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Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association 


The  first  annual  session  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  The  call 
was  made  by  M.  M.  C.  Hob1>s,  E.  P.  Cole,  Rufus  Patch,  B. 
L.  Lang,  T.  Naylor,  0.  J.  Wilson,  J.  Bright,  George  W. 
Hoss,  Cyrus  Nutt,  Charles  Barnes,  James  G.  May,  John 
Cooper,  B.  T.  Hoyt,  Lewis  A.  Estes,  J.  S.  Ferris,  E.  B. 
Abbott,  George  A.  Chase,  Silas  Baily. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  State  capitol  at  6 :30  p. 
m.,  on  Monday,  December  25, 1854.  Rev.  William  M.  Daily, 
D.  D.,  President  of  the  State  University,  was  elected  to  pre- 
side at  the  first  meeting.  The  session  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev,  T.  H.  Sinex  of  Bloomington,  after  which 
Prof.  D.  Read  of  the  State  University  delivered  an  address 
upon  "The  Importance  of  Civil  Polity  as  a  Branch  of  the 
Common  School  Education."  After  this  address  the  con- 
vention proceeded  to  organize  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Prof.  Caleb  Mills  arose  and  stated  to  the  convention, 
that  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  teachers,  he  had  prepared 
a  constitution,  which. was  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary, 
George  A.  Chase,  of  Rushville.  The  secretary  read  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

President :     Rev.  William  M.  Daily,  D.  D.,  Bloomington. 

Vice-Presidents :  Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  Centerville ;  Rev.  J. 
S.  Ferris,  Newcastle;  Rev.  Charles  Adams,  Indianapolis; 
Prof.  D.  Read,  Bloomington;  Prof.  J.  M.  Stone,  Hanover 
College;  Prof  S.  H.  Thomson,  Hanover  College;  Prof.  R. 
Patch,  Ontario. 

Recording  Secretary:     George  A.  Chase,  Indianapolis. 

Corresponding  Secretary:     E.  P.  Cole,  Indianapolis. 

Treasurer :     E.  P.  Cole,  Indianapolis. 

Executive  Committee  :,  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  Chairman ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  Greencastle ;  James  G.  May,  New  Albany ; 
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E.  P.  Cole,  Indianapolis;  Charles  Barnes,  Madison;  R.  B. 

Abbott,  Newcastle;  Rev.  Bishop  Ames,  Indianapolis. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  presidents  and 
chairmen  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Association 
since  its  organization : 


Year. 

President. 

Chairman  Ex.  Com 

1854. 

Wm.  M.  Daily. 

George  W.  Hoss. 

1855. 

Wm.  M.  Daily. 

George  W.  Hoss. 

1856. 

Charles  Barnes. 

S.  T.  Bowen. 

1857. 

James  G.  May. 

J.  Hurty. 

1858. 

B.   C   Hobbs. 

C.  N.  Todd. 

1859. 

Caleb  Mills. 

C.  N.  Todd. 

1860. 

E.  P.  Cole. 

G.  W.  Hoss. 

1861. 

G.  A.  Irvin. 

G.  W.  Hoss. 

1862. 

Cyrus  Nutt. 

T.  J.  Vawter. 

1863. 

A.  R.   Benton. 

T.  J.  Vawter. 

1864. 

B.  F.  Hoyt. 

A.   C.   Shortridge. 

1865. 

A.  T.  Brown. 

A.   C.    Shortridge. 

1866. 

G.  M.  Hoss. 

Hiram  Hadley. 

1867. 

J.  F.  Tuttle. 

J.  M.  Olcott. 

1868. 

A.  C.  Shortridge. 

G.  P.  Brown. 

1869. 

Joseph  Tingley. 

J.  H.  Brown. 

1870. 

D.  E.  Hunter. 

J.  T.  Merrill. 

1871. 

A.  M.  Gow.     , 

W.  A.  Bell. 

1872. 

W.  A.  Bell. 

J.  H.  Smart. 

1873. 

J.  H.  Smart. 

G.  P.   Brown. 

1874. 

W.  A.  Jones. 

E.  H.  Butler. 

1875. 

G.  P.  Brown. 

H.  B.  McRae. 

1876. 

W.  H.  Wiley. 

J.   S.  Zeller. 

1877. 

J.  H.  Martin. 

J.  K.  Waltz. 

1878. 

J.  M.  Bloss. 

J.   S.  Irwin. 

1879. 

J.  T.  MerriH. 

H.  B.  Jacobs. 

1880. 

John  Cooper. 

L.  P.  Harlan. 

1881. 

H.  B.  Jacobs. 

E.  H.  Butler. 

1882. 

H.   S.  Tarbell. 

R.  G.  Boone. 

1883. 

John  S.  Irwin. 

J.  N.  Study. 

1884. 

H.  B.  Hill. 

E.  E.  Smith. 

1885. 

E.  E.  Smith. 

Temple  H.  Dunn. 

1886. 

Cyrus  Hodgen. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Moffett. 

1887. 

Emma  M.  McRea. 

George  F.  Bass. 

1888. 

Lewis  H.  Jones. 

Robert  Spear. 

1889. 

J.  A.  Zeller. 

J.  W.  Lane. 

1890. 

W.  W.  Parsons. 

D.  W.  Thomas. 

1891. 

E.  A.  Bryan. 

J.  R.  Hart. 

1892. 

J.  N.  Study. 

M.  Seiler. 

1893. 

L.   0.  Dale. 

A.  E.  Humke. 

1894. 

Joseph  Swain. 

R.  I.  Hamilton. 

1895. 

Howard  Sandison. 

J.  A.  Carnagey. 
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Year. 

President. 

Chairman  Ex.  Com 

1896. 

J.  F.  Scull. 

W.  A.  Hester. 

1897. 

R.  A.  Ogg. 

T.  F.  Fitzgibbon. 

1898. 

F.  M.  Stalker. 

W.   S.  Almond. 

1899. 

W.  H.   Glascock. 

G.  R.  Wilson. 

1900. 

R.  I.  Hamilton. 

W.  P.  Hart. 

1901. 

H.  B.  Brown. 

Lawrence  McTurnan. 

1902. 

C  A.  Prosser. 

Charles  N.  Peak. 

1903. 

C.  A.  Van  Matre. 

Milo  H.  Stuart. 

1904. 

W.  L.  Bryan. 

W.  C.  Brandenburg, 

1905. 

E.  H.  Hughes. 

B.  F.  Moore. 

1906. 

B.  F.  Moore. 

(A.  J.  Kinnaman. 
(Milo  H.  Stuart. 

1907. 

E.  B.  Bryan. 

|J.  G.  Collicott. 
\C.  M.  McDaniel. 

1908. 

G.  W.  Benton. 

W.  H.   Sanders. 

1909. 

R.  J.  Aley. 

J.  F.  Haines. 

1910. 

C  N.  Kendall. 

Richard  Park. 

1911. 

S.  L.   Scott. 

L.  N.  Hines. 

1912. 

C  A.  Greathouse. 

A.  O.  Neal. 

1913. 

A.  O.  Neal. 

S.  L.  Scott. 

1914. 

W.  E.  Stone. 

E.  P.  Wiles. 

1915. 

J.  G.  Collicott. 

(H.  L.  Smith. 
(E.  P.  Wiles. 

1916. 

Anna  Willson. 

George  Buck. 

1917. 

George  L.  Roberts. 

Lee  L.  Driver. 

1918. 

Horace  -Ellis. 

D.  T.  Weir. 

No  session  was  held  in  1918  on 

account  of  epidemic  of  influenza. 

1919. 

Horace  Ellis. 

D.  T.  Weir. 

At  the  First  Teachers'  Association, 
Indianapolis,  1854 


From  the  Notes  of  David  Owens  of  Jackson  County.     Used  by  permission 
of  the  editor  of  the  Notes,  Mrs.  Rabb. 

The  following  letter  to  a  college  friend,  written  by  David 
Owens,  a  young  teacher  of  Jackson  County,  describing  the 
first  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Indianapolis,  in 
the  week  of  Dec.  25,  1854,  gives  a  resume  of  some  of  the  ad- 
dresses, the  subjects  of  which,  in  the  light  of  present  prob- 
lems, are  most  illuminating.  That  the  young  man  gave 
some  time  to  the  frivolities  of  the  metropolis  can  be  ex- 
cused; he  was  young,  and  it  was  his  first. visit  to  the  state 
capital.  Moreover,  it  is  just  these  little  descriptions  that 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  entertainment  afforded  the 
Indianapolis  citizens  and  those  of  the  state  who  came  up  for 
a  meeting,  in  the  winter  of  1854. — Editor. 


[Edited  by  Kate  Milner  Rabb.] 

Seymoue,  Ind.,  December  30,  1854. 

My  Dear  Edwin:  Having  returned  home  from  the  cap- 
ital, and  having  promised  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  jour- 
ney thither,  I  take  my  pen  in  hand,  and  if  you  grow  weary 
before  the  chronicle  is  concluded,  'tis  your  own  fault  and  no 
other,  for  'tis  by  your  request  that  I  write  it. 

I  came  into  the  city  on  Monday  morning  with  my  cousin,  J. 
M.  Owens,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak  often,  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Weare,  both  of  Seymour,  and  we  at  once  sought  out  a 
new  boarding  house  or  hotel,  the  advertisement  of  which  we 
had  seen  in  the  Indiana  Journal.  This  hotel,  the  advertise- 
ment informed  us,  was  formerly  known  as  Drake's  Hotel,  and 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  Indiana  avenue,  two  squares  north 
of  the  Bates  Hotel.  The  proprietress,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Lewis,  re- 
ceived us  hospitably  and  showed  us  the  rooms,  which  she  in- 
formed us  had  been  beautifully  finished  and  furnished  since 
she  undertook  the  house.  Her  terms  are  most  liberal,  she 
says,  and  payable  weekly. 

Having  left  our  carpetbags  in  our  rooms,  we  at  once  sallied 
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forth  to  view  the  city,  this  being  the  first  time  my  cousin  and 
I  had  visited  the  capital.  Mr.  Weare,  having  been  here  be- 
fore, became  our  guide. 

Among  the  stores,  of  which  there  is  a  great  number, 
heaped  with  a  profusion  of  goods  of  all  sorts,  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  books,  etc.,  I  found  of  the  greatest  interest  the 
book  store  of  Stewart  &  Bowen,  where  I  found  the  newest 
volumes,  "Chanticleer,  a  Thanksgiving  Story;"  "Ida  May," 
"The  Lost  Heiress,"  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  Southworth;  the  auto- 
biography of  P.  T.  Barnum  and  also  the  various  new  alman- 
acs, the  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Christian,  together  with 
the  Know  Nothing  Almanac  and  Strong's  Comic.  We  glanced 
into  Horn's  windows,  where  were  displayed  dress  goods, 
broche  and  crepe  shawls,  talmas,  mantles,  bonnets,  etc.,  all,  we 
were  told,  selling  at  a  sacrifice,  below  the  usual  rates,  and  also 
the  Ladies'  Fancy  Store,  where  was  a  great  array  of  painted 
jaconets,  organda  muslins,  twisted  silk  tissues  and  plaid 
bareges,  and  went  also  into  the  jewelry  store  of  W.  H.  Talbott 
&  Co.,  all  these  last  in  search  of  a  gift  for  my  mother,  resolv- 
ing finally  to  take  her  from  Mr.  Talbott's  an  elegant  lard-oil 
lamp,  very  new,  and  suitable  alike  for  parlor,  office,  store  or 
shop. 

Desiring  to  take  a  piece  of  music  home  to  my  sister,  who 
plays  on  the  pianoforte,  we  went  into  a  music  store  to  which 
we  were  directed  and  examined  the  newest  music — "Cascade 
Schottische  "  "Yankee  Schottische,"  "Hoop-do-Doodu-Doo,"  an 
Ethiopian  melody;  "Indianapolis  Grand  March,"  introducing 
the  "Grave  of  Lily  Dale,"  composed  by  Prof.  William  H. 
Curie,  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  in  this  city,  and  dedicated 
to  the  ladies  of  Indianapolis.  I  finally  chose  this  and  a  song 
written  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Dyer,  an  Indianapolis  minister, 
music  by  James  M.  Hubbard,  called  "0,  Come  Not  When  the 
Heart  is  Sad,"  dedicated  to  Miss  Sue  McCarty  of  this  city. 

As  it  was  by  this  time  growing  late,  and  the  evening  meet- 
ing was  to  convene  at  6:30  o'clock  at  the  State  Capitol,  we 
turned  our  steps  toward  our  hotel  and  I  whiled  away  the  time 
before  supper  in  perusing  the  Indiana  State  Journal,  wherein 
I  found  matters  of  much  interest. 

The  steamship  America  had  just  arrived  in  Halifax  from 
Liverpool,  bearing  the  news  that  the  aspect  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  is  unchanged,  but  very  important  events  have  been 
progressing.     Austria  has  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
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France  and  England  and — but  here  followed  a  note  that  on 
account  of  the  weather  the  wires  had  ceased  to  work,  hence, 
no  more  news  from  abroad. 

On  the  landlady's  center  table  I  found  also  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Putnam's  Magazine,  which  I  examined  with  the  great- 
est interest.  The  cover  was  embellished  with  the  portrait  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  greatest  of  our  American  poets, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  of  our  editors.  I  noted  an 
article  on  the  Know  Nothings,  but  did  not  have  the  time  to  see 
what  the  writer  thought  of  that  queer  class  of  creation. 
Another  was  quaintly  designated,  "Hard  Swearing  on  a 
Church  Steeple,"  and  a  third  on  "Negro  Minstrels"  I  found 
well  worthy  of  perusal. 

The  Capitol,  we  discovered,  is  not  far  from  our  hotel,  and 
6 :30  found  us  seated  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  of  this  im- 
posing building,  wherein  were  already  gathered  many  of  the 
educators  of  the  state.  Not  all  were  present  at  this  opening 
meeting,  but  by  the  end  of  the  session  the  secretary's  register 
showed  178  enrolled,  of  whom  forty-seven  were  of  the  gentler 
sex.  All  the  educators  who  had  called  this  meeting  were  pres- 
ent on  this  first  evening,  and  we  beginners  in  the  work  looked 
with  reverence  upon  the  noble  faces  of  Profs.  Caleb  Mills,  E. 
P.  Cole,  G.  W.  Hoss,  M.  M.  C.  Hobbs,  Rufus  Patch,  Cyrus 
Nutt,  B.  S.  Lang,  0.  J.  Wilson,  and  others  of  the  nineteen 
who  had  signed  the  circular  call  which  had  brought  us  to- 
gether. The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  William 
M.  Daily,  president  of  the  State  University  at  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  and  the  constitution,  submitted  to  the  meeting  for  its 
approval,  had  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Mills.  It  provides  for 
officers  and  their  duties,  time  of  meeting,  and  Art.  8  shows 
a  proper  consideration  for  the  fair  sex  engaged  in  pedagogical 
labors  in  providing  that 

"Any  teacher  or  other  active  friend  of  education  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  association  by  signing  its  constitution 
and  if  males,  by  paying  the  treasurer  $1,  and  if  females,  by 
paying  50  cents." 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by  Prof.  Read  of  the 
State  University.  Prof.  Read,  they  say,  is  well  known  in  the 
capital,  where  he  has  lectured  frequently.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  dignity,  and  speaks  most  impressively.  His  subject  was 
"The  Importance  of  Civil  Polity  as  a  Branch  of  Common 
School  Education,"  and  he  was  heard  with  the  greatest  inter- 
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est.  He  began  by  deploring  the  lack  of  well-trained  profes- 
sional teachers.  "At  the  end  of  the  quarter/'  he  said,  "the 
pupil  reaches  a  certain  point,  and  after  an  intermission,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  quarter  is  turned  back  and  forced  over  the 
same  ground,  with  diminished  interest.  To  such  illy-prepared 
teachers  we  are  forced  to  intrust  our  children  who  should  be 
instructed  in  the  common  schools  on  studies  connected  with 
civil  polity.  Leave  not  the  education  of  our  youth  in  this 
important  branch  to  newspapers,  orators  of  the  day  and  street 
politicians ;  for  without  any  systematic  principles  acquired, 
they  will  be  likely  to  be  misled  rather  than  instructed."  He 
hoped  he  did  not  underrate  these  court  house  politicians,  but 
he  believed  any  youth  of  16  who  would  for  one  quarter  use 
as  one  of  the  text  books  Mansfield's  Political  Grammar,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  would  have  a  better  and  more  reliable  knowl- 
edge of  the  history,  principles  and  operations  of  our  govern- 
ment than  many,  even,  of  the  political  light.  If  we  are  to  per- 
petuate our  institutions,  we  must  educate  the  youth  in  the 
principles  of  government,  we  must  not  attempt  the  monstrous 
absurdity,  the  unpardonable  paradox  of  undertaking  to  carry 
on  a  government  by  the  people,  neither  the  practice  nor  the 
theory  of  which  the  people  themselves  understand." 

Two  statements  he  made  I  found  so  excellent  that  I  have 
copied  them  out  of  the  newspaper  in  which  they  later  ap- 
peared. 

"Unless  the  American  people  will  make  our  common  schools 
what  they  should  be,  where  children  may  be  trained  in  their 
moral,  social  and  political  duties,  armies  and  navies,  and 
myriads  of  population  can  not  save  us." 

And: 

"The  very  theory  of  our  government  is  that  every  citizen  is 
a  politician,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  quit  teaching  political  econ- 
omy in  our  common  schools,  where  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
people  are  educated."  Lord  Brougham  and  Judge  Strong 
were  quoted  to  sustain  this  opinion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  able  speech  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Prof.  Read  and  a  copy  solicited  for  publication. 

The  officers  of  the  new  association  were  elected  the  next 
morning:  President,  the  Rev.  William  M.  Daily;  vice  presi- 
dents, the  Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Ferris,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Adams,  Prof .  D.  Read,  Prof.  J.  M.  Stone,  Prof.  S.  H. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Rufus  Patch,  A.  M.    Prof.  George  A.  Chase  of 
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Rushville  was  made  recording  secretary;  Prof.  Cole  of  Indian- 
apolis, corresponding  secretary;  Prof.  B.  L.  Lang  of  Indian- 
apolis, treasurer,  with  an  executive  committee  composed  of 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Currie  of 
Greencastle,  the  Rev.  Bishop  Ames  of  Indianapolis  and  Prof. 
James  G.  May  of  New  Albany  and  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  I  confided  to  my  cousin  my  intention 
of  going  to  an  entertainment  I  had  seen  advertised  rather  than 
to  the  evening  session  of  the  association,  which,  together  with 
the  remainder  of  the  sessions  was  to  be  held  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  whose  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
has  shown  us  the  greatest  courtesy,  and,  as  the  entertainment 
promised  to  be  of  the  greatest  educational  value,  he  agreed  to 
accompany  me.  This  exhibition,  "The  Great  Kinetoscope  of 
Cuba/'  given  at  Masonic  Hall,  is  a  panorama,  and  after  having 
beheld  it,  I  am  willing  to  agree  with  the  published  notice,  that 
it  is  "an  immense  and  superb  work  of  art."  Maj.  Felch,  its 
proprietor,  delivers  in  conjunction  with  it,  an  interesting  lec- 
ture, full  of  valuable  information  and  rich  eloquence — and  he 
has  also  effected  an  engagement  with  the  celebrated  Signor 
Moriello,  who  introduced  his  renowned  Lilliputian  family  and 
a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  by  Miss  Isabella  Merrill, 
which,  as  the  notice  states,  "makes  the  most  highly  chaste, 
intellectual  and  mirthful  entertainment  ever  offered  to  the 
public." 

We  felt  altogether  repaid  for  the  25  cents  expended  on  our 
admission  and  hoped  that  our  absence  from  the  evening  session 
was  not  observed. 

On  Wednesday,  several  matters  of  importance  were  taken 
up — a  resolution  introducing  the  Bible  into  the  public 
schools  that,  to  quote,  "the  children  and  youth  of  the  country 
be  trained  up  in  the  morality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
that  their  tender  minds  be  early  made  familiar  with  the  sub- 
lime teachings  in  the  simple  and  impressive  language  of  the 
Bible  itself ;"  a  motion  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  phonetic  method  of  spelling 
and  report  thereon  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association, 
giving  their  views  of  the  propriety  of  introducing  it  into  the 
common  schools  of  the  state ;  and  a  resolution  "tendering  our 
sense  of  obligation  to  J.  R.  Nottingham,  Esq.,  superintendent 
of  the  Indianapolis  &  Belief ontaine  Railroad;  to  Dr.  Ellis, 
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president  of  the  Indianapolis  &  Madison  Railroad;  to  Col. 
Morris,  president  of  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Railroad, 
and  to  John  S.  Newman,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Indiana  Central 
Railroad,  for  their  prompt  and  cordial  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  asking  for  dele- 
gates a  free  return  on  their  respective  roads." 

Prof.  Mills  interested  the  audience  for  an  hour  in  a  talk 
relating  to  common  school  matters  which  was  well  received, 
after  which  Prof.  Fletcher  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  this  association  discountenance  and  condemn 
those  harpies  in  the  shape  of  book  agents  who  flood  our  desks 
with  their  foolish  trash  and  silly  quarrels. 

2.  That  this  association  feel  that  they  have  been  grossly 
outraged  in  the  fact  that  this  afternoon  some  selfish  book 
agent  distributed  in  the  church  that  was  heartily  tendered 
us,  his  answer  to  some  other  selfish  agent,  thereby  converting 
in  a  certain  degree  the  Temple  of  God  into  a  place  of  traffic 
and  a  den  of  thieves. 

3.  That  hereafter  no  man  shall  be  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  association  whose  principal  business  is  that  of  a  book 
agent. 

Prof.  Fletcher  remarked  that  in  offering  these  resolutions 
he  had  no  reference  to  Dr.  Cutter,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
association,  whom  he  has  met  at  associations  in  all  parts  of 
New  England  and  the  West,  and  never  heard  him  say  one 
word  in  relation  to  his  books. 

Of  all  the  able  addresses  none  were  more  able  and  more  in- 
teresting than  the  two  delivered  at  this  last  session,  one  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  At  11  a.  m.  the  Hon.  E.  D. 
Mansfield  of  Ohio  was  introduced  by  the  president  and  gave 
an  address  on  "Female  Education."  Because  of  the  number 
of  ladies  present,  forty-seven,  as  I  have  noted  before  and  the 
fact  that  the  gentlemen  are  leaders  in  educational  thought,  this 
address  was  heard  with  the  greatest  interest  and  received  the 
encomiums  of  all  present.  Some  of  these  remarks  I  took  down 
roughly  at  the  time,  correcting  them  later  from  the  news- 
paper. 

"I  fall  back,"  began  the  speaker,  "on  my  parliamentary 
privilege  and  call  for  the  previous  question.  Is  there  a  female 
education?  And  ought  there  be  a  female  education  at  all? 
This  is  the  primary  and  essential  question.  I  know  with  what 
horror  some  persons  receive  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the 
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possibility  that  the  minds  of  men  and  women  may  be  more 
nearly  equal  than  is  commonly  believed ;  and  with  what  dread 
they  look  upon  any  attempt  at  evolution  or  reform  in  social  or 
intellectual  usage.  But  if  any  improvement  is  to  be  made  in 
education,  it  must  begin  in  radical  questions?  ...  In 
this,  the  question  is  more  difficult  than  any  problem  in  mathe- 
matics; for  we  have  to  deal  with  the  variable  and  undeter- 
mined quality  of  human  nature,  with  all  the  errors  of  society 
accumulated  through  ages  of  wrong  work,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  result  we  pursue  must  at  last  terminate  in  the 
deep  profound  of  an  unknown  futurity. 

"Sewing  and  housekeeping  are  no  more-  parts  of  generic 
education  for  women  than  is  the  Common  Law  of  England 
and  the  Materia  Medica  for  men.  The  idea  that  female  educa- 
tion is  different  from  that  of  men  arises  from  the  general  idea 
that  women  need  less  mind  than  men — that  they  are  concerned 
in  little  things — and  that  while  men  become  the  Corinthian  col- 
umns of  society,  women  are  the  graceful  fairies  which  furnish 
the  music,  the  display,  and  the  entertainment  of  its  splendid 
temple. 

"If  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  case,  and  if  it  is  to  continue 
the  received  view,  then  all  discussions  upon  female  education 
are  in  vain.  It  will  be  enough  to  pursue  the  empty  rounds  of 
superficial  studies — to  have  a  smattering  of  all  things,  a 
knowledge  of  none — to  go  through  the  circle  of  the  graces,  and 
at  sweet  sixteen  to  be  led  in  triumph  from  the  dance  to  the 
marriage,  and  ushered  into  her  world  with  an  epithalamium 
sung  to  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  an  accomplished  lady. 

' '  If  this  is  what  you  mean,  you  mean  to  give  her  a  true 
and  right  education/ which  is  to  lead  forth  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  or  spirit  till  they  have  acquired  strength  and  knowledge 
for  us.  This  is  to  be  done  by  exercise,  by  discipline,  by  in- 
struction and  by  culture  of  each  and  every  faculty  which  God 
has  given  to  the  human  soul.  Has  such  an  education  a  sex? 
Is  there  sex  in  the  human  mind?" 

He  continued  along  this  line  for  some  time,  illustrating  by 
the  examples  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  last 
named  of  whom  knew  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  wrote  elegant 
English,  and  yet  had  "a  fine  and  loving  character  which 
adorned  the  earth  and  made  her  fit  for  heaven." 

"The  truth  is,"  said  he,  "that  whatever  is  noble  and  great 
in  human  development  is  beyond  the  accidents  of  time  and 
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place,  of  sex  and  circumstance ;  the  first  thing  to  get  rid  of 
is  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  men.  Our  pres- 
ent system  of  education  is  superficial.  What  is  the  use,  'tis 
asked.  Mathematics  or  Logic  will  not  make  a  pie  or  dance 
a  cotillion.  Hence  women,  taught  by  the  false  sentiment  of 
the  world,  do  not  aspire,  and  therefore,  do  not  obtain  a 
solid  education. 

"If  there  is  no  sex  in  mind,"  he  concluded,  "let  there  be  no 
sex  in  education,  and  if  our  females  lack  the  constitution  to 
complete  a  course  of  study,  then  let  society  reform  the  custom 
of  ladies  remaining  in  doors  so  much." 

Mr.  Mansfield  dwelt  on  the  details  of  correct  education  at 
great  length  and  beautifully  illustrated  all  his  positions.  He 
closed  his  remarks  with  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  superiority 
of  mind  over  fashion  and  a  peroration  which  thrilled  all  who 
heard  it. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  Professor  Read  expressed  his 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  views  promulgated  by  the  speaker 
and  on  his  motion  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  solicit  a  copy  of 
this  very  excellent  address  for  publication. 

In  the  afternoon  the  church  was  crowded  upon  the  main 
floor  and  in  the  gallery  was  a  highly  intellectual  audience, 
teachers,  delegates  and  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  to  hear  the 
address  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  president  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, a  most  distinguished  friend  of  education.  Mr.  Mann's 
subject  was  "The  Duty  of  the  State  to  Provide  and  Control  the 
Education  of  Youth,"  and  was  peculiar  to  himself,  clear,  forc- 
ible and  concise.  He  detailed  in  a  highly  interesting  manner 
many  of  the  benefits  of  education  in  agriculture,  in  mechanics, 
in  morals,  in  society  and  in  government.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Mann  stated  that  he  had  shown  that  education  is  a  blessing,  it 
is  even  a  necessity  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  other  blessings. 
Its  absence  inflicts  the  worst  of  human  calamities.  Hence, 
to  secure  these  blessings  and  avoid  these  evils,  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious obligation  is  imposed  on  whosoever  has  the  power  of 
accomplishing  this  work.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  the 
individual  has  not  the  power  of  establishing  a  universal  sys- 
tem of  true  education,  but  government  has  this  glorious  pre- 
rogative. Whoever,  then,  opposes  government  in  its  efforts 
to  accomplish  this  work,  assumes  the  awful  responsibility  of 
all  consequent  evils. 
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During  the  afternoon,  I  found  myself  sitting  beside  a  young 
lady  with  whom  I  presently  fell  into  conversation  over  the  ad- 
dress and  learned  that  she  was  a  Miss  Gregory  from  Law- 
renceburg,  on  the  Ohio  River.  It  transpired  that  she  with 
some  other  young  ladies  was  stopping  at  a  boarding  house 
near  our  hotel  and  as  we  left  the  church  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  I  timed  my  departure  that  I  might  fall  in  step  with 
her.  She  was  most  agreeable,  with  bright  brown  eyes,  and 
brown  curls  creeping  forth  from  under  her  rather  prim  bon- 
net, and  presently,  as  we  walked  along  towards  the  avenue, 
I  ventured  to  ask  her  if  she  would  like  to  attend  the  lecture 
of  Mr.  Mann  at  College  Hall  on  this  evening,  with  my  escort, 
the  lecture  having  been  announced  on  "The  Powers  and  Duties 
of  Women,"  admission,  twenty-five  cents. 

She  made  a  little  face.  "Oh,  women!  women!  Did  we 
not  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  my  sex  this  afternoon  ?  Not 
that  I  should  not  like  some  form  of  entertainment  other  than 
our.  evening  session,  with  its  remarks  and  its  resolutions,  and 
its  recommendations/'  she  added.  "Now  do  you  think  me 
unfit  to  be  a  teacher,  that  I  have  spoken  out?  I  am  sure  that 
if  I  had  said  half  that  in  the  presence  of  some  of  our  aged 
and  serious  instructors  I  should  be  sent  back  home  at  once  and 
deprived  of  my  position." 

At  that,  we  both  laughed  aloud,  being  young  and  of  lively 
disposition,  and  no  one  being  near  to  hear  her  heretical  re- 
marks. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "may  I  make  bold  to  invite  you  to  the 
New  Athenaeum  to  see  a  play?" 

She  consented  gladly,  and  at  7  o'clock  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  place  known  as  "Yankee  Robinson's  New  Athenaeum," 
at  the  corner  of  Maryland  and  Meridian  streets,  a  place  an- 
nounced as  intended  for  "a  fashionable  resort,  in  point  of  ele- 
gance, comfort  and  respectability,  second  to  none  in  the  West. 
No  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  here,  no  smoking  is  allowed, 
no  vulgar  or  profane  language  spoken,  not  a  word  or  action 
introduced  during  the  performance  that  can  possibly  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  modesty.  The  citizens  of 
Indianapolis,"  the  notice  reads,  "are  respectfully  informed 
that  this  is  to  be  made  a  splendid  place  of  rational  amusement, 
that  the  company  are  all  artists  in  every  way,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  legitimate  drama  in  a  style  of  elegance  worthy 
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the  patronage  of  the  lovers  of  the  works  of  the  poets  of  the 
past  and  present." 

We  did  not  find  the  statement  exaggerated.  The  audience 
was  an  elegant  one,  and  the  play,  the  beautiful  and  touching 
drama,  in  five  acts,  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  entitled  "The  Wife, 
or  a  Father's  Grave,"  followed  by  "The  Green  Mountain  Boy," 
held  us  entranced  from  the  first  curtain  to  the  last. 

My  companion  proved  so  lively  and  so  entertaining  that  I 
ventured,  as  we  left  the  Athenaeum,  to  suggest  that  we  stop 
for  some  refreshment  at  the  new  oyster  saloon  recently  opened, 
and  so  we  did,  and  partook  of  oyster  soup  in  the  ladies'  saloon 
specially  fitted  up,  and  talked  over  the  play,  reaching  home 
very  late.  Not  alone,  however,  for  I  had  noted  a  number  of 
my  fellow  teachers  at  the  play  and  also  at  the  oyster  saloon, 
and  several  were  arriving  at  my  hotel  when  I  did,  having  left 
Miss  Gregory  at  her  boarding  house,  after  having  expressed 
the  hope  that  we  meet  the  next  Christmas  at  Madison. 

And  there  I  hope  you  may  be,  too,  my  dear  Edwin,  if,  ac- 
cording to  your  plans,  you  complete  your  college  course  and  re- 
turn to  our  state  to  enter  the  pedagogical  lists. 

Now  I  must  close;  this  screed  is  overlengthy,  I  ween,  and 
my  quill  is  almost  worn  out.     Good-by,  and  I  remain  as  ever. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

DAVID  OWENS. 
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Constitution  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association 


PREAMBLE. 

As  harmony  and  concert  of  action  are  highly  necessary 
for  the  thorough  and  entire  accomplishment  of  any  import- 
ant purpose;  and  believing  that  it  is  especially  so  in  the 
department  of  education,  we,  the  undersigned,  as  a  means 
of  elevating  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  schools  of  Indiana,  associate  ourselves 
together  under  the  following : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Akticle  I.  This  organization  shall  be  styled  the  Indi- 
ana State  Teachers'  Association. 

Akticle  II.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  thirteen  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary, 
a  Permanent  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  fifteen,  the  whole  to  be  elected  by  ballot  and, 
with  the  exception  of"  the  Permanent  Secretary  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  serve  for  a  period 
of  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

The  thirteen  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  congres- 
sional districts;  provided,  however,  that  the  district  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  prior  to  six  p.  m.  on  the  day  the  first 
general  session  of  the  Association  is  held. 

The  fifteen  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  *  shall 
be  chosen  one  from  each  congressional  district  and  two  at 
large,  each  member  of  which  committee  is  to  serve  three 
years  and  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  committee  is 
to  retire  from  office  each  year.  At  the  meetings  by  con- 
gressional districts  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Association  in  1916,  each  district  meeting  shall  elect  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  nominating  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  shall  name  two  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  at  large.  The  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  from  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  districts  shall  serve  one  year  and  their  successors 
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shall  be  elected  in  1917.  The  members  from  the  Sixth,  Sev- 
enth, Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  districts  shall  serve  two 
years  and  their  successors  shall  be  elected  in  1918.  The 
members  from  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  dis- 
tricts and  the  two  members  at  large  shall  serve  three  years 
and  their  successors  shall  be  elected  in  1919.  Thereafter 
each  member  of  the  committee  shall  serve  three  years,  or 
until  his  successor  is  elected. 

Article  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  perform  all 
functions  usually  belonging  to  such  office.  In  his  absence 
or  inability  to  preside,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  take 
his  place. 

Article  IV.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  fair 
and  full  record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Article  V.  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  serve  dur- 
ing life,  unless  sooner  removed.  He  shall  take  charge  of 
the  permanent  records,  and  shall  collect,  record,  and  keep 
all  important  statistics  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Article  VI.  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  be  Treas- 
urer ex  officio,  and  as  such  shall  receive  and  keep  all  funds 
belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  on 
the  order  of  the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  keep  in  a  book  a  faithful  and  intelligent  account  of 
all  moneys  received  and  expended  by  him.  He  shall  keep 
carefully  a  file  of  all  vouchers  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money  of  the  Association  and  shall  report  the  condition  of 
the  finances  when  called  upon  to  do  so  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing. He  shall  receive  for  his  services  such  reasonable  com- 
pensation as  the  Executive  Committee  may  annually  direct. 

Article  VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry 
into  effect  all  orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  devise  and  put  into  operation  all  measures,  not  incon- 
sistent with  its  design,  as  said  committee  shall  deem  best. 
It  shall  secure  speakers  and  arrange  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Association.  It  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  present  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the 
Association.  It  shall  hold  its  first  meeting  as  soon  after 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  as  possible.     Eight 
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members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  may  meet  from 
time  to  time  on  their  own  adjournment. 

Akticle  VIII.  Any  teacher  or  other  active  friend  of 
education  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association  by  sign- 
ing its  constitution  and  paying  the  treasurer  the  annual  fee. 
The  Executive  Committee  shall  fix  annually  the  amount  of 
the  membership  fee  for  the  next  year  at  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$1.00,  depending  upon  the  funds  needed  for  the  Association. 
(Last  sentence  contains  amendment  of  1913.) 

Akticle  IX.  The  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be 
held  annually,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  or  the  first  part 
of  November. 

Akticle  X.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  COMMITTEES  AND  SECTIONS. 

Indiana  has  always  taken  a  front  rank  in  educational 
affairs,  and  not  a  little  of  this  is  due  to  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  the  State  Teachers '  Association.  Many  great  move- 
ments in  the  development  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  owe  their  origin  to  the  discussions  promulgated  in 
this  body  of  zealous  and  progressive  workers. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  Association  is  planned  by  com- 
mittees, which  are  appointed  or  elected  at  the  annual  ses- 
sion. 

The  Executive  Committee,  elected  by  the  Association, 
has  charge  of  the  business  of  the  Association,  such  as  mak- 
ing the  program,  securing  competent  men  and  women  to 
address  the  meetings,  arranging  for  places  of  meeting,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  consists  of 
thirteen  members,  one  from  each  congressional  district, 
elected  by  the  members  in  the  district,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  nominate  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  make  their 
report  just  before  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  which  they 
were  elected. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Members  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  Board,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, names  suitable  persons  to  serve  on  the  Reading 
Circle  Board  whenever  any  vacancies  exist  in  that  body, 
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and  they  make  due  report  to  the  Association  for  its  ap- 
proval. 

The  Committee  on  Auditing  the  Books  of  the  Treasurer- 
is  appointed  by  the  president,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  accounts,  reports,  receipts,  and 
vouchers  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board,  and  make  due  report 
of  the  same  to  the  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Eesolutions,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, usually  embodies  in  its  report  the  needs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  matters  of  legislation,  and  the  appointment  of 
special  committees  to  examine  and  report  on  such  questions 
as  seem  pertinent  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, carries  out  as  near  as  may  be  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  meets  with  the  educa- 
tional committees  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  formulates 
bills  and  presents  the  same  to  committees  of  the  Legislature 
for  their  consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Necrology,  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, prepares  suitable  resolutions  and  memorials  concern- 
ing the  deceased  members  and  presents  the  same  to  the 
Association  for  its  consideration. 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  Association  were  of  such  general  character 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  devoting  some  of  the  time  to 
special  phases  of  the  work  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  public  schools.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  sections 
of  the  Association  were  formed  from  time  to  time,  until 
now  there  are  thirty-one  sections,  as  follows : 

Agriculture.  History. 

Allied  Arts.  Home   Economics. 

American  School  Peace  League.  Kindergarten. 

Bible  Study.  Library. 

Biology.  Manual  Arts. 

City  and  Town  Superintendents.  Mathematics. 

Classical.  Modern  Language. 

Commercial  Teachers'.  Music. 

Institute  Instructors'.  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

County  Superintendents.  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

English.  Primary. 

Grammar  Grades.  Psychology  and  Education. 

High  School  Conference.  Reading  and  Elocution. 

High  School  Principals'.  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Indiana  High  School  Athletic  Trade  School. 

Association.  Ward  and  Village  Principals'. 


General  Association  Officers 
1918-1919 


Hokace  Ellis,  Indianapolis President 

Daniel  T.  Weir,  Indianapolis 

Chairman  Executive  Committee 

Harriett  McClellan,  Muncie Eecording  Secretary 

C.  0.  Williams,  Richmond .  Permanent  Secretary-Treasurer 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

First  District I.  J.  Robinson,  Boonville 

Second  District W.  A.  Myers,  Bloomington 

Third  District W.  M.  Goldsberry,  Campbellsburg 

Fourth  District J.  W.  Riddle,  Lawrenceburg 

Fifth  District C.  J.  Waits,  Terre  Haute 

Sixth  District H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle 

Seventh  District M.  P.  Helm,  Indianapolis 

Eighth  District W.  A.  Denny,  Anderson 

Ninth  District H.  K.  Kenyon,  Westfleld 

Tenth  District C.  J.  Dexter,  West  Lafayette 

Eleventh  District. E.  B.  Wetherow,  Peru 

Twelfth  District D.  0.  McComb,  Ft.  Wayne 

Thirteenth  District J.  W.  Horton,  Mishawaka 

Ex  Officio George  L.  Roberts,  Lafayette 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

At  Large Lee  L.  Driver,  Winchester,  1919 

At  Large Belle  0  'Hair,  Indianapolis,  1919 

First  District. J.  W.  Stott,  Princeton,  1920 

Second  District A.  E.  O'Dell,  Farmersburg,  1920 

Third  District Orra  Hopper,  Salem,  1920 

Fourth  District E.  C.  Jerman,  Greensburg,  1920 

Fifth  District Margaret  Ranahan,  Terre  Haute,  1920 

Sixth  District G.  A.  Steely,  Richmond,  1918 

Seventh  District D.  T.  Weir,  Indianapolis,  1918 

Eighth  District John  R.  Parrish,  Decatur,  1918 

Ninth  District C.  F.  Bradshaw,  Delphi,  1918 

Tenth  District C.  H.  Dodson,  Fowler,  1918 

Eleventh  District J.  W.  Kendall,  Peru,  1919 

^22) 
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Twelfth  District S.  B.  Plasket,  Ft.  Wayne,  1919 

Thirteenth  District J.  W.  Rittinger,  South  Bend,  1919 

Lee  L.  Driver,  ex  officio Winchester 

D.  T.  Weir,  Indianapolis,  was  Chairman  for  the  1918 
meeting.  He  was  elected  at  a  session  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  November  17,  1917. 

All  officers  elected  for  the  1918  meeting  held  over  for  the 
1919  meeting  because  no  sessions  were  held  in  1918. 

1920 

Mk&.  E.  E.  Olcott,  North  Vernon President 

Kate  Andrews,  Seymour Recording  Secretary 

C.  0.  Williams,  Richmond .  Permanent  Secretary-Treasurer 
E.  C.  Jerman,  Greensburg .  Chairman  Executive  Committee 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

First  District G.  E.  Behrens,  Mt.  Vernon 

Second  District W.  W.  Carter,  Bicknell 

Third  District Glenn  V.  Scott,  New  Albany 

Fourth  District Samuel  Wertz,  Columbus 

Fifth  District T.  C.  Malan,  Russelville 

Sixth  District J.  W.  Holton,  Shelbyville 

Seventh  District Elsa  Huebner,  Indianapolis 

Eighth  District Ernest  Black,  Muncie 

Ninth  District H.  M.  Dixon,  Tipton 

Tenth  District C.  V.  Peterson,  Lafayette 

Eleventh  ^District N.  J.  Lasher,  Gas  City 

Twelfth  District Clara  Griffith,  Fort  Wayne 

Thirteenth  District Jas.  Wilkinson,  Goshen 

Horace  Ellis,  ex  officio Indianapolis 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

At  Large J.  M.  Scudder,  Huntington,  1922 

At  Large Verna  Hoke,  Gary,  1922 

First  District J.  W.  Stott,  Princeton,  1920 

Second  District A.  E.  O'Dell,  Jasonville,  1920 

Third  District Orra  Hopper,  Salem,  1920 

Fourth  District E.  C.  Jerman,  Chairman,  1920 

Fifth  District Cora  Steele,  Terre  Haute,  1920 

Sixth  District A.  H.  Hines,  Cambridge  City,  1921 
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Seventh  District Belle  0  'Haik,  Indianapolis,  1921 

Eighth  District M.  F.  Wokthman,  Decatur,  1921 

Ninth  District C.  E.  Hinshaw,  Kokomo,  1921 

Tenth  District C.  R.  Dean,  Rensselaer,  1921 

Eleventh  District 0.  J.  Neighboks,  Wabash,  1922 

Twelfth  District P.  C.  Emmons,  Kendallville,  1922 

Thirteenth  District T.  G.  Imel,  South  Bend,  1922 

D.  T.  Wiek,  ex  officio Indianapolis 


Program  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Session 


PROGRAM  OF  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THURSDAY,   OCTOBER  30,  8:00  P.   M. 

I.     Tomlinson  Hall 

Community  Singing. 

Call  to  Order — George  L.  Roberts,  Retiring  President,  Lafayette. 

Invocation — Rev.  Edward  Haines  Kistler,  Pastor  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Indianapolis. 

Community  Singing. 

Inaugural  Address — Horace  Ellis. 

Address — Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  Governor  of  Illinois. 

Announcement  of  committees,  selecting  members  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, etc. 

II.  Caleb  Mills  Hall 

(Vice-President  J.  W.  Riddle,  Lawrenceburg,  presiding) 
Musical — The  Bertha  Farner  Company. 

III.  Masonic  Temple 

Plays — The  Little  Theater  Society  of  Indiana. 

IV.     Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Church 
(Vice-President  D.   0.   McComb,   Fort  Wayne,  presiding) 
Community  Singing.  , 
Address — "National  Self -Examination  and  Educational  Readjustment." 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  President  University  of  Washington,  Seattle 

V.     Claypool  Assembly  Hall 

(Vice-President  W.  A.  Denny,  Anderson,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 

Address — "The  Progress  and  the  Function  of  Vocational  Education  in  the 
United  States." 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  Federal  Director  of  Vocational  Education 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  9:00  A.  M. 

I.     Tomlinson  Hall. 

Community  Singing. 

Address — "Democracy  and  Political  Parties." 

Dr.  Arnold  B.  Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
Address — "Americanization  as  an  Educational  Process." 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  President  University  of  Washington,  Seattle 

(25)' 
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II.  Caleb  Mills  Hall 

(Vice-President  W.  M.  Goldsberry,  Campbellsburg,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "The  Place  of  Art  in  General  Education." 

Dr.  Walter  Sargent,  University  of  Chicago 
Stereopticon   Illustrations   of   Kindergarten   and   First   Grade   Work   at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  New  York 

III.  Masonic  Temple 

(Mr.  Amos  Butler,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Charities,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "The  Common  Child  and  Creative  Democracy." 

Dr.  William  A.  McKeever,  University  of  Kansas 
Address — "The  Feeble-Minded  Child  from  the  Teacher's  Standpoint." 
Miss   Edna   R.   Jatho,    Clinic    Secretary,    Farmington    Psychopathic 
Clinic,  Philadelphia. 

IV.     Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Church 

(Vice-President  C.  J.  Dexter,  West  Lafayette,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "Children  in  Our  Midst." 

Miss  Mabel  Lee  Cooper,  West  Tennessee  Normal  School,  Memphis 
Address — "The  County  Nurse." 

Miss  Amalia  Bengtson,  County  Superintendent,  Olivia,  Minn. 

V.     Claypool  Assembly  Hall 

(Vice-President  H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "The  Socialized  Recitation." 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Pendleton,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Address — "Uncle  Sam  the  Fighting  Parson." 

Dr.  James  S.  McGaw,  Pittsburgh 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  2:00  P.  M. 

I.     Tomlinson  Hall. 

Community  Singing. 

Address— "The  Wedding  Garment." 

William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  Indiana  University 
Address — Dr.  Frank  Bohn,  New  York. 

II.     Caleb  Mills  Hall 

(Vice-President  J.  J.  Robinson,  Boonville,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "The  Old  World  and  the  New  Order." 

Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
Address— Hugh  S.  Magill,  Field  Secretary,  N.  E.  A. 
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III.     Masonic  Temple  Auditorium 

(Vice-President  W.  A.  Denny,  Anderson,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "The  Relation  of  Libraries  to  the  Educational  System." 

Chalmers  Hadley,  President  American  Library  Association 
Address — "Education  in  Financial  Sanity." 

Shailer  Mathews,  University  of  Chicago 

IV.     Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Church 

(Vice-President  H.  K.  Kenyon,  Westfield,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "Have  We  Blasted  Away  the  Rock  of  Ages?" 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  McKeever,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 
Address— "The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Dr.  James  S.  McGaw,  Pittsburgh 

V.     Claypool  Assembly  Hall 

(Miss  Belle  O'Hair,  Indianapolis,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "The  Mis-fit — an  Education  Problem  of  the  Future." 

Miss  Mabel  Lee  Cooper,  West  Tennessee  Normal  School,  Memphis 
Address — "Preparing  for  Citizenship." 

Dr.  Arnold  B.  Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  8:00  P.  M. 

I.     Tomlinson  Hall. 

Community  Singing. 

Address — Capt.  Victor  Heintz,  Congressman  Second  Ohio  District,  Cin- 
cinnati. 
Reports  of  Committees. 

II.     Caleb  Mills  Hall 

(Vice-President  D.  0.  McComb,  Fort  Wayne,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "The  New  Americanism."  Charles  Edward  Russell 

III.     Masonic  Temple  Auditorium 

Plays— The  Little  Theatre  Society. 

IV.     Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Church 

(Vice-President  M.  P.  Helm,  Indianapolis,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "American  Schools  and  National  Character." 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  University  of  Washington 

V.     Claypool  Assembly  Hall 

(Vice-President  C.  J.  Waits,  Terre  Haute,  presiding) 
Community  Singing. 
Address — "The  New  Order  Versus  the  New  Disorder." 

Glenn  Frank,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Century  Magazine 
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saturday,  november  1,  9:00  a.  m. 

I.     Tomlinson  Hall. 

Community  Singing. 
Reports  of  Committees. 

(a)  Officers. 

(b)  Resolutions. 

(c)  Miscellaneous. 

(d)  Necrology. 

Address — Dr.  Philander  P.   Claxton,   U.   S.   Commissioner  of  Education 

SECTIONAL  PROGRAMS 


COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS'   SECTION 
House  of  Representatives,  State  House 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  10:00  A.  M. 
Devotional — Superintendent  Henry  J.  Reid,  White  County. 
"An  Experiment  in  School  Health  Work." 

Superintendent  Frank  Wallace,  Putnam  County 
Discussion — Superintendent  Robert  E.  Eckert,  Dubois  County. 
"Growth  in  the  Rural  High  Schools." 

E.  B.  Wetherow,  State  High  School  Inspector 
Discussion — Members  of  the  Association. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 
"How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  Smaller  Schools." 

Superintendent  A.  O.  DeWeese,  Harrison  County 
Discussion — Superintendent  Walter  M.  Harger,  Hamilton  County. 
Address — "American  Ideals  of  Democracy." 

Dr.  A.  B.  Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Business  Session. 

OFFICERS 

President H.  B.  Roberts,  Henry  County 

Vice-President Albert  Free,  Owen  County 

Secretary Edgar  M.   Servies,  Boone  County 

Treasurer James  M.  Probst,  Vigo  County 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   SECTION 
Claypool  Hotel  Assembly  Hall 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 

(Chairman,  J.  G.  Collicott,  State  Vocational  Director) 

"The  Challenge  to  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  Now  Being  Made  by 

the  Educational  Needs  of  Its  Employed  Youth  of  Legal  School  Age." 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
President  W.  E.  Stone,  Purdue  University,  Chairman  State  Vocational 

Education  Committee. 
Round  Table  Discussion. 
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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  12:15  P.  M. 
Luncheon  for  Vocational  Teachers  and  Friends 
Riley  Room,   Claypool  Hotel 

Chairman — Pres.  George  R.  Grose,  DePauw  University 
Tickets  for  luncheon,  $1.00,  to  be  had  at  hotel  office. 

VOCATIONAL   TRADES   AND   INDUSTRY   SECTION 
Claypool  Hotel  Assembly  Room 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 
Chairman — Supt.  L.  P.  Benezet,  Evansville 

"Possibilities  of  Part-time  Vocational  Instruction." 

O.  H.  Day,  Vocational  Director,  Anderson 
"Possibilities  of  Evening  Vocational  Instruction." 

Prof.  G.  F.  Buxton,  Vocational  Teacher  Training  Instructor,  Indiana 
University. 
"The    Opportunity   of   the    Superintendent   of    Schools   in   Promoting   a 
Complete  Program  of  Vocational  Instruction." 

Supt.  W.  W.  Borden,  South  Bend 

VOCATIONAL   HOME   ECONOMICS    SECTION 
Claypool  Hotel,  Parlor  B,  2:00  P.  M. 

Chairman — Supt.  James  Wilkinson,  Goshen 

"The  Problem  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  in  Industrial  Cities." 
Supt.  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon,  Muncie. 
Miss  Agnes  Tilson,  Purdue  University. 
Miss  Bertha  Latta,  State  Vocational  Department. 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SECTION 
Claypool  Hotel  Palm  Room 

THURSDAY,   OCTOBER  30,   2:00  P.   M. 

"Pre- Vocational  Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Indiana." 

L.  N.  Hines,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
"Vocational  Agriculture  as  a  Part  of  the  Public  School  Curriculum." 

L.  S.  Hawkins,  Federal  Vocation  Board. 

Z.  M.  Smith,  State  Agricultural  Supervisor. 

Round  Table  Discussion  of  vital  topics  as  experienced  by  the  teach- 
ers.   Five  minute  responses  by  everyone  on  assigned  topics. 

Note — It  is  hoped  that  all  teachers  of  pre-vocational  agriculture  in 
the  schools  of  the  state  will  attend  this  meeting  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions. 

Chairman — E.  L.  Austin,  Shelby ville 
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home  economics  section 

Social  Hour — Parlors  Hotel  Severin 

FRIDAY,  4:00  TO  6:00  P.  M. 

Hotel  Severin  Assembly  Room 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 

Business  Session. 

"Home  Economics  and  National  Health  Program." 

Dr.   Ada  E.   Schweitzer,   State   Department  Public  Health,  In- 
dianapolis. 
"The  Home  Economics  Teacher." 
Harriett  Joslin,  Terre  Haute. 
"The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  and  Her  Work." 

Leila   R.    Gaddis,    State   Leader   Home    Demonstration   Agents, 
Lafayette. 
"Prevocational  Work  for  Girls." 
Helen  Bosard,  Columbia  City. 
Definite  Program  for  1920. 

Discussion — Elizabeth  L.  Cowan,  Evansville  College. 
Announcements — 

Annual   membership   fee   to   Home  Economics   Section,   fifty   cents, 
payable  Thursday  a.  m. 

Hotel  Severin  Assembly  Room 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

Community  Singing. 

Leader,  Elizabeth  Kaltz,  Arsenal  Technical  School,  Indianapolis. 
Address — "Training  of  Home  Economics  Teacher." 

L.  N.  Hines,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction 
Address— "Standardization  of  Courses  in  Home  Economics." 

Mrs.   Henrietta  Calvin,   Specialist  in  Home   Economics,   Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

OFFICERS 

President Geraldine   Hadley,   Lafayette 

Vice-President Lucy  B.  Hawk,  Vincennes 

Secretary-Treasurer. Mary  E.  Cammack,  Greencastle 

GRAMMAR  GRADE  SECTION 

Tomlinson  Hall 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

Community  Singing. 

Professor  Carter,  Conductor,  Metropolitan  School  of  Music 
Violin  Solo — Otis  Igleman. 
Address — "The  Junior  High  School  Law." 

L.  N.  Hines,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Vocal  Solo — Professor  Carter. 
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Address — "The  Social  Basis  of  the  New  Intermediate  School." 

Henry  Suzzallo,  President  University  of  Washington 
Reports  of  Committees. 

OFFICERS 

President J.  O.  Miller,  Peru 

Vice-President. . . Miss  Jennie  A.  King,  Muncie 

Secretary Miss  Dorothy  Gilbert,  Newcastle 

WARD  AND  VILLAGE   PRINCIPALS'   SECTION 
Y.  M.  C  A. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

Musical  Selections. 

Address — Benjamin  F.  Moore,  Dean  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  East- 
ern Division,  Muncie. 

OFFICERS 

President Webb  Hunt,  Muncie 

Vice-President. Miss  Margaret  McPhail,  Fort  Wayne 

Secretary Miss  Clara  Farr,  Montpelier 

ENGLISH  SECTION 

INDIANA   ASSOCIATION   OF  TEACHERS   OF   ENGLISH 

Caleb  Mills  Hall,  Shortridge  High  School 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 

Round  Table  Discussion — 

Topic:     "Better  American  Speech." 

The  High  School E.  H.  McComb,  Indianapolis 

Elementary  Schools Miss  Mabel  Weir,  Evansville 

Rural  Schools Richard  Park,  Sullivan 

The  Library Mrs.  Elizabeth  Claypool  Earl,  Connersville 

Note — The  general  meeting  will  be  followed  at  10:30  by  group  meet- 
ings at  which  the  above  named  persons  will  act  as  chairmen  of  the 
sections  indicated.     Places  of  meeting  to  be  announced. 

Masonic  Temple,  Auditorium 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

Address — "Reconstruction  in  the  Teaching  of  English." 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Pendleton,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

OFFICERS 

President Mrs.  Rosa  M.  R.  Mikels,  Indianapolis 

Secretary Miss  Lillian  Chambers,  Newcastle 
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CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Church 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:30  P.  M. 

1.  "English  Words  and  the  Latin  that  Lies  Beneath  Them." 

Professor  F.  H.  Weng,  State  Normal  School 

2.  Address — "The  Value  of  Classical  Studies." 

Dr.  Allan  B.  Philputt,  Pastor  Central  Christian  Church,  Indian- 
apolis. 

3.  "What  Shall  Be  Read  in  the  Second  Year  of  Latin?" 

Professor  S.  E.  Stout,  Indiana  University 

4.  Discussion — 

Leader,  Henry  Schell,  Manual  Training  High  School 

5.  Reports  of  Committees  and  Business  Session. 

OFFICERS 

President H.  M.  Gelston,  Indianapolis 

Permanent  Secretary Lillian  Gay  Berry,  Bloomington 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  SECTION 

Athenaeum 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 

"Some  Recent  Tendencies."         W.  D.  Wigent,  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  111. 
"Rhythm  Typewriting  Demonstration." 

Miss  Minnie  Walls  and  Typewriting  Class,  Noblesville  High  School, 
Noblesville,  Ind. 
General  Discussions. 

2:00  P.  M. 
"What  Should  Be  the  Standard  of  Efficiency  for  Teachers  of  Commer- 
cial Subjects?" 
M.  E.  Studebaker*,  Department  Commerce,  Eastern  Division  Indiana 
State  Normal,  Muncie. 
"Where  to  Place  Emphasis  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping." 

W.  A.  Sheaffer,  West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Round  Table  Discussion. 
Reports  of  Committees. 

OFFICERS 

President. M.  S.  Cole,  Marion 

Vice-President E.  E.  Barnhart,  Wabash 

Secretary Miss  Edith  R.  Finch,  Indianapolis 

KINDERGARTEN  SECTION 

Murat  Theatre 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 

Group  of  Songs— Students  of  Teachers'  College,  Indianapolis. 
Story— Miss  Ruby  Stapp,  Teachers'  College. 

Address— "The  Obligation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  School  as  a  Whole." 
Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 
Round  Table  Discussion— Leader,  Miss  Ruth  Patterson. 
Story— Miss  Martha  A.  Gill,  Teachers'  College,  Indianapolis. 
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officers 

President June  Van  Allen,  Indianapolis 

Vice-President Marguerite   Fey,   Evansville 

Secretary Helen  Wesp,  Anderson 

Executive  Committee — 

Martha  Gill Indianapolis 

Helen  F.  Bain Indianapolis 

Alice  Butler  Kaylor Indianapolis 

PRIMARY  SECTION 
Hotel  Severin  Roof  Garden 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  12:30  P.  M. 

2:00  P.  M. 
Luncheon 

Group  of  Songs — Fort  Wayne  Teachers. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Address — "School  Organization  in  Relation  to  Democratic  Citizenship." 
Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

OFFICERS 

President Gail  Calmerton,  Fort  Wayne 

Vice-President Mary  S.   Mulligan,  Anderson 

Secretary Lois  Wetz,  Columbus 

MATHEMATICS  SECTION 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 

"The  Reorganization  of  High  School  Mathematics  Due  to  What  the  War 
Has  Revealed."  Round  Table  Discussion 

Discussion — "Resolved,  That  Algebra   Should  Be  Elective  in  the  High 
School." 

Affirmative,  R.  W.  Townsend,  Warsaw. 
Negative,  P.  D.  Edwards,  Indianapolis. 
"The  Reorganization  of  Ninth  Grade  Mathematics." 

Professor  J.  R.  Clark,  Chicago  Normal  College 
A  discussion  will  follow  each  paper. 
Reports  of  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting — 

Murray  Dalman,  chairman  of  a  committee  to  develop  a  course  in 

High  School  Mathematics. 
Bertram   Sanders,  chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  correlation  of 
English  and  Mathematics. 

OFFICERS 

President Fred  H.  Croninger,  Fort  Wayne 

Secretary Anna  B.  Ward,  Kokomo 

Executive  Committee — 

Professor   Dantzig Bloomington 

Bertram   Sanders Indianapolis 

Mabel  Bonsall Terre  Haute 

3—49525 
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HISTORY  SECTION 

Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Church 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  on  "History  and  Education  for  Citizenship." 

F.  S.  Bogardus,  State  Normal,  Terre  Haute 

Discussion. 

Address— "Why  Teach  History?"  William  W.  Sweet,  Greencastle 

12:30  Luncheon 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

Caleb  Mills  Hall 

Address— "Should  Vocational  Interests  Determine  the  History  Curricu- 
lum?" Harlow  Lindley,  Earlham  College,  Richmond 
Address — "Mobilizing  the  Mind  of  America." 

Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

OFFICERS 

President Herriott  C.   Palmer,  Franklin 

Vice-President W.  O.  Wissler,  Richmond 

Secretary-Treasurer Emmett  A.  Rice,  Indianapolis 

Executive  Committee — 

Minnie  Weyl Terre  Haute 

Paul  T.   Smith Lafayette 

BIBLE  STUDY  SECTION 
Hollenbeck  Hall,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

THURSDAY^,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

Music — 

Miss  Mae  Moxley,  Connersville,  Ind. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Gladozin,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Address — Dr.   George  R.   Grose,   President   DePauw   University,   Green- 
castle. 

Address — Rev.  J.  A.  Burns,  President  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

Discussion. 

Business  Meeting. 

OFFICERS 

Chairman  Board  of  Control E.  L.  Rickert 

INDIANA  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
Murat  Theatre 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 
Order  of  Business — 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

Amendments,  Appeals  and  New  Rules. 

Basketball  Tourneys. 

Track  and  Field  Meets. 

Committee  Reports. 

Miscellaneous. 
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Permanent  Secretary ,  a.  L. I Tester^nGSPorte 

Board  of  Control — 

President George  H.  Reitzel 

Treasurer Ray  Johnson 

Merle  Abbett,  James  Leffel,  W.  A.  Denny. 

614184 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS'   SECTION 
K.  of  P.  Hall 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 

Address — "Character  Training  in  the  High  School." 

W.  A.  Millis,  President  Hanover  College 
General  Discussion. 

JOINT  SESSION  LIBRARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS' 

SECTION 
K.  of  P.  Hall 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

Address — "The  Enlarged  Program  of  the  American  Library  Association." 

Chalmers  Hadley,  Denver,  Colorado 
Address — "Book  Selection  for  High  School  Libraries." 

Miss  Martha  Wilson,  Cleveland  Public  Library 
Discussion — "The  Making  of  a  High  School  Library." 
Library  at  Shortridge  High  School — 

Mrs.  Nell  Ridpath  Sharp,  Indianapolis 
Library  at  South  Bend  High  School — 

Miss  Mabel  Miller,  South  Bend 
Library  at  Emmerich  Manual  Training  High  School — 

Mrs.  Helen  Saylor,  Indianapolis 
Library  at  Evansville  High  School — 

Miss  Irene  Rowe,  Evansville 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

Shortridge  High  School 

THURSDAY,' OCTOBER  30,  2:30  P.  M. 

Business  Meeting. 

Address — Dr.    Carl   Zeigler,   Supervisor  Physical  Education,   Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Discussion — Dr.  W.  A.  Ocker,  Leader,  Indianapolis. 
Demonstration — 

(a)  Shortridge   High   School   Girls,   Mrs.   Kate  R.   Steichmann,   Di- 
rector. 

(b)  Shortridge  High  School  Boys,  H.  C.  Reuter,  Director. 

OFFICERS 

President Emil   Rath,   Indianapolis 

Secretary Kate  R.  Steichmann 
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phi  delta  kappa  section 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 

Phi   Delta  Kappa  is   a  national  honorary  fraternity.     It  seeks  to 
foster  systematic  research  in  schoolroom  and  university  work. 
Address — "Educational  Democracy." 

Superintendent  Robert  W.  Himelick,  Fort  Wayne 
Address — "The  Greatest  Need  of  the  Teaching  Profession." 

Prof.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Indiana  University 

OFFICERS 

President W.   E.    Uphaus,  Bloomington 

Corresponding  Secretary .  .R.  G.  Seigford,  Bloomington 

BIOLOGY  SECTION 

Room  22,  Shortridge  High  School 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

"The  Economic  Services  of  Botany."  John  S.  Wright,  Indianapolis 

"The  Use  of  the  Camera  in  Teaching  Biology."    (Illustrated.) 

Benjamin  Wallace  Douglass,  Trevlac 
Round  Table  Discussion — 

"Plant  Diseases  as  Material  for  Botany." 

Miss  Helen  A.  Southgate,  Michigan  City 
"Science  Books  for  the  School  Library." 

Miss  Anna  Inskeep,  Reynolds 
"Making  Botany  Practical."  Miss  Nettie  Craft,  Franklin 

"A  Home-School  Garden  Project."  Miss  Ruth  Allerdice,  Indianapolis 

"Preparation  and  Use  of  Material  in  Biology." 

R.  B.  Morrison,  Indianapolis 
OFFICERS 

President. Rousseau  McClellan,  Indianapolis 

Secretary A.  D.  Montgomery,  Edinburg 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  SECTION 

Room  29,  Shortridge  High  School 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

Address — "Vocational  Chemistry  in  the  High  Schools." 

Mr.  F.  B.  Wade,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Address — "College  Entrance  Examinations  in  Physics." 

Dr.  A.  L.  Foley,  Indiana  University 
Address — "Some  Contributions  of  Physical  Science  to  the  Great  War." 

Mr.  M.  W.  Tatlock,  Shortridge  High  School 
General  Discussion — 

1.  "Effect  of  the  War  Upon  Present  and  Future  Chemistry  Teach- 

ing." Miss  Nellie  Craft,  Leader,  Franklin  High  School 

2.  "Status  of  Pure  Science  in  the  Reconstruction  Period." 

Edgar  K.  Chapman,  Wabash  College 
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It  is  desired  that  the  discussions  be  free  and  informal  and  that  all 
members  participate. 

OFFICEKS 

President R.  F.  Ratliff,  Danville,  Ind. 

Secretary W.  H.  Courson,  Lagro,  Ind. 

MUSIC  SECTION 

Odeon  Hall 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

Paper — "Vocational  Music  in  the  High  School." 

Ralph  Sloan,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Discussion — E.  B.  Wetherow,  State  High  School  Inspector. 
Paper — "Teaching  Harmony  in  the  High  School." 

Edward  B.  Birge,  Indianapolis 
Discussion — R.  G.  McCutcheon,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle. 
Paper — "The  Training  of  the  Music  Teacher." 

Oscar  H.  Williams,  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training 

OFFICERS 

President Arthur  W.  Mason,  Columbus 

Secretary Miss  Georgette  Barr,  Brazil 

Executive  Committee — 

L.  M.  Tilson,  Chairman Terre  Haute 

Anton  Embs New  Albany 

Miss    Mary   Hartz Logansport 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION 
Manual  Training  High  School 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M.    . 

1.  A  recitation  by  a  French  class  from  the   Shortridge  High   School, 

conducted  by  Miss  Alice  L.  Dunn,  Indianapolis. 

2.  Address — "Spanish  in  the  Curricula  of  the  High  Schools." 

Professor  John  D.  Fitz-Gerald,  University  of  Illinois 
OFFICERS 

President Prof.  George  D.  Morris,  Indiana  University 

Vice-President Miss  Louise  Wolf,  Fort  Wayne 

Secretary Miss  Mary  E.  Lynch,  Indianapolis 

Executive  Committee — 

Miss  Nellie  Morris,  Shelbyville. 

W.  F.  Collins,  Hagerstown. 

ALLIED  ARTS  SECTION 

Manual  Training  High  School  Assembly  Hall 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 

Paper — "The  Cultural  Benefits  of  Industrial  Arts." 

Miss  Flora  Bilby,  Muncie 
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Address — "Is  Art  Teaching  a  Present  Vital  Necessity?" 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  Indianapolis 
Address — "The  Development  of  Design  in  America." 

Walter  Sargent,  Chicago  University 

OFFICERS 

President John  W.   Rhoads,  Muncie 

Vice-President Miss  Bess  Foster,  Hammond 

Secretary Miss  Caroline  Ashbrook,  Indianapolis 

INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 
Masonic  Temple  Auditorium 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:00  A.  M. 
Address — "An  Adequate  Teaching  Profession." 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle 
Discussion — Mr.  Oscar  H.  Williams,  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 

OFFICERS 

President , Dr.  H.  L.   Smith,  Bloomington 

Secretary Miss  Flora  Wilbur,  Fort  Wayne 

INDIANA   PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION   CONVENTION 
All  Sessions  in  Hotel  Lincoln 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  9:30  A.  M. 
Business  Session. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  2:00  P.  M. 
Music — College  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts. 
Invocation. 
Music. 

Address — "The  County  Nurse."       Miss  Amalia  Bengtson,  Olivia,  Minn. 
Address— "Physical  Education."  George  Schlafer,  Bloomington 

Address — "The  Fundamental  Concern  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association." 
L.  N.  Hines,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Address— "The  Real  Value  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations." 

Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  6:30  P.  M. 
Banquet  in  Hotel  Lincoln,  tickets  $1.25. 
Toastmistress — Mrs.  Hence  Orme,  President. 
"Indiana" — Governor  Goodrich. 
"The  State  an  Offender"— Judge  James  A.  Collins. 
Music. 

"The  Responsibility  of  Fatherhood" — Mr.  Fred  Hoke. 
"Hoosier  Heroes" — Mayor  Charles  Jewett. 
'The  Unfinished  Task"— Dr.  W.  L.  Bryan. 
"The  Parent-Teacher  Association  a  Community  Force." 

Miss  Lida  Gardner 
"Mothers  of  Men"— Mrs.  Alice  French. 
"Co-operation"— Mrs.  Clark  Gifford. 
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friday,  october  31,  9:30  a.  m. 

Business  Session. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  2:00  P.  M. 

Music— College  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts. 

Invocation. 

Music. 

Address — "Vocational  Guidance."    Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  Purdue  University 

Address — "The  Real  Meeting  Place  of  the  Home  and  the  School." 

Dr.  Frank  S.  C.  Wicks 
Address — "Utilizing  Community  Agencies."  Professor  Ray  Trent 

Address — "Why  Our  Children  Reach  Juvenile  Court."    Judge  Frank  Lahr 

FRIDAY,   OCTOBER   31,   7:45   P.    M. 

Invocation — Rev.  Charles  M.  Reed. 

Music. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Address — "The  Homemaker's  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen." 

Rev.  Arch  Hall 
Address — "Seeking  the  Heart  of  Humanity."      Dr.  William  A.  McKeever 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER.  1,  10:00  A.  M. 
Business  Session. 
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SIXTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

Thursday  Night  Sessions,  October  30,  8  O'clock. 

1.     TOMLINSON  HALL. 

The  First  General  Session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order 
at  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Thursday,  October  30,  1919,  in  Tom- 
linson  Hall,  by  the  retiring  President,  George  L.  Eoberts, 
Lafayette. 

Community  Singing. 

Invocation:  Eev.  Edward  Haines  Kistler,  pastor 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis. 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firma- 
ment sheweth  his  handiwork. 

"Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
sheweth  knowledge. 

"There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard. 

"Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world. ' ' 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  called  us  as  a  people  to 
be  priests  and  kings  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  has  given  us  these  men  and  women  who  as 
priests  and  priestesses  are  seeking  to  bring  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  nation  to  those  places  where  all  life  shall  have 
communion  with  Thee,  where  they  shall  learn  Thy  message 
of  human  life  and  human  love.  Grant  that  they  may  lead 
these  boys  and  girls  to  constant  communion  with  Thee  in  all 
they  study,  or  do  or  say.  Be  with  us  in  this  convention. 
May  Thy  spirit  speak  unto  our  hearts  through  the  men  and 
women  who  may  address  us  so  that  we  may  go  down  from 
this  place  as  those  who  have  talked  with  Thee,  who  have 
heard  Thy  message,  thereby  becoming  stronger  for  the 
tasks  Thou  hast  given  us  to  do.     Be  with  the  President  of 
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these  United  States  and  in  Thy  good  will  restore  unto  him 
health  and  strength.  Be  with  his  counsellors  and  advisers, 
the  Congress  of  these  United  States,  and  all  who  are  in 
power  among  us,  that  we  may  be  known  as  a  people  whose 
G-od  is  the  Lord,  and  by  Thy  power  and  by  Thy  abiding 
among  us  make  of  us  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Most  High. 
For  Thy  Name's  sake  we  ask  it.     Amen. 

Community  Singing. 

Pkesident  George  L.  Robekts:  The  world  conditions 
which  made  my  nominal  term  of  service  as  your  presiding 
officer  two  years  instead  of  one,  are  all  too  well  known  to 
the  members  of  this  assemblage.  The  fate  of  battle  and  the 
scourge  of  disease  have  made  our  hearts  heavy  and  the 
tendency  sometimes  was  to  slow  down  our  former  enthusi- 
asms. However,  the  more  altruistic  impulses  came  to  the 
rescue  and  we  took  up  the  task  anew,  submerging  the  ego 
for  the  alter,  hoping  by  intensified  efforts  to  make  some- 
thing of  amends  for  the  immense  waste  caused  by  these  fell 
destroyers. 

At  this  time  the  sincerity  of  my  appreciation  of  the 
honor  which  has  been  mine  by  your  voice  does  not  lend  it- 
self readily  to  expression  in  mere  words.  To  be  selected  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  this  great  branch  of  the  forces  for 
conquest  over  ignorance,  vice,  crime  and  oppression  is,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  the  highest  mark  of  distinction  that 
may  be  bestowed  by  the  educational  people  of  this  State. 
Most  sincerely  I  thank  you. 

It  is  now  my  duty  and  privilege  to  surrender  to  Doctor 
Horace  Ellis,  former  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, this  gavel  and  to  present  him  to  you,  the  teachers 
of  Indiana,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  the  Sixty-fifth 
Annual  Session  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers '  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:     Doctor  Ellis. 

THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  METHOD. 

Dr.  Horace  Ellis,  Indianapolis. 

"Manners  maketh  man",  runs  the  old  proverb,  and,  in 
American  thought,  the  maxim  means  literally  manners 
beget  morals.  Nature's  method  of  procedure  in  her  pro- 
gram of  making  man's  manners  remained  a  hidden  secret 
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until  biologic  psychology  lifted  the  veil;  but  the  resultant 
revelation  has  transformed  modern  pedagogy.  Further- 
more, through  the  functioning  of  Nature's  method,  ignor- 
ance, man's  most  insistent  foe,  is  vanishing  from  the  world 
like  clouds  before  an  ocean's  gale.  The  manners  of  indi- 
viduals, of  nations,  and  of  peoples  alike  have  been  radically 
and  beneficently  altered  since  the  educative  forces  of  society 
have  come  to  recognize  and  begun  to  practice  Nature's 
method  of  instruction.  The  sentimental  basis  of  this 
method  may  be  found  in  the  widely  accepted  and  eternally 
true  utterance :  "As  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap" ; 
its  scientific  basis  is  biologic  psychology. 

The  Pkoblem. 

What  is  the  pedagogical  significance  of  biologic  psychol- 
ogy? It  merely  demonstrates  that  the  race  is  not  newly 
created  every  seven  years  as  men  once  held,  but  is  daily  re- 
created. Every  new  experience  becomes  a  permanent  soul- 
asset  to  the  individual — whether  for  good  or  for  evil  report. 
Through  the  inevitable  and  automatic  operations  of  the 
gustatory,  the  olfactory,  the  visual,  the  auditory,  and  the 
tactile  processes  accretions  are  made  to  man's  psychic  po- 
tential which  remain  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  He 
may  not  be  rid  of  them,  howsoever  he  wish  or  strive.  These 
neural  processes  are  the  recording  angels  which  hourly 
write  the  unerring  story  of  the  individual's  career.  In- 
stantly a  baby  is  born,  some  of  these  processes  begin  their 
life's  labor,  and,  in  a  very  brief  time,  all  of  them  co-operate 
to  tell  to  the  child  and  to  the  world  the  absolutely  accurate 
history  of  that  child.  They  do  not  err,  they  are  not  de- 
ceived, they  never  fail.  Their  record  is  faithful — albeit, 
happy  or  unhappy.  Upon  this  record  most  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  individual  shall,  in  later  life,  be  determined — 
most  of  his  speech  and  other  physical  acts  based.  Except 
for  the  interference  of  heredity  and  the  exercise  of  the 
will,  most  individual  acts  would  come  as  a  resultant  of  the 
experiences  to  which  the  individual  had  been  heir.  Chron- 
ology plays  no  part  in  this  automatic  game — since  ofttimes, 
the  individual  conduct  follows  experiences  long  since  past. 
Philanthropy,  criminology,  and  pedagogy  prognosticate 
with  fairly  reliable  accuracy  when  the  experiences  of  the 
subject  under  scrutiny  are  known. 
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Pkoducts  versus  Processes. 

Poets  and  philosophers  have  paid  exalted  compliment  to 
the  three  epochs  of  life — Childhood,  Youth,  and  Manhood. 
Underlying  causes  which  made  possible  these  rare  and  ideal 
subjects  eulogized  seem  not  to  have  impressed  the  critics  of 
the  past.  The  process — Nature's  method  of  instruction — 
holds  wide  interest  for  the  modern  world. 

Of  childhood  they  have  declared : 

"A  baby  is  a  sweet  new  blossom  of  humanity  fresh  fallen 
from  God's  own  home  to  blossom  in  the  earth." 

"Beautiful  as  is  the  morning  of  day,  so  is  the  morning 
of  life.  There  remains  a  purity,  modesty,  ingenuousness 
and  tenderness  about  childhood  which  looks  as  if  the  glory 
of  Eden  had  lingered  over  it  like  the  light  of  day  on  the 
hill-tops." 

"Children  are  God's  apostles  sent  forth  day, by  day  to 
preach  love  and  hope  and  peace. ' ' 

"When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

"And  Death  says  the  school  is  dismissed, 
"May  the  little  ones  gather  about  us, 

"To  bid  us  good-night  and  be  kissed." 

Contemplating  youth,  the  idealists  sing: 

"Youth  is  the  gay  and  pleasant  springtime  of  life,  when 
joy  is  stirring  in  the  dancing  blood  and  nature  is  calling 
with  a  thousand  songs  to  share  her  genial  feasts. ' ' 

"Youth  with  swift  feet  walks  onward  in  the  way;  the 
land  of  joy  lies  all  before  his  eyes." 

"Youth  is  a  continual  intoxication;  it  is  the  fever  of  rea- 
son.    The  golden  age  never  leaves  the  world  for  youth. ' ' 

Man  has  ever  furnished  food  for  brilliant  thought  among 
these  philosophers. 

"Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

"What  a  wonderful  work  is  man!  How  noble  in  rea- 
son, how  infinite  in  faculty !  In  form  and  movement  how 
express  and  admirable;  in  action  how  like  an  angel;  in  ap- 
prehension how  like  a  god. ' ' 

"To  have  known  one  good  old  man — one  man  who, 
through  the  chances  and  mis-chances  of  a  long  life,  has  car- 
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ried  his  heart  in  his  hand,  like  a  palm-branch,  waving  all 
discords  into  peace — helps  onr  faith  in  God,  in  ourselves, 
and  in  each  other,  more  than  many  sermons." 

"  Every  man  is  a  divinity  in  disguise,  a  god  playing  the 
fool.  It  seems  as  if  Heaven  had  sent  its  insane  angels  into 
onr  world  as  to  an  asylum.  And  here  they  will  break  out 
into  their  native  music  and  utter  at  intervals  the  words 
they  have  heard  in  Heaven;  then  the  mad  fit  returns,  and 
they  mope  and  wallow  like  dogs. ' ' 

Noble  panegyrics  all  these.  Indisputably,  a  great  man, 
good,  handsome,  stalwart,  is  the  first  of  created  things. 
When  Byron  characterized  man  as  "Half  dust,  half  deity, 
unfit  to  sink  or  soar  * ',  he  declared  a  partial  truth  only,  for, 
by  ' '  putting  away  childish  things ' ',  as  Saint  Paul  exhorts, 
man  may,  through  his  un-aided  efforts,  both  sink  and  soar. 
Man  may  be  anything  he  chooses  to  be  if  he  will  pay  the 
price — but  the  price  is  appropriate  experiences  ushered 
into  the  chambers  of  the  soul  through  the  avenues  of  the 
neural  processes. 

The  Discussion. 

The  decree  of  biologic  psychology  is  absolute  and  may 
not  be  set  aside.  If  childhood  shall  be  genuine  and  man- 
hood strong  then  children  must  behold  the  sunset  and  the 
clouds,  the  mountains  and  the  rivers,  the  trees  and  the 
prairies.  They  must  love  the  flute-note  of  the  blue  bird, 
the  warble  of  the  thrush,  and  the  exquisite  pipings  of  Bob 
White.  They  must  be  silent  at  the  sound  of  the  cathedral 
bell  and  alert  at  the  martial  strains  which  stirred  our  sires 
at  the  Brandywine  and  our  sons  in  the  Argonne.  They 
must  reverence  old  age,  pity  distress,  sympathize  with  sor- 
row, recoil  from  cruelty,  and  defend  honor,  justice,  and 
right. 

Happy  the  youth,  the  strong  man  as  well,  if  he  have 
heard  from  his  mother's  lips,  cradle  songs  which  breathe 
pure  love  and  tender.  Thrice  happy  is  he  who  shall,  in  his 
childhood,  be  spared  profane  sounds  and  sights  since  all  he 
sees  and  hears  inevitably  constitutes  a  portion  of  his  very 
existence.  It  vitally  affects  the  happiness  of  every  man,  if, 
in  his  youth,  he  be  privileged  to  hear  artistically  sanctioned 
music;  witness  scenes  which  decorum  approves;  hear  of 
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exploits  of  true  heroism;  learn  lessons  of  righteous  patri- 
otism— for  these  are  the  sources  of  his  manners,  and  man- 
ners maketh  man. 

Through  the  avenues  of  our  neural  processes,  trans- 
forming agencies  momentarily  enter  our  souls,  willing  or 
un- willing,  which,  with  the  going  down  of  every  day's  sun, 
proudly  or  sorrowfully  announce :  ' '  Behold  what  we  have 
this  day  wrought!"  Pre-eminently  wise  was  Iago  in  his 
challenge  to  Eoderigo :  ' '  'Tig  in  ourselves  whether  we  are 
thus  or  thus ; ' '  for  after  we  have  selected  our  experiences 
or  had  them  thrust  upon  us,  we  are  unavoidably  "thus  or 
thus." 

Anticipating  the  time  when  poetry  and  philosophy  may 
eulogize  all  of  earth's  peoples  even  as  they  have  compli- 
mented a  small  portion  of  them ;  the  time  when  man  shall, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  be  at  his  best,  American  peda- 
gogy yields  assent  to  the  dictum  of  biologic  science,  and 
cheerfully  and  confidently  accepts  the  task  of  providing  the 
neural  processes  of  the  American  school  children  with  those 
stimuli  which  shall  contribute  to  the  soul-life  of  those  chil- 
dren a  potential  which  is  true,  beautiful,  and  good.  So  far 
as  in  us  be  the  power,  with  the  means  afforded  us,  we  are 
determined  that  the  Republic's  children  shall  hear  truthful 
tales  and  mild  music;  behold  lovely  sights  and  inspiring 
vistas;  touch  only  those  things  which  do  not  despoil.  We 
shall  insist  that  penalties  attach  to  the  future  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  these  children  for  every  infraction  of  this 
scientifically  endorsed  program.  We  shall  aim  at  a  citi- 
zenship whose  loyalty  may  never  be  questioned,  because  this 
citizenship  has  in  its  youth  loved  The  Great  Stone  Face, 
Othello,  and  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

We  shall  henceforth  recommend  that  American  youth 
shall  make  pilgrimages,  either  in  actuality  or  through  the 
agencies  of  oral  stories  and  suitable  books,  to  Mount 
Vernon,  Monticello,  Springfield,  Oyster  Bay,  and  hereafter 
forever,  to  the  Marne,  to  worship  at  those  shrines  of  pure 
patriotism;  that  they  shall  journey  to  Lexington,  Valley 
Forge,  and  Yorktown  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  principles 
established  by  those  who  immortalized  these  spots;  that 
they  shall  be  taught  to  revere  the  memories  which  cluster 
about  Fanueil  Hall,  Independence  Hall,  The  Hermitage, 
Gettysburg,  and  Appomattox ;  that  they  shall  strive  to  emu- 
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late  the  sublime  virtues  of  Nathan  Hale,  Captain  Lawrence, 
and  all  the  other  thousands  of  youthful  patriots  who  have 
bravely  died  that  the  Republic  might  endure.  And  we  shall 
do  all  these  things  with  complete  assurance  that  American 
youth  thus  experienced  shall  grow  into  patriots  whose  fidel- 
ity to  the  principles  of  human  liberty  and  eternal  justice 
may  never  falter.  They  shall  love  the  Republic  because 
they  shall  understand  what  it  has  cost  to  establish  the  Re- 
public. 

Then  we  shall  witness  the  final  exit  of  those  who  would 
strike  down  the  Republic — strike  it  down  because  their  ex- 
periences have  not  enabled  them  to  understand  its  true  sig- 
nificance. Then  shall  disappear  forever  the  bomb-thrower, 
the  Bolshevist,  and  the  anarchist,  and  our  Nation  shall  pros- 
per for  a  thousand  years.  Experiences  are  the  fore-run- 
ners of  manners — and  manners  maketh  man.  Verily,  the 
public  schools,  thus  administered  are  the  sheet-anchor  of 
our  political  liberties.  l '  School  houses  and  school  masters 
are  forts  and  garrisons  to  this  Republic ";  and  since,  by 
common  agreement  of  statesmen,  the  final  destiny  of  the 
world  is  with  America,  the  steadying  hand  of  the  world's 
affairs  belongs  to  the  American  school  master.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  daily  confirmed.  If  the  famine  cry  sweep  in 
from  India ;  if  distress  reign  in  Messina ;  if  the  Boxer  slay 
in  China;  if  tyranny  raise  its  heel  to  crush  in  Germany; 
forthwith  the  world  looks  to  America,  and  America  refers 
the  matter  to  her  educated  leadership. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  condition,  our  Nation  has  the  right 
to  expect  the  schools  to  furnish  experts,  in  emergencies, 
who  shall  be  able,  as  a  result  of  scientifically  trained  minds, 
to  render  final  and  correct  answers  to  some  questions  of 
world-wide  consequence  and  with  which  the  Nation  must 
deal.     The  schools  will  not  shrink  from  the  task. 

First:  Poverty  is  a  grewsome  fact.  Millions  of  its 
unfortunate  victims  ultimately  sleep  in  a  potter's  field. 
The  cold  touch  of  poverty  has  left  a  deep,  ghastly,  and  ir- 
regular disfigurement  upon  the  body  of  the  world.  The 
souls  of  many  of  its  victims  are  dwarf  ed  and  gnarled.  They 
cry  out  in  despair,  are  never  satisfied,  often  grow  tempestu- 
ous. Accepting  the  wisdom  of  Burns  that  '  *  a  man 's  a  man 
for  a'  that,"  the  schools  proffer  the  world,  as  a  basis  of  ad- 
justment of  all  troubles  incident  to  poverty — "Live  and  let 
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live."  Suitable  adaptations  of  this  principle  would  relieve 
free  America  of  all  turbulence  incident  to  disorders  spring- 
ing from  want.  The  evidence  of  this  presumption  is  the  il- 
luminating fact  that  social  disturbances  rarely  occur  among 
those  who  have  experienced  the  beneficence  of  public  school 
training. 

Second:  Extravagance  is  a  blight  upon  the  world.  It 
affects  adversely  two  classes  of  our  people  in  particular — 
those  of  moderate  circumstances,  and  those  of  affluence. 
Imperious  fashion,  abnormally  stimulated  appetites,  and 
insatiable  ambitions  for  excessive  pleasures  play  havoc 
among  those  of  the  first  class.  Beguiled  into  the  belief  that 
happiness  can  be  bought  and  sold,  even  those  of  opulent 
means  shuttle  back  and  forth  in  their  quest  for  rare  diver- 
sion— expense  never  a  consideration — restless,  uneasy,  un- 
happy. To  the  first  class  the  schools  recommend  the  advice 
of  sturdy  old  Benjamin  Franklin :  ' '  Take  care  of  the  dimes 
and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves. ' '  While  to  the 
second  class  the  recommendation  of  Socrates  is  offered: 
"He  is  richest  who  is  content  with  the  least,  for  content  is 
the  wealth  of  Nature." 

Third:  War  is  still  the  court  of  last  resort — hateful 
as  it  is.  Some  there  be  who  affirm  that  war's  dark  dominion 
on  this  earth  is  now  ended  forever,  because,  forsooth,  good 
men  and  women  have  prayed  for  that  glorious  consumma- 
tion. They  pin  their  faith  to  hopes  prompted  by  their  de- 
sires. But  the  schools,  while  recognizing  that  of  all  the 
evils  to  public  liberty,  war,  perhaps,  is  the  most  to  be 
dreaded,  because  it  comprises  and  develops  every  other,  di- 
rect the  attention  of  peaceful  nations  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  wisest  students  of  this  problem,  and  urge  such  nations 
to  beware  of  protestations  of  peoples  and  nations  who 
habitually  pursue  selfish  policies.  The  schools  accept  the 
declaration  of  Edmund  Burke  :  "Unsettled  questions  have 
no  respect  for  the  repose  of  nations,"  and  understand  that 
as  long  as  there  are  unsettled  questions  there  exists  the  sure 
excuse  for  war.  The  schools  likewise  approve  the  remedy 
for  war  which  was  prescribed  by  Channing:  "WTar  will 
never  yield  but  to  the  principles  of  universal  justice  and 
love,  and  these  have  no  sure  root  except  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ."  The  war-problem  must  be  solved  by  the 
schoolmaster  rather  than  by  the  legislator. 

4—49525 
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Although  elevated  by  the  noble  achievements  of  natural 
science,  the  outlook  for  the  future  effective  functioning  of 
the  schools,  while  not  disheartening,  is,  nevertheless,  not  al- 
together bright.  The  established  order  of  things  has  been 
rudely  disturbed.  In  the  present  world-crisis,  unhappily 
the  schoolmaster  is  less  seriously  regarded  than  in  the  past. 
During  the  Dark  Ages,  those  long  years  when  the  world  fell 
asleep,  certain  schoolmasters,  moved  by  considerations  for 
the  final  welfare  of  the  human  family,  kept  the  fires  of  truth 
aglow  on  the  altars  of  pure  scholarship.  The  situation  to- 
day affords  a  parallel  in  at  least  two  essential  respects, 
to-wit :  First :  In  comparison  with  the  salaries  paid  work- 
ers in  other  fields  of  necessary  labor,  the  wages  of  the 
teachers  are  inconsequential.  Even  unskilled  labor  re- 
ceives a  return  greatly  in  excess  of  the  teachers '  per  diem. 
Teachers  receive  less  pay  than  wagon  drivers,  blacksmiths, 
tool  and  die  workers,  motor  drivers,  shoemakers,  and  chefs. 
The  average  pay  of  a  Chicago  teacher  today  is  $1.63,  while 
the  average  pay  of  the  bricklayer  is  $8.75.  Even  char- 
women are  better  paid  than  teachers.  Chicago  motormen 
on  their  surface  street-car  lines  receive  about  seven  dollars 
a  day.  In  five  teachers '  institutes  where  I  have  instructed 
within  the  last  half-year,  I  failed  to  find  a  single  teacher 
who  received  as  great  a  sum — and  I  made  critical  inquiry — 
as  many  county  superintendents  here  present  can  well  at- 
test. 

Upon  what  theory  does  this  Nation,  and  the  State  of  In- 
diana as  well,  expect  teachers  to  continue  to  render  to  the 
Republic  service  fundamental  to  our  National  existence! 
For  the  sake  of  the  Nation,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  some 
teachers,  like  their  brethren  of  the  olden  time  will  "  carry 
on"  in  spite  of  all  sacrifices  required  of  them.  With  these 
faithful  ones,  the  fact  that  the  world  is  all  awry,  does  not 
alter  the  case  in  the  least.  But  many  others — even  as  thou- 
sands have  already  done — will  abandon  the  schools  for  more 
remunerative  employment.  What,  then,  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Republic?  Who  shall  create  new  ideals  and  who  defend  the 
old?  •  The  Nation's  life  is  jeopardized  by  this  sad  condi- 
tion ;  for  let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  teachers  furnish 
and  direct  the  experiences  of  our  future  citizenship;  expe- 
riences beget  manners ;  and  manners  maketh  man. 
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Second:  Far  and  away  the  most  gratifying  single  cir- 
cumstances incident  to  onr  national  prosperity  is  the  un- 
dreamed-of interest  today  among  the  people  in  popular  edu- 
cation. Wherever  one  may  turn  the  school  houses  are  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  the  children  who  seek  admission 
to  our  puhlic  schools.  Eesourceful  superintendents  impro- 
vise portable  sheds  in  which  to  shelter  their  little  wards — 
making  the  most  of  a  very  bad  situation.  But  that  sort  of 
economy  which  shall  long  tolerate  this  make-shift  is  a  false 
economy — and  this  Nation  shall,  one  day,  pay  roundly  for 
this  temporizing  policy.  Children  are  entitled  to  the  best 
which  modern  architectural  skill  supplemented  by  medical 
and  pedagogical  science  can  provide  in  the  way  of  domicile. 
Their  health,  their  intellects,  their  very  souls  cry  out  for 
their  innate  rights  in  the  case.  Who  is  there,  if  he  under- 
stand that  our  National  destiny  is  in  the  hands  of  these  fu- 
ture citizens,  who  shall  deny  this  youthful  equity  in  our 
National  life? 

Who,  if  he  love  the  Eepublic,  can  stand  unmoved  when 
he  contemplates  the  post-war  interest  in  college  education? 
The  fears  we  indulged  a  few  months  ago,  while  our  sons 
were  away  fighting  the  battles  of  the  world,  that  the  col- 
leges might  not  soon  again  regain  their  prestige  among  the 
people  who  love  true  things  because  they  are  true,  are  all 
allayed.  Multitudes  now  come  up  to  the  Universities  whom 
the  war  taught  to  understand  the  virtues  which  inhere  in  a 
reliable  knowledge  of  things  and  the  laws  which  govern 
these  things.  Faculties  stand  amazed  at  the  number  of 
these  anxious  learners,  and  insistently  appeal  to  the  public 
for  assistants  in  these  basic  labors.  Buildings  and  equip- 
ment no  longer  adequately  meet  the  demand.  A  new  re- 
vival of  learning  is  at  hand.  Shall  these  youths  with  hun- 
gering souls  be  offered  a  stone  when  they  ask  for  the  bread 
of  life  1  Shall  this  Eepublic,  shall  Indiana,  deny  them  ?  If 
so,  by  just  that  much  do  we  contribute  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  American  institutional  life.  Broad  are  our  acres ;  abund- 
ant are  our  resources;  strong  our  attachments  to  abstract 
right  and  justice ;  but  we  may  not  felicitate  ourselves  that 
the  schools,  as  one  factor  in  our  scheme  of  progression,  re- 
ceive their  appropriate  consideration — they  do  not.  The 
Nation  must  continue  to  depend  upon  our  college  trained 
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men  and  women  to  frame  programs  of  action  in  days  of 
National  peril ;  the  colleges  mnst  therefore  be  sustained  in 
times  of  repose. 

Narrow  the  vision  of  the  man  who  fails  to  understand 
the  imminent  peril  to  the  world's  ideals  incident  to  any 
short-sighted  policy  of  false  economy  in  connection  with  onr 
schools.  Money  there  is,  money,  money,  money;  yet  the 
schools  and  the  teachers  of  these  schools  stand  precisely 
where  they  stood  prior  to  the  world's  cataclysm  of  sorrows. 
We  tanght  the  stalwarts  who  triumphed  in  the  Argonne  the 
mere  mechanics  of  marching  and  of  fighting  within  a  few 
brief  months;  but  it  required  "years  and  tears"  to  create 
that  invincible  spirit  which  astonished  the  world  when  it 
entered  action.  That  same  spirit  shall  be  conscripted  again 
in  the  swift  fleeting  decades,  and  the  schools  alone  can  pro- 
vide it.  Dangerous  policy  to  drive  the  teacher  to  despair 
for  financial  considerations ;  sure  omen  of  disaster  this  in- 
efficiency in  the  functioning  of  our  colleges  incident  'to  the 
cry  of  a  false  economy.  When  the  schools  fail  to  fulfill 
their  great  mission  of  furnishing  a  dependable  citizenship 
then  the  days  of  the  Republic  are  numbered. 

The  future  prosperity  of  the  world,  the  future  simplicity 
of  the  world,  the  future  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world, 
rest  with  the  educative  agencies  of  the  world.  When, 
through  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  wise  advisers, 
whether  professional  teachers  or  others,  earth's  peoples 
shall  adopt  principles  of  human  conduct  based  upon  experi- 
ences which  are  true,  beautiful  and  good,  forthwith  there 
shall  be  ushered  in  a  new  era  the  achievements  of  which 
shall  be  noble  beyond  compare.  The  day  may  be  distant 
when  these  conditions  shall  widely  obtain ;  but  the  light  of 
that  day  began  to  break  when  biology  gave  to  pedagogy  the 
secret  of  effective  instruction. 

Peesident  Ellis  :  At  one  time  our  distinguished  guest 
tonight  was  a  modest  school  teacher  like  unto  ourselves. 
Then  he  heard  the  call  of  patriotic  justice  and  became  a 
stalwart  defender  of  our  interests  in  the  courts  of  his  native 
State.  He  has  kept  his  ear  close  to  the  ground,  but  if  you 
were  to  ask  Governor  Lowden  what  he  is,  he  would,  I  am 
sure,  reply  "A  farmer."  He  is  the  distinguished  Chief 
Executive  of  our  sister  State  to  the  west.     His  domicile 
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therefore  is  Illinois;  Ms  country  this  whole  Republic.     We 
are  his  people. 

I  am  proud  to  present  to  you  tonight  the  Honorable 
Frank  0.  Lowden,  Governor  of  Illinois.     (Applause). 

ADDRESS.* 
Hon.  Frank  0.  Lowden,  Governor  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  it  has  sort  of  taken  me  back  more  years  than  I  am 
going  to  confess  to  you  tonight,  to  have  been  with  you  this 
evening.  I  was  a  teacher,  as  you  have  been  told,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  had  all  sorts  of  experiences  as  a  teacher. 
I  was  a  teacher  in  the  country  schools  on  the  prairies  of 
Iowa.  I  afterwards  achieved  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  principal  of  a  school  in  a  small  town  and  I 
think  the  proudest  period  of  my  life  when  I  was  once,  just 
once,  selected  as  an  instructor  at  a  county  normal  institute. 
I  afterwards  taught  in  a  high  school,  and  this  ended  my 
career  as  a  teacher.  And  yet  I  ought  not  to  say  that,  be- 
cause as  I  have  grown  older  I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that 
every  man  and  every  woman  whose  life  has  not  been  lived 
in  vain  is  a  teacher  all  his  life  in  some  sort  of  way.  I  am 
reminded  as  I  read  the  record  of  the  men  of  the  past  that 
we  forget  what  they  did,  we  forget  what  offices  they  held, 
we  forget  what  work  of  distinction  they  achieved,  but  we 
remember  only  the  things  they  taught  to  the  world  which 
have  been  of  use  to  humanity.  And  so  the  men  and  women 
of  today  and  the  little  children  are  the  pupils  of  all  the  men 
and  women  of  all  time  who  have  done  things  that  were  of 
use  to  the  world. 

The  other  day  in  reading  a  book  called  "The  Education 
of  Henry  Adams, ' '  a  book  that  has  been  much  mentioned  by 
all  the  critics  and  one  with  which  many  of  you  no  doubt 
are  familiar,  I  found  a  sentence  or  two  which  I  have  written 
down  and  which  really  make  the  text  for  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you  this  evening,  because  (and  I  have  no  doubt  I  owe  you 
an  apology)  I  presumed  on  the  fact  that  I,  too,  was  once 
a  teacher  and  did  not  prepare  a  formal  address  but  will 
simply  content  myself  with  talking  to  you  informally  about 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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the  things  that  I  know  are  of  prime  interest  in  this  interest- 
ing if  critical  time.  The  words  of  the  author  of  this  book 
are: 

"A  parent  gives  life,  bnt  as  a  parent  gives  no  more.  A 
murderer  takes  life,  but  his  deed  stops  there.  But  a 
teacher  affects  eternity.  He  can  never  tell  where  his  in- 
fluence stops." 

The  author  of  that  book  is  cynical  about  many  things, 
pessimistic  about  others,  but  yet  in  these  sentences  he  has 
expressed  a  profound  truth.  It  is  true  of  all  teachers  of 
all  ages  and  all  climes — although  they  frequently  have  been 
illy  compensated,  as  you  have  just  been  told,  they  have 
been  honored  among  wise  and  good  people  everywhere. 

And  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  the  teacher  was  as  important  as  he  is  today.  We 
have  only  within  the  last  few  years  learned  the  tremendous 
value  of  the  public  schools  of  America.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  many  people  were  fearful  that  we  would  not  hold 
together.  Many  people  believed  that,  deriving  our  citizen- 
ship as  we  did  from  so  many  nationalities,  there  would  be 
no  cohesion  when  the  moment  came  to  strike.  And  they 
would  have  been  right  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  public 
schools  of  America,  for  whatever  cohesion  there  was  among 
the  people  was  the  direct  fruit  of  the  public  schools.  In 
the  public  schools  of  America  there  are  classes  in  study, 
but  not  otherwise.  The  poor  boy  and  the  rich  boy,  the  poor 
girl  and  the  rich  girl  sit  side  by  side,  pursue  the  same  stud- 
ies and  react  to  the  same  influences,  and  learn  in  that  com- 
panionship that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  them, 
after  all.  And  it  was  that  influence  of  the  public  schools 
which  enabled  the  American  people  to  achieve  a  solidarity 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  danger  that  had  ever  come  to 
them.  And  yet  there  were  defects  revealed  by  the  war 
which  we  now  must  cure ;  there  were  things  which  even  the 
schools  had  not  accomplished  which  must  now  be  done  if  we 
shall  face  with  security  the  future.  I  was  delighted  this 
evening  with  the  community  singing  because  I  believe  there 
are  infinite  possibilities  to  come  out  of  community  singing 
and  to  come  out  of  community  activities,  and  to  come  out  of 
community  cooperation  to  effect  the  thorough  Americaniza- 
tion of  our  people.     In  the  old  days  out  in  the  country  where 
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I  was  raised  the  school-house  was  a  community  center,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  as  a  community  center  it  was  more 
effective  than  as  an  educational  center ;  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  was  not  more  valuable.  It  did  not  comply  with  all  the 
requirements  of  architecture,  it  was  imperfect  and  rude; 
but  the  people  met  there.  They  met  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  but  they  met  in  debating  societies,  they 
met  in  spelling  schools,  and  they  met  in  arithmetic  schools 
I  remember,  for  a  period,  and  it  was  the  touch  of  elbow  to 
elbow  among  all  the  people  who  lived  in  these  communities 
that  made  them  American  in  ideals  and  American  in  patri- 
otism. 

Now  if  we  can  take  that  idea  practiced  in  that  rude  way 
upon  the  frontiers  of  our  country  and  carry  it  out  to  per- 
fection in  the  better  organized  and  better  manned  and  better 
sustained  schools  of  today,  we  can  supply  the  defects  which 
were  revealed  in  the  cruel  months  of  the  war,  and  it  is  to 
the  teachers  of  America  that  we  must  look  to  accomplish 
these  changes.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  when  so  much  new  and  strange  and  dangerous 
doctrine  was  in  the  air  as  now;  there  never  was  a  time  in 
all  our  past  when  all  the  old  ideals  were  challenged  as  they 
are  challenged  now  everywhere.  The  things  that  are  taught 
in  every  reader  in  the  schools  are  in  dispute  by  the  enemies 
of  our  civilization  and  of  our  country.  This  new  and 
strange  doctrine  that  has  arisen  upon  the  other  side,  that 
has  already  deluged  Russia  and  threatens  Italy  and  France 
and  Great  Britain,  has,  I  regret  to  say,  found  lodgment 
upon  our  own  soil,  and  unless  we  meet  that  destructive  doc- 
trine all  that  we  have  held  precious  and  sacred  in  all  our 
past  has  been  lost  forevermore.  Because  that  new  and 
strange  doctrine  teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  re- 
ligion, it  tells  us  that  religion  is  but  the  invention  of  cunning 
men  to  fasten  their  rule  upon  others.  They  tell  us  that 
morals  and  ethics  are  but  the  artifice  of  designing  men  to 
take  from  people  their  rights,  that  the  family  is  but  the  idle 
concept  of  a  dead  and  dying  age,  and  everything  for  which 
the  schools  stand  in  America,  every  noble  and  unselfish 
emotion  which  thrills  the  heart  of  the  young  boy  or  the 
young  girl,  every  dream  of  justice  and  of  a  better  world  is 
swept  away  and  a  cold,  cruel,  crass  materialism,  as 
deadly   and   soulless   as   the  materialism   of  the    Central 
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Empire  of  Europe,  is  threatening  us  today  and  threatening 
us  with  more  chance  to  succeed  than  that  other  danger  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  tonight. 

So  the  men  and  women  of  America  who  teach  in  these 
schools,  whether  they  are  out  in  the  country,  whether  they 
are  in  the  village,  the  town  or  the  city,  wherever  they 
may  be,  hold  the  future  of  this  Eepublic  in  the  hollow  of 
their  hands.  The  parent,  as  the  author  whom  I  have  quoted 
tonight  has  said,  gives  life  but  no  more,  the  murderer's  act 
is  soon  completed,  but l '  the  teacher  affects  eternity. ' ' 

Now  let  us  see  what' are  some  of  the  things  which  we 
have  been  learning  and  teaching  in  the  old  schools  which 
are  called  in  question.  First,  we  were  taught  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  a  government  founded  upon  righteousness  and 
justice  and  that  it  is  administered  by  the  majority,  but  that 
there  are  certain  rights  of  the  humblest  individual  which  are 
beyond  the  power  of  even  the  greatest  majority.  Among 
these  rights  is  the  right  to  worship  God  in  accordance  with 
one 's  own  conscience ;  because  we  find  in  America  that  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  creates  the  atmosphere  in  which 
true  religion  best  lives.  That  right  was  regarded  so 
sacredly  by  the  founders  of  our  government  that  although 
the  humblest  man  in  all  our  midst  should  stand  alone,  he  is 
protected  by  the  majesty  of  the  law  against  the  greatest 
majority  imaginable.  And  these  old  fathers  went  on  and 
said,  There  are  other  rights  which  we  believe  are  so  sacred 
that  any  man,  no  matter  how  obscure  shall  be  protected  in 
the  exercise  of  these  rights  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  among  these  rights,  they  declared  is  life,  and  so  life 
was  removed  from  the  power  of  the  majority  and  placed 
above  any  human  power.  And  again  they  said  that  liberty, 
liberty  for  which  men  in  former  years  had  given  their  lives, 
was  so  dear  to  the  human  heart  that  the  liberty  of  the  poor- 
est man  of  our  land  was  sacred  forevermore  against  the 
power  of  even  the  greatest  majority.  And  so  with  prop- 
erty. They  took  these  rights  one  by  one,  these  rights  upon 
which  our  civilization  was  founded,  and  they  removed  them 
from  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  majority  and  protected 
them  in  their  exercise  forevermore.  That  is  the  kind  of 
government  that  our  fathers  founded. 

The  very  fundamental  principles  of  that  government  are 
challenged  today  on  every  hand  and  a  new  doctrine  has 
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arisen  that  the  law  of  the  majority  is  supreme  and  that  no 
matter  what  anger  or  what  hatred  inspire  it  to  pursue  a 
helpless  minority,  that  majority  should  have  its  will,  and  I 
say  to  you  that  if  that  doctrine,  that  doctrine  which  you  hear 
preached  upon,  your  streets  from  day  to  day  and  to  which 
some  book-shops  in  every  large  city  in  this  country  are 
exclusively  devoted,  if  that  doctrine  shall  ever  gain  sway  in 
America,  then  every  grave  from  Lexington  to  Argonne  is 
filled  by  dreamers  whose  dream  is  never  to  come  true. 

And  so  we  have  a  lot  of  educational  work  ahead  of  us. 
What  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  teaching  the  boys  and 
girls  today?  We  have  told  them  that  our  government  is 
above  all  a  government  of  justice  and  righteousness  to  all 
men.  We  have  impressed  upon  them  that  the  majority  has 
no  power  over  the  sacred  rights  which  alone  give  to  life 
dignity  and  worth.  I  wish  I  might  speak  to  you  in  a  more 
cheerful  vein.  I  wish  I  might  tell  you  that  there  were  no 
dangers  ahead.  It  is  always  easier  to  sing  "All's  well! 
All's  well!"  But  unless  we  have  the  courage  to  face  the 
dangers  that  confront  us  they  will  finally  overcome  us. 

Today  as  I  came  down  on  the  train  I  was  reading  the 
life  of  a  great  American  who  died  last  January,  a  man  who 
was  the  greatest  American  of  his  time,  as  I  believe.  (Ap- 
plause). Men  differed  with  him  as  to  his  views  on  eco- 
nomic questions  and  possibly  on  others,  but  all  the  world 
united  in  a  tribute  to  his  sincerity  and  his  Americanism, 
to  his  patriotism  and  his  devotion  to  his  country.  There 
was  no  division  there.  And  I  love  to  think  that  he,  too,  was 
a  great  teacher  when  he  was  President.  I  love  to  think  that 
his  great  words  which  he  bequeathed  shall  abide  and 
throughout  all  time  shall  help  us  when  doubts  and  perplexi- 
ties beset  us,  and  shall  point  to  the  path  of  duty  when  that 
path  is  obscure.  He  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  no  matter  how  great  a  man  may  be  in  any  other  voca- 
tion, if  he  has  rendered  real  service  to  the  world  he  is  a 
greater  teacher  in  that  than  in  any  other  position  he  has 
held, 

How  let  me  read  to  you  what  I  read  this  morning  on  the 
way  down,  in  which  he  suggests  to  you  the  possibility  of 
danger. 

"In  the  vast  and  complicated  mechanism  of  our  modern 
civilized  life,  the  dominant  note  is  the  note  of  industrialism, 
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and  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  *  *  *  to  each 
other  and  to  the  public  at  large,  come  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  intimate  questions  of  family  life. 

' '  The  corporation  has  come  to  stay,  just  as  trade  union 
has  come  to  stay.  Each  can  do  and  has  done  great  good. 
Each  should  be  favored  as  long  as  it  does  good,  but  each 
should  be  sharply  checked  where  it  acts  against  law  and 
justice.' ' 

Ah!  law  and  justice!  Words  running  through  all  his 
utterances,  because  after  all,  justice  must  be  the  corner- 
stone of  the  State  or  of  any  society  that  is  to  endure.  It  is 
not  simply  a  question  of  traditions,  it  is  the  question  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  just,  and  there  never  in  all  of  our 
history  was  such  an  example  of  devotion  to  the  idea  that 
there  was  and  must  be  no  classes  in  our  society.  There 
never  was  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  nation 
such  an  example  of  devotion  to  the  ' '  oneness ' '  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  that  idea  must  be  made  to  prevail.  We 
must  get  away  from  this  doctrine  with  which  the  minds  of 
our  men,  women  and  children  are  being  poisoned,  that  the 
people  of  America  are  being  divided  into  classes,  that  there 
must  be  a  hatred  between  classes.  That  idea  is  destructive 
of  American  institutions  and  if  it  prevails  the  end  of  our 
great  Republic  is  in  sight. 

There  is  another  thing  that  we  must  teach  in  our  schools, 
and  in  our  churches,  and  in  our  homes,  and  that  is  that  the 
economic  status  of  the  individual  is  not  all  there  is  in  life. 
That  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Bolshevik  philosophy,  under 
whatever  name  it  goes,  whether  under  the  name  of  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  (which  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms),  or  Bolshevism — that  all  there  is  in  life  is  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  individual.  Nothing  else  matters — reli- 
gion, art,  beauty,  love,  comradeship — all  are  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  the  past,  and  all  life  is  seen  to  consist  simply 
of  the  material  condition  of  the  individual.  If  that  con- 
cept of  life  be  true,  it  were  infinitely  better  that  our  civiliza- 
tion should  perish  than  that  the  race  should  live.  We  must 
get  back,  my  friends,  some  of  the  older  and  sweeter  con- 
cepts of  life. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
any  people  as  a  whole  lived  as  well  as  our  people  live  today. 
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Compare  the  time  now  with  fifty  years  ago,  or  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  tendency  each  decade  has  been  towards  a 
better  standard  of  living.  We  know  that  we  sometimes  feel 
we  are  deprived  of  things  we  ought  to  have,  but  if  we  will 
only  calmly  compare  today  with  the  past  we  will  see  that  we 
have  made  progress  all  along.  And  yet  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  people  were  so  rest- 
less and  so  discontented  in  many  parts  as  they  are  today. 
It  is  because  the  iron  of  materialism  is  entering  the  soul 
of  the  people  everywhere,  not  only  in  America  but  all 
around  the  world.  And  until  something  finally  takes  its 
place,  until  we  can  go  back  to  the  simple  pleasures  and  the 
simple  joys  of  our  pioneer  forefathers  and  mothers,  we  are 
going  to  have  unrest. 

I  often  think  of  the  present  as  compared  with  the  awful 
months  of  the  War.  We  all  went  through  it.  There  was 
not  a  man  in  America,  or  hardly  one,  that  was  not  bound  in 
some  sense  to  the  battle  front  of  Europe.  We  knew  that 
we  were  battling  for  our  lives.  We  dreaded  to  see  the 
paper  in  the  morning  for  fear  some  new  disaster  had  come 
to  the.  Allied  armies.  We  wondered  "how  long,  how  long 
will  our  lines  hold?"  And  yet  with  that  fear  of  failing 
staring  us  in  the  face,  there  was  something  finer  about  the 
American  people  than  there  is  today,  my  friends.  Why 
was  it  that  in  the  presence  of  danger,  with  disaster  only  a 
short  distance  away  as  it  seemed  to  us  so  often,  why  was 
it  that  we  got  together  in  our  community  centers,  why  was  it 
that  the  old  distrust  and  suspicion  disappeared?  Because 
there  was  revived  in  our  hearts  a  new  sense  of  the  worth  of 
human  brotherhood  and  human  kindness.  And  those  days 
were  better  days  than  we  are  living  in  now,  although  peace 
has  come,  unless  we  can  do  something  to  bring  back  the 
spirit  which  filled  with  exaltation  all  the  sky  in  those  awful 
months  of  war. 

As  I  said  to  you  when  I  started,  I  am  just  going  to  talk  a 
few  minutes,  because  as  I  speak  to  ygu  and  look  into  your 
faces  the  years  that  intervene  have  melted  away  and  I  feel 
again  as  though  you  were  my  fellow-teachers  in  Hardin 
County,  Iowa,  and  as  though  we  were  holding  a  normal  in- 
stitute at  the  county  seat.  So  I  am  just  going  to  talk,  not 
make  any  formal  address. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  of  an  evening  I  spent  in  Spring- 
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field  soon  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  just  a  little,  simple 
meeting  with  perhaps  a  dozen  people.  They  were  the  heads 
of  the  various  war  activities  and  they  were  gathered  to 
report  to  one  another  and  invited  me  to  go,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  do  so.  One  man  arose  and  said  it  was  his  duty 
to  keep  up  relations  between  the  people  of  the  country  and 
the  people  of  the  city ;  that  they  had  drifted  apart  in  the 
years  before  the  war,  they  did  not  know  one  another  any 
more,  and  he  was  perfectly  delighted  to  find  when  he  began 
to  work  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  men  and 
women  who  lived  out  in  the  fields  and  the  men  and  women 
who  lived  in  the  city ;  the  differences  were  purely  artificial 
and  they  all  disappeared  as  soon  as  human  contact  (which 
must  solve  most  of  our  problems  if  they  are  to  be  solved) 
was  restored.  He  said  it  was  worth  all  the  efforts  he  had 
made  to  find  that  new  sense  of  brotherhood  between  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  open  fields  and  under  God's  sky  and 
the  people  living  in  the  city. 

Another  man  arose  and  said  he  had  charge  of  the  reli- 
gious activities  during  the  war,  and  cooperated  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  Protestant  minister  and  the 
Jewish  rabbi,  and  he  found  there  was  not  so  much  differ- 
ence between  them  after  all,  that  under  the  stimulus  of  this 
great  danger  they  had  forgotten  their  petty  differences  and 
remembered  only  that  they  were  trying  to  serve  the  same 
Grod  and  the  same  great  cause.     (Applause). 

And  then  another  man  arose  and  said  it  had  been  his 
business  to  see  that  there  was  cooperation  between  the  min- 
ers and  the  mine  operators  of  the  district,  because  we  have 
many  coal  mines  around  Springfield.  And  he  told  how 
amazed  he  was  to  find  that  when  he  got  them  together  there 
was  not  so  much  difference  between  them  after  all.  The 
operators  might  wear  better  clothes,  but  they  had  the  same 
views  with  reference  to  the  war,  they  had  the  same  common 
humanity,  and  their  differences  disappeared. 

And  we  had  for  a  time,  although  we  did  not  know  what 
was  happening  on  the  other  side,  a  great,  splendid,  unified 
citizenship  at  home  that  made  us  irresistible  in  the  face  of 
all  the  armies  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  We  had  that 
during  the  war.  And  then  peace  came.  It  will  be  a  year  in 
a  few  days  since  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  how  we  re- 
joiced because  at  last  victory  had  come  to  our  armies  and 
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peace  had  returned  to  a  suffering  world !  And  we  looked 
into  the  future  with  a  new  hope  and  with  a  new  courage,  and 
some  of  us  prayed  that  the  old  sense  of  human  brotherhood 
that  had  come  again  to  our  distracted  country  might  re- 
main, because  if  we  could  hold  that,  if  we  could  keep  the 
cooperation  that  we  practiced  in  those  fateful  months  of 
war,  we  knew  that  America  was  entering  upon  a  new  and  a 
brighter  day  than  she  had  had  in  all  her  past.  But,  alas! 
it  is  slipping  from  our  grasp  and  the  old  jealousies,  the  old 
animosities  and  hatreds  are  coming  back  to  plague  the 
earth.  Now  if  you  teachers  of  Indiana  can  in  some  way 
help  us  to  recapture  that  spirit  wiiich  we  had  during  the 
war,  if  you  can  help  us  to  feel  the  thrills  which  moved  us 
and  united  us  during  that  time  of  deadly  danger,  you  will 
again  have  won  the  gratitude  of  humanity  and  you  will  have 
saved  your  country. 

But  I  have  learned  as  I  have  grown  older  and  as  I  re- 
viewr  my  past  years,  that  the  years  that  give  me  the  most 
satisfaction  and  the  largest  content  are  those  years  in  which 
I  was  teaching  those  boys  and  girls  out  in  Iowa;  the  years 
in  which  I  have  done  something  for  someone  else,  not  the 
years  in  wmich  I  have  made  my  greatest  material  gain.  So 
about  the  greatest  compensation  that  comes  to  us  (we  may 
not  know  it  until  our  old  age)  is  the  satisfaction  of  having 
helped  humanity  in  some  way  to  a  higher  and  better  day, 
and  you  have  that  opportunity  now  as  has  no  other  similar 
body  within  the  borders  of  your  State.  Help  us  to  recap- 
ture this  spirit  which  ennobled  and  transfigured  more  than 
one  hundred  million  men,  women  and  children,  and  America 
shall  enter  upon  a  new  and  greater  period  than  she  has 
ever  known,  and  not  only  that,  but  under  the  inspiration  of 
her  example  humanity  will  have  made  all  the  gains  of  which 
Ve  dreamed  when  we  were  making  the  sacrifices  of  war.  It 
is  not  America  alone.  My  friends,  this  country,  as  has  been 
so  often  said  by  Lincoln  and  others,  is  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth.  Everyone  I  have  seen  among  the  men  from  Europe 
in  the  last  few  months  believe  this,  that  we  are  to  determine 
not  only  our  own  fate  but  the  fate  of  the  world,  because  if 
America,  with  her  century  and  a  half  of  self-government 
shall  not  survive  the  assaults  of  her  enemies,  if  America 
shall  not  succeed  in  governing  herself,  what  hope  under  the 
sun  is  there  for  the  other  nations  of  the  earth?     America  in 
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all  her  past  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  lovers  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world ;  she  has  been  the  inspiration  of  states- 
men of  the  Old  World  upon  every  measure  in  regard  to 
human  freedom.  She  has  been  the  solace  of  the  soldier 
fighting  and  dying  for  liberty  in  other  lands,  for  through 
the  mists  that  dimmed  his  dying  eye  he  saw  in  his  mind  the 
flag  of  America  and  dared  to  hope  that  one  day  men  would 
be  free  throughout  the  earth.  And  if  America  shall  fail, 
where  shall  the  poor,  broken  dreamer  of  liberty  find  refuge 
and  hope  f 

We  must  recapture  the  spirit  that  made  us  stand  erect, 
really  in  the  image  of  our  Maker,  during  those  fateful 
months  of  war,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  common  humanity  and  of  a  common  brotherhood 
move  forward,  not  only  for  ourselves  and  our  children  and 
our  children's  children,  but  for  all  the  future  of  all  the 
world.     I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Pkesident  Ellis  :  It  is  necessary  for  some  business  to 
be  enacted  tonight  that  is  of  great  consequence.  It  has 
been  thought  wise  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  the  financial  crisis  in  our  schools,  and  if  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of  this  committee  I  shall 
name  it  at  this  time. 

Committee  on  the  Financial  Crisis  in  Our  Schools — 

U.  Gr.  Weatheely Bloomington 

E.  W.  Himelick Fort  Wayne 

E.  K.  Deveicks Indianapolis 

Jesse  Eschbaoh Indianapolis 

E.  N.  Haskins Vincennes 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  this  committee  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  particular  local  issue  in  Indiana, 
but  with  the  relations  and  condition  of  the  country  at 
large  as  well  as  Indiana. 

I  shall  also  appoint  the  following  committees : 

Committee  on  Resolutions — 

One  Year— De.  H.  L.  Smith,  Chairman 

Bloomington 

One  Year — Kathaeine  Beeson Lafayette 

One  Year — N.  J.  Lashee Gas  City 
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Two  Years — J.  W.  Foreman Vincennes 

Two  Years — H.  B.  Roberts New  Castle 

Two  Years — Fred  Gladden Clayton 

Committee  on  Nomination  of  Members  of  Reading  Circle 
Board — 

R.  W.  Himelick,  Chairman Fort  Wayne 

Lee  Swails    Indianapolis 

Guy  Waldrip Covington 

E.  U.  Graff Indianapolis 

W.  W.  Carter Bicknell 

Committee  on  Auditing  the  Books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association — 

Orra  Hopper,  Chairman Salem 

Frank  F.  Heighway Crown  Point 

Harry  Evans Williamsport 

Committee  on  Auditing  the  Books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Reading  Circle  Board — 

Samuel  Scott,  Chairman Jefrersonville 

William  Halnon Vincennes 

W.  B.  Van  Gorder Albion 

Committee  on  Necrology — 

Josephine  K.  Bauer,  Chairman Indianapolis 

Mary  Harsha Princeton 

Edna  Harvey Maxwell 

Helen  Bonowman Vincennes 

In  chapter  one  of  the  Report  we  will  ask  permission 
to  appoint  a  committee,  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Memorial 
Commission.  This  resolution  will  come  up  for  action  Satur- 
day morning.  The  idea  is  simply  this:  that  all  of  the 
living  Ex-State  Superintendents,  the  President-Elect  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis 
Public  Schools,  two  Indiana  women  teachers  of  approved 
experience,  shall  consider  ways  and  means  for  the  pro- 
viding of  a  memorial  for  the  teachers,  men  and  women 
alike,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  Federal  service  during 
the  war.  Of  course  nothing  can  be  done  this  year,  but  the 
idea  is  to  appoint  the  committee  so  that  they  may  go  to 
work  and  report  at  our  next  annual  meeting.  With  your 
permission  I  will  appoint  the  Memorial  Committee  tomor- 
row morning. 
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(Doctor  Ellis  assigned  the  meeting  places  of  the  Con- 
gressional districts  in  the  hall;  then  introduced  Prof.  D. 
T.  Weir,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  made 
some  announcements  regarding  meetings,  etc.,  after  which 
the  session  adjourned.) 

Following  the  adjournment  at  Tomlinson  Hall,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  attendance  not  only  there  but 
at  the  other  meetings  as  well,  met  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts, at  places  appointed  in  Tomlinson  Hall,  and  selected 
the  following  officers  of  the  Association: 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
First  District — G.  E.  Behrens,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Second  District — W.  W.  Carter,  Bieknell. 
Third  District— Glenn  V.  Scott,  New  Albany. 
Fourth  District — Samuel  Wertz,  Columbus. 
Fifth  District— T.  C.  Malan,  Russellville. 
Sixth  District— J.  W.  Holton,  Shelbyville. 
Seventh  District — Elsa  Huebner,  Indianapolis. 
Eighth  District— Ernest  Black,  Muncie. 
Ninth  District — H.  M.  Dixon,  Tipton. 
Tenth  District — C.  V.  Peterson,  Lafayette. 
Eleventh  District — N.  J.  Lasher,  Gas  City. 
Twelfth  District— Clara  Griffith,  Fort  Wayne. 
Thirteenth  District — Jas.  Wilkinson,  Goshen. 
Ex-officio — Horace  Ellis. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Five  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  retire  each 
year  and  five  new  members  are  elected.  The  following 
members  were  chosen  this  year : 

Sixth  District — A.  H.  Hines,  Cambridge  City. 

Seventh  District — Belle  O'Hair,  Indianapolis. 

Eighth  District— M.  F.  Worthman,  Decatur. 

Ninth  District — C.  E.  Hinshaw,  Kokomo. 

Tenth  District — C.  R.  Dean,  Rensselaer. 

Eleventh  District— 0.  J.  Neighbors,  Wabash. 

Twelfth  District— P.  C.  Emmons,  Kendallville. 

Thirteenth  District— H.  G.  Imel,  South  Bend. 

(See  the  complete  list  at  front  of  this  volume.) 

The  Constitution  provides  for  an  Executive  Committee 
of  fifteen  members. 
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MEMBEES  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

First  District — K.  W.  Hemmer,  Evansville. 
Second  District — A.  0.  Fulkerson,  Washington. 
Third  District — Bobbin  Baggerly,  Jefrersonville. 
Fourth  District — George  C.  Cole,  Lawrenceburg. 
Fifth  District — Miss  Lydia  Whitaker,  Terre  Haute. 
Sixth  District — E.  L.  Bickert,  Connersville. 
Seventh  District — Mary  McGee,  Indianapolis. 
Eighth  District — T.  F.  Fitzgibbon,  Muncie. 
Ninth  District — L.  T.  Turpin,  Crawfordsville. 
Tenth  District — E.  N.  Canine,  East  Chicago. 
Eleventh  District — J.  W.  Kendall,  Peru. 
Twelfth  District — Boy  Scoles,  Fort  Wayne. 
Thirteenth  District — J.  A.  Wiggers,  Elkhart. 

II.  CALEB  MILLS  HALL. 

Vice-President   J.   W.   Biddle,   Lawrenceburg,   Presiding. 
Musical — The  Bertha  Farner  Company. 

III.  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 
Plays — The  Little  Theater  Society  of  Indiana, 

IV.     MEBIDIAN  STBEET  M.  E.  CHUBCH. 
Vice-President  D.   0.   McComb,  Fort  Wayne,   Presiding. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  D. 
0.  McComb.  There  was  community  singing,  after  which 
Dr.  Suzzallo  delivered  an  address. 

NATIONAL   SELF-EXAMINATION   AND   EDUCATIONAL 
READJUSTMENT. 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  President  University  of  Washington, 

Seattle. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Whenever 
America  has  faced  some  particular  crisis  it  has  been  in- 
evitable that  attention  should  be  once  more  focused  upon 
that  fundamental  support  of  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment— the  public  school  system.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  our  government  we  went  through  a  period  of  intense 
interest  in  education.  The  change  in  our  system  of  society 
from  a  conservative  to  a  more  or  less  radical  form  at  once 
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interested  such  men  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  George  Washington.  After  the  Civil  War,  when 
we  once  more  faced  the  problem  of  national  readjustment 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  institution  of  education. 
Now  after  having  participated  in  a  very  great  world  crisis 
which  in  a  sense  has  severely  strained  many  of  the  doc- 
trines which  we  have  held  to  be  part  of  the  idealistic  equip- 
ment of  this  nation,  we  once  more  turn  thought  upon  the 
question  of  public  education. 

The  problems  of  democratic  government  in  this  coun- 
try were  only  half  faced  during  the  war.  We  realized 
many  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  democracy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  We  learned  that  individuality  which  is  the 
product  of  liberty  is  not  the  only  factor  in  the  strength  of 
the  nation.  If  our  nation  is  to  endure  and  to  protect  the 
liberties  and  the  rights  which  its  constitution  guarantees, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  nation  shall  be  solid 
enough,  coherent  enough,  to  stand  as  a  unit  in  national 
defense.  We  are  now  facing  the  neglected  half  of  our 
problems.  We  recognize,  after  a  considerable  period  of 
emotional  strain,  that  the  nation  stands  divided  upon  many 
fundamental  issues,  and  once  more  we  must  fight  for  that 
same  solidarity  in  peace  which  was  an  absolute  necessity 
in  a  war.  Internal  problems  are  of  equal  importance  with 
those  that  arise  in  connection  with  our  international  rela- 
tionships. The  great  period  of  reconstruction  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  is  not  merely  a  period  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  sound  external  relations,  but  it  is  also  dis- 
tinctly a  period  for  the  re-establishment  of  sound  internal 
relations.  In  discussing  the  problem  of  internal  recon- 
struction we  have  in  very  large  degree  emphasized  the 
economic  and  the  material  side.  Only  recently  are  we 
aware  that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  us  to  solve  certain 
economic  and  material  questions,  until  we  have,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  achieved  a  spiritual  reconstruction.  If 
the  entire  population  were  agreed  upon  American  ideals 
and  methods  for  the  settling  of  the  major  and  minor  dis- 
putes of  this  nation,  there  would  be  few  disputes  to  settle. 
It  is  because  America  has  in  part  let  go  of  its  ideals  and 
its  typical  American  procedures,  and  in  part  has  failed  to 
instill  those  views  into  the  foreign  population  which  we 
have  welcomed  to  our  shores  that  our  distress  is  acute. 
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The  whole  problem  of  making  this  democracy  an  efficient 
thing  in  spiritual  terms  is  the  immediate  job  at  hand,  and 
in  so  far  as  the  school,  along  with  other  great  institutions 
of  our  country,  is  charged  jointly  with  the  task  of  spiritual 
reconstruction,  the  schoolmasters  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
must  engage  in  the  business  of  national  re-examination  to 
find  out  what  must  be  done  to  Americanize  our  popula- 
tion, and  to  make  our  democracy  efficient.  When  that  pro- 
gram of  Americanization  is  clearly  laid  out,  we  shall  need 
to  determine  what  portions  of  that  task  may  be  properly 
allotted  to  the  school  and  what  must  be  left  to  the  other 
institutions. 

Let  us  for  just  a  moment  see  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  strength  of  a  nation.  As  we  go  back  to  those  earlier 
periods  of  the  war  when  the  liberal  nations  of  the  earth 
were  struggling  against  those  founded  upon  an  imperial- 
istic autocracy,  we  realized  that  the  competition  was  be- 
tween two  different  elements  of  efficiency.  It  was  a  com- 
petition of  qualities  of  mind,  and  those  qualities  of  mind 
were  operating  differently  in  providing  armament  and 
men.  The  strength  of  a  nation  is  of  two  kinds.  Upon  the 
one  hand,  the  strength  of  a  nation  consists  of  the  spiritual 
stature  of  its  individual  men.  This  is  the  nation's  vertical 
strength.  God  intended  that  men  should  have  a  certain 
spiritual  height.  Under  a  system  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, under  the  blessings  of  liberty,  which  contribute  to 
opportunity,  men  have  a  chance  to  approximate  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  the  intellectual  gifts  that  have  been  given 
to  them.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  strength — 
that  of  co-operation.  This  is  the  nation's  horizontal 
strength.  It  is  the  strength  of  men  working  with  their 
arms  about  each  other,  in  devotion  to  a  common  purpose. 
It  is  a  strength  of  solidarity.  It  is  the  outcome  of  loyalty 
to  common  institutions.  It  is  the  thing  we  call  team-work, 
a  word  which  most  expresses  itself  in  political  terms  as 
national  co-operation. 

Now,  when  the  war  started  we  realized  that  we  were 
weak  where  Germany  was  strong  and  that  Germany  was 
strong  where  we  were  weak.  Under  the  social  system 
established  by  the  Prussian  people, — the  caste  system  that 
kept  the  talents  of  men  smothered,  that  deprived  the  man 
of  humble  birth  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain  his  common 
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spiritual  stature, — men  were  kept  half  grown,  spiritually 
stunted,  in  order  that  they  might  be  easily  tied  together. 
It  was  easy  to  move  the  German  people  toward  a  common 
purpose.  Monarchial  rulers  have  done  this  ever  since  Bis- 
marck's time,  and  they  are  doing  it  now.  Men  of  small 
individuality  in  whom  initiative  and  resourcefulness  have 
not  been  developed  are  men  half  tied,  readily  drawn  into 
co-operation  and  quickly  melted  into  a  compact  mass  for 
a  national  purpose — weak  in  vertical  strength,  but  power- 
ful in  horizontal  strength,  weak  in  initiative  and  resource, 
but  fighting  in  compact  masses  in  obedience  to  authority 
above. 

America,  like  England,  France  and  the  other  liberal  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  was  strong  in  individuality  and  personal 
resourcefulness,  but  was  unable  to  work  as  a  perfect  unit. 
The  beginning  of  the  war  did  not  have  the  effect  of  turning 
each  nation  instantly  into  a  compact  fighting  mass.  "War's 
first  effect  was  to  turn  each  liberal  nation  into  a  huge  na- 
tional debating  society,  one  side  believing  in  peace,  another 
side  believing  in  war.  Amid  the  great  competitions  of  pro- 
pagandas a  unified  national  will  emerged  only  slowly.  The 
centralized  autocratic  governments  very  readily  unified, 
the  liberal  nations  found  it  very  difficult  to  unify  even  mili- 
tary control.  Even  our  nation  had  to  force  conscientious 
men  and  women  to  bend  their  personal  opinions  and  submit 
themselves  to  the  national  program  to  which  we  were  in- 
evitably committed. 

Democracies  tend  to  be  strong  in  initiative  that  is  per- 
sonal, and  resourcefulness  that  is  individual,  but  weak  in 
the  power  to  act  compactly  as  a  co-operative  unit.  We 
make  men  and  women  self-confident  and  independent,  and 
the  more  successfully  we  make  them  so,  the  more  we  train 
in  them  an  unwillingness  to  obey  the  will  of  other  men.  We 
have  gone  almost  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  the  development  of 
individualism  without  losing  our  nationality.  Because  of  a 
fundamental  fact  in  the  psychology  of  nations  we  were 
finally  able  to  defeat  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe.  If  the 
struggle  had  gone  on, — our  vertical  strength  against  their 
horizontal  strength — the  liberal  nations  of  the  world  would 
have  failed.  The  co-operation  of  millions  of  half  grown 
men  struggling  with  unified  force  will  ever  master  and  over- 
come the  disunited,  the  slow  moving,  the  poorly  co-opera- 
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tive  efforts  of  men  with  large  stature.  Organization  will 
overcome  individual  initiative  and  resourcefulness,  unless 
you  can  match  that  organization  in  the  more  difficult  field 
of  tying  strong  men  together.  But  the  important  truth 
which  finally  permitted  victory  to  remain  with  liberalism 
on  the  great  highway  of  civilization  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
vertical  strength  of  a  nation  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  year 
or  two  under  the  pressure  of  a  crisis.  Personal  initiative 
and  resourcefulness — those  are  the  product  of  age  long 
institutions.  They  are  the  gift  of  liberty  and  equality  of 
opportunity,  the  product  of  a  life  time  of  training.  What 
we  had,  and  what  Germany  did  not  have,  she  could  not  ac- 
quire during  the  war.  What  we  did  not  have  and  what 
Germany  possessed,  the  power  of  solidified  cooperation,  you 
can  learn  in  a  year  or  two,  even  in  a  month  or  two,  if  the 
crisis  and  the  processes  of  training  public  opinion  are  great 
enough.  The  power  of  cooperation  is  exactly  what  we  ac- 
quired during  the  war.  Our  nation  became  unified.  The 
allies  and  the  associated  powers  themselves  became  unified 
under  a  single  military  command,  and  at  last  the  liberal  na- 
tions of  the  earth  won,  not  because  liberty  with  its  develop- 
ment of  vertical  strength  was  more  powerful  than  a  race 
of  half  stunted  men  wonderfully  bound  together,  but  be- 
cause the  liberal  nations  of  the  earth  finally  struck  with 
doubled  power — the  power  of  individual  initiative,  which 
Germany  could  not  acquire,  and  the  power  of  unified  na- 
tional cooperation  which  we  did  acquire 

The  strength  of  an  efficient  democracy,  therefore,  must 
develop  along  two  lines.  Our  task  is  to  preserve  liberty 
and  individualism,  but  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  that 
we  cannot  wait  until  fateful  crises  are  upon  us  and  get, 
under  dangerous  stress  and  strain,  the  loyalty,  the  unified 
action,  which  is  necessary.  The  first  conclusion  that  we 
reach  as  a  result  of  national  re-examination  is  this,  that  it 
is  harder  to  tie  strong  personalities  together,  but  difficult  as 
the  task  is,  the  job  of  getting  team  work  in  a  liberal  nation 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  At  this  present  moment  our  edu- 
cational and  our  social  policies  should  decrease  emphasis 
upon  liberty,  and  its  rights,  and  begin  to  put  emphasis  on 
loyalty  and  its  obligations. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  described  our  democratic  form 
of  government,  he  described  it  with  that  maturity  of  wis- 
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dom  which  made  him  a  political  genius.  The  phrases  by 
which  he  described  it  were  not  accidental  phrases.  The 
order  in  which  that  phraseology  was  presented  was  in  itself 
climactic.  He  said  it  was  "A  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.' '  A  "government  of  the 
people' ' — that  is  as  old  as  government  itself.  There  is 
nothing  novel  in  the  statement.  A  "government  by  the 
people" — that  has  been  the  struggle  of  generations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  men  who  held  the  theory  that  a  man's  inter- 
ests are  better  cared  for,  provided  his  interest  is  repre- 
sented. It  is  easier  to  get  the  common  welfare  taken  care 
of  if  every  class  and  every  group  is  represented  in  the  suf- 
frage and  in  the  legislation  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately 
many  of  us  think  that  government  by  the  people  is  the  ulti- 
mate democracy,  without  realizing  that  majorities  can 
oftentimes  be  as  tyrannical  as  minorities — that  humanities 
become  crowds,  that  crowds  become  mobs  and  that  mobs 
rise  and  do  violence  to  the  most  sacred  guaranties  that  man 
placed  in  his  constitutions.  Abraham  Lincoln  placed  the 
emphasis  upon  the  third  of  his  statements.  It  was  more 
than  government  by  the  people,  it  was  "government  for 
the  people. ' '  Whoever  might  have  the  power  must  utilize 
that  power  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  commonwealth  and 
not  for  a  special  interest,  whether  it  be  individual  or  class. 
Our  great  task  is  to  learn,  not  so  much  to  offset  your  inter- 
est with  mine,  as  to  include  the  interest  of  every  man  in  our 
thinking.  The  old  method  of  progress  was  to  put  one  half 
of  an  idea  into  one  man's  head  and  the  other  half  of  it  into 
another  man's  head  and  let  them  fight  it  out.  The  new 
method  of  progress  is  to  educate  a  citizenship  of  liberal 
men,  neither  conservative  nor  radical,  men  into  whose  minds 
is  put  both  halves  of  the  truth.  Then  and  then  alone  shall 
we  appreciate  the  travail  and  the  aspirations  of  labor  and 
understand  the  difficulties  of  the  industrial  managers,  who 
are  the  burden  bearers  of  industrial  responsibility. 

Think  well  of  these  two  great  modes  of  progress  and 
then  choose.  One  is  the  progress  that  comes  through  con- 
flict of  ideas.  It  is  represented  in  international  and  class 
struggles.  The  other  is  the  progress  that  educates  both  na- 
tions and  individuals  so  that  they  are  appreciative  of  the 
rights  of  other  persons  and  peoples  and  know  the  rights  of 
all  men.     Such  men  serve  humanity  rather  than  merely 
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themselves.  The  great  business  of  the  schoolmaster  from 
now  on,  amidst  all  the  raging  controversies  of  our  present 
economic  life,  is  not  to  turn  out  more  partisans,  that  instinct 
produces  in  adequate  quantity,  but  to  turn  out  more  liber- 
ally minded  men  who  can  see  both  sides  of  a  difficulty  and 
who  can  synthesize  them  into  a  sound  working  program.  A 
government  for  the  people  can  come,  therefore,  not  by  the 
individualistic  assertion  of  self  interest  from  every  direc- 
tion, not  by  holding  one  extremist  in  check  by  putting 
another  extremist  against  him,  but  by  putting  into  the  minds 
of  a  large  enough  number  of  men  the  truth  of  both  sides  of 
a  question.  It  is  in  the  development  of  loyally  minded 
men,  it  is  in  coherent  cooperation  that  our  democracy  will 
find  its  greatest  strength.  Our  nation  must  learn  to  deal 
with  its  difficulties  by  a  cooperative  procedure,  a  procedure 
which  is  distinctly  liberal  and  distinctly  rational,  and  when 
any  national  task  becomes  distinctly  rational  it  becomes  a 
business  of  the  public  school,  because  the  school  determines 
the  levels  of  the  public  education  which  are  the  limits  upon 
a stateman's  power  to  mould  public  opinion. 

We  may  view  the  whole  situation  from  a  different  angle. 
If  cooperation  is  essential,  what  are  to  be  the  methods  by 
which  our  democracy  shall  be  changed  from  an  individual- 
istic democracy  into  a  cooperative  democracy?  The  very 
first  thing  needed  is  leadership.  You  cannot  get  cooperation 
in  a  democracy  without  heroic  leadership.  Leadership  is 
just  as  important  in  an  efficient  democracy  or  republic  as  it 
is  in  a  monarchy;  I  would  say,  in  fact,  that  leadership  is 
more  important.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  drive  men  or  to 
lead  men  when  individualism  is  not  highly  developed.  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  be  a  leader  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  The  task  is  not  so  complicated  in  Germany. 
In  America  every  man  thinks  he  is  as  good  as  every  other 
man ;  whether  God  made  him  so  or  not  makes  no  difference. 
We  are  insistent  on  our  individual  opinion,  because  we  have 
not  recognized  that  heredity  and  training  makes  differences 
in  men.  In  America  today  we  are  almost  at  the  point  of  de- 
parting from  representative  republican  government,  be- 
cause we  want  our  political  leaders  to  be  popular  reflectors 
instead  of  democratic  interpreters.  It  is  growing  more 
difficult  for  men  to  use  the  superior  information  that  comes 
to  them  in  the  discussions  of  legislative  halls.     We  are  be- 
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coming  more  intolerant  of  the  independence  of  the  con- 
scientious, thoughtful  statesman.  With  the  passing  of  hero 
worship — and  hero  worship  has  to  a  considerable  degree 
passed — each  one  of  us  feels  somewhat  coercive  and  almost 
intolerant  of  the  political  leader  who  chooses  to  disagree 
with  us.  He  might  have  agreed  with  us  nine  times,  but  woe 
to  him  if  he  disagrees  with  us  upon  a  tenth  issue  that  we 
happen  to  feel  strongly  about.  When  we  had  representa- 
tive party  government  fully  developed  in  the  United  States, 
each  party  tended  to  represent  all  group  interests  and  is- 
sues. The  differences  between  parties  tended  to  be  sincere 
and  honest  differences  of  opinion.  Now  when  party  re- 
sponsibility and  party  organization  are  considerably  broken 
down  the  political  appeal  is  direct  to  the  individual  citizen. 
What  do  we  get?  Every  special  interest  immediately  or- 
ganizes and  conducts  a  propaganda.  The  political,  leaders 
are  coerced  by  artificially  made  opinion,  the  product  of 
propaganda,  and  a  high  moral  cause  which  has  no  organiza- 
tion and  no  propaganda  may  be  lost  by  the  side  of  the 
political  highway. 

I  give  an  illustration  to  indicate  what  I  mean.  Twenty 
years  ago,  practically  every  citizen  in  the  United  States 
wanted  a  good  pure  food  law — 95,000,000  of  them,  but  the 
95,000,000  who  wanted  pure  food  and  pure  drugs,  because 
they  were  not  organized,  could  not  get  it.  Four  or  five 
thousand  men  who  had  a  personal  interest  in  not  having  a 
pure  food  and  pure  drug  law  had  their  way  decade  after 
decade.  The  special  interest  that  is  organized  can  make 
itself  register  effectively,  and  the  man  who  will  not  bend 
to  the  balance  of  power  on  election  day  must  either  give 
up  his  conscience  or  his  job,  and  most  of  the  decent  men  pre- 
fer to  give  up  their  jobs.  This  may  explain  why  many  of 
our  best  men  do  not  enter  politics  these  days. 

We  have  got  to  build  up  a  new  reverence  in  the  Ameri- 
can people — a  reverence  for  leadership.  It  is  important  to 
remember  one  fundamental  fact  of  social  psychology. 
When  we  rebelled  against  a  monarchy,  the  revolutionary 
process  became  emotional.  When  we  hated  a  king  we  hated 
everything  associated  with  the  king.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
emotional  reaction  for  you  to  dislike  my  hat  if  you  dislike 
me;  to  dislike  my  dog  if  you  dislike  me.  The  difference 
between  intellectual  opposition  and  emotional  opposition 
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is  that  intellectual  opposition  is  discriminating  and  emo- 
tional opposition  is  all  inclusive.  Rational  opposition 
picks  out  a  thing  which  is  wrong  and  opposes  it  and  does 
not  oppose  the  other  elements,  which  are  good,  while  an 
emotional  opposition  tends  to  fasten  itself  upon  everything 
in  the  situation,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.  Hence  when 
men  opposed  the  tyranny  of  a  monarchial  form  of  govern- 
ment they  pulled  down  kings  and  along  with  them  respect 
for  leadership ;  they  pulled  down  authority  and  at  the  same 
time  shattered  respect  for  discipline  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Let  me  take  these  two  points  for  a  minute,  We  are  never 
going  back  to  the  old  caste  leadership.  Democracy  will  not 
substitute  even  an  intellectual  caste  for  the  caste  of  men 
alleged  to  be  born  by  divine  right  into  the  prerogative  of 
authority.  We  are  not  even  going  back  to  the  caste  leader- 
ship of  the  wise.  But  we  must  go  back  to  some  kind  of 
leadership  if  the  difficult  task  of  leading  free  thinking,  well 
educated,  highly  self-confident  men  is  to  be  made  a  reality. 
For  the  old  caste  leadership  which  is  gone  forever,  we  are 
going  to  substitute  a  new  type  of  democratic  leadership. 
This  new  type  of  democratic  leadership  rests  upon  what  I 
would  call  the  doctrine  of  alternate  leadership.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  development  and  appreciation  of  expert  service.  I 
think  America  can  build  up  a  new  worship  of  the  men  who 
really  know  and  who  really  do.  Until  we  can  bring  the 
expert  service  of  the  nation  into  high  places  in  the  govern- 
ment we  shall  never  get  that  cooperative  effectiveness  which 
is  absolutely  essential.  And  what  do  I  mean  by  alternate 
leadership?  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  and  upon  it  is  based 
our  reverence  for  every  kind  of  a  man,  regardless  of  the 
task  that  he  does.  I  am  a  schoolmaster,  expert,  perhaps, 
upon  problems  of  adjusting  educational  instruments  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  national  life ;  expert,  perhaps,  in  an  under- 
standing of  human  nature  and  the  solution  of  pedagogical 
problems.  On  Monday  the  banker  who  has  a  son  in  college 
comes  to  take  counsel  with  me.  He  is  very  dominating  on 
matters  of  finance,  and  I,  Kke  most  school  teachers,  am  very 
ignorant  and  innocent  of  finance,  but  here  is  my  opportu- 
nity to  step  two  paces  to  the  front  and  to  become  for  the 
time  being  an  expert  servant  and  a  leader,  while  he  sits 
humbly  in  the  background  and  listens,  if  he  is  wise,  while 
I  tell  him  exactly  how  he  should  cut  down  the  allowance  of 
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his  spendthrift  son,  how  he  should  be  tutored,  and  how  he 
should  be  disciplined  at  home.  But  upon  Tuesday,  I,  poor 
schoolmaster,  find  myself  in  financial  difficulties  and  must 
take  counsel  and  advice  upon  financial  matters.  Now  I 
step  two  paces  to  the  rear,  and  the  banker,  as  an  expert  upon 
questions  of  finance  counsels  me.  Upon  Wednesday,  ill- 
ness appears  in  my  family  and  I  am  completely  dependent 
upon  the  expert  physician,  and  he  has  an  expertness  I  ap- 
preciate, because  the  crisis  and  danger  is  usually  great  when 
I  call  him  in.  How  easy  it  is  for  democracies  to  appreciate 
experts  when  they  are  in  trouble,  but  not  be  mindful  of  them 
in  peaceful  periods.  Any  man  is  a  good  doctor  until  he  is 
in  trouble.  That  is  the  American  way  of  it.  In  great 
crises  we  do  depend  upon  leadership,  but  that  makes  our 
leadership  purely  corrective  in  efficiency  and  hardly  pre- 
ventive and  constructive.  Without  appreciation  of  expert 
leadership  our  democracy  will  scarcely  have  vision  to  look 
ahead  to  a  long  time  efficiency. 

Perhaps  upon  Thursday  the  doctors  come  to  me  for 
counsel.  Upon  Friday,  I  find  a  leak  in  the  house.  Now, 
hurriedly  in  spite  of  the  dignity  of  my  schoolmaster's  posi- 
tion, I  bow  with  huge  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  the 
plumber.  Alternate  leadership — each  man  with  some  su- 
perior gift  and  revered  for  it.  Each  man  with  some  supe- 
rior powe^  and  followed  for  it.  Each  man  a  leader  at  least 
once  and  a  follower  many  times. 

Let  us  preach  the  new  democratic  need  of  leadership. 
Let  us  preach  it  in  terms  of  expert  service.  We  are  done 
forever  with  caste  leadership.  Our  leadership  is  the  leader- 
ship of  fitness — the  alternate  leadership  of  each  man,  de- 
pending on  his  peculiar  capacity.  Merely  making  a  trum- 
pet call  to  heroic  figures  to  lead  this  nation  in  its  political, 
economic  and  social  crisis  will  not  give  you  leaders.  We 
sometimes  say  "Wnere  are  the  strong  men?"  Is  it  the 
business  of  strength  to  put  itself  at  the  service  of  the 
nation?  But  only  once  in  several  generations  is  a  man  so 
magnificently  constituted  in  his  intimacies  with  the  su- 
preme moralities,  that  he  will  give  himself  to  the  nation 
whether  the  nation  appreciates  him  or  not.  One  such 
figure  was  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  men  of  talent  who 
have  less  genius  than  he  are  men  that  must  be  appreciated 
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if  their  creative  power  is  to  be  stimulated.  The  same  great 
law  of  supply  and  demand  which  operates  in  the  material 
and  economic  world  operates  in  the  psychological  world 
of  spiritual  things.  What  a  fool  a  manufacturer  would 
be  to  produce  goods  for  a  market  that  would  not  appreciate 
them,  buy  them,  or  use  them.  If  wise  as  a  manufacturer 
he  will  at  once  be  drawn  to  some  other  market  place  which 
appreciates,  purchases  and  consumes  the  product  which  he 
has  to  offer.  The  same  law  holds  in  the  field  of  spiritual 
things.  Men  of  genius,  men  of  superior  talent,  men  of 
middling  talent  need  the  sustaining  confidence  of  their  fel- 
low men.  They  will  bring  their  powers  to  the  spiritual 
market  places  of  the  nation  if  the  men  in  the  market  place 
appreciate  them  and  utilize  them.  America  in  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  has  been  calling  for  leaders 
and  the  leaders  have  not  come.  What  we  should  have  been 
doing  is  to  educate  the  common  man  to  appreciate  the 
strong,  serviceful  characters  around  him.  But,  no,  a  man 
in  politics  is  most  likely  to  be  elected  today  if  he  has  a 
genial  smile  and  hearty  handshake,  qualities  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  statesmanship  and  international  poli- 
cies. We  cannot  see  beyond  the  geniality.  If  he  flatters 
our  vanity  we  think  he  is  more  fit  to  be  United  States 
Senator  than  if  he  has  great  brain  power  to  apply  to 
domestic  or  international  politics.  We  are  not  discriminat- 
ing as  to  men's  fitness  in  terms  of  expert  service. 

Shall  we  get  that  leadership  which  this  country  de- 
mands ?  It  is  a  two-sided  story.  Leadership  and  follower- 
ship  must  be  developed  together — not  in  caste  follower- 
ship  or  caste  leadership,  but  in  alternate  leadership  and 
in  alternate  f ollowership,  based  upon  deep  appreciation  of 
specialized  service. 

Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  American  democ- 
racy European  cities  were  very  skeptical  of  the  experi- 
ment upon  which  we  had  set  forth.  "Why,"  they  said, 
"this  American  experiment  can  never  succeed.  It  is  pre- 
destined to  fail.  If  all  the  men  in  the  government  are 
going  to  participate  in  it,  then  in  the  political  structure 
which  will  ensue,  the  ignorant,  the  innocent,  the  unedu- 
cated, the  unintelligent,  the  undisciplined,  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  human  pyramid,  will  always  outnumber  the 
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gifted  and  the  wise  at  the  top,  and  the  average  of  intelli- 
gence in  a  democracy,  under  majority  rule,  will  be  medi- 
ocrity— something  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top." 

That  is  a  very  plausible  argument — one  which  the  mind, 
untrained  in  social  psychology,  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
refute.  Yet  somehow  our  faith  in  the  democratic  scheme 
persists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  seems  out-argued. 
And  we  are  right.  A  democracy  is  not  a  mechanical  thing 
to  be  added  up  and  divided.  Our  great  political  and  social 
institutions  are  spiritual  things.  They  are  psychological 
things,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  democracy  is  not  a  matter 
of  arithmetic.  It  is  a  process  which  can  be  explained  only 
in  terms  of  a  rather  abstruse  and  difficult  psychology.  Yet 
it  must  be  made  clear  to  the  American  citizen  if  we  are 
to  make  his  co-operation  effective. 

Let  us  take  a  comparatively  simple  situation  where  the 
democratic  process  works.  Ten  laymen  ignorant  of  rail- 
road building,  and  having  a  considerable  amount  of  capital 
on  hand,  have  an  aspiration  to  build  a  great  trans-conti- 
nental railroad.  Being  open  of  mind  and  reverential  of 
expert  service,  they  send  for  an  expert  civil  engineer.  Now 
these  eleven  men  assemble  in  a  room.  They  are  going  to 
develop  in  concrete  terms  the  aspirations  of  the  majority 
of  this  group.  Now,  you  know,  if  our  European  critics 
were  correct,  what  they  would  get  out  of  ten  ignorances 
and  one  intelligence  on  the  matter  of  railroad  building- 
If  our  European  critics  were  correct,  they  would  get  a 
railroad  that  would  be  a  pretty  dangerous  railroad  to  ride 
on.  It  would  be  the  average  of  the  ability  of  the  group 
which  would  be  low.  But  you  know  in  truth  that  what  they 
do  get  is  not  a  mediocre  railroad,  nearer  the  ignorance  of 
the  ten  laymen;  it  is  actually  a  railroad,  not  as  perfect 
as  the  civil  engineer  would  like  to  make  it,  but  far  nearer 
to  his  ideas  than  to  the  ideas  of  the  laymen  directors. 

Now,  how  did  it  happen  1  I  want  to  describe  that  simple 
process  in  terms  of  social  psychology,  because  it  gives  a. 
clue  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  larger  democracy  of 
110,000,000  people.  It  shows  you  the  method  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  expert  servant  and  the  appreciative  pub- 
lic. That  railroad  would  not  have  been  possible  unless  the 
laymen  recognized  at  the  outset  that  they  were  not  compe- 
tent to  make  a  plan  for  it.     The  very  first  thing  we:  want 
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the  American  public  to  do  is  to  admit  that  a  mere  car 
penter  who  has  75,000  votes  thrown  at  him  on  election  day 
is  not  instantly  made  into  a  sanitary  engineer.  But  we 
do  not  admit  it.  The  municipal  councils  of  this  country, 
the  legislatures  of  our  states,  are  full  of  men  who  assume 
that  political  popularity  has  suddenly  conferred  export 
brain  power  upon  them.  Why?  Just  because  of  a  delusion 
that  has  survived  from  the  old  days  of  kings.  Because  a 
king's  great  great  great  grandfather  was  a  great  warrior 
and  became  a  king  he  thought  he  also  was  an  expert  in  war 
and  soon  assumed  social  and  personal  superiority  in  every- 
thing in  art,  in  religion.  A  little  of  that  ancient  doctrine 
sticks  to  political  leaders  in  American  democracy.  They 
are  assuming  a  bit  of  caste  superiority. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  railroad  group  for  a  moment, 
analyzing  it  further.  They  send  for  the  expert  leader 
because  they  appreciate  the  importance  of  his  services,  and 
the  leader  enters.  But,  does  he  enter  as  a  great  many 
highly  trained  men  sometimes  do?  Does  he  begin  by  say- 
ing, "I  am  superior  to  you;  therefore,  you  must  do  it  my 
way"?  When  the  laymen  disagree  with  him  does  he  say, 
"We  cannot  put  so  much  money  into  the  scheme,"  does  he 
walk  out  of  the  room  and  say,  "I  won't  build  your  rail- 
road"? Aren't  there  a  lot  of  intellectual  people  in  Amer- 
ica who  feel  their  superiority  far  more  than  they  feel  their 
servant  ship?  Aren't  we  a  little  aristocratic  about  our 
talents,  and  even  quite  autocratic?  The  leader  must  enter 
the  room  realizing  that  what  he  contributes  is  expert  serv- 
ice ;  that  his  business  is  to  interpret  the  aspirations  of  the 
many.  He  must  be  human  and  democratic,  realizing  that 
his  business  is  to  recognize  not  only  their  aspirations  but 
their  limitations.  They  may  not  be  willing  to  vote  a  fund 
for  the  kind  of  railroad  he  would  build,  but  they  have  an 
aspiration  which  it  is  his  business  to  interpret  in  terms  of 
wood  and  iron  and  steel.  Yes;  the  political  leader  like 
every  other  kind  must  have  his  ear  to  the  ground,  not  like 
a  mere  groundhog,  but  more  like  a  statesman !  There  are 
in  fact  two  breeds  of  politicians — the  politician  with  his 
ear  to  the  ground  who  becomes  a  demagogue,  exploiting 
the  chance  impulses  and  instincts  of  the  crowd  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  the  statesman — he  too  a  politician  with  his  ear 
to  the  ground,  trying  to  catch  the  aspirations  of  common 
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men  so  that  with  his  greater  vision  he  may  plan  construc- 
tively some  ultimate  good  for  humanity. 

What  happens  next?  The  Lord  gave  man  very  inter- 
esting intellectual  powers.  He  made  it  possible  for  this 
very  superior  man  and  these  ordinary  laymen  to  co-oper- 
ate. Why?  Because  he  fixed  the  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  creative  power  which  a  man  may  have  and  the 
amount  of  appreciative  power  he  may  have.  Man's  ap- 
preciative power  is  vastly  greater  than  his  productive,  con- 
structive or  creative  power.  The  layman's  creative  power 
in  politics  may  be  very  small,  but  his  appreciative  power 
and  his  ability  to  judge  and  choose  is  quite  large.  While 
his  creative  power  is  extremely  small  and  the  statesman's 
is  extremely  large,  the  appreciative  power  of  the  layman 
may  overlap  the  creative  power  of  the  leader.  I  may  not 
paint  a  picture;  I  have  not  the  creative  power  to  paint  a 
great  portrait,  but  my  appreciative  power  is  great  enough 
to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  I  may  not 
be  able  to  build  a  railroad,  but  I  appreciate  a  good  rail- 
road when  I  ride  on  it.  I  may  not  have  the  genius  to  work 
out  the  great  political  problems  that  ought  to  be  solved 
in  terms  of  international  peace,  but  as  a  layman  my  ap- 
preciative powers  may  be  ample  to  judge  the  rightness 
and  wrongness  of  programs  put  forth  by  great  leaders. 
And  so,  as  these  ten  laymen  and  the  one  engineer  come 
together  in  this  little  council  chamber,  they  finally  come 
out  of  the  room  with  the  appreciative  power  of  the  lay- 
men grown  so  large  that  it  overlaps  his  productive  power. 
What  you  get  is  eleven  men  wishing  a  railroad  that  orig- 
inally was  only  in  the  mind  of  one,  and  not  a  railroad  that 
was  like  the  ignorant  conception  in  the  minds  of  the  origi- 
nal ten. 

In  terms  of  education  all  this  means  that  you  have  not 
only  got  to  have  a  system  of  vocational  training  for  expert 
specialists  in  business  and  the  trades,  but  likewise  in 
diplomacy  and  statesmanship  and  public  service  in  every 
form.  It  means  that  we  must  get  away  from  a  growing 
current  fallacy  that  vocational  education  is  in  any  sense 
a  substitute  for  liberal  or  broad  training  that  leads  to 
appreciation.  The  more  men  are  specialized  the  less 
they  understand  each  other,  and  the  more  you  spe- 
cialize men  the  more  you  must  tie  them  together  through 
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common  appreciations.  Vocational  education  does  not  take 
the  place  of  the  liberal  training.  The  more  vocational 
education  you  have  the  more  liberal  training  you  must  put 
alongside  of  it  to  make  it  safe  and  to  keep  those  who  are 
specialized  safely  tied  together.  That  is  why  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  should  be  raised  with  the  incoming 
of  vocational  education,  instead  of  being  left  at  fourteen 
years  where  it  used  to  be.     (Applause.) 

The  more  you  specialize  men  in  one  field,  the  more  you 
must  give  them  appreciation  in  the  other  fields  where  they 
have  no  technical  skill  or  experience.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
antidotes  to  class  consciousness.  We  know  the  technical 
skills  of  our  own  economic  class;  we  know  the  social  prob- 
lems of  our  own  class,  but  we  do  not  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems of  the  other  class,  and  that  fact  intensifies  the  indus- 
trial feuds  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Economic 
specialization,  any  kind  of  specialization,  requires  inclusive 
appreciations. 

This  little  group  at  work  upon  a  railroad  suggests  once 
more  the  mode  in  which  a  democracy  must  work.  How  does 
the  expert  educate  the  appreciations  of  the  laymen  and  how 
does  the  appreciation  of  these  laymen  function?  A  long 
process  of  fair  and  reasonable  discussion  is  required.  It  is 
the  thing  which  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  successful  democ- 
racy— fair  and  rational  discussion.  Free  speech  has  been 
so  much  abused  I  would  almost  say  we  should  forget  the 
phrase,  "free  speech"  and  substitute  for  it  "fair  discus- 
sion". Free  speech  has  been  made  to  cover  license.  The 
function  of  free  speech  in  democracy  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Free  speech  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  my  knowledge 
and  my  experience  into  your  head,  so  you  can  take  it  into 
account.  Free  speech  in  a  democracy  is  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  the  experience  of  110,000,000  people,  making  the 
brain  power  of  the  democracy  110,000,000  strong,  instead 
of  as  in  a  monarchy,  leaving  it  as  weak  or  as  strong  as  the 
single  mind  of  the  monarch.  This  can  be  achieved  only 
through  fair  discussion,  and  fair  discussion  does  not  mean 
a  lot  of  things  I  have  seen.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
mean  you  should  be  listless  while  the  other  fellow  is  talk- 
ing. It  does  not  mean  that  you  should  be  preoccupied  with 
what  you  are  going  to  say  next.  One  of  the  chiefest  ob- 
structions to  free"  discussion  is  the  vanity  of  many  people, 
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who  use  the  discussion  primarily  to  show  what  they  know 
and  not  primarily  to  get  and  give  ideas.  I  have  sat  as  con- 
ciliator and  mediator  in  some  sixty  industrial  disputes. 
Many  such  conferences  have  been  failures  because  of  the 
defective  character  of  those  who  participated.  Some  of  the 
defects  reached  right  back  to  defects  of  education.  What 
we  want  in  conference  is  less  oratorical  debating,  where  a 
person  takes  one  side  of  a  question  and  feels  bound  to  de- 
fend it,  like  a  lawyer,  whether  he  believes  in  it  or  not.  That 
is  trying  to  get  at  justice  by  the  ancient  ordeal  of  combat, 
which  we  thought  we  left  behind.  Again  many  of  us  are 
afraid  to  admit  we  are  wrong  for  fear  we  will  admit  we  have 
been  defeated.  I  tell  you,  a  liberal  mind  that  can  engage 
in  real  fair  discussion  is  one  of  the  finest  things  there  is  in 
the  world.  There  are  certain  things  which  are  the  ear- 
marks of  a  fair  discussion,  one  is  an  open  mind — not  open 
like  a  sieve  so  that  everything  goes  through,  but  an  open 
mind  that  is  critical  of  everything  that  enters  in.  Another 
is  courtesy.  I  have  seen  many  solutions  to  industrial 
troubles  spoiled  at  the  eleventh  hour  because  somebody's 
manners  were  bad.  When  democratic  peoples  threw  over 
the  authority  of  the  so-called  superior,  noble  class,  they 
also  threw  over  most  of  its  chivalry  and  good  manners.  In 
America  we  try  to  make  people  feel  that  we  are  fellow  demo- 
crats by  living  down  together  instead  of  by  living  up  to- 
gether. We  throw  courtesy  overboard;  whereas  we  ought 
to  load  it  on  a  lot  of  people  that  do  not  have  it.  Then  let 
me  plead  for  tolerance.  The  degree  of  intolerance  we  have 
for  the  man  that  disagrees  with  us  is  one  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible destroyers  of  fair  discussion.  When  you  slap,  a  man 
on  the  face  you  close  his  mind.  You  do  the  same  thing 
when  you  insult  him.  It  is  not  so  much  that  you  are  brutal 
or  that  you  have  hurt  him,  as  that  you  have  destroyed  your 
usefulness.  The  man  you  insult  quits  thinking  and  the  re- 
sult is  you  have  pulled  a  curtain  over  his  mind  and  he  will 
never  take  an  idea  from  you  again.  I  have  seen  that  exact 
thing  occur  again  and  again — not  literally  a  slap  in  the 
face,  but  a  taunt  at  class.  A  bit  of  suspicion  or  hate  wildly 
flung  has  closed  many  minds  to  the  influence  of  discussion. 
Now,  if  you  cannot  be  a  decent  and  respectful  and  reveren- 
tial citizen,  then  be  the  best  substitute  for  ifyou  can  be,  and 
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that  is,  be  a  courteous  gentleman.     God  give  us  gentlemen 
in  a  democracy,  because  then  we  can  have  fair  discussion. 

Finally,  out  of  this  group  of  men,  tolerant  of  their  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  trying  to  get  at  the  truth,  speaking 
politely  to  each  other,  in  order  that  all  may  get  the  evidence 
that  has  been  presented,  there  comes  not  the  low  efficiency, 
not  the  mediocrity  which  it  has  been  said  the  ignorant  ma- 
jorities of  America  would  produce,  but  something  near  the 
rarest  fruitage  of  the  expert  minds  of  America.  Upon 
these  conceptions  of  cooperation  will  an  effective  democracy 
be  developed. 

V.     CLAYPOOL  ASSEMBLY  HALL. 

Vice-Pbesident  W.  A.  Denny,  Anderson,  Presiding. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
on  Thursday,  October  30,  1919,  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Prosser,  Federal  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, delivered  the  following  address  on  "The  Progress  and 
the  Function  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  United  States. ' ' 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  W. 
A.  Denny,  of  Anderson,  and  the  singing  was  led  by  Arthur 
W.  Mason,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  schools  of  Columbus, 
Indiana. 

THE  PROGRESS  AND  THE  FUNCTION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Dk.  Chakles  A.  Pkossek,  Federal  Director  of  Vocational 

Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Fellow  Teachers:  That  is  a  very 
broad  subject  that  is  stated  on  the  program.  It  comes  at 
the  end  of  a  long  session  of  the  Association,  today,  and  is 
delivered  in  dry  territory,  I  hope.  So  I  will  have  to  do 
the  best  I  can  with  that  situation,  on  "The  Progress  and 
the  Function  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  United 
States." 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  more  about  progress  than  about 
function,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come,  in 
the  history  of  this  movement,  to  sound  the  song  of  victory. 
I  may  not  be  the  one  best  qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
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wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  movement, 
for  training  people  for  their  work  in  life.  There  are  doubt- 
less others  who  conld  sing  that  song  in  better  voice  and 
more  accurate  notes.  However,  I  have  one  advantage.  I 
have  been  in  this  movement  for  about  eleven  years,  and  I 
have  bumped. over  every  corduroy  plank  in  the  road  from 
the  beginning,  so  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  help,  at  least, 
to  sound  a  note  of  victory,  with  regard  to  the  work,  tonight. 

It  is  a  trite  thing  to  say,  and  yet  a  correct  thing  to  say 
that  vocational  education,  training  people  for  the  work  that 
they  are  to  do  in  life,  the  supplementing  of  a  general  educa- 
tion, a  general  training,  with  practical  instructions  that 
shall  add  efficiency  to  general  intelligence,  has  come,  and 
come  to  stay  in  this  country,  in  no  uncertain  way.  So  much 
so,  that  I  think  that  if  I  were  a  young  lady,  starting  out  in 
life,  rather  disposed  to  choose  for  my  career,  marriage,  I 
should  keep  a  weather  eye  on  any  of  the  young  chaps  who 
were  going  into  the  work  of  vocational  education.  The 
field  is  so  large,  the  opportunities  are  to  be  so  many,  the 
workers  are  so  few,  the  standard  of  wage  for  leadership  in 
the  field  is  to  be  so  much  greater,  in  my  opinion,  than  in  old 
line  education,  that  if  I  were  that  young  lady,  I  would  keep 
a  portion  of  my  eye  on  the  young  man  who  was  browsing 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education,  and  making  preparation 
to  assume  leadership  therein. 

The  movement  of  vocational  education,  in  this  country, 
is  now  about  twelve  years  old,  and  a  lot  of  wonderful 
things  have  come  about  in  that  period  of  time.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  them. 

Twelve  years  ago  there  were,  in  this  country,  about 
three  endowed  industrial  trades  schools  and  those  were  get- 
ting along  with  very  small  funds,  teaching  only  a  limited 
number  of  trades.  I  don't  know  what  the  number  of  en- 
dowed industrial  trade  schools  may  be,  at  this  time,  but  I 
imagine  there  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty 
of  them.  So  that,  during  that  time,  by  large  legacies,  and 
large  endowments,  private  philanthropy  has  established 
these  schools  largely  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting,  and 
finding  out  what  shall  be  done  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country. 

Twelve  years  ago  there  was  not  on  the  statute  books 
of  a  single  state  in  this  Union  the  recognition  of  such  a 
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thing  as  vocational  education;  there  was  no  authorization 
that  legally  communities  in  the  states  could  spend  any  pub- 
lic money  for  the  purpose  of  training  people  for  their  work 
in. life — certainly  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  vocational 
education  is,  after  all,  laying  aside  its  practical  features, 
one  of  the  very  best  ways  to  develop  the  human  mind,  and 
one  of  the  very  best  methods  to  get  hold  of  boys  and  girls, 
so  as  to  extend  their  general  education.  Vocational  educa- 
tion is  built  upon  general  education.  There  is  not  a  state 
in  the  Union,  today,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years  but  that 
has  on  its  statute  books  all  of  the  following  things — and  I 
think  I  am  pretty  certain  about  this :  In  the  first  place,  a 
full  authorization  to  use  the  money  of  both  the  community 
and  the  state  for  giving  instruction  in  manual  training, 
home  economics,  industrial  and  trade  relations,  commer- 
cial education,  and  agricultural  education. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  eight  out  of  ten  of  the 
states,  not  only  permit  that  to  be  done,  but,  in  one  form  or 
another,  compel  some  portion  of  that  program  to  be  carried 
out ;  and  more  than  three  out  of  four  of  those  states  have  a 
state  law,  under  which  grants,  raised  by  public  taxation,  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  program. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  whole  question  of  Federal  Aid : 
I  was  on  the  Commission,  in  1914,  that  worked  for  the  idea 
of  Federal  grants  to  the  states,  for  industrial,  agricultural 
and  home  economic  training,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  funds  of  the  state,  to  stimulate  local  communities  to 
carry  on  this  work.  I  was  secretary  of  the  national  society 
for  three  years  previous  to  that  time,  and  I  know  that  when 
we  first  went  down  to  Washington  to  talk  to  members  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  the  need  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
work,  we  were  laughed  out  of  court.  "Why,  this  is  perfect 
folly.  You  don't  need  anything  of  that  kind,"  congress- 
men said.  "I  have  a  college  education — look  at  me.  Any 
fellow  can  get  a  college  education  if  he  wants  to,"  they 
said.  Yes,  but  not  everybody  wants  a  college  education; 
not  everybody  wants  to  go  into  the  lines  where  it  leads.  A 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  country  are  in  an  entirely 
different  situation. 

But  one  by  one  the  barriers  were  broken  down  until,  in 
1914,  after  we  had  been  working  with  the  problem  for  six 
years,    a   commission   was    appointed,   which   drafted   the 
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Smith-Hughes  Act,  under  which  grants  of  money  are  given 
annually  to  the  states,  according  to  their  agricultural  popu- 
lation, for  agricultural  purposes;  and  according  to  their 
urban  population  for  trade ;  and  according  to  their  general 
population  for  training  of  teachers  in  this  work. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  situation  with  reference  to  that! 
When  that  bill  was  adopted  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  the 
most  bitter  fight  against  it  was  on  the  ground  that  it  inter- 
fered with  the  rights  of  the  states ;  the  states  were  inviolate, 
they  were  entitled  not  to  have  any  domination  by  the  na- 
tional government!  Why,  law  me,  I  sat  on  one  of  these 
front  seats,  here,  in  this  very  room,  in  1914,  and  heard  just 
exactly  such  arguments  made  by  prominent  and  well-mean- 
ing school  men  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  who  absolutely 
and  sincerely  believed  what  they  said  to  be  true. 

That  bill  was  drawn  in  1914,  and  it  became  a  law  in  1917, 
practically,  or  a  little  less  than  two  months  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  the  Imperial  German  Government. 

And  where  are  we  with  reference  to  it  today?  First  of 
all,  every  one  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union  accepted 
that  act  in  1917,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  history  of  this, 
or  any  other  government,  there  hasn't  been  such  perfect  co- 
operation, such  a  full  and  clear  understanding  between  the 
national  government  and  state  governments  on  any  ques- 
tion involving  national  and  states  rights,  as  there  has  been 
with  regard  to  the  provisions  and  operation  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  under  which  appropriations  are  distributed  to 
the  states  by  the  Federal  government,  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, annually. 

Now,  that  was  in  February,  1917,  and  already,  within 
those  two  years,  we  have  made  progress  with  regard  to  vo- 
cational education,  in  the  matter,  if  you  please,  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  national  government  to  the  states,  in  deal- 
ing with  this  movement. 

I  want  you  to  consider,  with  me,  for  just  a  moment — 
and  I  only  stop  for  this,  because  I  want  you  to  realize  that 
you  may  have  this  same  problem  come  up  with  regard  to 
national  appropriations  for  lectures  and  for  rural  schools 
and  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  foreigners  into  this 
country,  and  a  national  appropriation  for  health  campaigns 
in  the  public  schools — the  same  fundamental  principle  is 
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involved  as  was  enunciated,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  bill. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  in  the  last  two  years,  as  a  per- 
manent contribution  to  this  question?  These  things,  I 
think,  are  true:  I  don't  believe  that  the  local  communities 
can,  without  the  aid  of  the  state  government,  meet  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  the  educational  program  in  the  communities; 
and,  therefore,  they  require  the  aid  of  the  state.  That 
comes  in  two  ways,  in  Indiana.  You  have  the  principal  of 
the  common  school  fund,  which  draws  annual  interest,  which 
you  take  and  put  in  a  pot,  as  it  were,  and  you  add  to  it  the 
state  tax  for  that  year,  and  you  divide  that  total,  in  that  pot, 
by  the  number  of  school  children  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  inclusive,  to  get  a  per  capita,  and  multiply 
that  by  the  number  of  people  reported  from  different  cities, 
and  local  communities,  and  that  is  the  money  that  goes  to 
the  tuition.     That  is  the  way  you  get  your  money. 

When  the  movement  for  vocational  education  came  into 
Indiana,  you  got  a  generous  state  tax  for  that  purpose, 
which,  I  think,  has  probably  put  you  beyond  want. 

But  the  thing  involved  in  it  is  a  rare  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  communities,  in. 
any  state,  that  cannot  put  over  any  program  of  either  gen- 
eral, or  vocational  education,  without  the  help  of  the  state, 
and  when  you  turn  around  and  face  the  state,  you  find  the 
state  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  the  local  communi- 
ties. When  I  tell  you  that  the  tax  resources  of  Nevada 
are  forty-eight  times  as  great  as  those  of  South  Carolina, 
and  that  the  tax  resources  of  Massachusetts  are,  I  don't 
know  how  many  times  greater  than  those  of  Arizona,  you 
will  realize  how  impossible  it  is  to  set  up  a  minimum  and 
expect  South  Carolina  and  Arizona,  and  all  of  the  rest  of 
them  to  carry  the  burden. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  for  over  a  hundred  years  in 
regard  to  this?  To  use  the  language  of  the  street,  we 
have  passed  the  buck  to  the  state.  Massachusetts  will  take 
care  of  her  own ;  Nevada  will  take  care  of  her  own ;  South 
Carolina  will  do  what  she  can  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
gram, and  so  will  those  parts  of  the  country  where  taxing 
resources  are  small.  The  standard  of  public  education 
will  remain,  consequently,  low,  and  you  will  have  a  com- 
paratively low  level  of  intelligence. 
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Then,  all  of  a  sudden  we  woke  up,  just  when  we  be 
nationally  conscious  of  our  own  destiny,  and  of  our 
power  to  control  our  own  destiny — we  woke  up  to  the 
that  no  chain  is  any  stronger  than  its  weakest  link, 
that  we  were  nationally  interested  in  the  citizensh; 
South  Carolina,  of  Nevada  and  of  Arizona;  that  we 
nationally  interested  as  to  whether  those  people  cou 
made  economically  independent,  by  training. 

Left  solely  to  the  progress  of  the  state,  any  nal 
program  that  you  may  want  will  require  a  century  of 
to  consummate. 

There  isn't  a  single  thing  in  this  country  whic 
talked  about  achieving  a  hundred  years  ago  that  we 
achieved  for  the  whole  country  in  a  hundred  years.  ' 
give  you  an  illustration  of  that.  We  have  been  bai 
away  for  twenty-five  years,  in  this  country,  to  obtj 
workmen's  compensation  law,  to  do  away  with  these 
suits,  where  the  lawyers  take  practically  all  that  is  r 
ered,  and  arrange  some  equitable  scale  of  compens 
for  the  workman  who  is  injured.  It  has  taken  twent; 
years  to  get  thirty-five  states  into  line  on  that  propos 

That  means  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  vocai 
education  you  will  find  the  states  already  burdened  t 
limit  in  their  taxing  resources.  If  you  could  bring 
today,  all  the  wealth  of  Indiana,  and  tax  it,  you  would 
enough  money  to  carry  through  this  problem.  Bn 
haven't  got  the  courage,  or  the  machinery  to  go  quite 
far,  although  I  think  this  last  tax  law  is  quite  a  st« 
that  direction,  and  is  bound  to  produce  splendid  rt 
in  time.  You  could  not  get  a  program  of  vocational 
cation  without  the  lure  of  federal  aid.  Federal  aid  is  r 
sary  in  many  cases,  from  the  national  government  t« 
state,  and  is  just  as  necessary  from  the  state  to  local 
munities,  to  encourage  the  state  to  undertake  a  new 
needed  form  of  public  service,  which  the  nation  has  r 
nized  as  being  necessary  to  the  public  welfare.  Th 
the  theory  lying  back  of  it. 

Second:  That  money  is  given  by  the  national  go 
ment  to  the  state,  in  order  that  the  national  govern 
may  equalize  the  inequalities  of  taxation  in  those  si 
That  is  what  federal  aid  does  with  reference  to  M 
chusetts  and  South  Carolina. 
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Third :  For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  for  the  national 
government,  the  right  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  participa- 
tion in  standardizing  that  scheme  in  the  use  of  that  money. 

Fourth:  The  right  to  set  up  an  irreducible  minimum, 
the  last  ditch  beyond  which  a  state  cannot  go,  and  get  the 
money. 

Now,  that  is  the  theory  of  the  legislation.-  The  na- 
tional government  wants  to  get  money,  we  will  say  to  stimu- 
late agricultural  education,  to  stimulate  home  economics 
education  within  the  state.  Now,  there  are  just  two  ways 
by  which  that  can  be  accomplished.  One  is,  for  the  na- 
tional government  to  establish' schools,  and  the  other  would 
be  for  the  national  government  to  arrange  some  scheme 
of  cooperation  with  the  states,  to  use  the  state  schools. 

Now,  the  national  government  has  never  operated 
schools.  The  states  and  local  communities  have  always 
done  that.  So  that  the  problem  was  how  to  get  that  money 
to  the  states,  and  leave  the  states  free  to  operate  their 
schools,  but,  at  the  same  time,  set  up  a  board  of  stand- 
ardization at  Washington  that  would  establish  the  mini- 
mum requirements,  below  which  the  states  would  not  be 
allowed  to  go,  in  dealing  with  that  law. 

Now,  when  that  law  was  passed  two  years  ago,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Washington,  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Board,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  when  the  state  superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction  came  down  to  Washington,  some 
of  them  were  wearing  chips  on  their  shoulders,  and  looking 
at  the  Federal  Board  out  of  the  corner  of  their  eye. 

The  Federal  Board  set  up  reasonable  standards.  They 
recognized  that  the  standards  that  South  Carolina  would 
have,  would  be  different  from  those  in  Massachusetts. 

Now,  this  is  what  we  have  come  to.  As  the  result  of 
progress  in  two  years,  and  it  is  well  worth  while,  there 
has  been  established  a  measure  of  confidence  between  the 
national  board  and  the  state  boards  in  every  state  in  this 
union,  so  that  they  have  worked  together  successfully. 

And  this  is  the  fundamental  principle  back  of  it,  that 
I  would  like  to  enunciate:  I  don't  think  I  am  concerned, 
at  all,  outside  of  keeping  peace  in  the  family,  as  to  whether 
the  state  board  becomes  stronger  than  the  national  board, 
or  the  national  board  stronger  than  the  state  board,  in  the 
carrying   out   of   their   mutual   program — except   in   this : 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  a  wise  old  man,  in  his  day, 
said  that  in  any  case  of  a  conflict,  or  controversy,  as  to 
whether  the  state,  or  the  national  government  should  dis- 
charge any  function,  it  was  certain  that  in  the  end  one  of 
those  two  bodies  would  discharge  that  function,  which  was 
able  to  do  it  best,  and  that  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
Now,  that  was  a  pretty  wise  statement  to  be  made  by  a 
man  who  believed  in  states'  rights,  as  strongly  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  did.  What  he  meant  was  this :  We  have  come, 
at  the  end  of  two  years  of  that  law,  to  this  conclusion — 
which  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  true — that  any  state  board 
that  gets  on  the  job  and  uses  the  federal  money  effectively, 
and  inspects  and  supervises  schools  and  sets  up  reasonable 
standards  of  qualifications,  need  never  fear  being  visited 
by  the  national  board,  for  vocational  education. 

But  you  take  any  state  in  the  Union  where  they  are  not 
playing  the  game  fairly,  where  they  are  setting  up  stand- 
ards by  dealing  the  cards,  if  you  please,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deck,  where  they  have  inefficient  state  officers,  and, 
therefore,  inefficient  inspection  and  supervision,  there  is 
where  the  call  of  the  federal  agent  to  inquire  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  work,  becomes  irksome  and  trouble  ensues. 

In  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  passage 
of  that  law,  we  have  grown  from  the  idea  that  the  agencies 
could  not  cooperate,  and  we  have  established  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  Federal  government,  in  this  country,  which  is  that 
we  are  to  continue,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  more  and  more 
money  to  the  state,  through  the  national  government,  be- 
cause the  national  government  has  unlimited  national  tax- 
ing resources,  and  is  continually  cutting  the  ground  out 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  state,  with  regard  to  their  taxing 
resources.  We  are  to  have  more  gratuities,  more  things 
from  the  national  government  given  to  the  states — such  as 
good  roads,  and  like  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  like  the  act  that  has  gone  through  for  the 
training  of  those  men  injured  in  industry — we  are  to  have 
more  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  result  of  those  acts  is  this:  The  national  govern- 
ment did  not  want  to  build  roads,  particularly.  It  cannot. 
That  is  the  function  of  the  state  and  the  local  communities. 
But  when  the  national  government  gives  the  money  it  must 
give  that  money  to  the  states  as  national  money.     That 
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money  does  not  belong  to  the  state.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  whole  people,  given  to  the  whole  people 
for  the  national  welfare.  Therefore,  being  that,  the  na- 
tional government  mnst  standardize  it.  It  doesn't  want 
to  build  the  roads,  but  it  wants  to  say  to  the  state,  "Here 
are  reasonable  specifications  for  building  these  roads,  and 
if  you  cannot  make  those  roads  that  good,  you  cannot  use 
this  money.  " 

Take  the  matter  of  vocational  education:  "Here  are 
reasonable  standards  for  that  work,  and  you  cannot  go 
below  them.  If  you  are  willing  to  meet  them,  all  right, 
go  ahead,  and  spend  the  money,  and  we  will  come  around 
and  see  you  when  you  have  used  it." 

Now,  I  believe  that  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  a 
national  body,  and  I  can  see,  looking  down  the  vista  of 
the  years  ahead,  that  we  will  have  built  up,  through  that 
legislation,  and  particularly  through  the  Smith- Hughes 
bill,  a  recognition  of  a  national  principle,  that  is  going  to  be 
applied  over  and  over  again. 

You  want  proof  of  that?  This  is  the  proof  of  it:  When 
the  Senate  Committee  went  to  Homestead  to  examine  into 
the  steel  strike,  they  returned  to  Washington  with  the  con- 
viction that  if  there  wasn't  so  much  illiteracy  among  the 
workers  of  the  steel  industry  in  this  country,  we  would  not 
have  so  many  ignorant  men  acting  the  demagogue,  and  it 
recommended  that  a  fund  of  one  million,  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  be  used  to  train  the  children  of  these  work- 
ers, this  money  to  be  given  to  the  state,  to  be  used,  under 
certain  requirements. 

The  N.  E.  A.  Bill,  about  which  you  have  heard  so  much, 
is  a  bill  which  proposes  to  establish  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, with  a  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  Cabinet.  I 
think  that  is  a  wonderful  achievement,  that  in  two  years 
we  have  made  that  progress. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  gratifying  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  no  longer,  in  this  country,  does  public  sentiment  chal- 
lenge the  wisdom  of  the  program  for  vocational  education. 
You  know  that  is  quite  a  change.  When  I  see  the  changes 
that  have  come  over  this  country,  and  over  Indiana,  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  with  regard  to  that  one  point,  I  am 
very  greatly  gratified  at  the  progress  that  we  have  made. 

When  I  began  traveling  the  road  seven  or  eight  years 
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ago,  going  up  and  down  the  country,  preaching  for  a  na- 
tional society— because  I  suppose  it  was  a  kind  of  a  preach- 
ment— many  of  the  school  men  in  this  country  avoided  me 
as  though  I  was  something  unclean.  Here,  they  said,  was  a 
fanatic,  a  crazy  fellow,  who  had  some  new  theory,  preaching 
of  gross  materialism,  and  he  ought  to  be  suppressed.  Well, 
I  wandered  around  lonely,  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotels,  because 
nobody  wanted  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me — I  was  a 
pariah!  But  that  isn't  so,  any  more.  They  don't  argue 
against  it  any  more.  Even  college  professors,  who  you 
might  expect  to  be  the  last  to  yield  don't  argue  against  it 
any  more.  They  just  accept  it  as  a  fact.  So  that  we  are 
all  as  a  unit  on  the  proposition.  They  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  which  I  can  state  as  an  apostrophe,  that  instead 
of  believing,  as  they  used  to  believe,  that  public  money  could 
only  be  spent  for  the  three  R's,  and  for  the  type  of  people 
who  will  never  have  to  work,  that,  so  far  as  our  resources 
will  permit,  public  money  should  be  spent  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  employed  people  of  this  country,  in  order  that  they 
may  find  their  way  out  to  happiness  and  efficiency. 

Another  indication  of  the  progress  that  we  have  made  is 
the  way  our  neighbors  all  over  the  world  have  taken  up  the 
idea  of  vocational  education.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
have  realized  the  sweeping  changes  that  have  come  about 
by  reason  of  the  war,  in  other  countries,  and  how  sweeping 
they  are  in  our  own  country. 

When  the  movement  for  industrial  and  trade  education 
in  America  began,  it  began  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  visits 
made  by  some  of  our  men  to  Germany,  ten,  or  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  ago.  They  went  over  there,  attracted  by  the 
splendid  work  that  the  Germans  had  done  in  drawing,  of  a 
practical  kind,  which  they  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition in  Philadelphia,  and  there  was  a  constant  stream  of 
Americans  going  over  there.  Most  of  our  private  indus- 
trial schools,  in  this  country,  came  about  as  a  result  of  those 
visitations. 

Then,  when  the  movement  began  in  America,  we  didn't 
get  very  far  into  it,  until  there  came  a  struggle  between 
the  converts — if  you  please —  to  the  new  idea,  and  the  old 
regular  school  men,  and  I  can  well  remember  how  the  regu- 
lar school  men,  from  the  rostrum,  and  in  private,  used  to 
say  "We  don't  want  our  schools  Germanized,     We  don't 
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want  this  gross  materialism. ' '  I  want  to  go.  on  record  as 
saying,  tonight,  that  while  Germany  is  a  defeated  nation, 
and  not  very  popular,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  we  will  do 
well,  in  America,  if,  in  our  development  in  the  scheme  of 
vocational  education,  whether  in  home  economics,  or  indus- 
trial, or  trade  work,  or  commercial  or  agricultural  work,  if 
we  attain  anything  like  the  thoroughness  of  their  instruc- 
tion. If  that  be  treason  you  will  have  to  make  the  most 
of  it! 

We  will  be  very  foolish  if,  because  we  hate  Germany,  we 
close  our  eyes  to  the  lessons  that  we  can  still  learn  from 
her.  But  I  think  that  what  we  have  got  to  do  with  any- 
thing that  we  get  from  Germany,  is  this :  We  must  re- 
member that  that  which  she  brings  to  us,  is  based  on  a  very 
convenient  caste  system,  and  we  have  got  to  shoot  that  thing 
through  and  through  with  the  principle  of  democracy. 

Now,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  many  respects  democ- 
racy is  the  most  inefficient  thing  in  the  world.  Democracy 
gains  strength  in  that  thing  which  you  call  fire  and  enthusi- 
asm and  determination  to  die  for  the  sake  of  a  principle. 
That  was  Germany's  contention. 

We  got  into  this  thing  before  the  war,,  but  not  very  far — 
not  far  enough  to  make  very  much  progress.  England  had 
done  nothing.  The  French  were  pottering  along.  Russia 
had  done  nothing.  Italy  had  done  nothing.  You  know, 
Germany  came  very  near  whipping  twenty- two  nations,  in 
this  war,  and  she  came  near  doing  it  because  of  just  three 
reasons :  First,  because  she  was  ready,  and  they  were  not 
— even  though  her  war  was  accidental!  And,  in  the  second 
place,  she  had  trained  soldiers  for  the  work;  and,  in  the 
third  place — and  in  my  opinion,  most  significant  of  all, — 
she  had  trained  mechanics  and  technicians,  galore,  and  be- 
cause of  those  three  things,  Germany  came  near  winning 
the  war. 

When  the  war  was  over,  and  England  had  been  bled 
white  in  the  struggle,  do  you  know  what  the  first  thing  was 
that  she  did!  One  of  the  first  things  was  that  the  educa- 
tional department  said  "We  have  got  to  get  a  system  of 
education  in  England,  that  turns  out  more  and  more  trained 
men,  who  may  be  able  to  play  cricket  in  flannels  and  yet  go 
across  the  channel  and  die  like  gentlemen ! ' ' 

So  England  went  Germany  one  better;  they  have  out- 
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Heroded  Herod ;  they  have  gone  right  across  the  seas  and 
stolen  the  German  system  of  compulsory,  part-time  educa- 
tion, and  have  put  it  into  practice  in  England,  with  a  greater 
vengeance  than  Germany  ever  did.  Germany  was  a  long 
time  developing  it.  The  movement  began  with  evening 
schools;  but  they  found  out,  after  years  of  experience,  that 
those  men,  after  they  had  worked  all  day,  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  carry  on  that  school  work  in  the  evening.  Then 
they  put  up  the  volunteer  part-time  school — just  like  you 
have  here  in  Indiana.  Well,  it  didn't  work — and  I  don't 
believe  your  scheme  will  work  here.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
step,  in  the  right  direction.  I  think  it  is  a  warning  to  the 
employers.  But  I  think  Indiana  has  got  to  take  the  other 
step,  and  I  hope  she  will  do  it  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  of  compelling  those  children  who  are  allowed  to 
go  to  work,  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  come  back  for  a  por- 
tion of  their  part-time  instructions.  England  has  that  sys- 
tem now.  They  were  so  frightened  that  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  a  decadent  people,  and  they  took 
over  the  whole  thing,  bodily,  and  they  have,  today,  written 
on  the  books  of  parliament,  the  most  drastic  scheme  of 
compulsory  education,  in  existence  anywhere.  Verily,  the 
world  do  move ! 

Then  Canada  got  worried  about  the  scheme,  and  about 
the  things  the  Germans  were  doing,  and  so  they  put  up  a  bill 
that  passed  the  last  Canadian  parliament,  modeled  exactly 
along  the  lines  of  our  scheme,  in  this  country.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Canadian  parliament  passed  a  law  giving  grants 
for  technical  educational  purposes.  They  have  a  Federal 
Board,  set  up  at  Ottawa,  corresponding  with  the  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  in  this  country.  Then  they  have 
provincial  boards  of  education,  corresponding  with  the 
boards  in  our  forty-eight  states,  and  they  are  making 
grants,  which  are  to  be  distributed  each  year,  among  the 
provinces,  amounting  to  two  and  a  half  to  three  millions  of 
dollars. 

Then  the  next  step  is  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government,  itself,  of  the  value  of  this  train- 
ing. 

I  am  not  telling  any  tales  out  of  school,  at  all,  when  I  say 
that  when  this  war  broke  out,  in  1917,  there  were  no  provi- 
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sions  made,  whatever,  for  securing  technically  trained  men 
for  the  necessary  work  of  the  army. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  what  a  tremendous  enterprise  a 
modern  army  is?  The  Civil  War  was  fought  with  guns  and 
bayonets  and  with  cannon,  and  was  crude  and  simple.  The 
Spanish- American  war  was  not  much  different.  This  war 
has. been  almost  entirely  a  conflict  between  mechanisms. 
Just  think  of  it !  A  submarine,  tearing  through  the  waters 
and  almost  blowing  the  British  fleet  out  of  existence !  Then 
the  airplanes  above,  dealing  death  and  destruction!  Then 
those  guns  that  were  able  to  shoot  fifty  or  sixty  miles !  Then 
the  contribution  of  the  chemists,  of  poisoned  gases,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it ! 

Germany  had  all  of  these  mechanics  ready ;  she  had  them 
all  trained  for  the  work.  I  am  told  that  there  were  sixty 
thousand  welders  in  Germany,  who  were  able  to  weld  any 
kind  of  metal  that  was  necessary,  either  for  war  or  civil  life, 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  wrought  iron,  zinc,  brass,  and  copper, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  had  nobody  in  this  country  that 
could  do  that.  We  had  about  five  thousand  welders,  who 
knew  how  to  take  a  piece  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  and  get  it 
together  after  a  fashion. 

Now,  the  United  States  had  to  establish  schools  all  over 
this  country  and  train  those  people,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  after  a  few  months  had  passed  those  schools  were 
turned  into  vocational  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
boys  going  to  war,  to  manipulate  the  mechanisms  that  lay 
back  of  the  soldier  in  the  struggle,  and  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  there  were  more  than  sixty  thousand  young  men 
in  training  in  this  country,  and  many  thousand  had  gone 
out  previously. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  government  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  that  work.  That  is  tremendous 
progress. 

Here  is  another  thing  the  United  States  government  has 
done  since  the  armistice  was  signed:  Every  young  man 
who  goes  into  the  army,  now,  has  a  chance  while  he  is  in 
there,  to  learn  a  trade.  You  know  it  used  to  be  said  that 
-the  only  place  to  learn  a  trade  in  this  country  was  at  the 
reformatory.  It  can  now  be  said  that  you  can  get  it  in  the 
army,  or  in  the  reformatory,  and  once  in  a  while  in  the 
public  school !     That  is  the  situation  as  it  stands  today. 
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Now,  when  those  disabled  soldiers  began  coming  back 
from  the  war,  Uncle  Sam  looked  at  them  and  said,  in  his 
legislation, ' '  There  is  just  one  of  two  things  going  to  happen 
to  these  men — they  are  either  going  to  become  socially  de- 
pendent, or  socially  independent.  There  is  no  escape  from 
that  issue. ' '  You  may  talk,  if  you  will,  about  giving  them 
a  pension,  and  let  them  spend  their  days  in  idleness.  If 
you  do  that  you  will  have  the  same  tragic  story  that'  you 
had  with  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  The  pensioned 
soldier  will  go  to  destruction,  because  he  will  land  in  the 
devil's  workshop,  and  the  government  is  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  the  enormous  sums  of  money  necessary  to  support 
these  men  on  a  high  scale,  without  any  contribution  on  their 
part.     And  it  is  socially  wrong. 

So  the  national  government  put  up  a  scheme  for  the 
vocational  education  of  the  disabled  soldiers,  and  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  that  law  is  that  if  a  man  has  a  handicap, 
it.  requires  vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome  it,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  a  training;  but  the  training  he  gets  must  be 
the  sort  of  a  training  that  heads  him  some  place.  It  must 
not  be  a  general  college  education,  because  that  doesn't  get 
him  anywhere,  valuable  as  a  general  college  education  may 
be.  Whether  the  course  he  receives  is  three  weeks,  or  two 
years  or  four  years  in  length,  it  must  be  a  complete  prepara- 
tion of  him  for  a  specific  job.  It  may  be  for  the  profession 
of  a  lawyer,  or  that  of  a  doctor,  or  a  welder's  job,  or  an 
automobile  mechanic's  job,  or  a  farmer's  work,  or  a  stenog- 
rapher, or  a  typewriter,  or  a  bookkeeper, — but  the  course 
must  be  stated  vocationally,  in  the  sense  that  it  must  get 
somewhere,  as  the  result  of  the  work  being  given.  That  is 
another  tremendous  advantage  that  has  been  realized. 

Now,  as  to  other  progress :  You  know  there  is  one 
thing  in  the  world,  as  I  said  this  afternoon,  that  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  us.  Houses,  or  barns,  or  clothes,  or  life, 
or  character,  or  reputation — at  least  reputation,  if  not  char- 
acter— may  be  taken  away  from  us,  but  our  dreams  cannot 
be  taken  away — and  some  of  us  have  been  dreaming  for  a 
long  time,  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  great  move- 
ment. 

There  are  three  groups  of  people  where  it  seems  ap- 
parent that  national  aid  was  necessary.  First,  the  normal 
man,  working  at  his  normal  job,  in  his  state,  back  home, 
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needing  training  for  his  work  in  life,  and  unable  to  get  it, 
because  the  state  could  not  provide  the  resources  without 
the  help  of  the  national  government.  That  led  to  the  Smith- 
Hughes  act,  giving  grants  to  the  state,  for  training  for  nor- 
mal work,  and  under  that  act  this  work  has  been  developed 
in  Indiana. 

The  second  was  this  disabled  soldier  coming  back  from 
the  war,  who  must  be  put  into  a  position  to  make  the  most 
of  what  he  has  left,  as  he  was  worth,  probably,  less  below 
the  collar  than  he  was  before.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  him  worth  more  above  the  collar,  and  that  scheme, 
handled  directly  by  the  national  government,  not  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools,  but  by  the  use  of  the  schools  already 
established  in  this  country,  private  and  public.  That  was 
the  second  of  the  three. 

You  know,  altogether,  there  were  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  men  who  returned  disabled  from  the  war. 
That  looks  like  a  pretty  big  army  of  men,  and  yet  it  is  a 
small  army  compared  to  that  army  composed  of  men  who 
are  the  victims  of  industry,  men  who  have  been  disabled 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  callings,  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories and  mines,  and  on  farms,  and  even  in  offices.  The 
best  statistics  I  have  seen  gathered,  and  the  most  conserva- 
tive, seem  to  show  that  we  have,  at  the  present  time,  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand to  eight  hundred  thousand  people  in  this  country,  who 
are  handicapped  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  earn 
a  living,  because  they  don't  know  how  to  do  anything  other 
than  the  thing  which  they  cannot  do,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
ability. Eight  hundred  thousand  accidents  occurred  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  alone.  Twenty-six  thousand  deaths 
occur  on  the  railroads  and  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  collieries 
of  this  country,  every  twelve  months.  Now,  those  men  are 
just  as  much  soldiers  of  the  republic  as  if  they  had  gone  to 
the  war,  because  every  day  they  are  doing  the  things  that 
are  necessary  in  order  for  society  to  exist.  They  gave 
their  lives,  their  arms,  or  their  legs,  or  whatever  else  it  was 
that  they  lost,  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  making  a  living  for 
their  families,  under  conditions  over  which  they  had  abso- 
lutely no  control,  whatever. 

Now,  whether  you  talk  about  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
social  justice,  or  whether  you  talk  about  it  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  wisdom  of  doing  away  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  pauperism  in  this  country,  you  come  back,  every 
time,  to  the  wisdom  of  this  program. 

So,  last  week.  Congress  passed  the  third  of  these  bills, 
providing  for  the  making  of  grants  to  the  states,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Board,  for  use  by  the  state,  in 
retraining  those  disabled  in  industry,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, or  in  any  other  way.  They  are  not  going  to  set  up 
special  schools  for  that  work,  but  the  law  is  so  drawn  that 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers,  these  men  can  be  trained 
in  schools,  or  they  can  be  trained  in  shops,  or  in  factories, 
or  in  commercial  houses,  or  in  agriculture. 

And,  my  friends,  along  with  that  proposition  is  going  to 
be  almost  a  revolution  in  American  surgery.  You  know  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  victims  of  industry  in  this  country, 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  surgeon  to  think,  when  he  ampu- 
tated that  arm,  or  that  leg,  of  the  future  of  that  person.  He 
wanted  to  make  a  pretty  cut.  He  wanted  to  heal  it  up  rap- 
idly. The  question  of  how  much  he  should  cut  it  off,  or 
what  he  should  save,  and  what  the  man  would  have  left  that 
he  could  use,  is  a  problem  that  has  come  in  now,  and  it  is 
going  to  force  the  doctor  and  the  surgeon  to  work  side  by 
side  with  the  vocational  guidance  people,  and  the  vocational 
counsellor,  in  the  vocational  training  of  men  and  women 
under  a  program  that  can  be  used  effectively  of  proper 
surgery,  and  proper  training  for  these  people. 

One  more  thing,  and  I  will  close :  I  think,  probably,  the 
largest  lesson  that  we  have  learned  from  this  war,  with  re- 
gard to  vocational  education,  is  that  if  it  is  to  get  very  far, 
if  it  is  to  reach  any  considerable  number  of  people,  we  have 
got  to  have  it  on  a  different  basis,  from  what  we  are  talking. 

You  know  I  think  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  is  going  to  have  to  train,  before  it  gets  through, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
in  industrial  and  trade  occupations.  You  cannot  find,  in 
spite  of  all  of  our  American  boastfulness,  and  despite  all 
the  tremendous  progress  that  has  been  made — mostly  on 
paper — in  this  country,  in  developing  these  schemes,  you 
could  not,  to  save  your  life,  in  America,  today,  train  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  in  industrial  trade  occupations. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  that  is  true.  One  of 
them  is  that  those  men  want  training  in  five  hundred  occu- 
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pations,  which  means  that  we  will  have  to  resort  to  the  shop 
and  the  factory,  in  order  to  get  training  in  many  lines, 
where  schools  have  not  been  established,  and  where  schools, 
in  many  cases,  never  will  be  established  for  industrial  train- 
ing.    That  is  one  phase  of  it. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  fifty-fifty 
as  between  urban  and  rural  centers.  Take  these  urban 
centers,  where  sixty  million  people  live — and,  by  urban 
centers  I  mean  communities  of  more  than  two  thousand 
population.  What  is  the  situation  as  to  those  centers?  Of 
that  sixty  million  people  it  would  be  pretty  optimistic  to 
say  that  ten  million  of  them — or  more  than  fifteen  million  of 
them  live  in  communities  having  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand.  I  don't  believe  that  communities  of 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  can  carry  on  any  extensive 
scheme  of  industrial  trade  education.  I  don't  believe  that 
twenty-five  million  of  that  sixty  million,  live  in  communi- 
ties of  more  than  five  thousand  population.  The  rest  of 
them  live  in  communities  of  from  two  to  five  thousand  popu- 
lation. Those  communities,  you  know,  cannot  carry  on  this 
work.  I  know  of  communities  of  twenty-five  thousand,  in 
this  state,  that  haven't  the  money  or  the  homogenegy  of 
purpose  to  establish  industrial  or  trade  classes.  How  are 
we  going  to  reach  those  people?  How  is  the  United  States 
government  to  really  make  industrial  and  trade  education 
democratic,  by  putting  some  of  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  who  works ! 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  situation.  Take 
commercial  education:  If  you  assume,  in  theory,  that 
every  child  has  the  right  to  make  his  choice  as  to  whether  he 
will  get  a  commercial,  an  agricultural,  or  industrial  or  home 
economic  education,  then  you  have  to  think  about  how  you 
can  provide  that  thing  for  those  children  somewhere  near 
their  homes.  Fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  these  people  live  in 
communities  of  less  than  two  thousand  people,  and  I  don't 
believe  there  are  little  red  schoolhouses  in  this  country  suf- 
ficient in  number  to  give  one  million,  out  of  the  fifty  million 
people,  an  agricultural  education.  But  what  is  the  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  the  other  forty-nine  million? 

I  think  we  have  got  to  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  we  must  quit  being  so  systematic  and  orderly  and 
pedantic  in  dealing  with  this  problem.     I  think  we  are  not 
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going  to  get  anywhere  if  we  fail  to  realize  that  fact.  We 
have  often  talked  at  state  teachers'  association  meetings 
about  what  we  have  done,  while  the  great  masses  of  these 
people  have  not  been  touched. 

Now,  what  provision  is  being  made  to  extend  this  serv- 
ice to  more  and  more  people?  The  thing  isn't  very  much 
in  the  open,  as  yet,  but  these  are  the  things  that  are  coming 
as  certainly  as  we  stand  here:  We  are  going  to  run  the 
International  Correspondence  School  out  of  business,  by 
operating  state  correspondence  schools,  which  will  put 
within  the  reach  of  every  workman  in  every  mine  and  shop 
and  factory  and  office,  and  on  every  farm,  an  opportunity 
to  take  extension  instruction  with  regard  to  the  thing  that 
he  wants  to  know  about.     That  is  coming,  absolutely. 

Some  of  the  fellows  think  I  am  crazy  when  I  talk  that 
way.    But  I  don 't  see  any  other  way  of  solving  the  problem. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  quit  depending  upon  the  school- 
house  for  our  work,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  give  a  lot 
of  training  in  factories  and  shops  and  offices.  We  formerly 
thought  that  we  were  going  to  give  this  training  in  the 
schoolhouses.  I  think  that  instead  of  saying  that  a  man 
will  have  to  take  a  year,  or  two  years  of  training,  we  are 
going  to  give  him  two  weeks  of  it,  or  three  months,  or  a 
year,  or  whatever  he  needs  to  help  him  climb  the  ladder  of 
efficiency. 

I  think  another  thing  that  has  marked  very  great  prog- 
ress in  this  field  of  vocational  education,  is  that  we  have 
come  to  some  very  common  agreements  on  the  subject  of 
methods.  We  may  not  work  out  the  methods  as  success- 
fully as  we  talked  about  but  we,  at  least,  have  ceased  to 
debate  some  of  the  fundamental  essentials  of  methods  of 
instruction  for  home  economics,  for  agricultural,  for  com- 
mercial, for  industrial  and  trade  work. 

What  are  the  things  that  we  have  come  to  agree  on 
with  regard  to  method?  I  think  we  are  agreed,  today,  that 
you  cannot  train  people  for  any  occupation,  without  having 
them  work  at  the  occupation.  You  cannot  train  them  to 
swim,  out  of  a  book.  Nor  can  you  train  them  to  swim  by 
making  motions  on  a  parlor  table.  They  have  got  to  learn 
to  swim  in  the  water,  and  while  they  are  swimming  in  the 
water,  you  give  them  instructions  with  regard  to  swim- 
ming in  the  water.     You  cannot  train  a  person  to  sail  a 
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boat  by  reading  about  it,  but  you  can  train  that  person 
by  letting  him  sail  the  boat  and  reading  about  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  will  be  better  sailors  than  if  they  had 
only  read  about  it  out  of  a  book,  and  then  received  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  it. 

It  is  essential,  in  other  words,  that  we  are  agreed,  every- 
where, today,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  general  proposition 
that  practice  and  theory  must  be  tied  together.  Tying 
those  two  together,  and  giving  the  pupil  actual  experience, 
is  bound  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  trouble  about  training  in  the  shop,  alone,  where 
they  make  a  living,  is  that  all  they  get  there  is  practice, 
and  no  theory.  And  it  is  not  directed  practice.  It  is  acci- 
dental practice.  It  is  a  practice  that  doesn't  get  anywhere. 
Even  these  employers,  today,  are  talking  about  selecting 
men,  and  inducting  them  on  the  job,  and  then  sending  them 
somewhere  to  get  the  theory. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  a  stairway,  as  a  carpenter, 
and  don't  know  how  to  build  it,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to 
a  school  where  a  man  proficient  in  that  work  can  explain 
it  to  you.    You  are  agreed  on  that  method. 

The  second  thing  that  I  think  we  are  agreed  upon,  is 
the  step  by  step  method — the  step  by  step  scheme;  break- 
ing up  all  the  courses  into  small  bits,  having  just  enough 
in  a  bit  to  give  it  a  name,  and  teaching  that  as  a  unit,  and 
then  taking  up  the  next  bit.  It  is  the  method  of  home- 
opathy, if  you  please,  as  against  allopathy — doing  away 
with  the  general  label  on  one  great  big  bottle,  and  putting 
these  courses  of  instruction  in  a  series  of  bottles,  each  with 
an  appropriate  label. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  a  course  of  instruction,  in  a  day, 
or  evening  school  in  carpentering,  you  begin  with,  say,  ten 
lessons  in  sharpening  carpenter's  tools;  ten  lessons  in  blue 
print  reading;  then  twenty-five  lessons  in  free  hand  draw- 
ing instructions;  then  so  many  lessons  in  stair  building, 
and  so  on  dow  •  the  line,  until  you  get  the  course  completed, 
and  the  pupil  iias  a  full,  well-rounded  course,  each  course 
having  been  analyzed  as  he  received  it  in  homeopathic 
doses. 

The  third  thing  which  I  think  we  are  agreed  upon  in 
regard  to  method,  is  that  most  of  this  instruction,  after 
all,  has  got  to  he  individual.    It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
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keep  all  the  fellows  in  the  same  place.  If  you  do,  you  will 
get  the  lock-step  as  you  see  it  in  prisons.  So,  the  instructor 
might  take  fifteen  or  twenty  fellows  and  go  into  the  shop 
with  them,  or  go  to  the  desk,  or  any  place  else,  in  a  com- 
mercial school,  for  instance,  and  have  them,  one  after  the 
other,  taught  individually  just  keeping  the  group  within 
hailing  distance  of  each  other,  so  that,  from  time  to  time, 
they  can  be  thrown  together  for  group  instruction.  That 
is  the  problem  that  challenges  the  very  best  that  there  is 
in  any  public  school  teacher  there  is  in  America, 

Now,  may  I  come  back  and  just  say  this  in  closing? 

Vocational  education  is  here  in  a  sense  that  nobody 
fights  it  any  more.  Vocational  education  has  made  con- 
siderable progress.  But  it  is  a  long  ways  off  from  any 
ultimate  goal  that  I  can  see  in  this  country. 

The  problem  we  have  before  us  is  the  judicious  use  of 
national  and  state  funds,  and  local  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  system  of  all-day,  part-time,  evening,  con- 
tinuous general,  continuous  voluntary,  continuous  com- 
pulsory, correspondence  school  instruction,  that  will  enable 
us  to  take  any  man,  or  every  man,  and  give  him  something. 

I  believe  that  if  all  the  cities  in  America,  of  more  than 
two  thousand  population,  were,  for  three  years,  to  con- 
centrate on  one  proposition  of  mechanical  drawing,  they 
would  revolutionize  the  industrial  life  in  America — just  by 
doing  that  one  thing  well — just  by  reaching  every  man  in 
the  community  who  was  interested  in  that  one  subject,  and 
give  it  to  him  properly,  so  that  he  could  use  it  as  a  tool 
in  trade.  That,  to  my  mind,  would  be  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful things  that  could  be  accomplished  in  this  country. 

And  finally  this :  In  this  age  of  the  specialized  machine 
in  this  country,  as  we  have  it,  we  are  more  and  more  going 
to  be  able  to  produce  tremendous  amounts  of  goods,  with 
lessened  hours  of  labor;  so  that  men  are  to  have  more 
leisure.  I  look  to  see  not  only  an  eight-hour  day,  but  a 
seven-hour  day,  and  after  while,  a  six-hour  day.  I  believe 
it  is  coming.  I  certainly  believe  that  a  seven-hour  day 
will  come,  and  when  it  comes,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  the  leisure  of  those  men!  The  saloon  is  gone.  I  don't 
know  what  will  take  its  place.  These  men  are  to  have  long 
hours  of  leisure  on  their  hands — hours  for  self-improve- 
ment.   Do  you  know  that  five  or  six  months  ago  I  seriously 
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considered  the  question  of  whether  there  couldn't  be  some 
nation-wide  movement  in  this  country  to  take  the  bar 
tenders  and  fellows  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  prohibition  bill,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  for  train- 
ing? I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  them.  Observation 
seems  to  show  that  most  of  them  are  operating  lunch  coun- 
ters. Undoubtedly  thousands  of  them  were  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  had  to  begin  all  over  again,  in  any  occu- 
pation that  they  could  perform. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  next  steps  in  American  edu- 
cation will  be  the  frank  recognition  of  a  high  degree  of 
specialization  in  industry.  The  fact  that  the  old  trades 
have  disappeared  makes  necessary  the  training  of  men  as 
specialists  in  all  kinds  of  lines,  and  not  only  training  the 
man  for  operating  a  special  machine,  but  train  him  so  that 
he  may  rise  and  master  the  machine  that  requires  a  higher 
degree  of  skill — in  other  words,  fit  him  for  the  next  job, 
so  that  if  that  machine  is  thrown  out,  he  will  have  some- 
thing to  go  to.  And  not  only  must  that  man  be  trained 
for  his  vocation,  but  he  must  be  trained  for  an  avocation, 
so  that  while  he  may  have  a  good  job,  and  steady  employ- 
ment, and  will  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  he  may 
find  relief  in  some  avocation,  which  he  may  carry  on  out- 
side his  working  hours.     (Applause.) 


Friday  Forenoon  Sessions 


Friday,  October  31,  9 :00  a  m. 


I.     TOMLINSON  HALL. 

President  Horace  Ellis,  Indianapolis,  Presiding. 

This  session  was  called  to  order  at  nine  o  'clock  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Horace  Ellis. 

Community  Singing. 

The  President:  When  the  war  broke  out  there  was  a; 
sturdy  little  fellow  representing  the  Second  Congressional 
District  in  Ohio  who  left  his  seat  in  Congress  and  became 
a  doughboy.  He  did  not  resign,  simply  went  as  a  volun- 
teer with  a  captain's  commission.  Before  he  had  been 
there  three  weeks  he  was  shot  to  pieces,  as  so  many  boys 
were.  He  has  been  nursing  his  wounds  ever  since  he  came 
back  from  the  Argonne,  but  he  is  in  good  shape  for  his 
address  tonight,  and  I  want  to  see  this  hall  packed  to  greet 
Capt.  Victor  Heintz,  of  Cincinnati,  because  he  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  that  spirit  about  which  Governor  Lowden  spoke 
last  night  as  being  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  our  Ee- 
public. 

You  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  indulge  in  reminis- 
cence. When  I  was  head  of  the  schools  of  Franklin  I  used 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  a  little  flaxen-haired  boy  who  was 
going  a  pretty  stiff  gait  in  point  of  abstract  scholarship. 
I  loved  him  because  of  his  courage  and  his  devotion  to 
lofty  ideals.  He  is  now  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  well 
known  to  our  teachers.  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you 
Doctor  Arnold  B.  Hall,  who  will  speak  to  you  on  "Democ- 
racy and  Political  Parties." 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

Dr.  Arnold  B.  Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  particularly  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  of  being  called  back  to  address  the  teach- 
ers of  my  native  State.  It  is  an  honor  that  I  shall  cherish, 
and  perhaps  you  will  pardon  me  a  personal  reminiscence. 

I  remember  as  a  lad  my  first  trip  to  the  capitol  city  of 
Indiana.  I  remember  going  to  visit  the  great  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Monument,  just  then  completed.  I  remember 
how  my  boyish  heart  was  thrilled  as  I  read  those  words 
chiseled  in  the  granite,  "Erected  to  Indiana's  Silent  Vic- 
tors," and  in  boyish  frankness  I  searched  my  heart  to  see 
if  I  should  be  ready  with  devotion  in  case  my  country 
might  call  me  to  the  field  of  battle.  As  I  stand  here  this 
morning  in  the  presence  of  this  hallowed  memory  and 
with  the  additional  memories  of  the  great  sacrifice,  the 
deathless  valor  of  our  troops  across  the  sea,  the  challenge 
comes  to  me  and  to  you  that  we  once  more  question  our 
hearts  and  our  souls  to  see  if  we  are  ready  with  that  cour- 
age, with  that  devotion,  with  that  single-minded  Ameri- 
canism to  defend  the  ideals  of  our  country's  honor.  And 
I  come  to  you  this  morning  from  those  memories  and  from 
those  ideals. 

Today  there  are  a  great  many  problems  that  confront 
a  democracy.  They  cast  their  dark  shadow  across  the 
pathway  of  our  national  affairs.  As  we  read  the  morning 
paper  we  are  reminded  of  the  great  strike  that  is  impend- 
ing. We  are  confronted  with  the  unparalleled  example  of 
a  great  body  of  American  citizens,  organized  labor,  and 
they  propose  to  violate  their  plighted  word  given  to  our 
Government,  and  they  propose  by  intimidation,  by  illegal 
conduct,  by  threatening  our  nation,  to  secure  their  ends, 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  cause  of  justice.  I  have  always 
been  an  advocate  of  organized  labor.  I  have  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  the  public  prints  defended  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  But  when  they  are  unwilling  to  leave  their  cause 
to  the  justice  of  the  American  people,  when  they  are  un- 
willing to  settle  their  questions  in  the  spirit  of  law-abiding- 
Americanism,  when  they  resort  to  the  appeal  of  arbitrary 
power,  the  time  has  come  when  America  must  meet  this 
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issue  with  that  resolution  of  character  and  fidelity  to  the 
common  cause  that  has  made  her  invincible  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  (Applause.)  The  radical  element  of  our  coun- 
try, encouraged,  unfortunately,  by  the  necessities  of  war, 
during  which  time  we  found  it  necessary  to  pay  large  and 
generous  wages,  during  which  time  we  found  it  necessary 
to  fix  prices  on  commodities,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Government  can  do  anything  they  demand.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  great  masses  of  our  people  must 
learn  the  lesson  that  true  democracy  rests  in  justice  for 
all  and  in  special  favors  to  none.     (Applause.) 

Now  you  and  I,  as  members  of  this  great  body  politic, 
should  play  an  effective  part  in  the  solution  of  these  great, 
gigantic  problems.  How  may  you  and  I,  as  teachers  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  America,  prepare  them  for  a  life  of 
service  and  devotion  to  the  public  weal?  We  must  teach 
them  the  meaning  of  liberty.  We  must  teach  them  the 
ideals  of  American  justice.  We  must  teach  them  the  nobil- 
ity of  American  institutions,  and,  more  than  that,  we  must 
show  to  every  boy  and  girl  the  practical  instrumentality 
through  which  the  great  public  opinion  of  America  may  be 
translated  into  citizenship  of  accomplished  fact.  It  is  use- 
less to  have  a  great  public  opinion  unless  that  public 
opinion  is  dynamic  in  the  form  of  government.  We  have 
seen  dreadful  race  riots  recently  in  our  great  cities,  and 
we  have  seen  public  opinion  rise  in  protest,  and  yet  so  far 
that  public  opinion  has  been  impotent.  It  never  can  be- 
come effective  until  that  great  public  opinion  is  mobilized, 
until  it  may  be  translated  into  the  enduring  achievements 
of  constructive  statesmanship.  And  how  may  that  be  done? 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  political  parties. 

I  know  it  is  the  custom  among  the  thoughtless  to  de- 
nounce parties  and  politicians.  I  had  a  prominent  edu- 
cator in  this  State  some  time  ago  say  to  me,  UI  do  not 
see  how  you  can  become  interested  in  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
can politics."  Why,  my  friends,  American  politics  repre- 
sents American  political  ideals.  If  our  politics  is  sometimes 
petty,  it  is  because  we  are  sometimes  petty;  if  our  politics 
is  sometimes  selfish,  it  is  because  we  are  sometimes  selfish. 
I  defy  you  to  find  any  organization  in  the  history  of 
America  that  has  not  at  times  developed  this  pettiness  and 
this  selfishness.     But  nevertheless  the  political  parties  of 
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this  country,  whatever  their  history  may  be,  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  people  of  America,  our  fellow  citi 
zens,  organized  for  political  purposes  to  make  their  will- 
prevail.  If  you  believe  in  popular  government,  if  you  be- 
lieve in  the  individual  citizen  bearing  his  part  in  the  great 
struggle  of  democracy,  then  you  must  believe  in  the  in- 
strumentality of  party  organization.  May  I  therefore  very 
briefly  mention  something  of  the  history  and  the  develop- 
ment of  political  parties. 

When  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  prepared  that 
historical  document,  and  when  the  fathers  prepared  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  states,  they  provided  that  cer- 
tain officials  should  be  elected,  but  they  provided  no  means 
for  their  election,  and  you  cannot  elect  men  successfully 
unless  you  nominate  men  from  whom  the  public  may  select. 
The  framers  of  our  Constitution  had  not  thought  of  that 
and  as  a  consequence  great  political  parties  grew  up  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  office  in  order 
that  the  men  of  America  might  be  able  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent, effective  choice.  And  today  the  function  of  the 
modern  political  party  is  three-fold.  First,  to  nominate 
candidates  for  public  office.  Will  you  pardon  me  another 
personal  reminiscence?  When  I  was  in  the  second  grade, 
in  the  little  school  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  we  decided  that 
the  pupils  should  all  march  in  the  parade  on  Memorial  Day, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  every  class  should  elect  a  cap- 
tain to  march  at  the  head  of  his  respective  grade.  The 
boys  in  my  room,  some  twenty-seven  of  them,  voted  to 
elect  a  captain.  There  were  twenty-seven  votes  cast,  and 
twenty-five  men  each  received  one  vote  and  one  man  re- 
ceived three  votes.  I  have  always  wondered  why  those  two 
members  of  the  class  were  so  typically  lacking  in  those 
two  characteristic  American  traits,  self-confidence  and  in- 
itiative. Now  that  was  all  right  for  the  second  grade  in 
the  public  schools;  that  was  about  as  good  as  you  could 
expect ;  but  no  one  would  say  that  the  election  of  a  man  by 
three  votes  represented  the  public  opinion  of  the  class.  In 
order  to  have  the  public  opinion  the  class  should  be  divided 
into  parties  or  groups,  each  group  nominate  a  candidate 
and  let  the  class  choose  between  them.  In  that  way  public 
opinion  becomes  effective. 

The  second  function  of  the  modern  political  party  is 
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the  promulgation  of  the  political  issues.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  in  the  editorial  press  about  the  question  of  race 
conflicts,  of  mob  law.  It  is  a  question  that  troubles  the 
constructive  statesmanship  of  America.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  what  we  shall  do  with  the  railroads, 
whether  they  shall  be  returned  to  private  ownership  and 
what  conditions  shall  be  imposed.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  a  number  of  problems  that  require  great,  funda- 
mental investigation,  the  formulation  of  sound  economic 
and  political  principles  and  whose  solution  demands  the 
best  genius  and  the  greatest  scholarship  that  America  can 
produce.  And  the  job  awaiting  the  great  political  parties 
of  this  country  at  this  time  is  to  provide  statesmen  in  order 
that  these  great  principles  may  be  formulated  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  America  next  summer,  and  then 
the  people  may  choose  between  the  contending  parties. 
Unless  sound  principles  are  formulated,  unless  the  political 
parties  can  lead  us  in  the  solution  of  these  intricate  and 
fundamental  problems,  they  never  will  be  solved. 

I  wish  we  might  get  a  vision  of  the  immensity,  of  the 
importance,  of  the  great  responsibility  of  our  party  life. 
If  we  did  we  would  have  more  politicians  and  more  intel- 
ligent citizens.  If  we  did,  the  day  would  come  when  the 
great  political  parties  would  have  the  genius  and  the  power 
to  lead  this  great  American  nation  along  the  pathway  of 
righteousness  and  progress.     (Applause.) 

I  hope  from  what  has  been  said  that  you  have  now  the 
idea  that  political  parties  are  essential  to  our  nation's 
progress  and  to  our  national  growth.  But  in  spite  of  this 
obvious  necessity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  great  issues 
cannot  be  formulated,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  candidates 
cannot  be  selected  without  political  parties,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  without  political  parties  there  would  be  no  instru- 
mentality for  the  popular  education  of  the  people  on  politi- 
cal issues,  we  have  from  time  to  time  had  statesmen  who 
advocated  abolition.  A  great  statesman  in  California  four 
years  ago  made  a  fight  in  that  state  in  which  he  demanded 
on  a  referendum  vote  that  the  people  of  California  abolish 
political  parties  by  law.  Fortunately,  the  provision  did 
not  carry,  but  I  have  always  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator 
how  he  proposed  to  formulate  the  great  issues  before  the 
people  of  California,  and  how  he  proposed  to  educate  pub- 
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lie  opinion  to  an  intelligent  choice  between  the  conflicting 
forces.  That  question  has  gone  unanswered  and  always  will 
because  we  cannot  solve  these  problems  without  the  great 
American  people  organized  into  political  groups,  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  problems,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  translating  public  opinion  into  accomplished 
fact,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  affording  leadership  to 
the  great  mass  of  American  people  as  they  struggle  with 
the  problems  that  confront  them. 

But  now  what  about  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  his 
party?  If  we  must  have  political  parties,  what  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual,  the  patriotic,  the  intelligent,  the 
aggressive  citizen,  the  man  who  believes  that  patriotism 
is  a  virtue  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  the  man  who  be- 
lieves that  the  great  fight  for  democracy  was  not  won  at 
Chickamauga  or  at  Gettysburg,  that  it  was  not  won  for- 
ever on  the  battle  fields  of  France,  and  who  recognizes  that 
indifference  and  greed  and  ignorance  are  the  enemies  at 
home  which  threaten  the  future  destiny  and  power  of  our 
Republic?  What  position  shall  such  a  citizen  take  in  the 
great  problems  which  confront  our  nation? 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  a  careful  judgment  on 
all  the  facts  will  convince  every  practical  man  that  every 
man  ought  to  belong  to  a  political  party.  Not  only  that, 
every  man  ought  to  become  a  most  effective  force  in  that 
political  party!  Every  man  ought  to  fight  in  every  pri- 
mary, in  every  convention,  and  in  every  meeting  for  the 
triumph  of  the  ideals  and  principles  in  which  he  believes. 
Why,  my  friends,  you  do  not  think  much  of  a  church  mem- 
ber who  does  not  work  at  his  job,  do  you?  You  do  not 
think  much  of  a  member  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  that 
does  not  believe  in  working  at  the  task  assigned  to  him. 
Neither  should  we  believe  in  the  members  of  a  democracy 
who  do  not  assume  the  tasks  that  come  with  the  question 
of  government,  unless  they  struggle  with  the  problems  and 
seek  to  help  in  their  solution,  unless  they  enter  into  the 
great  struggle  of  cooperating  political  effort. 

And  then  someone  asks  me,  "When  the  great  struggle 
has  been  fought,  when  the  campaign  is  over,  what  shall  a 
man  do?  My  friends,  if  you  have  labored  hard  to  make 
your  party  what  it  ought  to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases 
you  will  want  to  vote  the  ticket  of  your  party,  but  I  want 
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every  man  who  goes  into  the  ballot  box  to  go  in  with  the 
feeling  of  President  McKinley,  who  went  in  bareheaded 
and  uncovered,  and  who  said  that  as  he  stood  there  exer- 
cising his  sovereign  right  of  franchise  he  tried  to  stand 
there  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  an  American,  and  to  vote 
for  that  party  and  for  that  candidate  who  was  best  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  his  country.  And,  my  friends,  the  man 
who  never  finds  a  political  party  to  suit  him  is  the  man 
who  never  belonged  to  a  political  party.  The  man  who 
thinks  politics  are  all  bad  is  the  man  who  never  tried  to 
be  a  politician.  The  man  who  thinks  that  a  party  cannot 
become  effective  as  an  instrument  of  progress  is  the  man 
who  never  labored  to  make  of  his  party  an  effective,  fight- 
ing, dynamic  power  for  the  defense  of  the  ideals  of  his 
Republic. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  large  number  of  politicians.  We  realize 
that  sometimes  they  are  petty,  that  they  sometimes  forget 
the  larger  good  in  the  consideration  of  the  smaller.  I  have 
never  known  a  church  that  did  not  sometimes  forget  that; 
I  have  never  known  a  school  system  that  did  not  sometimes 
get  the  cart  before  the  horse;  I  have  never  known  reform 
organizations  that  did  not  sometimes  forget  the  funda- 
mental issues  involved,  but  by  and  large  I  had  just  as  soon 
trust  a  politician,  I  had  just  as  soon  trust  their  patriotism, 
their  judgment,  as  any  other  group  of  citizens  I  have  ever 
known.  Why?  Because  in  the  last  analysis  we  cannot  win 
unless  we  win  by  the  votes  of  the  American  citizens. 

Today  we  have  a  great  organization  of  political  parties, 
and  these  organizations  as  we  find  them  today  are  com- 
posed of  three  hierarchies.  First,  the  hierarchy  of  com- 
mittees, beginning  with  the  precinct  and  running  up  to  the 
county,  the  state  and  national.  And  these  committees  are 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  administrative  in- 
terests of  the  party.  Second,  a  hierarchy  of  convention 
and  of  primary,  beginning  in  the  precinct  and  running  up 
to  the  county,  the  state  and  the  national.  But  that  is  not 
all.  There  is  still  a  third  hierarchy,  gentlemen,  a  hierarchy 
of  bosses,  running  from  the  precinct  to  the  county,  the 
state  and  the  national.  You  say  that  is  the  reason  you  do 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  political  parties,  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  bosses,  too  much  machine.    Did 
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you  ever  know  a  church  that  did  not  have  a  little  group 
that  made  its  policy?  Did  you  ever  know  a  lodge  that  did 
not  have  a  group  of  men  who  are  always  ready  to  serve 
on  committees,  always  ready  to  do  the  work  assigned  and 
who  by  sheer  force  of  industry  and  intelligence  guided  the 
destiny  of  that  fraternal  order?  Did  you  ever  know  a 
citizens'  club  that  did  not  have  its  policies  dominated,  con- 
trolled and  possibly  financed  by  a  little  group  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  found  their  pleasure  and  joy  in  the 
triumph  of  that  society  ?  And  is  it  strange  that  you  should 
find  in  a  political  organization  established  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  the  problems  and  battles  of  democracy — thank 
God  there  are  a  few  citizens  in  every  county,  in  every  State, 
in  every  nation  so  interested  in  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems that  they  become  the  backbone  of  our  political  life! 
For  without  this  little  group  of  bosses,  denounce  them  as 
you  will,  American  political  progress  could  not  go  on. 

And  now  someone  says,  "But  you  are  talking  about  lead- 
ers, not  bosses."  My  friends,  do  you  know  the  difference 
between  a  leader  and  a  boss?  If  any  of  you  ever  expect  to 
go  into  practical  politics  that  is  the  first  fundamental  lesson 
you  must  learn,  the  distinction  between  a  political  leader 
and  a  political  boss.  The  difference  is  this.  If  he  belongs 
to  your  party  he  is  a  leader ;  if  he  belongs  to  the  opposite 
party,  he  is  a  boss.  (Laughter.)  Again,  we  often  hear 
the  question,  "What  is  the  difference  between  an  organiza- 
tion and  a  machine  ?"  If  this  hierarchy  of  committees, 
or  of  conventions,  or  of  bosses  happens  to  be  in  your  party 
it  is  your  organization ;  if  it  is  your  opponents,  it  means  the 
rule  of  the  machine.  And  yet  my  friends,  as  obvious  as 
that  distinction  is,  I  have  seen  candidates  elected  to  office 
on  no  other  policy  than  that  they  were  opposed  to  political 
bosses.  You  might  as  well  try  to  abolish  the  financial  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  country  as  to  try  to  abolish 
political  bosses. 

May  I  be  pardoned  for  another  personal  reference?  At 
one  time  I  was  a  political  boss,  a  very  severe,  dogmatic  polit- 
ical boss  in  a  very  small  political  district.  It  was  in  the 
second  precinct  of  the  seventh  ward  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
My  colleague  on  the  faculty,  Professor  Marin,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Science,  wanted  to  run  for  Alderman 
and  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  help  him  if  I  could  get  a 
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place  in  the  party  organization.  So  I  began  working.  I 
applied  to  the  county  chairman,  or  rather  the  District  chair- 
man, and  I  said  "If  there  is  any  work  you  want  done,  I  will 
do  it."  I  did  that  work  as  faithfully  as  I  know  how,  and 
when  it  came  time  to  elect  a  precinct  chairman  they  said 
"Hall  is  a  good  worker,  he  can  always  be  relied  on,  let's 
make  him  precinct  chairman."  They  did,  and  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  I  OK'd  everything  that  was  done  in  the 
second  precinct  of  the  seventh  ward ;  I  was  boss.  Do  you 
want  to  know  what  I  did — what  my  job  was?  The  biggest 
job  I  had  was  to  raise  $500,  not  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
votes  but  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  one  hundred  patriotic 
citizens  at  live  dollars  a  day.  We  picked  out  what  we 
called  the  strategic  corners ;  then  we  had  signs  printed  say- 
ing "Good  morning,  Mr.  Voter,  have  you  voted  for  Pro- 
fessor Marin"  and  these  men  put  these  signs  in  the  door  of 
every  apartment  house  in  the  second  precinct,  they  were 
standing  on  the  curb  at  every  corner.  My  job  was  to  get 
the  fairly  intelligent  citizens,  almost  always  professional 
men,  living  in  the  second  precinct  of  the  seventh  ward  of 
Chicago,  to  get  these  American  citizens  to  stop  for  ten  min- 
utes to  exercise  their  sovereign  right  of  franchise.  And  if 
this  had  not  been  done  there  would  not  have  been  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  vote  cast  on  that  election  day.  You  see  what 
it  is  to  be  a  boss. 

Now  my  friends,  what  is  our  attitude  to  be  as  teachers, 
as  we  try  to  teach  patriotism  and  citizenship  to  the  boys  and. 
girls?  Are  we  going  to  keep  alive  this  old,  unfortunate 
idea  that  all  is  bad?  Politics  is  no  worse  than  America,, 
and  no  better.  Political  leadership  is  no  better  than  Amer- 
ican citizens  make  it,  and  that  is  the  challenge  I  want  to 
bring  to  you  today,  to  prepare  men  and  .women  intelli- 
gently to  grapple  with  these  problems  and  to  become  domi- 
nant factors  in  their  wise  and  sane  solution. 

And  now  I  want  to  give  you  just  one  or  two  illustrations 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  political  interest.  I  was  in 
the  office  of  the  Governor  of  a  great  State  in  the  Middle 
West.  He  told  me  about  the  great  fight  he  had  had  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency  and  progress.  And  he  said  when  he 
entered  into  that  fight  he  set  aside,  in  the  great  executive 
chamber,  two  large  tables.  On  one  table  he  told  his  secre- 
tary to  put  all  the  literature  and  all  the  telegrams  and  all 
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the  memoranda  and  the  long  distance  calls  of  those  who  op- 
posed him  in  his  campaign  for  political  righteousness,  and 
on  the  other  table  to  pile  up  the  telegrams  and  letters  that 
came  from  the  citizens  of  that  great  State  supporting  him 
in  his  single-handed  fight  against  the  forces  of  corruption. 
It  was  a  clean-cut  issue.  He  took  me  back  into  the  executive 
chamber  and  showed  me  the  one  table  piled  up  and  over- 
flowing with  letters  and  telegrams  and  appeals  from  people 
who  had  special  interests  to  serve  and  who  smothered  him 
with  their  appeals.  But  the  great  body  of  patriotic  and 
disinterested  American  citizens  who  believed  in  his  cam- 
paign for  righteousness  had  failed  to  take  the  time  and  the 
energy  and  he  had  one  little  handful  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  the  people  who  represented  the  great  bulk  of 
American  citizens.  AVhat  was  the  trouble?  They  expected 
that  Governor  to  make  his  fight  alone.  In  that  heroic  con- 
test in  which  he  had  voluntarily  engaged  he  needed  the  sup- 
port of  every  honest  citizen,  he  needed  the  backing  and  a 
letter  from  every  man  who  believed  in  decency  and  in  honor. 
But  because  unfortunately  it  has  become  fashionable  to  con- 
sider politics  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  man's  inter- 
est, these  letters  did  not  appear. 

Bight  years  ago  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago  there  oc- 
curred a  great  election.  My  own  colleague,  Charles  E. 
Marin,  was  running  on  one  ticket  and  Carter  Harrison  on 
the  other.  Marin  promised  if  elected  he  would  enforce  the 
law;  that  he  would  use  the  best  of  his  great,  trained  intel- 
lect in  fighting  vice  in  its  various  forms,  especially  the 
saloon  people.  Carter  Harrison  promised  if  elected  he 
would  give  them  a  wide-open  town,  protect  the  prostitutes, 
and  permit  what  he  called  a  large  degree  of  personal  lib- 
erty. The  Monday  night  before  election  came.  In  a  num- 
ber of  churches  of  Chicago  people  assembled  holding  prayer 
meetings  to  pray  for  the  success  of  righteousness,  but  do 
you  want  to  know  what  they  prayed  for?  Among  other 
things  I  positively  know  that  they  prayed  that  they  might 
have  a  clear  and  dry  election  day  because  they  realized  if 
it  rained,  if  it  were  cold,  if  it  looked  threatening,  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  who  believed  in  righteousness  would  not 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  go  to  the  polls. 
They  had  cold  feet  and  they  were  afraid  of  wet  ones.  My 
friends,  when  a  great  city  in  a  great  American  State,  in  a 
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clean-cut  struggle  between  the  forces  of  progress  and  reac- 
tion cannot  win  because  it  is  not  a  good  election  day,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  teachers  of  our  fair  land  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  until  into  every  boy's  heart  and  mind  we 
have  implanted  the  ideals  of  self-respect  and  a  dominant 
passion  of  effective  patriotism. 

But  finally,  what,  after  all,  are  the  great  problems  that 
today  challenge  our  great  political  parties?  I  want  to  just 
give  you  two  or  three.  About  sixty  years  ago  there  devel- 
oped in  this  country  a  movement  for  conservation  of  na- 
tional resources.  The  leaders  of  that  movement  informed 
the  country  that  unless  we  adopted  some  great  forward- 
looking  program  the  time  would  come  when  our  forests 
would  be  wasted,  our  mineral  resources  exhausted,  and  the 
burden  would  fall  upon  future  generations  of  humanity. 
We  were  informed  that  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  France 
and  in  Belgium  they  were  already  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem. But  American  public  opinion  seemed  to  say,  we  do 
not  fear,  for  in  America  our  forests  are  unlimited,  our  sup- 
ply is  inexhaustible.  A  few  years  went  by.  A  group  of 
students  began  to  attack  the  problem  of  child  labor.  We 
began  to  learn  from  England,  especially  in  the  Boer  war, 
that  a  large  majority  of  her  citizens  were  unable  to  render 
military  service  because  the  vitality  and  the  energy  and 
the  intelligence  of  her  children  had  been  sacrificed  in  child 
labor.  We  established  a  great  labor  association,  we  sent 
committees  to  investigate  the  problem.  The  committee  in 
its  report  tells  about  visiting  a  city  in  South  Carolina.  They 
got  off  the  train  and  found  a  city  of  about  five  thousand  in- 
habitants. As  they  walked  across  the  town  they  saw  no  lit- 
tle children  playing  in  the  streets.  They  went  past  a  school 
yard  and  the  grass  was  growing  in  the  playground.  The 
window  lights  were  broken  in  every  window,  the  door  swung 
to  and  fro  upon  rusty,  creaking  hinges,  and  the  committee 
said,  " Where  are  America's  children V9  They  kept  on 
until  at  last  they  saw  towering  in  the  distance  a  great  smoke 
stack  of  a  factory  belching  .out  its  volumes  of  smoke  and 
soot.  They  opened  the  door  of  the  factory,  and  there  they 
found  America's  children.  They  saw  little  boys  from  six 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  working  twelve  hours  a  day.  There 
they  stood  all  day  long  facing  those  tangled  threads  until 
it  seemed  as  if  their  aching  eyes  would  burst,  and  after 
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twelve  hours  of  this  labor  they  went  home  and  fell,  without 
undressing,  upon  the  floor,  in  utter  exhaustion.  Statistics 
showed  that  before  these  young  people  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-five  tuberculosis  had  claimed  many  of  them.  This 
committee  sent  that  information  through  the  land ;  we  told 
the  people  of  the  country  that  in  England,  in  Germany,  in 
France  and  in  Belgium  they  were  preventing  the  worst  as- 
pects of  that  evil,  but  the  answer  seemed  to  came  back  that 
in  America  children  were  plentiful  and  the  supply  is  un- 
limited. About  ten  years  ago  we  began  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  problem  of  industrial  conditions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  who  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  these  statistics, 
they  found  that  every  year  we  were  sacrificing  500,000  lives 
on  account  of  industrial  accidents,  and  of  that  500,000,  250,- 
000  could  be  prevented.  We  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  France  and  in  Belgium  they 
had  taken  up  this  same  question,  but  the  reply  seemed  to 
come  back  that  in  America  labor  is  cheap  and  the  supply  is 
unlimited. 

My  friends,  these  problems  have  been  partly  solved.  We 
have  made  great  progress  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
child  labor  and  industrial  conditions,  but  there  is  great 
progress  yet  to  be  made.  Some  of  our  American  people  are 
so  busy,  or  they  are  so  interested  in  other  things  that  they 
have  not  the  time  and  the  energy,  but  they  ought  to  become 
members  of  political  parties  and  struggle  for  the  solution 
of  these  problems.  My  friends,  when  the  autocratic  pro- 
gram of  Germany  threatened  the  world,  thank  God  Amer- 
ica was  not  too  busy.  When  the  time  came  for  America  to 
send  its  flesh  and  blood  to  the  battle  line  in  Europe,  she 
responded  with  a  prodigality  that  the  world  had  never  seen. 
We  want  that  patriotism  that  was  so  magnificently  exempli- 
fied on  the  battle  fields  of  France  to  become  a  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  that  shall  lead  all  the  great 
legions  of  American  citizens  until  at  last  these  problems 
shall  be  solved  and  America  shall  stand  for  justice  as  well 
as  for  power.     (Applause.) 

I  cannot  close  without  one  more  reference  to  that  great 
conflict  across  the  sea.  We  are  told  by  people  who  re- 
turned that  it  became  the  custom  for  our  soldiers  when  they 
went  over  the  top,  through  the  fire  of  exploding  shells  and 
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poison  gas,  as  they  stumbled  over  shall-torn  ground,  com- 
rades dropping  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  to  shout  to  their 
comrades,  "Carry  on!  Carry  on!"  They  were  there  to 
carry  on  the  great  attack  until  the  enemy  had  been  de- 
feated. Today  I  want  to  bring  home  to  my  fellow  teachers 
of  my  native  State  this  great  challenge  to  Carry  on,  Carry 
on,  until  we  have  built  into  the  life  and  the  consciousness 
of  every  boy  and  girl  a  new,  vibrant  patriotism  that  indif- 
ference can  never  still.  Carry  on  until  the  great  ideals  of 
America  and  the  inspiration  of  her  self  confidence  shall 
come  back  to  stimulate  and  inspire  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
mon land.  Carry  on  until  that  great  nation,  America,  that 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  great,  practical  example  of  de- 
mocracy, the  great  nation  that  saved  democracy  on  the 
battle  fields  of  Europe,  shall  once  more  preserve  the  ideals 
of  democracy  against  its  internal  foes,  the  foes  of  ignorance 
and  greed.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  are  all  proud  of  Doctor  Hall  be- 
cause he  is  a  product  of  Indiana,  and  particularly  of  Frank- 
lin College.  He  shows  what  Indiana  can  do  in  an  educa- 
tional way. 

Our  next  number  this  morning,  according  to  the  pro- 
gram, is  to  be  by  a  gentleman  from  Washington.  But  that 
is  not  true.  He  is  from  America.  Doctor  Suzzallo  's  voice 
has  been  heard  possibly  scores  and  hundreds  of  times  be- 
fore our  American  teachers,  so  that  we  all  feel  that  we  know 
him  and  can  assure  him  of  our  love  in  advance.  The  pro- 
gram indicates  that  his  subject  is,  "Americanization  as  an 
Educational  Process. ' '  I  am  very  pleased  therefore  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Doctor  Henry  Suzzallo,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of*  Washington.     (Applause.) 

AMERICANIZATION   AS   AN   EDUCATIONAL   PROCESS. 

Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  President  University  of  Washington, 

Seattle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  great  crisis 
through  which  we  have  just  come  has  turned  the  attention 
of  the  educators  of  America  in  the  direction  of  nationalism, 
and  as  never  before  in  a  century  we  are  thinking  of  public 
education  in  terms  of  national  character.  While  we,  as 
the  professional  instrumentalities  of  the  state,  are  turning 
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our  attention  Americaward,  the  laymen  are  once  more  ap- 
pealing to  the  educational  instrumentalities  to  support  and 
to  buttress  American  ideals  and  American  methods.  It  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  democracy  that  its  potential 
idealism  and  its  great  defensive  power  manifest  themselves 
best  in  an  hour  of  great  crisis. 

To  be  frank  we  are  a  little  short  in  that  national  fore- 
sight which  prevents  some  of  the  evils  that  we  are  now  im- 
periously commanded  to  correct.  All  of  us  who  have  been 
in  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  public  service  during  the 
last  two  years  have  realized  that  teachers  who  are  making 
the  product  of  the  public  school  system,  as  seen  in  the 
market  places  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  are  turning 
out  a  good  product,  but  not  a  perfect  one.  We  realize  that 
something  has  happened  to  America  itself.  Upon  the  one 
hand  we  did  not  respond  quickly  enough,  with  enthusiasm 
and  solidarity,  to  the  moral  issues  that  presented  themselves' 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  now  in  the  great  period  of 
readjustment  we  find  our  nation  again  divided.  We  find1 
that  public  questions  of  large  import  are  not  being  settled 
by  appeal  to  that  ideal,  which  says  that  the  good  of  all 
is  the  good  of  each.  Instead  of  making  an  appeal  to  fair 
discussion,  and  the  other  the  rational  methods  of  a  free  and . 
educated  people,  we  are  attempting  to  settle  things  by  force, 
coercion  and  violence.  Let  us  be  frank.  We  believe  in 
America  as  we  believe  in  the  integrity  of  our  best  friend; 
but  our  best  friend  may  take  a  malignant  disease,  and  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  such  a  situation  is  to  face  the  real 
truth  and  handle  it  instantly  with  whatever  method  is  re- 
quired. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  that  in  these  days  when  we 
are  discussing  readjustment  and  reconstruction,  that  our 
talk  about  reforms  should  be  so  largely  in  material  terms 
instead  of  in  spiritual  terms.  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant in  America  than  that  people  shall  be  spiritually 
devoted  to  the  ideals  of  a  fair  chance  and  a  square  deal; 
that  we  should  be  devoted  to  the  American  method  of  set- 
tling things  by  fair  discussion  rather  than  by  coercion. 
And  if  we  as  a  nation  were  absolutely  spiritually  recon- 
structed so  that  we  lived  the  ideals  and  methods  which  are 
historically  ours  and  responded  instantly  in  opposition  to 
violation  of  those  ideals,  there  would  be  no  economic  and 
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material  problems,  because  we  could  come  together  upon 
economic  issues. 

Our  problem,  the  central  problem  in  current  statesman- 
snip — and  you  and  I  as  humble  school  teachers  must  ever 
share  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  State — is  the  task  of  Ameri- 
canization. Before  we  can  determine  your  job  and  mine 
we  must  know  the  whole  task  of  Americanization,  and  be- 
fore we  can  determine  what  the  task  of  Americanization 
is  we  must  determine  what  America  itself  stands  for.  Our 
thinking  must  travel  through  three  stages.  First,  we  must 
know  what  America  is;  second,  when  we  know  its  ideals 
and  its  methods,  we  must  know  what  must  be  accomplished 
with  our  adult  and  juvenile  population,  our  native  and  our 
foreign  populations;  and,  third,  when  the  whole  task  is 
laid  out,  we  must  know  what  specific  portion  of  it  shall  be 
laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
tresses. 

First,  what  is  America  1  America  is  a  democracy.  Like 
the  other  liberal  nations  of  earth  it  accepts  the  definition 
that  was  voiced  by  that  genius  of  American  politics,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  He  said  it  was  a  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people."  But  the  capstone  of 
his  definition  was  that  it  was  "for  the  people."  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  is  an  ancient  thing.  We  have  always 
been  governed.  Government  by  the  people  is  a  product  of 
Anglo-Saxon  evolution  and  is  a  transition  stage  in  democ- 
racy. Until  majorities  have  learned  to  make  and  execute 
laws  that  will  be  considerate  of  every  human  being,  con- 
siderate of  every  class,  considerate  of  the  whole,  mere  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  is  not  government  for  the  people. 
The  democratic  life  in  its  essence  is  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world  to  understand.  It  merely  requires  that  you  in 
your  political  acts  treat  the  other  fellow  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  you  would  be  treated.  The  essence  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  is  to  be  straight  and  fair  to  your  fellowmen. 
If  we  can  apply  that  ideal  to  each  detail  of  our  political 
program,  aiding  the  majority  to  think  straight,  there  will 
be  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  democracy.  The 
great  trouble,  however,  is  that  a  lot  of  us  are  selfish.  We 
are  using  nine-tenths  of  our  intellectuality  to  make  our 
selfishness  plausible  instead  of  using  it  to  make  our  desires 
right.    That  is  the  trouble. 
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Democracy  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  human  family.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  is  nothing  bnt  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  intimacy  and 
kindliness,  the  friendliness  and  the  affectionate  considera- 
tion of  the  little  family  group  to  fhe  whole  of  mankind. 
And  a  political  democracy  is  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  take 
that  same  kindliness,  generosity  and  considerateness  of 
the  small  and  intimate  family  group  and  apply  it  to  the 
great  American  nation  which  is  one  hundred  and  ten  million 
people  large.  No,  there  is  no  complexity  in  the  spirit  of 
the  democratic  ideal.  It  is  as  simple  as  the  most  funda- 
mental ethical  teaching.  It  was  created  when  the  world 
began  and  has  expanded  ever  since.  The  complexity  enters 
when  you  try  to  apply  that  spirit  to  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple instead  of  to  a  small ;  when  you  try  to  apply  it  to  your 
enemies  instead  of  to  your  friends ;  when  you  try  to  apply  it 
to  strange  peoples  of  a  different  color  instead  of  to  people 
just  like  yourselves.  The  hard  task  of  a  democracy  is  to 
translate  the  spirit  of  affection  into  the  abstract  principles 
of  fair  play  and  mutual  consideration.  The  very  first  thing 
we  must  learn  in  America,  and  one  of  the  first  things  we 
must  begin  to  re-emphasize  in  the  public  schools,  is  this — 
that  democracy  cannot  be  realized  through  a  relaxation  of 
discipline.  Discipline  is  just  as  essential  in  a  democracy  as 
discipline  and  personal  subordination  are  requisites  in  an 
autocracy.  In  fact,  in  so  far  as  the  discipline  of  a  democ- 
racy is  self  imposed  it  is  harder  to  get ;  is  is  harder  to  get 
because  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  instinct  of  fear  which 
is  readily  evoked  by  coercion,  but  depends  upon  its  intel- 
lectual processes,  developed  slowly  by  the  patient  processes 
of  education.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  discipline  and  not 
the  absence  of  discipline  that  makes  a  democracy.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  democracy  without  discipline. 

A  democracy  must  believe  in  the  methods  of  the  square 
deal  and  fair  play,  These  are  the  intelligent  methods  by 
which  we  guarantee  to  be  decent  to  our  enemies  as  well  as 
not  over-decent  to  our  friends.  They  are  the  rational  prin- 
ciples through  which  we  can  treat  the  man  of  different  color 
with  the  same  consideration  as  the  man  who  bears  the  color 
that  is  our  own.  They  are  as  beneficent  to  the  children  of 
unborn  generations  as  they  are  to  the  men  in  whose  eyes  we 
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now  look  and  whose  misery  gains  our  sympathy  at  first 
hand.  A  democracy  is  a  great  cooperation  of  men  dis- 
ciplined by  common  devotion  to  common  principles,  and 
there  never  can  be  a  democracy  except  upon  that  basis. 

Do  you  realize  the  psychological  stuff  of  which  a  de- 
mocracy is  built?  The  Constitution  is  not  a  lot  of  black 
marks  upon  a  parchment  at  Washington.  The  Constitution 
was  not  born  into  eternal  life  when  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention delivered  it  to  the  States  for  adoption.  The  real 
Constitution  and  the  real  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  the  sentiments  and  the  principles  of  that  Constitution 
which  have  to  be  taken  off  the  record  and  written  into  the 
heart  throbs  of  children  and  men  by  mothers,  fathers,  neigh- 
bors, fellow  citizens,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  American 
school  teacher.  It  is  not  a  real  Constitution  until  it  palpi- 
tates in  American  life.  In  political  psychology  we  are 
taught  that  a  law  without  public  opinion  behind  it  cannot  be 
enforced.  Without  a  supporting  public  opinion  the  law 
ceases  to  be  a  live  law  and  becomes  a  dead  letter.  A  dead 
letter  is  made  into  a  live  law  by  weaving  devotion  to  the  law 
into  the  hearts  of  men  so  that  law  will  be  obeyed  readily 
and  consistently  and  its  breach  quickly  resented.  One  of 
the  troubles  in  the  United  States  today  is  that  Americans 
themselves  need  to  be  Americanized.  They  are  not  quick 
enough  in  their  resentment  of  the  encroachments  which 
violate  our  Constitution. 

We  want  a  discipline  that  increases  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitutional  government.  Democracy  is  not 
simple  majority  rule.  One  man  of  conscience  and  intelli- 
gence may  be  more  nearly  right  than  a  seventy-five  per  cent 
majority  acting  out  of  baser  impulses  and  larger  ignorance. 
Government  by  the  people  is  an  initial  stage  because  it  pro- 
vides for  that  fair  dealing  which  allows  every  interest  to 
be  represented.  Whatever  success  it  brings  comes  through 
the  offsetting  of  one  interest  against  another.  Often  in 
government  however  one  interest  is  better  organized,  more 
noisy  and  more  coercive  than  another  and  higher  interest. 
The  result  is  that  government  by  the  people  does  not  always 
work  as  it  should.  It  is  not  until  we  rise  above  the  weak- 
nesses of  majority  rule  and  come  to  a  government  that  is 
dominated  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  people  that 
we  have  a  government  for  the  people 's  good.     I  lay  empha- 
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sis  upon  the  spiritual  rather  than  upon  the  mechanical  quali- 
ties of  democratic  government.  That  democracy  is  good 
which  bases  itself  upon  majority  rule;  but  that  democracy 
is  best  which  founds  itself  upon  the  cooperation  of  virtuous 
human  spirits.  A  godless  democracy,  one  that  takes  into 
account  nothing  but  the  coercive  power  of  its  own  majori- 
ties unruled  by  any  ethical  code,  rapidly  degenerates  and 
passes  from  the  worship  of  men. 

What  is  the  difference  between  our  American  democracy 
and  the  other  democracies  of  the  earth?  There  are  several 
very  conspicuous  differences.  My  friend  here  may  be  as 
good  as  my  friend  there,  but  each  has  the  peculiar  color  of 
his  own  personality.  America  is  in  fundamental  principle 
like  France  and  England,  but  it  has  its  own  historical  color, 
its  own  particular  lovable  political  tradition  and  sentiment, 
a  tradition  made  glorious  by  the  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Each 
nation  has  its  own  forceful  human  qualities.  Into  America 
has  come  as  a  lasting  tradition  something  of  the  poise  of 
George  Washington,  the  humanness  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  the  dynamic  moral  immaculateness  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Our  national  life  has  a  color  of  its  own— the  color  of 
our  own  battle  fields  and  our  own  sacrifices.  The  nations  of 
the  earth,  like  our  friends,  may  each  be  as  good  as  the  other, 
but  each  has  some  qualities  more  lovable  to  us  because  they 
have  been  made  beautiful  by  the  troubles  and  sacrifices 
we  have  had  in  common. 

When  you  compare  the  United  States  with  such  a  coun- 
try as  Russia  you  can  begin  to  understand  the  peculiar 
structure  of  a  democratic  nation.  The  discipline  of  the  old 
Russia  was  primarily  coercive.  The  citizens  of  Russia 
were  kept  under  control  larg-ely  by  coercion  and  very 
slightly  by  education.  In  America,  as  in  the  other  liberal 
nations  of  the  earth,  it  is  just  the  opposite.  We  depend 
largely  upon  education  and  little  if  at  all  upon  military  in- 
timidation. With  us  educational  control  is  large,  and 
coercive  control  slight.  With  Russia  it  is  just  the  opposite 
■ — coercive  control  is  large  and  schools  are  scarce. 

Politically,  Americans  are  the  descendants  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  political  ancestors.  We  cannot  choose  our  physical 
ancestors,  but  we  can  choose  our  political  and  spiritual  an- 
cestors.    While  I  have  not  a  drop  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in 
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me  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  by  the  process  of  American 
adoption  every  element  of  my  political  spirit  has  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition  behind  it.  (Applause.)  Do  not  let  the 
American  history  you  sometimes  teach  in  the  schools  fool 
you.  We  Americans  are  one  with  the  political  spirit  of 
Great  Britain.  We  may  love  the  French,  we  may  work  with 
the  Italians,  but  in  any  great  crisis  we  must  base  our  com- 
munity of  interest  upon  the  possession  of  common  institu- 
tions. Two  things  are  said  of  the  English.  They  say  that 
an  Englishman  is  so  stubborn  that  when  a  great  and  long 
accepted  principle  is  involved  he  can  take  one  hundred  more 
beatings  than  any  other  man  on  earth  and  stay  through  to 
the  end,  until  victory  comes,  regardless  of  the  sacrifice. 
(Applause.)  And  they  also  say  another  great  thing  about 
the  British  in  politics.  It  seems  inconsistent  with  the  first 
statement.  They  say  that  the  British  are  the  greatest  com- 
promisers on  earth.  How  are  you  going  to  reconcile  these 
two  statements  that  the  English  are  everlastingly  stubborn 
in  their  adherence  to  long  accepted  principles,  and  that  they 
are  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  compromisers  in  politics  f 
My  friends,  there  is  absolutely  no  inconsistency  whatsoever. 
It  is  only  the  simple  minded  who  think  that  these  two  quali- 
ties operate  against  each  other.  I  would  beckon  you  to 
better  ways  of  thinking  about  men  and  institutions.  Lknow 
they  say  that  a  gentleman  cannot  be  forceful,  nor  a  forceful 
man  gentle.  But  I  want  to  say  that  every  really  surpassing 
personality  I  have  ever  known,  in  history  or  personal  ac- 
quaintance, was  always  a  combination  of  two  traits  which 
in  ordinary  life  are  said  to  be  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
You  have  heard  people  speak  of  the  academic  mind  and 
its  weaknesses.  They  say  that  intellectuals  are  impractical 
and  academic,  it  takes  them  too  long  to  make  a  decision. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  lot  of  decisive  men  who  never 
do  any  thinking.  The  ideal  thing  is  always  a  combination. 
Take  in  all  the  evidence,  be  cautious;  but  when  the  evidence 
is  all  in  and  you  have  weighed  it,  and  it  balances  down  upon 
one  side  by  a  mere  hair's  breadth,  then  go  into  action  and 
never  hesitate  until  you  are  done.  I  always  think  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  a  rare  synthesis  of  antagonistic  qualities. 
Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  suffered  more  because  of  the 
sorrows  his  policies  wrought,  who  carried  more  grief  upon 
his  soul?     Every  prisoner  in  a  prison  camp,  every  soldier 
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dying  in  a  hospital,  every  mother  grieving  over  her  son, 
entered  the  great,  vicarious  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  But 
he  was  not  so  gentle  that  he  could  not  be  fore  sighted.  He 
was  gentle  in  terms  of  principle  as  well  as  gentle  in  terms  of 
sympathy.  The  trouble  with  immediate  sympathy  is  that 
it  only  works  in  the  presence  of  sorrow  and  has  no  fore- 
sight. Sympathy  to  achieve  its  most  effective  form  must 
be  translated  into  the  principle  of  fair  play,  a  principle  good 
for  many  troubles,  distant  as  well  as  near,  and  for  all  the 
men  in  the  world,  regardless  of  race  or  station.  What  we 
all  need  is  the  gentleness  of  the  most  forceful  man  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  world.  And  so  it  is  with  this  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic devotion  to  principle,  and  this  method  of  compromise. 
If  a  principle  is  clear,  and  all  men  know  in  their  hearts  that 
the  principle  is  clear  and  right,  stay  with  it  to  the  end.  But 
be  sure  you  are  right  at  the  beginning.  In  many  domains, 
however,  we  are  not  sure  what  principles  apply  and  often 
the  evidences  are  not  clear.  Where  the  problems  are  new 
and  unsolved,  as  they  are  in  the  present  industrial  situation 
in  the  United  States,  we  may  need  to  combine  both  sturdy 
adherence  to  principle  and  the  spirit  of  compromise.  In 
some  such  difficult  situation  as  our  economic  one  would  it 
not  be  well  to  say,  like  true  Britishers  and  true  Americans, 
"If  you  are  sincere  and  feel  one  way  about  it,  and  I  am 
also  sincere  and  feel  the  other  way  about  it,  let  us  compro- 
mise and  go  back  to  work  until  we  are  more  experienced 
and  know  what  the  controlling  principles  are."  Just  that 
is  the  spirit  of  democratic  government.  The  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy is  never  destructive  or  violent  or  coercive ;  a  true 
democracy  is  always  wholesome  common  sense. 

The  democratic  spirit  lays  down  another  suggestion  for 
America.  It  is  the  suggestion  that  in  a  true  democracy,  a 
government  by  the  majority,  we  had  better  get  our  ethics 
established  when  things  are  peaceful  and  quiet,  in  moments 
of  foresight  when  we  can  look  ahead  and  see  what  weak- 
nesses human  nature  will  develop  under  pressure.  A  de- 
mocracy should  never  wait  to  make  its  ethics  upon  a  battle 
field.  Germany  made  its  ethics  on  the  battle  field.  Amer- 
ica made  its  ethics  in  a  great  Constitutional  convention.  It 
is  not  simply  majority  rule  that  democracy  requires,  it 
needs"  majority  rule  after  the  majority  has  thought  hard 
and  virtuously  in  moments  of  peace  and  non-disturbance. 
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It  is  constitutional  democratic  rule  that  America  wants  and 
needs.  When  the  fathers  of  this  Republic  sat  in  the  Con- 
stitutional convention  they  said,  "Men  are  the  human  stuff 
out  of  which  institutions  are  built,  we  must  take  account  of 
their  weakness  as  well  as  their  strength."  Seeing  how  an 
excited  and  powerful  majority  might  crush  the  individual, 
they  decreed  that  the  Constitution  should  guarantee  the  in- 
dividual the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness ;  that  property  might  not  be  taken  from  him  except  by 
due  process  of  law.  Constitutional  government,  which  safe- 
guards a  virtuous  majority  rule  is  different  from  any  simple 
spontaneous  majority  rule.  An  appeal  to  Constitutional 
rights  as  against  the  decree  of  some  majorities  is  like  ap- 
peal of  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober. 

Do  you  teachers  know  your  political  science  well  enough 
to  teach  it?  Can  you  criticize  your  children  when  you  do 
not  know  the  distinction  between  constitutional  majority 
rule  and  simple  government  by  the  majority?  I  wonder  if 
.we  shall  not  have  to  re-vamp  practically  all  of  our  political 
and  social  science  in  terms  of  the  new  social  psychology  be- 
fore we  can  make  it  vital  and  real. 

The  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Constitution  are  the 
truths  garnered  out  of  centuries  of  political  experience  and 
the  truths  upon  which  our  Republic  is  built.  It  is  to  these 
truths  that  we  appeal  when  we  summon  our  constitutional 
rights.  We  go  from  the  heat  and  passion  of  the  moment 
to  the  calm  reasoned  principles  of  centuries  of  political 
thought.  America  will  always  be  more  truly  herself  just 
to  the  extent  that  she  learns  to  defend  her  constitutional 
principles,  just  to  the  extent  that  she  learns  to  deal  with 
problems  through  evidence  and  fair  discussion  rather  than 
through  force.  Every  time  an  appeal  is  made  to  violence 
and  coercion  in  America  you  will  know  that  democracy  is 
failing.  Every  time  a  question  is  solved,  through  fair  dis- 
cussion, you  kill  know  that  democracy  is  succeeding  and 
that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  victorious  mo- 
ments of  the  soul  of  democracy. 

If  we  know  what  America  really  is,  then  what  should  be 
the  process  of  Americanization?  Americanization  is  first 
of  all  democratization ;  second,  it  is  that  process  by  which 
we  give  the  sentimental  colors  of  our  own  historical  expe- 
rience to  our  citizens.     Let  us  look  at  the  Americanization 
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problem  as  we  face  conditions  today.  We  have  two  con- 
spicuous problems.  In  the  first  place  we  find  that  America 
is  less  American  than  it  was  because  we  have  allowed  too 
many  million  foreigners  to  enter  our  country  and  remain 
spiritually  unassimilated.  I  remember  talking  to  Stefans- 
son  on  the  question  of  herd  psychology  as  applied  to  the 
reindeer.  He  told  me  that  a  certain  percentage  of  wild 
caribou  could  readily  be  assimilated  in  a  herd  of  reindeer, 
but  the  moment  you  get  more  than  a  certain  percentage — 
say  seven  or  eight — your  tame  reindeer  begin  to  go  wild. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  one  trouble  with  America  today  is 
that  we  have  been  taking  foreigners  into  America  in  too 
high  percentage  for  assimilation.  (Applause.)  And  that 
is  not  the  only  trouble.  Let  me  be  completely  philosophic 
for  a  moment  on  this  subject.  We  have  been  talking  about 
foreigners.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  express  any  unkind  atti- 
tude toward  any  other  member  of  the  human  family  who 
comes  from  a  foreign  nation  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  America.  My  father,  too,  was  a  foreigner,  but 
he  was  grateful  enough  to  become  a  hundred  per  cent. 
American,  and  though  he  spoke  five  different  languages  he 
never  wished  anything  but  English  to  be  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  his  children.  (Applause.)  And  his  sons, 
though  born  of  a  foreign  race  and  struggling  on  the  bottom 
rounds  of  poverty,  had  the  chance,  through  the  great  op- 
portunity of  the  public  school  system,  to  reach,  with  what- 
ever character  and  intelligence  they  possessed,  their  true 
levels  in  life.  But  unfortunately  not  all  foreigners  are  able 
or  willing  to  take  advantage  of  our  public  schools ;  many  of 
the  most  ignorant  come  here  as  adults,  from  the  most  igno- 
rant countries.  Their  attitude  toward  America  could  not  be 
intellectual  and  appreciative  and  it  must  often  be  neces- 
sarily emotional  and  prejudiced  by  misfortunes  for  which 
America  is  not  to  blame.  The  fault  certainly  does  not  lie  with 
the  public  schools.  These  people  do  not  come  to  school  at 
the  age  of  six  and  go  out  at  sixteen  with  ten  years  of  Amer- 
ican training.  They  come  to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty 
or  twenty-four  and  never  see  the  school  system  at  all.  But 
the  worst  part  of  the  story  is  not  that  they  are  not  made 
Americans.  It  is  that  they  are  often  made  Anti-Ameri- 
cans. Every  human  being  carries  fire  of  human  aspiration 
for  liberty  and  opportunity.     If  he  is  born  under  caste  con- 
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ditions  where  he  did  not  have  a  chance  to  rise,  he  soon  comes 
to  think  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment, industry  or  society.  And  so  they  often  come  to 
America  hostile  to  all  institutions.  With  little  opportunity 
to  understand  American  institutions,  they  come  here  in  their 
adult  life  and  find  it  hard  to  adapt  or  educate  themselves. 
Somebody  tells  them  it  is  the  American  system  and  not 
their  unfortunate  childhood  which  handicaps  them.  And 
they  believe  it.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  they  were  not  edu- 
cated in  their  youth.  If  they  had  come  younger  they  would 
have  had  equality  of  opportunity  here.  It  is  not  for  Amer- 
ica to  expiate  the  wrongs  of  European  injustice.  (Ap- 
plause. )  And  rather  than  permit  them,  human  as  they  are, 
to  make  us  expiate  the  crimes  of  Europe  it  is  our  business 
at  whatever  cost  to  make  America  safe  for  Americans. 
(Applause.) 

I  wish  you  to  note  that  the  radical  philosophies  which 
are  working  so  destructively  in  America  today  are  not 
American  born.  Socialism  which  has  been  the  brood 
mother  of  all  these  futile  and  destructive  philosophies,  was 
born  in  Germany.  Marxian  socialism  was  a  philosophic 
protest  against  industrial  and  social  caste  conditions  in 
Germany. 

And  the  second  philosophic  invasion  was  a  protest 
against  a  Eussian  condition.  It  was  worse  than  the  radi- 
calism of  Germany  because  there  was  more  cause  in  Eussia 
than  in  Germany.  Neither  of  these  imported  philosophies 
of  protest  apply  with  much  fairness  to  America — a  coun- 
try of  the  greatest  opportunity  in  the  world.  My  friends, 
what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  recognize  that  this  foreign 
population  is  too  large  for  their  assimilation,  and  too  hos- 
tile for  our  safety.  It  is  more  wildly  aggressive  than  our 
tame  citizenship.  You  and  I  are  not  fighting  half  as  hard 
for  Americanism  as  they  are  fighting  to  destroy  it.  Do 
not  be  silent  when  anybody  makes  a  treasonable  remark 
in  your  presence.  Strike  back  instantly — that  is  your  duty. 
(Applause.)  As  libertarians,  as  those  who  love  human 
freedom,  we  shall  have  to  reconstruct  our  theory  of  toler- 
ance and  intolerance.  A  right  intolerance  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  a  right  tolerance.  That  you  know  as  school 
teachers.  We  must  be  tolerant  about  everything  that  is 
unsettled;   that  is  the  way  we   are  to  be  mutually  con- 
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siderate  of  each  other.  But,  my  friends,  there  are  some 
principles  which  were  settled  away  back  in  the  days  of 
Moses.  They  were  settled  once  and  for  all.  We  do  not 
propose  as  a  people  to  be  tolerant  of  murder  and  robbery 
and  crime.  And  there  are  some  other  things  which  were 
settled  in  the  early  days  of  our  political  history.  We 
should  not  be  tolerant  of  anything  which  destroys  the  very 
foundations  of  our  democracy.  Look  out  for  soft  words 
that  cover  crime.  Do  not  let  anyone  soften  the  crime  of 
criminals  by  calling  them  political  prisoners.  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  criminal  prisoner  and  a  political  pris- 
oner? One  man  is  a  murderer  because  he  has  directly 
killed  a  man  with  a  dirk.  Another  that  kills  his  thousands 
is  not — because  he  starts  the  process  with  words.  The 
political  prisoner  goes  about  spreading  sedition  among  the 
workmen  so  that  cannon  and  munitions  would  not  arrive 
in  time  for  battle.  The  first  man  killed  one  man,  and  the 
other  thousands.  Let  us  not  allow  our  sympathies  to  get 
in  the  way  of  our  logic.  A  man  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  his  acts. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  in  this  problem  of  Ameri- 
canization is  to  stop  immigration  until  we  can  catch  up 
with  what  we  have.  (Applause.)  I  am  willing  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  a  pair  of  shoes  if  American  labor,  real 
American  labor  makes  them.  I  would  rather  do  that  than 
buy  them  cheaper  and  not  sleep  at  night.  We  must  have 
a  better  machinery  for  education.  It  will  be  costly,  for 
we  will  have  to  raise  the  taxes,  but  we  must  make  these 
foreigners  go  to  school.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
night  school  law  for  immigrants.  (Applause.)  They  ought 
to  go  through  this  preparatory  period  if  they  are  to  become 
good  residents  and  citizens.  America  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  her  democratic  institutions,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  have  the  chance  to  bring  them  within  the 
understanding  and  reverence  of  our  immigrants.  We  might 
perhaps  have  to  have  visiting  teachers  to  educate  the  for- 
eign mothers.  We  can  have  continuation  schools  for  those 
who  come  into  the  country  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  six- 
teen and  keep  them  until  they  are  eighteen.  And  then  we 
can  do  something  more.  The  school  could  do  much  to 
democratize  the  United  States  of  America  if  for  two  years 
we  would  put  on  a  school  extension  campaign  that  would 
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reach  down  among  these  humble,  misguided  peoples  and 
compete  with  the  soap  box  oratory  of  those  who  mislead 
them.  We  are  doing  it  in  the  west  and  most  successfully, 
indeed.  Go  among  these  men  and  see  what  they  read,  and 
if  they  never  read  the  right  material,  see  that  they  do — 
show  them  that  the  truth  of  a  constructive  democracy  is 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  a  destructive  radicalism. 

We  must  take  up  at  once  the  education  of  our  people, 
so  that  the  chief  issue  of  the  next  political  campaign  shall 
be  Americanization.  (Applause.)  The  only  way  to  reach 
many  adults  quickly  is  to  make  the  American  issue  so  clear 
that  every  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  will  be 
debating  it  so  intensely  and  so  positively  that  we  can  re- 
construct every  adult  mind  in  a  six  months'  political  cam- 
paign. If  we  cannot  do  it  that  way,  the  other  methods 
may  prove  too  slow  for  America. 

The  thing  I  wish  to  bring  to  you  today  is  the  fact  that 
the  situation  in  America  calls  for  a  program  laid  out  on 
large  lines.  We  should  all  assume  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  us.  The  statesmen  must  do  their  job.  And  we 
teachers,  who  are  responsible  for  training  the  children,  for 
establishing  the  levels  of  intelligence  upon  which  public 
opinion  is  made,  must  get  to  our  important  task.  Together 
we  may  guarantee  that  America  shall  never  again  find  her- 
self in  her  present  crucial  position. 

II.    CALEB  MILLS  HALL. 

Vice-President  W.  M.  Goldsberry,  Oampbellsburg, 
Presiding. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President 
Goldsberry. 

Community  Singing. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Dr.  Walter  Sargent,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  delivered  the  following  address 
on  the  subject,  "The  Place  of  Art  in  General  Education." 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ART  IN  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Walter  Sargent,  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  think  that 
the  classification  of  occupations  which  the  Government 
made  during  the  war,  the  classification  into  essential  and 
nonessential,  profoundly  impressed  all  of  us.  That  was 
a  legal  and  compulsory  proceeding,  but  I  think  it  was 
caught  up  with  a  spirit  of  spiritual  compunction,  so  that 
each  one  began  to  examine  his  own  activities  to  see  whether 
they  were  essential;  and  I  think  that  was  particularly  true 
of  people  who  were  not  engaged  in  work  that  was  evidently 
and  concretely  productive.  Now,  with  the  scholars  and  the 
people  engaged  in  art  work,  all  anxious  to  contribute  and 
all  feeling  that  in  a  time  of  peace  they  were  contributing, 
but  they  were  anxious  not  simply  to  contribute  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  but  also  under  the  particular  stress 
that  came;  and  I  think,  moreover,  that  compulsion  did  not 
stop  at  the  close  of  the  conflict.  There  has  been  a  turning 
over  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  were  putting  forth  our  abilities  and  activities  most 
essentially  or  not.  There  has  come  a  very  genuine  dis- 
satisfaction with  anything  that  was  not  essential  in  the 
truest  sense,  and  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  teach- 
ing of  art  I  think  they  especially  wondered  whether  under 
this  stress  art,  which  we  have  always  considered  impor- 
tant in  ordinary  times,  would  be  set  aside  waiting  the  close 
of  the  conflict,  or  not. 

Now  the  outcome  was  rather  interesting.  Under  the 
stress  a  number  of  things  that  were  not  supposed  to  be 
essential  came  to  light.  For  instance,  outside  of  the  field 
of  art,  I  know  a  man  who  was  a  scholar,  a  very  secluded 
scholar,  anxious  to  study  and  work  out  the  ciphers  that 
occur  in  early  English  literature.  He  was  a  genius  at  that, 
and  some  complaint  was  made  that  he  shut  himself  up 
altogether  too  much  in  following  that  sort  of  thing;  that 
he  was  an  impractical  man.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
found  that  his  training,  which  he  had  had,  enabled  him  to 
decipher  the  most  complicated  codes;  and  the  Government 
found  out  about  it  and  summoned  him  to  Washington,  and 
very  soon  instead  of  being  a  secluded  scholar  he  occupied 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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a  room  with  about  seventy-five  stenographers  who  worked 
under  him,  directed  by  him,  gathering  material,  and  there 
was  no  code  put  out  by  the  belligerent  governments  that 
he  could  not  solve  in  a  short  time.  Moreover,  he  could 
invent  or  put  together  codes  that  no  one  was  able  to  de- 
cipher who  had  not  the  key. 

Now  that  is  one  instance  in  which  people  supposed  to 
be  engaged  in  a  nonessential  employment  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  they  were  extremely  essential. 

Now  art  matched  up  to  that  standard  pretty  well.  Sud- 
denly it  was  found  necessary  to  do  what  we  read  in  classic 
times  the  gods  and  goddesses  used  to  do  for  their  favorites 
on  the  battlefield,  namely,  obscure  them  so  that  no  one 
could  see  them.  They  did  it  mostly  by  surrounding  them 
with  a  smoke  screen,  but  the  artists  were  called  to  obscure 
the  modern  warriors  by  the  camouflage ;  and  we  found  that 
all  the  theories  of  light  and  dark,  of  imitation  of  nature 
and  of  color,  were  called  into  commission  to  hide  the 
soldiers  and  disguise  the  battleship  so  that  the  enemy 
could  not  tell  whether  the  ship  was  going  or  coming,  so 
that  with  canvas  stretched  over  the  road  they  were  unable 
to  tell  whether  this  was  a  wheat  field  or  a  marching  army, 
and  all  by  the  protective  coloration  and  by  the  magic  of 
light  and  dark  which  the  modern  impressionists  have 
worked  out. 

For  example,  there  arose  a  development  of  art  recently 
which  no  one  seemed  to  understand,  and  that  is  the  art 
of  the  past  impressionist.  It  was  found  that  that  had  a 
peculiar  effect  in  dazzling  the  eye,  so  that  the  very  thing 
that  was  counted  an  aberration  proved  to  be  the  thing  that 
most  successfully  hid  the  object  which  it  was  supposed  to 
hide.  People  said,  Why  do  those  painters  paint  such 
garish  colors,  and  we  made  the  discovery  during  the  war 
that  those  grim  colors  which  the  artists  had  been  experi- 
menting on  were  really  not  the  hardest  to  detect ;  that  when! 
you  could  see  the  gray  hen  in  the  sunshine  you  could  not 
see  the  gorgeous  peacock  with  his  tail  spread  behind,  up 
against  the  foliage;  that  the  brilliant  coloration  of  the) 
tropical  birds  is  really  a  protective  coloration. 

Now  if  it  had  not  been  for  those  supposedly  useless! 
lines  of  art  we  never  would  have  realized  that  it  was  this) 
brilliant  coloration  which  held  in  the  sunshine  that  rea' 
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protection;  and  so  a  great  deal  of  the  science  of  art  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  merely  for  play  was  brought 
into  service  and  proved  to  be  some  of  the  most  useful  con- 
tributions that  were  made. 

Then  every  young  man  who  could  draw  was  promptly 
abstracted  from  the  more  active  field  of  service  in  order 
that  he  might  plot  out  from  day  to  day  the  movements  of 
the  army.  I  met  a  young  man  who  showed  me  the  maps 
he  made.  He  said,  "We  get  all  this  data  from  photographs 
made  by  the  men  in  the  airplanes,  and  then  we  plot  out 
from  these,  with  great  care,  the  battlefield  where  we 
thought  the  batteries  were  and  where  we  thought  columns 
of  men  were,  and  we  had  to  employ  our  utmost  skill  that 
we  learned  in  the  art  school  in  transcribing  those,  and 
after  we  had  done  those  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
battle  for  the  next  day  had  been  mapped  out  along  those 
lines,  we  sat  with  the  perspiration  running  off  our  faces, 
because  we  realized  if  we  had  misplaced  any  line,  if  our 
perspective  anywhere  was  wrong,  somebody  was  going  to 
his  death.  You  can  see  that  between  working  on  these 
maps  in  the  night  time  and  worrying  over  them  in  the  day 
time  it  was  a  pretty  strenuous  existence. ' ' 

It  was  found  that  the  possibility  suddenly  proved  to 
be  a  trumpet  call,  and  those  people  who  are  not  affected 
by  things  that  appeal  to  the  ear  were  reached  by  those 
things  which  appeal  to  the  eye;  and  the  Government  sud- 
denly found  out  that  it  was  not  enough  to  produce  the 
cheap  Sunday  newspaper  supplement  type  of  art,  but  that 
we  were  failing  to  reach  the  people  because  our  posters 
did  not  embody  fine  art,  and  they  called  together  the  artists 
and  said,  "Where  are  your  good  men!  We  have  got  to 
have  better  work  than  this  if  we  are  going  successfully  to 
appeal  to  the  people";  and,  as  Mr.  Brown  eloquently 
pointed  out  yesterday,  that  has  been  carried  out  by  certain 
commercial  companies  (particularly  a  hydraulic  company 
of  Cleveland)  that  have  employed  artists  to  come  to  them 
and  have  their  studios  in  their  establishments  so  that  they 
may  interpret  their  art  as  a  socializing  influence ;  and  they 
say  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  helped  to  stabilize 
labor. 

A  prominent  architect  told  me  that  the  Government  in 
its  housing  propositions  wanted  to  have  men  live  as  com- 
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fortably  as  possible,  so  that  they  built  for  them  perfectly 
sanitary  and  well  arranged  barracks;  but  there  was  con- 
tinual shifting  from  one  plant  to  another,  a  peculiar  unrest 
that  was  leading  to  labor  conditions  that  were  not  desir- 
able. But  one  architect  went  about  among  the  men  and 
gathered  their  ideas,  and  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you  what 
you  must  do.  Instead  of  having  barracks  you  must  con- 
struct homes,  with  all  the  amenities  of  the  home";  and 
the  Government,  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  which  were 
gained  from  concrete  experience  with  the  men,  did  that 
sort  of  thing;  and  they  constructed  through  the  large  ship- 
yards these  nouses,  or  these  industrial  cities,  with  parks 
and  with  homes  designed  by  good  architects,  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  barracks  but  beautiful,  and  they  were 
able  in  a  large  measure  to  stop  that  shift  and  the  unrest 
by  the  attraction  of  these  places. 

In  other  words,  in  that  time  of  stress  they  were  com- 
pelled to  put  effort  and  time  and  money  into  the  element 
of  beauty  which  we  have  thought  of  as  a  matter  of  luxury 
and  which  we  are  beginning  to  find  out  is  an  elemental 
craving  that  has  to  be  satisfied,  one  way  or  another,  and 
if  it  has  no  training  so  that  it  will  know  what  are  the  good 
things  to  satisfy  it,  it  will  spend  its  money  for  that  which 
is  not  good,  and  it  will  scatter  from  place  to  place  trying 
to  find  what  is  satisfactory.  It  will  change  its  wallpaper 
every  six  months,  hoping  to  get  something  satisfactory. 
Do  we  find  expense  coming?  Unrest  coming?  Each  one 
will  be  met  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  we  realize  by 
bringing  in  something  which  satisfies  that  elemental  de- 
mand. 

Now  the  question  faces  us  who  are  interested  in  teach- 
ing art,  How  can  we  present  the  subject  of  art  so  that  it 
will  introduce  people  to  the  type  of  experience  that  is  so 
fundamental  and  necessary,  so  that  they  will  not  go  out 
perfectly  ignorant  of  it.  How  can  we  give  them  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  language  without  which  they  can  knowj 
but  very  little  of  the  subject? 

I  want  to  present  to  you  a  few  considerations  this  morn- 
ing on  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  art  is  a  subject  which! 
for  twenty  years  has  been  receiving  increasing  recognition 
in  our  educational  system,  and  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  i1 
has  been  slowly  working  its  way.     The  last  twenty  years 
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it  has  gone  ahead  rapidly.  What  point  has  it  already 
reached? 

First,  it  appears  in  nearly  every  elementary  school  in 
the  country.  I  think  very  largely  our  elementary  schools 
now  have  the  time  divided  in  the  program  and  a  pretty 
well  laid  out  course  in  art.  I  think  we  know  pretty  well 
what  we  are  after.  We  have  also  reached  the  further  stage 
that  there  are  now  very  few  high  schools  willing  entirely 
to  neglect  that  subject,  and  more  and  more  art  is  coming  to 
be  accepted  as  a  graded  subject  for  graduation  in  the  high 
schools. 

And  third — and  I  think  a  very  encouraging  item — is 
this :  Colleges  are  now  allowing  the  credit  for  entrance 
examinations.  The  small  colleges  have  been  very  slow  to 
do  it,  but  the  large  colleges  have  been  quite  liberal;  and 
I  interpret  the  reason  of  that  to  be  this:  The  large  col- 
leges with  their  established  traditions,  like  Harvard  and 
Brown  University  and  like  Yale,  the  older  colleges  are 
pretty  secure  in  their  standing,  and  they  are  not  afraid  to 
accept  new  subjects,  science,  art  and  those  subjects.  The 
smaller  colleges  are  a  little  afraid  of  their  rating,  and  so, 
not  being  quite  sure,  they  are  not  quite  ready  to  accept 
these  subjects  until  the  more  established  institutions  have 
done  so.  Brown  University  is  now  in  affiliation  with  the 
Khode  Island  School  of  Design,  by  which  they  will  accept 
art  work,  student's  work,  done  at  the  Ehode  Island  School 
of  Design,  for  credit  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  a  Fine  Arts  Department  very  well  established. 
Yale  University  has  had  for  some  time,  but  not  quite  as 
closely  affiliated  as  the  arrangement  at  Harvard  and 
Brown.  The  University  of  Chicago,  which  now  accepts 
from  any  high  school  one-third  of  the  entrance  unit,  out 
of  fifteen  required  units  they  will  accept  fivey  either  in  the 
fine  arts  or  the  industrial  arts,  provided  the  high  school 
where  the  work  is  done  will  also  accept  them  for  their  own 
graduation.  In  other  words,  they  will  accept  it  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  will  any  other  subject,  and  ask  only  these 
two  things :  In  the  first  place,  the  one  I  have  mentioned, 
that  the  high  school  shall  also  accept  it  for  its  own  gradu- 
ation and,  secondly,  that  the  course  have  certain  standards. 

I  don't  know  why  such  a  shiver  goes  through  artists 
when  you  say  a  standard  course  of  art.     I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
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understanding  of  the  word.  I  was  talking  to  some  art  peo- 
ple on  the  Atlantic  coast  a  short  time  ago.  One  of  them 
said  "We  would  not  standardize  art  in  the  high  school; 
Art  is  free. ' '  Now  the  word  standardize  as  we  use  it  in  the 
educational  world  does  not  mean  mechanize.  It  means  sim- 
ply, Can  you  say  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  What  is  your 
standard!  Have  you  any  aim  to  attain  by  the  end  of  this 
course;  and  if  so  what  is  it!  Do  the  people  simply  blow 
off  at  any  time  they  see  fit,  and  do  what  they  want  to  do 
and  have  a  note  now  and  then  from  the  teacher,  or  do  you 
have  certain  things  you  are  trying  to  do ;  and  in  complement 
with  the  hand  work  are  there  also  sought  lines  in  historical 
work  and  analysis  of  things!  It  does  not  mean  you  are 
tied  down  to  a  fixed  standard.  It  means,  What  is  your 
standard!  Have  you  any!  If  there  is  a  course  which  can 
lay  out  a  certain  effort  of  attainment,  a  piece  of  work  that 
is  done  thoroughly  and  carefully,  that  can  be  done  in  art 
and  music  as  well  as  it  can  be  in  literature  and  English  and 
science.     We  do  not  want  to  mechanize  the  work  in  any  line. 

Then  that  can  be  accepted;  and  we  are  finding  that  the 
course  which  maintains  certain  standards,  which  will  not 
graduate  a  person  with  his  mark,  a  person  who  comes  in 
and  out  as  he  pleases,  who  does  not  give  any  thought  to  his 
work — we  wont  grade  that  person  on  any  line — I  think  those 
four  points,  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  and 
the  college,  and  the  main  point  I  made  of  the  social  neces- 
sity, are  showing  that  the  work  in  art  is  receiving  sufficient 
recognition.  The  only  thing  is  to  make  use  of  that  recogni- 
tion and  make  widely  known  what  it  can  accomplish. 

I  think  there  are  certain  things  that  appeal  to  us  a  little 
when  we  come  to  look  over  the  work  of  art.     When  you  ques- 
tion the  educators  they  are  usually  unable  to  give  any  defi- 
nite answer  as  to  the  needs  which  are  not  needs,  although 
we,  most  of  us,  feel  that  such  needs  exist,  to  anything  defi- 
nite about  the  contribution  which  it  makes.     As  soon  as  I 
began  to  question  the  answers  gave  me  the  feeling  of  the, 
boy  who  made  out  his  examination  paper.     He  read  the] 
paper  and  then  wrote  briefly  this  and  left  the  room :     "It  i 
often  difficult  and  sometimes  pretty  near  impossible  to  im 
part  to  others  the  thoughts  which  you  do  not  yourself  pos 
sess."     (Laughter.) 
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I  think  that  is  true  when  you  begin  to  question  at  all  the 
old  established  reasons  given  for  art.  One  of  the  discus- 
sions that  I  enjoyed  most  this  last  summer  in  a  large  class 
that  I  had  on  general  education  was  a  discussion  on  the 
general  principles  of  art  in  education.  The  class  was  made 
up  largely  of  superintendents  of  schools  and  principals  of 
high  schools  and  supervisors  of  drawing,  and  I  set  myself 
quite  definitely  to  work  against  them  for  the  reason  that  I 
did  not  believe  in  them  at  all.  Two  or  three  people  sent  in 
word  that  they  had  heard  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  at 
home  from  their  own  superintendents,  and  didn't  care  to 
come  there.  There  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifteen  people 
in  the  class. 

I  got  as  far  as  possible  the  reasons  for  drawing  during 
that  first  period.  I  questioned  them  but  gave  no  reasons 
for  it.  I  expected  I  would  lose  half  my  class  before  the 
term  was  over. 

These  were  some  of  the  reasons  given :  Art  is  a  train- 
ing of  the  hand  and  eye.  That  sounds  very  well  when  you 
say  it.  Art  cultivates  observation.  Drawing  develops  an 
appreciation  of  art  which  can  come  in  no  other  way.  Draw- 
ing beautiful  things  develops  a  sense  of  beauty.  The  pres- 
ence of  art  in  the  school  room  has  an  uplifting  effect. 

You  will  find  those  in  the  majority  of  courses  of  study. 
I  tried  other  departments  of  education,  which  very  kindly 
sent  out  blanks,  to  get  a  course  of  study  from  three  or  four 
of  the  largest  cities  in  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  and  also 
from  state  superintendents  and  also  from  supervisors  of 
drawing.  Then  we  went  through  those  and  we  had  a  bunch 
of  different  reasons,  but  in  the  main  like  those  that  I  have 
suggested.  Then  I  asked  such  questions  as  this :  Art  gives 
training  to  the  hand  and  eye.  We  do  not  want  to  give  the 
time  up  to  it  if  we  can  get  that  training  as  well  from  some 
other  source ;  it  is  duplicating ;  and  is  that  training  any  bet- 
ter than  the  training  in  sawing  to  a  line  in  the  shop?  Or 
sewing  in  the  household  ?  Why  does  the  training  of  the  eye 
in  nicety  and  delicacy  which  is  in  drawing  go  beyond  the 
others?  The  delicacy  of  handling  is  not  better  than  that 
developed  when  a  group  of  boys  sit  around  a  circle  and  play 
marbles,  or  when  they  try  to  hit  a  ball  coming  at  full  speed 
with  a  bat  only  two  inches  wide,  or  when  they  play  tennis. 
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I  am  sure  the  latter  are  much  pleasanter.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  are  developing  the  trained  hand  and  eye  from  draw- 
ing. 

Drawing  cultivates  observation.  I  wonder  if  it  does. 
Take  little  children  and  give  them  anything  to  draw.  They 
give  a  brief  look  at  it  and  go  to  work.  They  will  not  look 
at  it  again  unless  you  make  them.  It  is  you  who  cultivates 
observation,  I  may  say,  and  not  the  drawing.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  get  them  to  study  the  thing  except  by  holding  their 
chins  up  so  that  they  have  to  look  at  the  object  instead  of 
down  at  the  drawing. 

Here  is  a  child  that  starts  to  draw  an  elm  leaf.  Here 
are  the  points  on  the  edge  of  that  elm  leaf  (Illustrating  on 
the  board) .  Having  seen  a  few  of  them  he  goes  on  and 
makes  them — simply  imitation.  Drawing  is  not  cultivating 
observation.  If  I  want  to  cultivate  observation  I  have  got 
to  take  the  drawing  away  from  him  for  the  time  being  and 
make  a  blue  print.  Let  them  see  how  that  edge  moves 
along  here  with  a  regular  walk  (illustrating) ;  you  could  al- 
most dance  that  in.  When  I  have  directed  their  observa- 
tion they  will  draw  it  a  little  better,  but  the  drawing  took 
away  their  observation  from  the  thing.  I  am  not  giving 
these  as  my  opinions.  I  am  simply  giving  you  a  few  argu- 
ments and  suggestions.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  book  on  the 
Psychology  of  Drawing  by  Professor  Ayres,  I  think  now 
in  the  University  of  Washington — he  used  to  be  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon — you  will  find  this  statement:  In  our 
high  schools  we  thought  drawing  cultivated  observation. 
Pictorial  drawing  not  only  does  not  cultivate  observation; 
it  very  definitely  prevents  it. 

Now  there  is  the  statement  of  a  man  who  has  experi- 
mented.    He  says  if  you  want  observation  you  must  direct 
the  child  to  the  thing  which  he  is  to  see.     Then  language  and 
drawing  become  means  of  recording  that  observation,  but 
they  do  not  help  it  much  until  you  have  directed  it  to  the 
thing  which  the  child  is  to  see.     And  he  says,  I  have  tried; 
the  experiment  of  putting  before  my  high  school  pupils  andj 
college  people  a  specimen  and  asking  them  on  the  one  hand! 
to  draw  that  and  watched  them  while  they  did  it,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  describe  it  in  words  and  watched  them  while 
they  did  that,  and  while  they  are  describing  it  in  English 
their  observation  is  much  more  definite  and  full  than  when 
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they  are  drawing  it.  When  they  are  describing  it  in  Eng- 
lish they  pick  it  np  and  turn  it  around  and  look  at  all  sides 
of  it  and  see  which  is  the  best  way  to  represent  the  observa- 
tion, drawing  or  English. 

Drawing  develops  appreciation  of  art.  No  one,  I  am 
told  again  and  again,  can  come  really  to  an  appreciation  of 
drawing  and  painting  unless  he  himself  has  drawn.  I  have 
the  pleasure  each  year  of  attending  an  association  of  col- 
lege teachers  of  art,  and  that  association  is  composed  of 
both  those  who  teach  the  history  of  art  and  those  who  teach 
studio  work.  At  the  first  few  meetings,  until  we  had  had  an 
abundant  discussion,  the  argument  was  along  these  lines  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  believed  in  studio  work :  They 
argued  that  you  could  not  come  to  an  appreciation  of  art 
without  drawing  or  painting  yourself;  and  the  arguments 
of  people  who  worked  in  the  history  of  art  was  that  their 
appreciation  which  they  got  through  history  was  just  as 
good  as  that  of  the  rest. 

Then  I  went  into  an  art  gallery  with  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  lover  of  art,  who  is  a  professor  in  one  of  our 
eastern  colleges  of  the  history  of  art,  and  who  does  that 
thing  which  teachers  of  history  very  seldom  do,  realizes 
the  significance  of  modern  art  as  one  indication  of  our  pres- 
sent  social  and  industrial  and  ethical  movement,  but  he  did 
not  know  until  I  tried  to  show  him  that  yellow  and  blue 
mixed  together  might  give  green.  That  to  him  was  a  mar- 
velous things  to  see,  this  green  grow  out  of  yellow  and  blue, 
and  to  see  red  and  blue  produce  purple.  He  did  know  that 
red  and  yellow  gave  orange,  but  that  green  would  result 
from  yellow  and  blue  was  a  new  thing. 

I  would  go  to  the  galleries  with  him  and  point  out  the 
beauties  I  had  seen  and  I  would  try  to  point  out  beauties 
that  I  had  not  seen,  and  it  was  interesting  to  me  to  see  that 
there  were  two  lines  of  appreciation;  one  you  got  at  his- 
torically and  analytically  and  the  other  you  got  at  technic- 
ally, but  you  could  not  say  of  one  that  it  was  greater  or 
better  than  the  other,  nor  were  they  the  same.  They  were 
a  different  realm  of  appreciation ;  and  I  think  we  have  made 
a  mistake  in  discussing  appreciation  as  a  simple  thing.  It 
is  complex,  and  there  are  many  areas,  and  the  road  which 
would  lead  you  to  one  area  is  not  always  the  road  which 
will  lead  you  to  another. 
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So,  drawing  may  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  art,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  route,  and  there  are  some  I  think  to  whom 
that  road  is  full  of  obstacles  that  are  very  difficult  to  over- 
come, and  I  wonder  sometimes  whether  with  people  under 
high  school  age  drawing  really  does  that.  I  am  sure  it  does 
not  cultivate  my  appreciation  of  art  to  look  at  what  some  of 
those  children  do,  and  I  wonder  whether  it  really  cultivates 
theirs. 

That  perhaps  ought  to  be  taken  up  under  the  next  asser- 
tion, that  drawing  develops  a  sense  of  beauty.  I  see  a 
child  trying  to  draw  a  tree  or  a  leaf  of  this  sort  (illustrat- 
ing). He  looks  at  this  elm  tree  and  starts  to  draw  it,  gets 
pretty  well  along  and  then  this  (indicating)  bothers  him, 
and  he  begins  to  cut  off  thousands  of  them  here,  and  he  will 
simply  go  on  indefinitely. 

Now  he  does  not  get,  unless  some  one  shows  him,  how  to 
simplify  that  complexity,  that  movement  of  the  elm  tree 
which  makes  it  a  fountain  of  outpouring  foliage;  or  if  it  is 
an  apple  tree  or  an  oak  tree  he  does  not,  until  someone 
calls  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  simplifying  that  thing 
he  can  get  a  tree  with  the  to  and  fro  thrust,  come  to  any 
appreciation  of  it. 

I  am  ready  frankly  to  say  that  drawing  for  the  lowest 
grades  in  elementary  schools — I  am  not  saying  this  dog- 
matically, but  it  is  the  result  of  my  own  observation — that 
drawing  does  very  little  to  develop  the  sense  of  beauty, 
up  to  that  time,  but  that  many  teachers  with  a  sense  of 
beauty  present  beautiful  things  in  such  a  way  during  the 
drawing  lesson  that  the  appreciation  is  helped,  and  then 
they  are  able  to  record  a  little  of  it;  but  when  they  try  to 
record  it  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  crude  image  which  they 
make  fixes  in  their  minds  the  image  of  the  thing  instead  of 
the  thing  itself,  and  its  beauty  is  somewhat  dulled.  If  I 
am  teaching  the  beauty  of  leaf  forms  I  take  a  blue  print  and 
let  the  children  make  the  print,  or  I  hold  it  in  the  light  and 
let  them  see  it. 

An  ancient  Chinese  painter  said  if  you  would  appreciate 
and  learn  to  paint  bamboo  in  its  beauty  take  bamboo  on  a 
clear  moonlight  night  and  let  it  throw  its  shadow  against 
a  white  wall,  or  translate  it  into  a  blue  print,  watching  the 
thing  as  it  grows  and  seeing  it  develop.  That  develops 
the  sense  of  beauty.    "We  have  so  long  associated  that  with 
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drawing  that  we  thought  drawing  did  it.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  does.  I  would  use  it  very  sparingly  for  that  purpose,  be- 
cause so  often  in  drawing  you  will  be  discouraged,  you  can- 
not reproduce  the  thing,  and  you  get  to  disliking  it,  and  you 
go  on  doing  these  ugly  things,  and  what  remains  in  your 
mind  is  the  thing  you  draw  and  not  the  object  which  was 
brought  before  you.  A  few  things  like  that  disturb  perfect 
confidence  in  that  statement. 

But  here  is  one  which  has  stood  for  a  long  time.  The 
presence  of  art  in  the  school  room  is  elevating.  I  went  into 
a  series  of  elementary  schools  and  tried  this  experiment. 
I  picked  out  schools  where  there  were  pictures  on  the  walls, 
and  I  said  to  the  children,  "Put  your  head  down  on  the 
desk  and  shut  your  eyes.  Now,  without  looking  up,  will 
you  tell  me  what  pictures  there  are  on  the  walls  1 ' '  In  nine- 
tenths  of  those  schools  they  could  not  tell.  In  a  few  of 
them  they  could  because  the  pictures  had  been  introduced 
like  any  other  visitor,  as  any  picture  should  be  introduced, 
but  in  most  of  them  they  could  not.  When  their  heads  were 
released  they  suddenly  looked  around  the  room  and  discov- 
ered what  pictures  were  there. 

We  tried  this  experiment  also.  I  was  at  a  discussion  of 
thirteen  kindergarten  teachers  who  met  from  month  to 
month  when  we  discussed  matters  of  art,  and  they  spoke  of 
the  art  that  was  there  in  the  rooms,  and  I  said  "Do  you 
think  the  effect  of  these  pictures  is  good?"  and  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  pictures  interested  the  children. 
I  said,  "Would  you  be  willing  to  try  this  experiment:  To- 
morrow after  the  session  is  over  and  the  children  have  gone 
home,  will  you  clear  the  walls  entirely  of  pictures  and  see 
what  is  said  the  next  day.  Now  leave  those  pictures  down 
a  week,  and  then  some  bright  fair  morning  have  them  hung 
up  again  before  the  children  come,  and  see  what  they  say. 
At  the  next  meeting  let  us  discuss  the  things  said  after 
the  pictures  were  taken  down  and  the  things  said  after  the 
pictures  were  replaced.' '  And  from  nine  of  those  kinder- 
gartens out  of  the  thirteen  when  they  came  to  report  the 
only  report  was  "Nothing." 

Now  if  those  pictures  had  been  very  vital  things  it  seems 
to  me  some  child  would  have  noticed  that  they  were  gone, 
and  after  they  were  gone  would  have  noticed  that  they  came 
back.     That  test  is  not  conclusive  but  it  is  suggestive.    May 
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I  say  on  the  other  side  that  in  three  of  those  schools  there 
were  wails  after  those  pictures  were  gone,  and  there  was 
great  desire  to  have  them  back,  and  there  was  great  delight 
when*  they  came  back,  and  there  were  questions  during  the 
week  as  to  when  they  were  coming  back;  but  the  children 
who  asked  that  were  children  from  homes  where  they  had 
very  little  art. 

That  brings  up  another  question,  and  that  is  concerning 
the  person  with  a  lot  of  good  art  surrounding  him,  whether 
it  surfeits  him  or  creates  an  appetite;  for  the  delight  in 
those  pictures  was  only  in  the  children  that  came  from 
homes  where  they  had  very  little. 

I  simply  throw  that  out  as  a  suggestion.  I  simply  throw 
out  these  suggestions  so  as  to  get  the  full  meaning  as  to 
those  reasons  which  we  probably  have  given  for  drawing. 
Probably  there  springs  into  your  minds  several  questions, 
and  I  would  like  to  answer  them  if  I  had  time,  but  I  am 
going  to  leave  it  right  there,  simply  suggesting  that  we  can- 
not depend  upon  drawing  to  do  those  things. 

The  mere  practice  of  drawing  as  an  exercise  and  the 
mere  presence  of  pictures  occupying  so  much  space  on  the 
wall  will  not  do  those  things.  It  is  just  the  same  as  in  any 
other  line.  Those  are  instrumentalities  which  must  be  used, 
not  only  by  one  who  knows  how  to  draw  and  likes  pictures, 
but  they  must  be  used  by  someone  who  has  studied  how  to 
use  them  for  those  ends.  I  would  like  to  make  that  point  as 
clear  as  I  can.  They  must  be  used  not  only  by  someone 
who  knows  how  to  draw  and  likes  pictures,  but  they  must 
be  used  by  someone  who  has  studied  how  to  use  them  to 
those  ends,  and  that  requires  the  study  of  the  psychology 
of  the  subject,  of  the  place  where  free  hand  drawing  helps, 
the  place  where  diagramatic  drawing  helps,  of  the  way  it 
helps,  so  that  it  will  help  and  so  that  it  will  accomplish  these 
ends. 

Now  I  want  to  present  to  you  four  considerations  as  a 
realm  into  which  drawing  and  art  may  lead  very  definitely 
if  we  use  it  aright.  In  the  first  place,  drawing  if  used 
aright,  is  one  of  the  means  which  help  us  to  think  in  a  way 
quite  different  from  what  wTe  can  think  otherwise.  It  is 
probably  true  that  no  one  can  think  without  language. 
William  James  in  his  Psychology  has  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  that.     Suppose  you  were  born  before  Father 
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Adam  and  never  learned  any  language  at  all.  Could  you 
think?  Now  thinking  is  a  process  which  we  all  do,  or  at 
least  think  we  do,  so  that  we  take  it  for  granted ;  but  until 
you  have  a  series  of  names  or  labels  or  hooks  to  pull  things 
out  of  the  general  mess  of  impressions  around  you  you 
cannot  think;  and  the  more  clear  the  language  which  you 
can  use  the  more  definite  will  be  your  thinking.  A  slip- 
shod language  means  slip-shod  thinking,  and  if  you  improve 
your  language  you  are  likely  to  improve  your  thinking,  just 
as  truly  as  if  you  improve  your  thinking  you  are  likely  to 
improve  your  language. 

Now  with  drawing  I  can  say  certain  things  that  I  cannot 
say  in  language.  For  example,  here  is  "  Brilliant. ' '  I  can 
say  that  in  language,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  picture  of 
a  mass  of  poppies  in  the  sunshine.  Some  people  have  tried 
to  express  color  in  words.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful was  Hearn.  He  wrote  several  books,  among  others 
one  called  "Some  Chinese  Ghosts,"  and  in  it  he  sets 
out  and  describes  the  beautiful  colors  in  terms  of  words. 
He  describes  opal  as  milk  mixed  with  fire,  and  by  most 
unusual  and  startling  description  he  gives  you  a  sense  of 
color  in  wonderful  degree.  But  could  you  get  anything 
from  those  words  had  you  not  previously  seen  the  thing? 

The  difference  between  language  and  drawing  is  lan- 
guage deals  with  the  thing  in  its  relationships ;  drawing  and 
painting  deal  with  it  directly,  and  they  pick  out  a  thing 
and  make  you  feel  it  as  a  definite  and  concrete  fact.  If  one 
is  trying  to. describe  to  you  the  curve  of  a  face,  or  the  shape 
of  a  bird,  he  may  succeed  in  saying  this  bird  has  a  head  like 
a  heron,  a  body  like  a  goose,  a  foot  like  a  hen,  and  you  have 
to  construct  that  thing ;  but  if  he  says  that  bird  has  a  bill 
which  is  long  like  that  (illustrating),  and  has  a  head  with 
a  crest  like  this,  a  long  neck  like  that,  a  body  like  this  and 
legs  like  that,  and  this  other  bird  which  I  saw,  in  contrast 
with  that,  had  a  short  curved  bill  like  that,  and  a  head  which 
runs  up  in  the  back  like  that,  and  an  eye  set  near  the  top  of 
the  head  like  that,  and  a  neck  like  this,  and  a  body  like 
this,  and  feet  like  this,  there  you  get  a  direct  experience  of 
the  shape  of  the  thing ;  and  that  is  quite  different  from  hav- 
ing this  thing  described  to  you  in  language. 

Now  the  outcome  of  that  is  this,  you  are  given  by  draw- 
ing another  language.     You  are  given  a  language  which  in 
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a  peculiar  way  is  supplemental  to  that  of  the  English,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  concrete  visible  aspects  which  language 
has  to  neglect.  Language  is  much  richer  and  deals  with 
other  elements.  It  deals  partially,  to  be  sure,  with  this, 
but  you  are  given  a  language  that  means  that  when  you  ap- 
proach a  subject  you  can  pick  it  to  pieces  by  several  differ- 
ent methods  and  get  certain  things  in  your  analysis  that 
you  could  not  get  if  you  knew  only  one  language ;  you  see 
certain  things  that  you  would  never  see  if  you  had  never 
gone  at  it  with  pen  or  pencil  to  trace  those  things  out. 

Consequently  if  a  child  in  the  study  of  geography  can 
add  with  pencil  the  shape  of  the  Alps,  the  shape  of  the 
Himalayas  and  the  shape  of  other  eastern  mountains  and 
compare  them  with  the  western,  if  he  can  trace  them  out, 
the  very  muscular  following  of  those  outlines  will  enable 
him  to  see  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  land  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  earth,  and  shapes  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  from  language. 

If  he  is  discussing  the  curve  of  a  face  and  simply  sees 
it,  that  is  one  thing.  If  instead  of  that,  his  own  hand  traces 
it  he  will  see  the  difference  between  those  faces  which  have 
long  curves  coming  up  like  that  and  those  faces  which  have 
broad  curves  like  that  (illustrating),  and  be  able  to  analyze 
and  carry  out  the  effect  of  shape  between  those  faces  and 
faces  whose  curves  are  very  swift  and  refined;  and  you 
will  find  that  one  gets  a  certain  muscular  action  from 
curves.  A  person  who  really  appreciates  a  beautiful  curve 
actually  breathes  differently  when  he  is  looking  at  it.  When 
you  are  going  up  this  curve,  if  you  really  love  it,  you  rather 
rise  on  your  toes  and  draw  in  your  breath ;  when  you  come 
down  you  go  down  with  it;  and  if  the  curve  is  sharp  and 
swift  your  breath  comes  and  goes  in  a  different  way. 

•  I  was  speaking  to  a  Mexican  artist  recently,  and  she 
said,  "Is  it  really  true  that  out  in  the  country  in  the  autumn 
come  these  red  and  yellow  colors  you  speak  of?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  if  you  can  get  out  of  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  hovers; 
over  this  city  of  Chicago  and  see  some  of  the  maple  trees 
in  the  country  you  will  see  a  blaze  of  red,  yellow,  brown  and 
vermillion  that  will  make  your  breath  come  rather  quickly." 
She  said  she  was  glad.  I  was  interested  at  that  response. 
The  response  is  peculiarly  muscular.  I  think  that  about 
graceful  dancing  and  skilled  gymnastics  that  is  done  with 
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certain  form,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for 
the  appreciation  of  beautiful  curves  and  shapes.  It  is  an 
organic  sort  of  thing.  If  you  once  experience  it,  then  when 
your  hands  begin  to  move  those  experiences  are  moving 
around  that  hand  movement,  and  then  you  get  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  beauty. 

I  think  we  can  sum  up  that  consideration  by  saying 
that  while  drawing  itself  does  not  do  the  things  we  thought 
it  did,  in  the  language  of  one  who  skilfully  guides  it,  and 
guides  the  experience  of  young  people  coming  to  it,  it  may 
become  the  means  of  added  experiences,  of  enriching  them, 
of  enabling  them  to  get  hold  of  things  with  a  sense  of  reality 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  otherwise. 

I  want  to  add  to  that  these  considerations:  The  study 
of  art  gives  an  acquaintance,  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
the  upper  grades  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  with  a  very  important  range  of  historical  develop- 
ment. If  we  read  history  in  connection  with  art,  if  we 
turn  to  the  actual  stock  which  those  people  we  read  about 
made  we  suddenly  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  when 
anyone  makes  a  thing,  if  he  is  an  artist  he  puts  into  that 
thing  a  curious  revelation  of  the  wTay  he  felt  when  he  did 
it,  and  the  kind  of  thinking  he  was  doing  at  the  time;  so 
that  if  one  adds  to  his  study  of  Greek  or  Eoman  or  Medieval 
history  a  study  of  the  art  of  those  times  he  will  find  that 
he  comes  into  a  pecular  intimacy  with  the  kind  of  thinking 
of  those  people  on  a  side  which  he  cannot  reach  from  his 
reading. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  misunderstood  to  say  that  art  gives 
you  a  broader  range  than  language.  I  believe  in  language 
as  the  great  method  of  approach.  I  am  speaking  of  draw- 
ing in  connection  with  the  supplement  it  gives. 

I  think  we  here  in  this  country  are  a  little  loose  in  dis- 
cussing art  matters  simply  because  we  are  not  surrounded 
with  a  store  of  historical  materials.  In  European  coun- 
tries where  their  history  dates  away  back,  their  archi- 
tecture and  cities  and  everything  which  they  trace  is  im- 
printed and  colored  with  this  historical  atmosphere,  and 
they  are  bound  together  in  their  history  in  a  way  in  which 
we  cannot  be.  Naturally,  wTe  are  building  up  a  history  and 
little  by  little  it  will  be  recorded  in  those  terms;  but  at 
present  we  have  to  teach  people  that  method  of  approach. 
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If  we  do  so,  much  more  readily  will  our  own  American 
history  be  written  in  simple,  common  words  and  in  form. 

I  have  several  delightful  experiences  to  carry  away 
with  me  when  I  go  from  Indianapolis.  One  is  my  visit  to 
the  Indianapolis  City  Library.  Therein  I  saw  the  delicate 
possibilities,  the  marvelous  beauty  of  classic  interpretation, 
the  classical  type  of  picture,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  cutting 
of  those  stone  pillars,  so  delightful  in  comparison  with 
ordinary  rough  stone.    The  pillars  are  simple  and  pure. 

When  you  go  in  the  main  entrance  ways  you  find  two 
large  vases,  perfectly  simple  in  *form.  I  remarked  to  Mr. 
Brown,  "Those  have  almost  a  dignified  human  semblance, 
as  they  stand  there.' '  I  hated  to  leave  the  place.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  stayed  there  and  had  again  the  sense 
of  finest  forms  which  those  early  ancients  by  their  match- 
less skill  produced.  One  needs  a  little  introduction  to  that 
thing,  but  it  is  a  wealth  of  experience. 

I  went  from  there  to  the  Art  Institute,  and  there  I  saw 
hanging  on  the  walls  in  their  frames  one  interpretation 
after  another  by  our  American  landscape  painters.  There 
were  beautiful  things  of  rocks  and  the  sea  shore  in  the 
sun,  and  there  was  that  picture  of  Childe  Harold.  I  always 
hate  to  leave  that  canvas.  I  found  myself  tempted  to  stay 
there  and  not  look  at  anything  else.  And  around  the  room 
were  hung  the  pictures  of  the  Scandan avian  artists,  and 
then  there  was  a  beautiful  interpretation  of  a  day  in  the 
forest.  All  those  things  are  records  of  things  people  have 
seen  and  reported  to  us  so  that  we  can  see  them  through 
their  eyes;  and  so  we  have  access  not  only  to  the  history 
of  the  past  but  of  the  kind  of  thinking  we  are  having  and 
doing. 

That  brings  me  to  this  point,  that  art  is  not  simply  his- 
torical material.  The  fine  arts  are  embodiments,  concrete 
embodiments  in  visible  form,  of  certain  spiritual  and  emo- 
tional experiences  of  the  race,  and  those  need  to  be  inter- 
preted. We  have  to  learn  the  language,  but  when  we  do 
learn  the  language  then  we  have  access  to  that  type  of 
experiences,  and  that  type  of  experiences  is  one  which  is 
very  valuable  to  have.  You  can  walk  down  the  street  and 
find  every  modern  city  very  ugly  or  very  beautiful,  accord- 
ing to  whether  your  seeing  has  been  trained  or  not.  You 
can  look  at  your  neighbors  and  find  few  of  them  good  look- 
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ing,  according  to  very  narrow  standards,  or  you  can  find 
them  all  good  looking.  That  is,  you  can  see  the  type  of 
beauty  to  which  they  belong,  if  you  have  become  acquainted 
with  those  types. 

For  example,  did  you  ever  see  actually  any  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  who  inhabit  the  realm  of  Michael  Angel o  and 
others?  Those  are  the  groups  of  people  that  suggested 
to  these  men  of  high  esthetic  nicety.  They  did  what  the} 
did  by  seeing  more  deeply  than  we  this  type  and  that  type 
and  the  other  which  was  not  beautiful  until  some  one  saw 
it  who  realized  its  possibilities  and  worked  it  out  in  its 
perfection.  Now  that  type  of  person  I  may  not  appreciate 
at  all  until  I  have  looked  at  it  through  their  work.  Here 
and  there  I  see  men  of  that  type  and  I  see  them  in  terms 
of  that  picture.  You  go  and  look  at  it  and  say,  "Is  it  not 
ugly?"  until  you  have  seen  Whistler's  interpretation  of  it, 
and  then  you  say,  "Is  it  not  beautiful? " 

Art  does  for  our  seeing,  I  would  state,  exactly  what 
science  does  in  another  field.  I  can  find  rocks  and  stones 
and  trees  that  are  intensely  uninteresting  unless  I  have 
studied  science ;  and  then  geology  and  chemistry  and 
physics  have  made  those  things  exceedingly  interesting. 
Identically  the  same  thing  is  done  by  art.  When  I  have 
seen  these  interpretations  by  artists  I  have  seen  for  that 
sort  of  thing  exactly  what  I  get  when  I  have  seen  the 
rock  with  the  eye  of  the  scientist.  Now  I  go  out,  and  in- 
stead of  finding  things  commonplace,  everything  is  a  sug- 
gestion, a  sort  of  stimulus  that  comes  through  the  sense 
of  beauty.  It  is  a  positive,  potent  essence  which  increases 
our  vitality  and  the  power  of  our  thinking.  It  is  wonder 
to  those  who  have  never  experienced  it  that  such  a  type 
of  new  life  and  interpretation  could  come  from  such  an 
apparently  passive  source  as  a  picture,  but  I  think  we  are 
coming  to  find  that  that  is  true. 

And  finally,  a  thing  which  we  have  seldom  realized,  the 
appreciation  of  beauty,  the  esthetic  life  developed  in  some 
strange  way,  supplements  the  intellectual  life,  so  that  one 
finds  certain  things  cleared  up  in  his  thinking  that  would 
not  be  otherwise.  Our  educational  system  concentrated 
at  one  time  on  thinking,  so  we  have  had  philosophy  and 
study  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  the  humanities,  and 
we  studied   all  the  classics  and  natural  laws.     Valuable 
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that  is,  but  we  have  learned  there  must  also  be  added  the 
efficient  understanding  that  comes  through  science  and  the 
industrial  arts,  and  with  it  clear  thinking  and  efficient 
doing,  and  we  have  thought  we  have  got  the  balance  or 
we  are  trying  to  get  the  balance  between  the  cultural  and 
vocational  subjects.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  addition 
to  clear  thinking  and  effective  doing  we  have  got  also  to 
train,  not  simply  the  mind  and  hand.  We  have  got  also 
to  train  that  realm  of  emotions  or  preferences,  or  attitude 
of  mind,  which  are  dynamic  forces  to  be  controlled  and 
directed,  or  the  thing  is  going  to  smash;  and  we  have  seen 
some  things  go  to  smash  because  they  lacked  the  two. 

While  the  mind  is  developed  and  the  body  is  developed 
there  is  developed  in  our  young  people  also  that  emotional 
life  which  will  determine  what  the  mind  sees  and  what  the 
hand  does,  and  the  realm  which  will  guide  that  right  is  not 
the  realm  of  science  and  is  not  the  realm  of  intellect,  but 
it  is  the  realm  of  feelings.  Feelings  have  been  standard- 
ized and  brought  forward  in  concrete  ideals  in  the  fine  arts, 
those  arts  that  music,  literature  and  the  arts  form;  and 
unless  we  bring  people  early  to  know  the  sway  of  those 
three  as  things  of  enjoyment,  of  stimulation  and  of  emo- 
tional life,  we  shall  have  failed  in  education;  and,  more- 
over, we  shall  have  failed  in  developing  the  American  peo- 
ple as  they  should  be  developed.  We  have  got  to  add  to 
these  others  the  inner  life  emotion  which  the  realm  of  fine 
arts  gives.  As  someone  has  stated  that  had  attended  lec- 
tures in  historical  work  and  had  taken  a  course  in  one 
thing  and  another,  "It  is  all  right.  Now  I  have  got  to 
have  something  to  strengthen  me  within,  in  order  that  I 
may  do  this  thing";  and  that  it  seems  to  me  is  the  place 
of  Art  in  our  general  education.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  we  are  glad  to  have  with 
us  this  morning  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill.  This  audience  is  a 
testimonial  to  that  fact.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
Miss  Patty  S.  Hill  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  will  talk  to  us  about  "Kindergarten  and  First 
Grade  Work  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University," 
with  stereopticon  illustrations  of  the  work. 
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KINDERGARTEN     AND     FIRST     GRADE     WORK     AT 
TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.* 

Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  New  York. 

If  the  audience  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments  I 
am  going  to  repeat  one  or  two  things  I  said  yesterday  when 
the  speaker  and  the  audience  did  not  get  together.  Two 
meetings  were  scheduled  for  the  same  room,  and  it  was 
quite  a  little  time  before  the  speaker  and  the  audience  got 
together.  As  many  were  not  able  to  find  the  speaker  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  repeat  one  or  two 
things  that  I  said  at  that  time. 

Now  this  work  I  am  going  to  present  to  you  as  briefly 
and  as  simply  as  I  can,  hoping  that  the  pictures  will  say  a 
great  deal  more  than  I.  These  experiments  have  been  car- 
ried on  first  in  the  play  room,  second  on  the  play  ground, 
third  in  the  kindergarten,  fourth  in, the  first  grade,  next  in 
the  second  grade,  then  in  the  third  grade  and  now  we  are 
carrying  the  experiments  on  in  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers '  College ;  and  in  every  case 
where  it  has  moved  up  into  a  higher  grade  it  has  come  at 
the  request  of  two  parties,  one  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  had  the  training  in  the  earlier  grade  and  wanted  the 
same  grade  work  carried  higher,  and  the  other  was  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  grade,  so  that  it  was  never  imposed 
upon  her. 

Now  the  whole  experiment  was  an  effort  to  see  what 
would  happen  if  we  tried  to  apply  to  the  school  room  the 
procedure  or  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  based.  In  other  words,  to  see  how  far  chil- 
dren were  capable  of  beginning  the  lessons  of  self  gov- 
ernment, self  direction  and  social  co-operation,  because  to 
my  mind  that  is  the  key  note  of  democracy. 

Now  we  have  never  had  much  faith  that  children  could 
do  it.  We  never  had  very  much  faith  that  other  people 
can  bear  up  under  wider  liberty.  The  whole  history  of 
civilization  has  been  that  of  one  group  of  people  getting 
their  liberty  and  then  grudgingly  having  yielded  it  and  al- 
lowed it  to  the  one  below.  It  is  rare  that  the  ones  above 
with  liberty  are  willing  to  grant  it  to  those  who  have  not 
won  it.     There  are  some  few  exceptions.     On  the  whole  it 
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has  been  a  slow  movement  in  civilization.  The  great  funda- 
mental thing  in  civilization  has  been  the  gradual  acquiring 
of  liberty  by  all  classes  of  people  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
learn  to  use  it.  Now  of  course  it  took  a  long  time  for  us 
to  grant  it  to  the  average  man.  Then  it  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  grant  it  to  women,  and  the  last  to  come  to  it  have 
been  the  children. 

Now  how  far  it  is  wise  to  give  it  to  children  is  a  ques- 
tion. We  know  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  fear  liberty 
is  that  we  are  afraid  that  if  liberty  is  given  it  will  turn  into 
anarchy,  and  it  is  very  right  that  we  should  fear  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  that  history  more  and  more  proves 
that  anarchy  is  not  so  likely  to  be  the  child  of  liberty  as  it 
is  the  child  of  suppression.  The  countries,  on  the  whole, 
where  the  masses  of  the  people  have  had  a  wider  range  of 
liberty  are  the  countries  in  which  anarchism  plays  the 
smaller  part.  If  we  in  this  country  avoid  it  I  think  it  will 
be  very  largely  because  we  are  as  a  body  of  people  trained 
from  the  beginning  of  time  in  this  country  to  having  a  voice 
in  the  making  of  the  laws  and  a  voice  in  seeing  that  those 
laws  are  executed. 

Now  with  the  children  then  the  problem  is  that  of  democ- 
racy, much  talked  of  democracy — a  word  that  I  almost  fear 
to  use  because  it  has  been  so  overworked  in  the  last  few 
years.  Democratic  living  requires  technique,  just  exactly 
as  anything  else.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to  learn 
to  swim  you  must  not  only  have  water,  but  you  must  have 
the  technique  of  swimming ;  you  have  to  have  the  medium  as 
well  as  the  technique.  Now  you  cannot  learn  democratic 
citizenship  without  the  medium  in  which  democratic  citizen- 
ship is  built  up,  and  that  is  liberty.  As  necessary  as  water 
is  to  swimming  so  is  liberty  to  the  process  of  learning  self 
government. 

In  addition  to  the  medium  there  is  the  technique  of  de- 
mocracy, or  the  technique  of  self  direction  and  social  co- 
operation, and  it  is  that  which  our  children  must  learn.  As 
I  see  it,  we  have  not  learned  the  relation  of  our  schools  to 
our  government. 

A  few  years  ago  I  asked  the  authorities  at  Columbia 
University  if  I  might  have  a  little  play  room — I  didn  't  dare 
to  ask  for  it  in  the  school  building — in  the  off  hours,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  so,  when  the  children  were  supposed  to  have 
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had  all  the  discipline  they  needed  in  the  morning,  for  two 
hours  to  try  to  see  what  wonld  happen  if  we  began  the  pro- 
cess of  democracy,  even  with  a  family  of  babies.  When  we 
started  out  I  didn't  know  what  we  might  have.  I  didn't 
know  how  it  would  come  out,  but  we  decided  to  try  it. 

One  of  the  great  revelations  of  that  first  experiment 
was  that  very  few  of  the  children  abused  that  liberty.  If 
they  did  we  found  a  democratic  way  of  handling  it — that 
is  through  the  group.  And  then  we  found  that  little  chil- 
dren can  learn  not  only  self  direction,  but  they  can  learn 
group  direction;  and  I  wish  I  could  have  time  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  things  we  are  trying  with  the  children,  and  I 
wish  you  could  hear  the  discussions  that  they  have — even 
children  four  and  five  years  old.  Let  a  matter  of  justice 
and  fair  play  in  a  situation  arise,  and  let  the  teacher  pro- 
ceed as  the  one  leading  in  that  discussion  to  clear  the  air, 
and  you  get  the  very  best  discussion  from  those  babes  pos- 
sessing no  training  you  ever  got  in  your  life.  And  when 
the  children  have  disagreements  the  teacher  instead  of  set- 
tling them  lets  the  body  of  the  children  settle  them. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  on  how  you  look 
on  school.  If  the  school  is  a  great  laboratory  in  which  our 
children  are  to  learn  to  become  American  citizens  then  we 
have  got  to  introduce  the  element  of  liberty  into  the  school, 
and  the  element  of  the  training  in  the  technique  of  self  di- 
rection and  social  co-operation,  for  those  two  must  go  to- 
gether ;  they  must  learn  to  think  not  only  of  their  own  right 
but  of  the  right  of  the  whole  group. 

When  we  got  through  that  experiment,  which  went  back 
as  far  as  1905,  two  or  three  people  were  convinced,  but  the 
majority  were  not,  because  the  children  were  not  sitting  in 
rows,  because  they  were  not  doing  all  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time,  not  all  sitting  still  but  moving  when  there  was 
reason  for  moving  and  speaking  when  they  had  something 
to  say.  The  majority  of  people  were  shocked,  because  for 
so  long  we  have  looked  upon  order  as  an  extraordinary 
thing ;  learn,  learn,  and  keep  still,  the  teacher  doing  the  di- 
recting and  the  thinking  and  the  deciding,  the  children  only 
having  to  learn  to  execute  the  thought  and  the  desire  of  the 
teacher.  Those  people  were  necessarily  shocked,  and  I 
realized  in  a  very  little  while  that  we  were  ahead  of  the 
times  and  had  better  wait. 
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Dr.  Dewey  was  one  who  stood  by  us.  He  saw  what  we 
were  trying  to  do. 

A  little  later  I  decided  to  come  closer  to  the  University, 
and  to  move  up  into  the  court  over  by  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, and  ask  for  a  group  of  children  from  four  to  twelve, 
and  see  what  would  happen.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  under 
the  roof.  I  simply  asked  for  the  court  in  the  off  hours  in 
the  afternoon. 

Again  we  had  a  remarkable  experience  in  finding  how 
much  more  children  do  think  about  justice  and  fair  play,  or 
that  which  we  call  law,  and  how  much  of  their  disagree- 
ment is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  building  up  their  own 
ideas.  We  are  likely  to  call  the  disagreements  of  children 
fussing.  We  grown  people  call  our  disagreements  by  a 
more  dignified  name,  and  we  speak  of  going  to  law.  Chil- 
dren are  trying  to  find  out  what  is  fair  and  what  is  not  fair, 
and  we  are  trying  to  help  them  get  the  necessity  for  a  law 
and  the  necessity  for  obeying  that  law. 

By  that  time  quite  a  number  of  our  professors  were  in- 
terested. They  began  to  notice  that  the  children  talked  at 
home  about  what  was  done  in  the  play  ground.  In  other 
words,  the  school  was  not  something  to  be  forgotten  the 
minute  you  got  out  and  not  referred  to  again  until  you 
went  back  the  next  morning.  They  found  all  that  was  done 
on  that  play  ground  was  discussed  by  the  children  at  home, 
and  they  saw  it  was  entering  into  their  lives.     . 

Then  I  asked  if  I  might  try  it  in  the  kindergarten.  When 
that  group  of  children  moved  out  from  the  kindergarten 
into  the  next  grade  it  was  asked  for  there,  and  then  it  was 
asked  for  in  the  third,  and  then  it  was  the  fourth. 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  children  are  at  liberty  to  do 
whatever  they  want  to,  or  "  do  as  you  please. ' '  The  aver- 
age person  looking  at  it  sees  "do  as  you  please.' '  That  is 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  we  are  trying  to  do.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  build  up  in  the  children  ability  to 
think  and  to  act  for  themselves.  They  are  learning  to 
adapt  their  own  thoughts  and  actions  to  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  if  that  is  not  democracy  then  I  don't  see  what 
democracy  is. 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  things  I  want,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  put  before  you  this  morning.  At  the  time  we 
tried  this  I  said  to  myself,  "What  is  the  place  of  children 
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in  a  democratic  country?"  What  is  the  difference  between 
children  in  Russia  and  in  America V  "Between  children 
in  Germany  and  Prussia  and  America?  What  ought  to  be 
the  difference  in  the  school  system  in  a  country  that  ex- 
pects its  citizens  to  have  some  say  about  the  government 
as  well  as  to  obey  the  law?" 

It  seems  to  me  our  schools  ought  to  reflect  our  govern- 
ment, and  when  the  children  leave  the  school  they  ought  to 
be  highly  trained  in  the  art  of  self  direction  and  social  co- 
operation ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  a  large  number  of  young 
girls  and  boys  in  our  high  schools — at  least  it  is  so  in  New 
York — are  not  being  so  trained  I  am  but  stating  a  fact.  I 
happen  to  know  of  a  few  instances  where  an  able  teacher 
took  a  good  part  of  every  day  to  do  nothing*  in  the  world 
but  police  the  girls  at  study  hour.  Those  girls  are  going 
out  in  just  a  little  while,  supposed  to  be  American  citi- 
zens, and  yet  in  their  senior  year  they  could  not  keep  study 
hour  without  one  teacher  to  stay  there  and  police  them 
while  they  were  doing  their  studying.  I  cannot  see  very 
much  for  democracy  when  that  state  of  affairs  exists. 

I  said,  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for  our  little  ones  right 
away.  Yesterday  one  teacher  who  had  been  trying  this  sort 
of  experiment  told  me  that  she  was  called  from  the  class 
room  to  the  office  on  office  business  and  had  to  be  away  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  she  anticipated — perhaps  ten  minutes — and 
meeting  one  of  the  teachers  she  said  "Perhaps  you  will  go 
downstairs  and  see  what  is  happening  in  my  class  room; 
perhaps  the  children  are  fussing  or  fighting,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  they  are  getting  along;"  and  the  report 
was  most  favorable.  They  were  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves without  a  teacher  policewoman  to  take  care  of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  we  want  to  begin  at  that  very  early  with 
little  children,  as  early  as  they  have  the  ability  to  act  upon 
it.  We  do  not  want  to  put  too  great  a  strain  upon  them, 
but  we  want  to  give  them  a  chance  from  the  very  beginning 
to  practice  the  principles  of  the  American  government. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  fundamental  things  we  had 
in  mind  when  we  tried  this,  over  and  above  what  we  have 
been  talking  about  ?  First,  I  said  to  myself,  *  *  Children  in 
a  democratic  country  must  have  something  of  the  same 
rights  that  adults  have.  What  do  we  say  we  must  have? 
We  said  we  must  have  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
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suit  of  happiness."  Then  I  began  to  measure  schools  by 
that  standard.  Take  physical  life,  take  our  average  school 
system  and  look  at  what  happens  to  the  children  on  the 
physical  plane  when  they  go  to  school. 

Dr.  Louis  Dearman  in  that  very  wonderful  book  The 
Hygiene  of  the  School  Child  tells  us  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periments that  the  child  tends  to  lose  in  weight  and  is  re- 
tarded in  height.  In  other  words,  he  pays  by  loss  in  health 
for  what  he  is  supposed  to  gain  in  mentality ;  and  he  tries 
to  find  out  why.  He  says  one  thing  is  that  they  must  be 
taken  away  from  the  freedom  that  they  have  had  in  the 
home. 

Now  the  right  of  the  child  to  life  in  school  we  ought  to 
have,  and  we  must  have.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  going 
to  give  these  little  immature  citizens  their  rights  they  must 
have  in  school  an  opportunity  to  grow,  even  on  the  physical 
plane,  and  not  have  their  school  life  arrest  their  develop- 
ment in  weight  and  height.  That  is  literally  true,  and  we 
should  remember  it. 

Somebody  asked  me  if  we  had  any  books.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  book  that  I  think  every  teacher  ought  to 
read,  a  book  that  is  very  little  known  about.  It  is  a  book 
called  Suggestions  of  Modern  Science  Concerning  Educa- 
tion, gotten  out  by  four  professors  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the 
first  chapter  by  Dr.  Jenkins  is  on  The  Biology  of  Childhood. 
Any  one  can  buy  it,  and  if  you  do  buy  it  and  read  it  and  can 
go  back  to  your  school  without  a  determination  that  the 
child  shall  have  the  right  to  life,  and  not  to  lose  but  to  in- 
crease his  health,  then  I  am  mistaken  in  your  intelligence. 
I  was  so  eager  to  have  that  book  read,  the  first  chapter  by 
Dr.  Jenkins  and  the  second  by  Dr.  Meyer,  in  which  he  maps 
out  what  sort  of  a  school  children  ought  to  have  in  order  to 
have  mental  health  as  well  as  physical  health — both  of 
those  articles  are  in  that  one  book,  and  I  say  I  was  so 
anxious  to  have  it  read  that  I  wrote  to  the  publisher  and 
said  I  wished  he  would  send  to  some  of  the  book  stores  in 
these  cities  in  which  I  am  going  to  speak  some  eight  or  ten 
copies  of  that  book,  so  that  I  hope  some  of  your  stores 
will  have  it  and  that  you  can  get  it.  I  was  to  be  notified 
what  book  stores  would  have  it,  but  I  have  not  been.  It  is 
published  by  Macmillan,  and  it  is  cheap.  I  don't  know  just 
what  the  price  of  it  is  since  prices  have  been  going  up  so. 
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but  it  is  not  an  expensive  book,  probably  not  over  a  dollar 
or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  I  don't  see  how  anybody  can 
read  it  without  being  benefitted.  Get  your  superintendent 
to  read  it,  and  get  your  Board  of  Education  to  read  it,  and 
I  think  you  will  have  in  the  future  better  attention  for  lit- 
tle children  on  the  physical  plane.  Life  and  life  more 
abundant  is  their  right.  The  right  to  live,  the  right  not 
only  not  to  die,  but  the  right  to  live  and  to  live  more  abund- 
antly. Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  to  increase  and  add  to 
the  right  of  little  children  to  live  and  to  live  so  as  to  get 
the  utmost  out  of  life. 

Next,  Liberty.  We  have  made  up  our  mind  that  liberty 
is  the  medium  in  which  democracy  is  learned,  and  that  the 
school  is  the  place  in  which  children  are  to  learn  the  tech- 
nique of  life  and  liberty. 

Now  the  last,  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  was  a 
very  interesting  way  to  put  it.  I  have  wondered  what  our 
forefathers  had  in  mind  when  they  said  the  right  to  pursue 
happiness.  I  think  none  of  you  have  to  go  very  far  to 
think  exactly  what  happens  to  children  when  they  try  to 
pursue  happiness  in  school.  (Laughter.)  School  is  no 
place  for  anybody  to  pursue  happiness.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  for  anybody  to  try  to  pursue  happiness  in  the  school. 
The  innocent  pursuit  of  happiness  which  we  demand  as 
grown  people  we  frown  upon  when  it  comes  out  with  chil- 
dren. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  I  am  going  to  do  is  to  say, 
first,  children  in  the  schools  have  a  right  to  a  curriculum 
built  upon  their  own  natural  wants;  not  built  upon  what 
we  think  they  ought  to  know,  or  what  we  think  we  would 
like  to  have  them  know,  but  built  upon  what  they  have  in 
them  the  ability  at  that  time  to  learn. 

If  there  is  anything  psychology  has  taught  us  it  is  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  teach  children  certain  things 
ahead  of  the  time;  and  Dr.  Jenkins  in  this  remarkable 
essay  of  his  tells  us  that  whenever  you  try  to  train  any- 
thing before  its  moment  of  development,  growth  from 
within,  you  not  only  inhibit  its  development  but  you  ex- 
pose it  to  the  blight,  as  he  puts  it.  Every  power  trained 
ahead  of  its  natural  development  when  it  comes  to  its 
growth  it  is  already  blighted.  If  that  little  book  doesn't 
give  you  anything  else  it  would  be  worth  a  dollar  or  a  dol- 
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lar  and  a  quarter,  whichever  it  is.  If  it  does  nothing  else 
but  show  you  that  one  thing,  that  to  train  anybody,  any 
power  in  any  child,  before  nature  says  that  power  has 
dawned,  means  that  that  power  will  be  forever  weakened, 
it  will  have  done  much. 

So  we  beg  for  a  curriculum  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
children;  not  what  the  proud  parent  would  like  to  have 
them  learn,  but  what  at  that  time  they  can  learn  better 
than  at  any  other  time. 

Professor  William  James  puts  it,  strike  when  the  iron 
is  hot.  Whatever  is  done,  strike  then,  because  the  child 
can  learn  it  better  then  than  at  any  other  time.  So  I  make 
my  plea  for  a  curriculum  fitted  to  the  nature  and  needs  of 
little  children. 

The  next  thing  is  something  related  to  the  last,  the 
principle  that  we  attain  marked  stages  by  certain  ages. 
We  know  that  one  child  six  years  old  and  another  child 
six  years  old  may  be  very  different  in  mental  intelligence. 
A  child  six  years  old  may  be  put  in  school  and  may  be  put 
side  by  side  with  another  child  six  years  old,  and  there 
may  be  two  or  three  years'  difference  in  their  mental  in- 
telligence ;  yet  we  ask  of  those  children  to  move  at  the 
same  pace,  cover  the  same  ground  in  a  year;  and  then  if 
one  does  not  do  it  it  becomes  an  embarrassment  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  family  and  is  mortifying  to  the  child. 
We  ought  to  have  some  way  to  get  at  the  child's  mental 
age,  irrespective  of  its  chronological  age.  We  find  in  our 
kindergarten  some  children  only  six  years  old  eight  years 
old  in  intelligence,  and  some  eight  years  old  only  six  years 
old  in  intelligence.  The  other  day  we  found  one  little  boy 
— we  didn  't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him — but  little 
Peter  had  untold  trouble.  We  were  not  succeeding  with 
him.  We  had  him  examined  by  our  expert,  and  we  found 
he  was  but  two  years  old  mentally,  and  he  was  being  meas- 
ured by  the  four-year-old  standard,  and  he  didn't  measure 
up  to  it.  We  hold  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  move  in 
the  individual  way. 

Next  I  ask  for  him  the  right  to  be  a  member  of  a  group 
and  to  learn  from  that  group. 

We  have  been  so  long,  we  teachers,  thinking  the  chief 
thing  was  the  teacher,  and  whatever  they  didn't  learn  from 
us  was  not  worth  learning,  that  we  failed  to  learn  that  chil- 
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dren  ought  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  each  other.  There 
are  certain  things  they  can  learn  from  each  other  better 
then  they  can  learn  from  you.  This  is  the  general  rule. 
Try  this  experiment :  one  child,  who  does  not  know,  wants 
to  learn  what  another  child,  who  does  know,  can  teach; 
turn  the  one  child  over  to  the  other  and  watch  what  hap- 
pens. 

So,  we  are  helping  the  children  to  learn  from  each 
other.  Helpfulness  is  social.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  social  democracy.  In  other  words,  the  child  must  learn 
not  only  to  be  an  individual,  but  to  contribute  to  the  group, 
and  learn  to  work  with  that  group  and  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  group. 

Also  he  must  be  protected — that  is  the  next  right  he 
has — from  his  own  immaturity.  In  other  words,  every 
group  of  children  ought  to  have  a  highly  trained  person 
in  charge  of  them,  to  know  when  to  step  in  and  protect  the 
children  from  their  own  immaturity  and  their  own  ineffi- 
ciency. A  good  teacher  and  good  parents  are  certainly  the 
rights  of  little  children. 

I  also  beg  for  the  next  right,  the  right  for  him  to  learn 
his  own  power  by  learning  to  make  certain  decisions  and 
certain  judgments  for  himself,  so  that  he  may  form  the 
habit  of  learning  to  think  and  judge  for  himself  in  the 
social  group.  In  this  new  work  that  we  are  doing  the 
teacher*  plays  an  important  part,  but  she  does  not  play  the 
part  she  used  to  play.  In  other  words,  she  throws  herself 
in  the  background,  watching  very  carefully  to  see  when 
she  is  actually  needed  and  where  she  is  actually  needed. 
She  is  not  always  in  the  foreground.  Let  the  children 
initiate  things;  then  when  she  sees  waste  or  too  great  a 
price  being  paid  for  the  process  of  learning,  that  is  where 
she  comes  in  with  her  wider  experience. 

Then  social  responsibility  is  a  good  part  of  this  fourth 
and  last  experiment.  In  this  last  experiment  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  right  of  society  to  know  that  the  children 
are  growing.  We  are  all  very  much  interested  in  that  at 
present.  All  over  the  country  we  are  trying  to  have  actual 
proof  that  the  children  are  growing.  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  sympathy  with  that  movement. 

The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know  that  in  the  schools 
the  children  are  progressing  in  school  subjects,  in  reading, 
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in  writing,  in  all  the  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum; 
but  there  is  one  right  that  they  have  that  they  don't  seem 
to  know  about,  and  that  is  the  right  to  know  that  their  chil- 
dren are  progressing  in  those  qualities  of  American  citizen- 
ship, in  those  qualities  we  call  the  qualities  of  success  in 
life  anywhere;  and  so  in  this  work  of  the  children  we  are 
trying  to  judge  their  work  and  play  by  new  standards. 

At  present  we  have  no  way,  scientifically,  to  measure 
the  growth  of  children  in  those  qualities  which  I  call  the 
qualities  of  the  man  in  the  street  who  wants  to  grow  and 
develop,  except  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and  you  know 
at  present  we  do  not  care  much  for  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher — everything  is  absolutely  by  scientific  test.  We 
have  gone  through  that,  and  I  think  we  will  come  back  to 
the  fact  that  the  judgment  of  a  good  teacher  is  worth  just 
as  much  as  some  of  these  mathematical  tests.  But  we 
should  use  both  to  see  how  far  our  judgment  and  the  tests 
coincide. 

Now  I  am  going  to  put  before  you  some  standards  by 
which  we  judge  children  in  the  standard  of  citizenship. 

First,  how  far  are  children  learning  to  initiate  prob- 
lems and  solve  them  and  make  plans?  How  far  are  they 
learning  how  to  execute  those  plans  and  put  them  through 
with  success'?  If  anybody  wanted  to  employ  somebody 
today  what  is  the  first  question  asked!  We  make  a  great 
deal  of  degrees,  but  when  people  come  to  us  for  a  teacher 
their  first  question  is  not  what  that  teacher  knows.  That 
is  not  what  they  ask  me.  They  may  say,  "Has  she  a  de- 
gree f"  Once  in  a  while  they  do.  But  they  ask  me  one  or 
two  questions  pretty  regularly.  One  is,  "What  can  she 
do?"  and  one  of  the  chief  things  is,  "How  can  she  get 
along  with  people  ? "  I  began  to  watch  those  qualities  that 
are  required  when  we  go  to  employ  anybody.  You  know 
in  this  war  we  went  all  over  the  country  hunting  for  people 
who  could  do  things,  We  didn't  care  whether  they  had  a 
degree  or  not,  if  they  could  initiate  things,  execute  things, 
plan  things,  take  charge  of  things,  take  responsibility  and 
carry  it  through. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  school  room  we  are  trying  to  work 
out  with  children,  and  every  day  of  the  children's  lives  their 
work  is  tested  in  the  light  of  those  standards  which  I  am 
going  to  put  before  you. 
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The  first  thing  is  going  to  be  health.  There  is  the  right 
of  the  child  to  health,  and  the  right  of  the  child  to  the  things 
which  his  nature  needs  and  the  child  demands. 

Now  if  those  in  charge  will  kindly  shut  off  the  lights  we 
will  proceed  with  the  pictures. 

I  will  just  say  a  few  words  while  that  slide  is  going 
through. 

When  we  went  to  make  a  new  curriculum  for  the  chil- 
dren we  thought  we  would  map  out  what  are  the  character- 
istics of  children  from  four  to  seven  years  old.  We  went 
to  the  psychologist  and  the  school  physician  to  find  out  what 
children  had  to  grow  with,  what  it  is  trying  to  develop,  to 
see  if  we  could  make  a  school  room  procedure  which  used 
this  power  instead  of  trying  to  suppress  it.  When  we  took 
stock  and  I  saw  what  we  had  I  must  confess  I  was  deeply 
disappointed  because  we  didn't  seem  to  have  much. 

We  will  now  have  the  pictures. 

(After  the  Stereopticon  Illustrations.) 

The  Chaibman  :  Mrs.  Ewing  will  address  you  for  ten 
minutes  on  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  After  you 
have  listened  to  the  inspiring  talk  of  Mrs.  Ewing  we  shall 
take  a  recess  until  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mrs.  Ewing  addressed  the  meeting.  Upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  address  the  section  was  adjourned  until  two 
o  'clock,  p.  m. 

III.     MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Amos  Butleb,  Secy.  State  Board  of  Charities, 
Presiding 

Community  Singing. 

Address — "The  Common  Child  and  Creative  Democ- 
racy."    Dr.  William  A.  McKeever,  University  of  Kansas. 

Address — "The  Feeble-Minded  Child  from  the  Teach- 
er's Standpoint." 

Miss  Edna  R.  Jatho,  Clinic  Secretary,  Farmington 
Psychopathic  Clinic,  Philadelphia. 
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IV.    MERIDIAN  STREET  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

Vice-President  C.  J.  Dexter,  West  Lafayette,  Presiding. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order.  After  some  com- 
munity singing,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Miss  Cooper, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

THE  CHILDREN  IN  OUR  MIDST.* 

Miss  Mabel  Lee  Cooper,  "West  Tennessee  Normal 
School,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  the  sub- 
ject is  announced  " Children  in  Our  Midst' '  you  are  very 
apt  to  think  of  a  very  interesting  subject.  You  are  very 
apt  to  think  of  something  that  is  a  joy  forever  and  a  thing 
of  beauty — the  child  with  all  his  possibilities  and  all  his 
potentialities ;  but  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  leave  that  field 
where  the  child  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever  and 
listen  for  a  little  while  about  a  type  of  individual  who  will 
ever  remain  a  child  in  our  midst.  I  am  going  to  talk  a  little 
about  the  moron  type — the  type  that  psychologists  tell  us 
fill  half  of  our  penitentiaries  and  reformatories. 

The  moron  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries. 
His  treatment  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  before  his  case 
was  understood  was  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever  made 
in  the  educational  world.  The  word  "moron"  is  a  Greek 
word  and  it  means  feeble-minded.  It  is  a  new  word  to  us. 
It  was  coined  by  Binet  and  Simon  in  1900,  who  surveyed  the 
schools  of  Paris,  and  they  found  the  great  trouble  with  the 
schools  in  Paris  was  that  they  had  put  all  of  the  children 
together.  The  precocious  children  were  in  classes  with  the 
normal,  the  normal  with  the  sub-normal,  and  so  the  progress 
of  all  was  hampered.  Binet  and  Simon  found  a  particular 
kind  of  type  that  was  not  an  imbecile,  because  they  had  none 
of  the  earmarks  of  the  imbecile,  such  as  a  bad  body  as  well 
as  a  feeble  mind.  Those  individuals  were  not  imbeciles,  yet 
from  the  standpoint  of  mentality  they  could  go  no  higher 
than  the  high  grade  of  imbecile.  They  did  not  know  what 
to  call  this  type,  but  they  saw  that  they  furnished  the 
trouble  and  were  hanging  as  millstones  in  the  class  around 
the  necks  of  other  people,  so  in  looking  around  for  a  word 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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they  selected  this  word  "moron"  which  means  feeble- 
minded. A  brief  definition  given  us  by  perhaps  the  high- 
est authority  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  feeble-mind- 
edness  is  this : 

"A  moron  is  one  who  is  capable  of  earning  his  living 
under  favorable  circumstances,  but  is  incapable  from  men- 
tal defect  existing  from  birth  or  from  early  age  of  com- 
peting on  equal  terms  with  his  normal  fellows  or  of  manag- 
ing himself  or  his  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence. ' ' 

Let  us  analyze  this  definition  just  for  a  moment.  The 
moron  is  one  who  is  incapable.  Why?  Not  on  account  of 
lack  of  advantages,  bad  health  or  any  other  thing  that  might 
be  remedied  or  removed  which  usually  causes  incapacity, 
but  incapable  from  mental  defect  existing  from  birth  or 
from  early  age — not  one  that  is  brought  about  by  bad  eye- 
sight or  defective  hearing  or  accident,  but  from  mental  de- 
fect existing  from  birth — of  competing  successfully  with  his 
normal  fellows  or  of  managing  himself  or  his  own  affairs 
with  ordinary  prudence.  From  an  analysis  of  this  defini- 
tion it  would  seem  that  the  condition  of  the  moron  is  help- 
less, that  no  matter  how  much  attention  we  give  him  or 
how  willing  he  is  and  able  to  work,  that  he  can  never  be 
lifted  out  of  his  unfortunate  condition.  This  is  true.  The 
moron  cannot  be  lifted  out  of  his  condition  mentally,  be- 
cause his  defect  exists  from  birth,  but  by  understanding  his 
case  we  can  do  much  toward  contributing  to  his  happiness 
and  saving  his  disposition,  and  we  can  get  from  him  the 
very  best  that  he  is  capable  of  giving  to  good  citizenship. 

Of  all  types  of  children  in  our  midst  the  moron  is  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with  and  hardest  to  manage.  This 
is  because  he  looks  like  other  children,  he  walks  and  talks 
well ;  frequently  he  has  an  attractive  personality,  and  until 
we  put  him  to  the  test,  in  no  way  can  we  find  out  he  has 
this  mental  defect  existing  from  birth  which  will  keep  him 
from  managing  his  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence  and 
will  cause  him  to  make  so  many  mistakes  that  we  usually 
designate  under  the  name  of  crime.  It  is  indeed  a  hard 
thing  when  we  consider  a  handsome,  well-formed  boy  or 
girl  to  consider  that  they  are  morons.  This  is  difficult  for 
parents  and  for  teachers.  Sometimes  they  have  a  long 
memory  and  can  master  some  facts  through  books,  but 
they  cannot  use  those  facts.    It  is  memory  based  on  a  rote 
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memory  and  not  an  understanding  memory,  and  so  the 
moron  goes  through  life  and  we  put  responsibility  on  him 
and  we  require  things  of  him  which  by  the  very  nature  of 
his  existence  he  cannot  perform. 

The  very  first  thing  in  dealing  with  a  moron  is  to  iden- 
tify him.  Now,  who  must  do  that  identification?  Who 
must  make  it?  It  should  be  done  by  an  expert,  by  a  psy- 
chologist, one  who  is  skilled  in  detecting  this  kind  of  chil- 
dren. We  know  physicians  can  find  out  things  in  their  field 
which  to  the  rest  of  us  are  not  plain  at  all.  We  know  the 
expert  in  any  field  can  find  out  things  that  are  not  plain 
to  us.  So  it  is  with  the  expert  psychologists.  They  can 
find  out  and  detect  these  individuals,  and  then  when  they 
have  detected  them  themselves,  their  opinion  is  verified  by 
mental  tests,  which  are  now  considered  quite  accurate  in 
the  educational  world,  and  when  that  is  taken,  the  child's 
history  is  taken,  of  his  utter  incapacity  to  do,  his  entire 
failure  which  has  made  it  necessary  to  bring  him  to  a 
psychologist.  Now,  with  those  three  processes  together 
the  diagnosis  should  be  complete  and  should  be  accepted 
and  this  individual  known  as  a  moron  type  should  be  pro- 
tected as  other  children  in  our  midst.  Even  though  he 
has  grown  to  manhood,  even  though  he  may  be  well  on  in 
years,  he  is  still  a  child  and  will  ever  remain  in  our  midst. 

What  agency  is  best  to  identify  the  moron?  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  part  of  the  public  school's  work.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  duty  the  public  school  owes  to  the  rest 
of  the  community  to  identify  these  morons.  No  other 
agency  can  do  it  so  well,  because  the  public  school  has  him 
longer  than  any  other  agency,  and  then  the  public  school's 
work  is  to  deal  primarily  with  the  mental  side  of  the  child, 
so  the  public  school  has  the  best  chance  to  identify  him. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  parents  and  teachers  when  chil- 
dren were  found  to  be  not  like  other  children,  when  we 
realized  that  there  was  a  difference  but  when  they  were 
handsome  and  well-formed  and  with  good  dispositions, 
when  they  seemed  affectionate  and  well-meaning — it  was 
hard  for  us  to  stamp  this  upon  them,  and  when  they  in 
every  way  aroused  our  hopes  and  we  set  for  ourselves  the 
impossible  task  of  educating  them,  it  was  hard  to  take  them 
away  from  the  book  education  or  the  ordinary  education 
afforded  in  the  public   schools.     The  parents   seemed  to 
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think,  and  so  did  the  teachers,  that  we  were  denying  those 
pupils  something  that  was  their  divine  right  when  we  re- 
fused to  teach  them  geography,  arithmetic  and  other  things 
in  the  classroom.  We  were  simply  refusing  to  do  what,  in 
the  light  of  our  experience,  had  been  well  nigh  impossible, 
and  we  were  trying  to  substitute  for  those  unfortunate 
beings  something  that  would  help  them  in  their  journey 
through  life,  give  them  a  fair  amount  of  happiness  and 
enable  them  to  give  back  to  society  the  best  possible  return. 

Now,  the  public  school  policy  has  been  to  work,  work, 
work  with  those  children  through  books,  to  employ  special 
teachers  and  when  the  pupil  had  served  his  time  and  when 
the  teacher  had  served  her  time  with  one  pupil  he  was 
advanced  without  complying  with  any  of  the  tests  to  the 
next  grade,  and  when  that  teacher  had  served  her  time 
with  him,  he  was  passed  along  further,  and  so  he  went 
through  the  years  of  the  grammar  grade  schools  and  went 
out  a  graduate. 

My  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Memphis  has  been  that 
of  psychologist  of  the  system  and  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
give  these  mental  tests  and  arrange  some  kind  of  instruc- 
tion and  care  for  these  pupils  and  give  them  the  very  best 
it  was  possible  to  give  them. 

I  went  down  to  my  office  with  a  business  man  of  Mem- 
phis not  long  ago  and  he  remarked  to  me,  "What  is  the 
matter  with  the  public  school  system  of  Memphis'?  It 
seems  to  me  you  are  not  teaching  the  children  a  thing. " 
I  said,  "What  is  the  matter  now  that  calls  for  such  an 
opinion  as  that?"  He  said,  "Well,  the  other  day  I  en- 
gaged to  work  for  me  a  bright  looking  young  fellow.  He 
had  nice  manners;  he  was  good  looking;  he  was  prepos- 
sessing in  every  way.  I  wanted  him  for  a  single  occupa- 
tion at  a  good  salary.  He  made  so  many  mistakes  I  had 
to  dispense  with  him.  He  told  me  he  was  a  graduate  of 
the  grammar  schools,  that  he  had  finished  the  eighth  grade 
in  one  of  our  very  best  schools,  and  I  thought  of  course  he 
would  know  enough  to  handle  this  position,  but  I  found 
out  he  could  not  even  address  anything  right;  he  did  not 
know  the  location  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United 
States ;  he  could  not  figure  accurately ;  he  could  not  deliver 
a  message  straight;  in  fact,  he  made  so  many  mistakes 
that  he  well  nigh  bungled  up  the  whole   department  in 
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which  he  worked.  If  he  is  a  representative  of  your  gram- 
mar school,  what  do  you  mean  by  turning  out  such  indi- 
viduals as  that!"  I  listened  patiently  to  what  he  said  a^i 
I  said,  "Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  boy?"  He  did, 
and  that  boy's  name  was  on  my  list.  He  had  been  classed 
as  a  low-grade  moron,  only  five  years  old  mentally.  He 
had  been  classified  before  we  established  this  department 
and  I  took  charge  of  that  branch  of  our  education  in  our 
city.  He  had  gone  through  the  motions  to  the  eighth  grade 
and  had  graduated  before  the  department  was  established ; 
therefore,  we  were  not  responsible  for  him,  but  we  did  test 
him  and  we  did  have  his  record.  I  explained  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  was  what  we  called  a  moron,  that  he  could 
never,  no  matter  how  hard  he  was  taught  or  what  was  done 
to  him,  he  could  never  manage  his  affairs  or  never  learn 
the  things  and  become  as  other  normal  children.  I  ex- 
plained the  term  to  him.  He  said,  "It  is  a  new  thing  to 
me;  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  but  certainly  he  is  it,  all 
right. ' ' 

This  is  a  deception  that  the  public  school  has  practiced 
on  the  public  for  a  long  time.  We  have  allowed  these  chil- 
dren to  go  through.  We  simply  let  them  go  through  the 
motions  until  they  finish  the  eighth  grade.  We  thought 
that  was  the  best  thing  to  do  for  them.  We  sent  them  out 
an  everlasting  reproach  to  the  public  school  system.  This 
is  unwise.  It  is  a  deception  and  nothing  good  ever  comes 
of  deception.  If  the  pupil  has  the  ability  only  to  go  to 
the  third  grade,  then  he  should  be  sent  out  of  the  public 
school  with  that  much  to  his  credit.  If  he  has  ability  to 
go  to  the  sixth  grade,  which  the  high-grade  moron  has, 
he  should  be  sent  forth  with  that  much  to  his  credit.  It 
is  true  we  would  not  go  over  and  over  with  them;  we 
would  not  keep  them  back  and  allow  others  to  get  ahead 
of  them,  and  herein  comes  the  value  of  the  special  school. 
The  moron  is  longer  to  take  on  what  he  can  take  on.  It 
takes  longer  than  the  average  child,  and  then  his  spare 
time  is  taken  up  with  industrial  education,  which  is  his 
salvation.  He  proceeds  along  different  lines  from  the  ordi- 
nary pupil.  He  travels  at  his  own  rate  of  speed,  but  it 
is  the  very  best  he  can  do.  There  is  not  any  enmity  or 
resentment  brought  out  in  his  nature.  His  disposition  is 
preserved  at  all  costs. 
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q  my  work  dealing  with  these  unfortunate  schools  and 
ren,  or  dealing  with  the  failures  and  the  misfits  of 
public  school  system  I  find  that  when  these  cases  arc 
ght  to  us  usually  they  are  brought  to  us  after  they 
been  tried  out  many  years  in  the  public  school  system, 
use  our  psychological  department  is  only  four  years 
I  found  that  these  individuals  were  not  only  low  on 
mental   side — not  only   did   they   suffer   from  mental 
iencies  and  utter  lack  of  ability  to  manage  their  own 
rs,  but  they  suffer  from  miserable  dispositions.    Their 
ositions  seemed  to  be  ruined  in  every  way.    They  were 
of  anarchy.     They  had  done  their  very  best  in  many 
mces  and  the  repeated  failures  had  discouraged  them 
brought  out  the  anarchy;  therefore  they  had  become 
sirable  members  of  their  little  community,  the  school- 
q,  and  really,  when  they  were  brought  to  the  psycho- 
al  department,   they  were  not  brought   so  much  for 
r  mental  deficiencies  as  for  their  incorrigibility.    Now, 
incorrigibility  was  brought  about  through  their  men- 
deficiencies,  because  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  crim- 
are  not  born;  they  are  made,  and  the  material  out 
Fhich  they  are  made  largely  is  that  of  feeble-minded- 
L  so  it  is  the  work  of  our  psychological  department  and 
work  of  psychological  departments  of  other  systems 
ake  care  of  these  unfortunate  beings  that  we  may  get 
a  them  the  very  best  they  can  possibly  give, 
rhe  moron  can  learn  from' books,  possibly  to  read  and 
le.     They  can  figure  a  little ;  they  can  learn  the  ele- 
Ltary  facts  of  nature,  but  beyond  this  the}^  cannot  go. 
letimes  the}^  are  gifted  with  a  peculiarly  long  memory, 
through  that  memory  they  gain  a  great  deal,  but  they 
never  put  it  to  use  in  their  »daily  life  or  their  own 
irs.     Their  hope  is  vocational  education  or  industrial 
cation.     They  can  often  do   things;  they  can  become 
erts,  and  then,  too,  sometimes  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
nt  that  can  be  used,  and  talent  is  very  different  from 
llect.    These  morons  often  are  gifted  with  talent.    We 
find  that  bit  of  talent  and  work  upon  that  and.  some- 
3S  we   can   make   them   self-supporting   through   their 
nt  for  industrial  work,  and  this  is  the  great  hope,  for 
cry  of  the  moron  everywhere  is  this,  "Give  me  some- 
ig  I  can  do,  something  I  can  do  with  satisfaction  to 
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myself  and  others,  and  I  will  be  happy  and  I  will  con- 
tribute to  society."  But  the  moron  has  never  been  taught 
that  within  his  own  limitations  he  can  really  do  anything 
well,  and  in  all  society  there  is  no  more  pathetic  figure  than 
the  individual  who  cannot  do  a  thing  well,  who  can  make 
no  contribution  whatsoever  to  society,  and  the  moron  is 
in  this  condition. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  you  see  just  exactly  what  he  is  by 
giving  you  a  concrete  type.  The  modern  thought  in  edu- 
cation tends  towards  the  concrete.  It  is  far  more  impres- 
sive to  talk  of  a  moron  than  of  morons  in  general.  There 
was  a  boy,  Henry,  who  was  brought  into  the  psychological 
department  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  He  was  eighteen 
years  old  and  he  had  been  a  disturbing  member  of  our 
public  school  system  for  about  ten  years.  He  came  from 
a  home  of  refinement  and  comfort.  All  that  home,  school 
and  church  could  contribute  had  been  contributed  in  his 
case.  He  had  had  every  advantage;  he  was  good  looking; 
he  was  well  dressed;  he  had  nice  manners  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, because  he  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  refinement 
was  a  distinct  trait.  He  was  considered  dull  and  slow, 
and  finally  classified  as  a  bad  boy.  We  recognized  in  him 
a  type  of  the  high-grade  moron.  He  tested  eleven  years 
old  though  he  was  actually  eighteen.  He  had  been  doing 
foolish  things,  nonsensical  things,  and  the  parent  brought 
him  to  us  in  despair.  We  examined  him  and  told  the 
parent  what  the  child  was,  that  he  never,  no  matter  how 
old  he  lived  to  be,  would  go  beyond  this  eleven  years  old. 
Of  course,  she  refused  to  accept  the  situation,  did  not  un- 
derstand the  type  at  all,  and  took  the  boy  out  of  school, 
saying  the  public  school  teachers  did  not  understand  him, 
and  truly  many  of  them  did  not*  They  put  him  into  the 
business  world,  but  the  business  world  did  not  understand 
him  any  better.  Position  after  position  he  lost,  mistake 
after  mistake,  which  often  cost  the  parents  a  great  deal, 
was  made,  for  which  he  was  blamed,  ridiculed  and  often 
punished.  In  the  social  world  he  was  always  doing  queer, 
peculiar  things,  until  finally  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  re- 
cently, he  committed  some  crime  which  brought  him  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
his  parents  have  admitted  that  he  was  ever  thus,  that  he 
was  always  queer.     They  have  called  us  in  to  testify,  but 
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the  admission  was  made  too  late.  If  it  had  been  under- 
stood and  accepted  sooner  this  crime  could  have  been  saved 
society  and  he  might  have  been  in  some  way  made'  to  con- 
tribute to  society  in  general.  Now,  his  story  is  the  story 
of  many  such  unfortunate  creatures.  Born  incompetent, 
they  are  overburdened ;.  they  are  loaded  down  with  respon- 
sibility, which  by  the  very  nature  of  their  being  they  can- 
not assume.  Tljey  are  blamed ;  they  are  ridiculed ;  they 
are  punished.  Very  often  it  is  punishment  that  they  do 
not  understand,  that  they  do  not  deserve  and  that  should 
not  be  in  any  way  administered  to  them. 

Now,  what  is  the  hope  of  the  moron  type?  He  is  here. 
Most  of  the  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  is 
being  done  towards  his  prevention,  which  is  a  fine  thing 
and  which  will  mean  much  to  society  in  general.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  biggest  problems  before  the  world  right  now — 
this  elimination  of  the  unfit — but  the  question  for  us  is 
this.  He  is  here;  he  is  here  in  something  like  3  or  4  per 
cent  of  our  public  school  children.  We  must  care  for  those 
that  are  here.  Our  first  duty  is  to  identify  them,  to  have 
people  understand  that  they  are  children,  that  they  will 
be  children  always  in  our  midst,  and  to  give  them  the  same 
protection  that  we  would  give  other  children,  and  after 
their  identification  the  next  step  is  to  find  out  if  there  is 
a  bit  of  talent,  if  there  is  a  strong  point,  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  they  can  do  better  than  another,  and  if  so  to 
give  intensive  teaching  or  training  to  that  particular  line, 
so  they  can  have  the  joy  of  accomplishment,  so  they  can 
feel  they  are  making  some  contribution,  and  without  this 
feeling  on  the  part  of  an  individual  there  is  no  successful 
citizenship.  How  are  we  to  do  this?  By  identifying  them 
and  then  by  providing  the  best  thing  for  them.  The  pro- 
vision made  thus  far  for  this  type  of  individuals  has  been 
in  special  classes  in  our  public  school  system.  Whole  rooms 
have  been  devoted  to  them,  but  in  my  visits  around  dif- 
ferent schools  and  in  my  own  city  I  have  found  that  most 
of  the  work  there  is  still  done  through  books.  We  still 
give  him  more  time  in  books.  We  are  trying  to  make  him 
learn  the  things  which  he  can  never  use.  This  is  unwise; 
this  is  a  wrong  expenditure  of  money.  There  is  a  woeful 
lack  of  industrial  education  for  our  moron  children.  They 
must  have  it.    It  is  their  only  salvation.    There  is  a  woeful 
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lack  of  teachers.  Not  enough  money  is  put  on  this  en( 
education,  and  this  is  chiefly  because  the  money  is  pul 
'the  other  end,  taking  care  of  him  after  he  has  mad 
shipwreck  of  his  life,  when  it  could  have  been  put  to 
venting  and  the  catastrophe  would  never  have  happe: 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  strange  thing  in  civic  n 
agement — there  is  hardly  ever  any  money  for  new  thi 
in  education,  for  new  schools  that  would  save  these 
fortunate  beings,  and  yet  I  never  heard  of  a  lack  of  mc 
for  a  new  jail  or  a  new  penitentiary  or  a  new  reformat 
There  always  seems  to  be  money  for  that,  but  there  ( 
not  seem  to  be  money  for  prevention. 

Now,  when  we  can  get  our  educational  forces  to  re* 
that  the  prevention,  that  the  care,  of  the  moron  is  g< 
to  save  the  money  at  the  other  end  and  it  will  save  it  witl 
their  making  shipwrecks  of  their  lives  and  without 
catastrophes  and  the  crimes  they  usually  commit  in  oi 
to  get  into  those  institutions,  we  will  have  taken  one  j 
in  the  right  direction. 

It  does  truly  seem  that  the  moron  is  the  worst  proi 
of  humanity,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  sign 
modern  times.     When  the  waste  product  of  everythin 
being  put  to  some  use,  surely  we  cannot  stand  for  hu 
waste.    These  morons  are  the  waste  products  that  conf; 
us  now.    Even  if  those  working  higher  up  are  going  to 
vent  their  existence  in  the  future  by  their  knowledge! 
their  information  that  they  will  send  out  among  us 
these  morons  will  not  become  a  permanent  thing  witl 
yet  there  always  will  be  a  small  percentage.     Eight 
there  is  a  minority  and  a  great  minority.     We  call  i 
the  waste  product.     One   oi  the  greatest  problems  i 
turn  this  waste  product  of  humanity  to  some  good  acl 
to  make  them  useful  as  far  as  possible,  but  above  a 
make  them  happy.     We  need  not  be  discouraged  a] 
woeful  lack  of  industrial  education  in  our  special  claj 
we  need  not  be  discouraged  at  the  small  amount  of  n 
that  is  put  upon  this  education ;  we  need  not  be  discom 
at  our  pitiful  attempts  to  do  something  for  them,  f( 
have  not  yet  done  much  in  this  line;  we  are  still  i 
experimental  stage ;  we  need  not  let  this  discourag 
because  all  thinking  along  this  line  is  less  than  one 
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dred  years  old  and  all  actual  work  is  less  than  twenty-five 
years  old. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  many  public  institutions  to 
take  care  of  these  morons  until  they  are  16  years  old.  The 
public  school  says,  "We  will  care  for  them  that  long." 
Institutions  such  as  orphan  asylums  say,  "We  will  keep 
them  until  they  are  16,  but  when  they  are  16  they  must 
leave  our  doors."  That  is  unwise;  that  is  wrong,  when 
they  will  ever  remain  children  in  our  midst,  and  we  must 
care  for  them  and  protect  them,  to  the  end  that  they  will 
be  happy  and  that  they  will  give  the  very  best  of  citizen- 
ship it  is  possible  to  give  and  that  society  will  be  saved 
many  crimes  thereby. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  chairman  next  introduced  Miss  Bengtson,  Olivia, 
Minn.,  who  spoke  on  "The  County  Nurse". 

THE  COUNTY  NURSE.* 

Miss  Amalia  Bengston,  County  Superintendent, 
Olivia,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Teachers  of  Indiana :  I  assure  you 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  at  your  meeting.  I  have  been 
here  three  days  and  this  makes  the  third  time  I  have  spoken 
and  I  know  I  shall  carry  back  to  Minnesota  much  of  new 
knowledge  and  much  of  inspiration.  I  understand  I  am 
here  to  argue  wTith  you  for  the  county  nurse  movement,  and 
I  believe  I  can  present  the  best  argument  for  it  by  telling 
you  the  story  of  our  nurse  in  Renville  County,  Minnesota. 
I  lay  no  claims  myself  to  medical  training  at  all.  I  am 
merely  a  County  Superintendent.  When  I  was  first  elected 
I  did  as  all  county  superintendents  do,  I  dreamed  dreams 
and  saw  wonderful  visions  of  what  I  would  do  for  the  school 
children  of  Eenville  County,  but  I  thought  mostly  of  better 
schoolhouses  and  equipment  and  teaching  force,  and  with 
that  idea  in  mind  I  began  to  visit  schools,  but  I  had  just  got 
started  when  I  said  to  myself  one  day  "What  is  the  use  of 
asking  the  people  of  Renville  County  to  spend  good  money 
in  fixing  up  the  schools  when  in  their  schools  are  a  large 
majority  of  children  physically  unfit  to  get  the  full  benefit 

*  Stenographically   reported. 
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of  what  is  given  them,  or  there  are  a  number  of  children  too 
sick  to  be  in  school  at  all '  \  It  seemed  to  me  we  were  sort  of 
hitching  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  may  have  been  more 
keenly  interested  in  this  because  of  the  very  recent  experi- 
ence I  had  had  in  the  matter  of  having  my  own  adenoids  and 
tonsils  removed.  When  a  conple  of  years  ago-  I  spoke  in 
Atlantic  City,  a  very  kindly  disposed  gentleman  came  up 
to  me  and  said  "Young  lady,  where  did  you  get  your 
vision !"  I  said  "I  did  not  have  any  vision;  I  had  my  ade- 
noids and  tonsils  removed." 

When  I  looked  into  the  faces  of  those  children  I  could 
see  children  too  blind  to  see,  children  too  deaf  to  hear,  chil- 
dren so  badly  affected  with  adenoid  and  tonsil  trouble  that 
they  could  not  do  their  work,  and  I  began  to  realize  I  had 
a  new  duty.  It  was  my  duty  to  fit  the  children  for  the 
schools  as  well  as  to  fit  the  schools  for  the  children,  and 
from  that  day  I  began  to  plan  a  campaign  for  some  medi- 
cal attention  for  the  children.  I  knew  they  had  public 
health  nurses  in  the  city  forces.  I  don't  know  why  for 
years  the  city  has  had  the  privilege  of  medical  inspection 
while  the  county  has  not  had  it.  I  know  those  nurses  had 
done  wonders  for  the  city,  and  it  seemed  to  me  what  was 
good  for  the  city  might  be  good  for  the  country,  provided 
it  was  suited  to  the  country  conditions,  and  I  thought  we 
would  try  for  a  county  nurse. 

There  was  no  provision  in  the  law  that  would  make  it 
even  legal  to  hire,  as  such,  a  county  nurse,  but  I  knew  we 
were  not  paying  in  my  county  the  maximum  allowed  for 
Assistant  County  Superintendent,  so  I  decided  if  we  could 
get  a  nurse  we  would  call  her  Assistant  County  Superin- 
tendent and  get  by  the  County  Examiner.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating any  such  deception,  but  it  seems  as  though  we  had 
to.  I  had  definitely  made  up  my  mind  I  would  try  for  a 
public  health  nurse  and  had  also  made  up  my  mind  it  would 
come  from  public  funds.  I  want  to  tell  you,  the  thing  the 
public  wants  most  is  the  thing  it  pays  for,  and  much  as  I 
like  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Eed  Cross  to  demon- 
strate what  can  be  done  with  public  nursing,  after  the  dem- 
onstration is  once  done,  let  me  plead  with  you  that  it  be 
put  on  a  publicly  paid  basis.  I  knew  I  had  to  have  public 
sentiment,  and  at  every  meeting  where  I  had  a  chance  to 
talk  I  told  about  the  physical  conditions  of  the  children  as 
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I  saw  it,  talked  and  told  something  about  what  T  thought 
might  be  done.  At  the  close  of  every  such  meeting  some 
one  would  come  to  me  and  say  they  were  interested  and 
want  to  know  what  they  could  do  to  help,  and  to  those  peo- 
ple I  would  say  "If  you  are  truly  interested,  go  to  your 
County  Commissioner."  We  have  five  County  Commis 
sioners.  I  said  "Tell  him  about  what  I  am  to  do  and  tell 
him  when  I  come  before  the  Board  to  give  me  at  least 
thoughtful  attention. ' '  So,  when  I  came  to  meet  them  they 
had  all  been  interviewed,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  it  took  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  discussion  before  I  could  get  them  to 
allow  me  a  little  money,  and  one  of  the  arguments  I  used  to 
best  advantage,  and  one  of  the  arguments  I  have  been 
ashamed  to  use  was  a  comparison  of  what  had  been  done 
for  the  hogs  of  the  county.  Just  a  few  years  before  that  a 
terrible  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  had  prevailed  in  Renville 
County  and  the  farmers  estimated  their  losses  about  $500,- 
000.  Then  they  became  very  much  alarmed  and  they  put 
into  that  county  five  experts  along  that  line.  We  called 
them  pig  doctors.  They  gave  them  two  Fords  and  a  stenog- 
rapher and  let  those  men  work  at  a  great  expense  two  whole 
years,  but  if  you  were  to  go  into  Renville  County  you  would 
not  find  a  farmer  or  a  citizen  of  any  kind  in  that  county  that 
would  say  that  that  was  too  great  an  expenditure  of  money. 
One  County  Commissioner  said  in  that  discussion  "Well,  it 
paid  to  have  a  campaign  for  better  health  among  the  hogs. 
Maybe  it  might  pay  to  do  a  little  something  for  the  children. 
What  is  the  least  sum  it  will  cost!"  Well,  I  wanted  to  go 
on  record  as  spending  the  least  amount  of  money  possible. 
One  thing  was,  it  was  the  beginning  of  my  first  term  of  office, 
so  I  said,  "If  you  will  give  me  $300  I  will  guarantee  to  keep 
the  nurse  in  the  county  for  three  months."  I  was  at  that 
time  paid  a  flat  rate  for  my  traveling  expenses.  I  planned 
to  take  the  nurse  with  me  and  count  the  visits  I  made  with 
her  as  one  of  my  regular  visits  and  so  not  be  too  much  out. 
They  gave  me  the  $300.  I  at  last  secured  the  nurse.  It 
was  late  in  the  season  and  I  had  to  take  one  inexperienced 
in  public  work  in  the  country,  because  we  did  not  know  of 
anyone  that  had  had  experience.  It  was  a  very  fine  fall 
and  the  roads  were  good  and  we  got  along  finely.  In  the 
first  school  we  went  into — we  went  to  that  particular  school 
first  because  the  teacher  reported  that  there  was  a  skin  epi- 
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demic  prevailing — when  the  nurse  got  in  there  and  began 
to  don  her  white  apron  the  little  children  held  back  their 
heads  and  were  alarmed,  remembering  the  extravagant 
stories  they  had  heard  about  what  the  nurse  was  going  to 
do.  You  know,  the  thing  we  know  the  least  about  we  tell 
the  most  extravagant  tales  about,  and  these  children  were 
scared,  so  we  had  to  let  them  sit  there  while  we  examined 
the  older  children.  We  tested  hearing  and  eyesight,  looked 
them  over  for  nose,  throat  and  tooth  trouble,  skin  trouble, 
took  a  few  lung  tests,  heart  tests,  a  few  throat  cultures  of 
the  children,  and  when  the  little  children  saw  it  was  not  so 
awful,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  examined.  There 
were  some  of  the  children  refused  and  said  "Mamma  said 
I  did  not  have  to  be  examined  by  the  nurse."  We  said 
"Surely,  we  don't  want  to  have  you  do  anything  your 
mother  doesn  't  want  you  to. ' '  We  allowed  them  to  sit  there 
and  when  we  got  through  we  said  "Don't  you  want  to  ride 
with  us,"  and  we  took  them  home,  talked  the  matter  over 
with  the  mother,  sometimes  the  father,  and  found  that  just 
as  soon  as  the  father  and  mother  understood  it  they  said 
"All  right,  go  ahead,"  and  so  we  examined  those  children. 
Then,  there  were  children  who  delibreately  stayed  home 
from  school  when  it  was  announced  about  that  the  nurse 
was  in  their  part  of  the  county ;  but  that  did  not  work.  As 
I  said,  the  roads  were  good  and  the  weather  fine.  We  made 
home  visits  to  see  how  sick  they  were.  Sometimes  we  found 
them  in  the  neighboring  farm  working,  but  anyhow  we  ex- 
amined them,  and  it  soon  got  noised  about  that  it  didn't  do 
any  good  to  stay  home,  that  we  would  get  them  anyhow, 
and  we  had  no  more  trouble  with  the  children  staying  away. 
Oh,  yes,  I  will  admit  there  was  a  good  deal  of  public 
sentiment  against  it.  I  remember  the  first  four  weeks  of 
the  nurse  being  there  I  never  attended  a  meeting  I  could  get 
out  of  attending  and  I  never  by  any  chance  allowed  the  con- 
versation to  drift  around  to  the  public  health  nurse,  be- 
cause some  of  the  people  were  so  very  abusive  about  it. 
But  somehow  or  another  the  sentiment  changed  quite  sud- 
denly, it  seemed  to  me,  from  active  opposition  to  most  active 
cooperation,  and  that  kind  of  cooperation  has  stayed  with 
us  ever  since.  Some  of  my  friends  said  "Oh,  well,  it  is  all 
right  now,  when  the  weather  is  so  fine,  but  you  just  wait 
until  the  snow  begins  to  fly  and  see  if  you  won't  be  sick  and 
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tired  of  your  rural  nurse  proposition."  J  will  admit  that  1 
was,  but  I  will  also  admit  if  I  had  deliberately  set  about 
to  pick  out  a  winter  in  which  to  demonstrate  what  could  be 
done,  I  could  not  have  chosen  any  better.  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  a  winter  you  had  three  years  ago  in  Indiana, 
but  I  know  in  our  part  of  Minnesota  the  thermometer  stood 
around  30  below  and  the  snow  piled  in  ten  and  fifteen 
foot  drifts,  and  there  were  days  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  a  human  being  to  be  on  the  road,  but  we  did  go 
every  other  day.  We  went  days  and  days  when  the  mail 
carriers  did  not  go.  We  went  days  and  days  when  people 
tried  to  stop  us  and  said  it  was  foolhardy;  but,  don't  you 
see,  we  had  but  three  short  months  to  demonstrate  this 
work,  and  we  had  to  keep  at  it,  and  then,  too,  both  thej 
nurse  and  I  were  sincere  enough  to  believe  that  what  we 
had  to  give  the  children  was  of  actual  benefit  to  them,  and 
we  wanted  to  reach  as  many  as  possible,  because  we  did 
not  know  whether  we  were  going  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 
We  used  to  be  on  the  road  at  7:15  in  the  morning.  We 
used- to  have  to  coax  the  drivers  to  take  us  such  days.  By 
some  chance  there  was  usually  only  one  foot-warmer  and 
that  up  with  the  driver.  We  carried  cold  lunches,  some- 
times frozen,  depending  on  how  many  times  we  broke  down 
or  tipped  over.  We  used  to  telephone  to  the  teacher  of 
the  last  school  we  expected  to  visit  to  hold  the  school  until 
we  got  there,  along  some  time  at  4:30  or  5,  then  sometimes 
it  was  7:30  or  8:00  o'clock  before  we  were  through  and  we 
drove  back  to  town,  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  and 
somehow  the  wind  always  changed  in  the  meantime  anc 
blew  right  against  us.  Week  after  week  we  kept  it  up 
I  don't  believe  there  was  a  person  in  Renville  County  whc 
would  say  we  did  not  honestly  try. 

When  the  trial  period  was  over  there  were  twenty  grade 
schools  had  not  been  touched,  so  again  with  fear  and  trem 
bling  I  went  before  the  Board  and  asked  them  for  sonn 
more  money.  I  expected  those  men  to  say,  "Oh,  yes,  i 
is  just  like  a  woman;  you  give  her  some  money  and  sin 
comes  back  for  more."  I  expected  some  of  them  woulc 
say,  "I  told  you  so;  you  could  not  do  that:"  But  instead 
of  that,  I  had  the  surprise  of  my  life.  You  know,  ever; 
man  on  that  County  Board  testified  that  someone  had  corn 
to  him  and  said,  "Well,  this  was  one  time  that  the  count; 
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was  getting  full  returns  for  the  money  expended  and  that 
the  good  work  ought  to  keep  up."  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  said,  "I  just  came  up  from  the  barber  shop  where 
a  man  said  to  me,  'Whatever  else  you  do,  go  back  there 
and  vote  some  more  money  for  the  County  Nurse.  If  there 
had  been  a  nurse  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  would  not  today  be 
submitting  to  an  operation  for  cancer  on  my  face,  due  to 
an  infected  tooth.  People  did  not  know  about  such  things 
then,  and  here  I  am.'  "  So,  when  once  more  those  men. 
said,  "How  much  more  do  you  want?"  I  wanted  to  go  on 
record  as  spending  as  little  as  possible,  and  I  said,  "If 
you  give  me  $200  more,  that  would  mean  to  keep  the  nurse 
in  the  county  for  six  months,  being  three  months  more." 
That  first  six  months  of  service  cost  the  county  just  $500. 
It  cost  me  $100,  which  my  county  has  tried  to  pay  back  to 
me,  and  will,  just  as  soon  as  they  can  find  some  legal  way 
to  do  it. 

For  the  six  months  in  which  the  nurse  was  in  our  county, 
out  of  our  school  census  of  6,000,  the  nurse  examined  5,000 
children,  and  I  have  here  a  chart.  Out  of  5,000  children 
examined,  4,095  or  81  per  cent,  were  found  defective.  You 
know,  I  was  a  little  ashamed  to  tell  that  right  in  the  county 
and  I  was  certainly  ashamed  to  tell  it  out  around  because 
I  was  sent  around  to  talk  about  our  health  survey  a  little 
later.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Renville  was  such  a  fine  county 
and  we  have  no  poor  people,  no  children  are  wilfully 
neglected  or  underfed,  and  yet  that  appalling  amount  of 
defectiveness,  81  per  cent,  but  then  when  the  record  came 
from  other  counties,  not  only  of  Minnesota  but  other  states, 
I  found  that  in  every  case  the  numbers  were  duplicated, 
and  now  I  know  it  is  nothing  local,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
need  to  feel  ashamed  for  Renville  County.  Note  how  the 
defectiveness  runs,  the  largest  being  that  of  teeth,  55  per 
cent  of  the  children  had  tooth  trouble.  That  ran  all  the 
way  from  defective  baby  teeth  up  to  a  series  of  abscesses 
that  one  little  boy  had  from  one  side  of  the  mouth  to  the 
other.  In  an  audience  as  intelligent  as  this,  I  presume  I 
do  not  have  to  stop  and  argue  about  what  defective  teeth 
can  do.  The  time  was  when  we  suffered  with  a  good  many 
ailments  that  we  did  not  know  what  caused  them  that  we 
now  know  were  due  to  teeth.  I  believe  there  is  no  pro- 
fession that  has  moved  along  so  rapidly  as  the  dental  pro- 
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fession.  You  know,  the  time  was  we  thought  we  had  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  pain  if  we  had  an  abscessed  tooth. 
Now  we  know  we  need  to  have  no  local  pain  and  yet  have 
a  number  of  abscesses. 

I  will  tell  you  an  amusing  story  of  our  first  nurse.  The 
first  one  stayed  with  us  six  weeks  and  had  to  go  to  Mon- 
tana, we  worked  her  so  hard.  She  said  she  had  a  bad  cold, 
and  as  it  did  not  improve,  the  next  time*  she  went  to  the 
city  she  consulted  a  nose  specialist  and  he  said,  "Well,  if 
you  don't  mind,  I  would  like  to  call  in  a  dentist."  The 
dentist  came  and  looked  at  it.  He  said,  "If  you  don't 
mind,  we  will  take  an  X-ray  of  your  teeth."  He  did  so, 
only  to  find  she  had  two  nice  big  abscesses  in  her  upper 
jaw,  abscesses  that  were  draining  through  her  nose,  con- 
sequently she  had  no  local  pain,  but  she  had  the  two  teeth 
extracted  and  it  was  a  pretty  good  example  of  what  igno- 
rance might  do,  and  she  talked  it  among  the  people  of  the 
county,  I  assure  you. 

One  of  the  things  we  had  to  have  the  biggest  campaign 
for  was  the  care  of  the  children's  baby  teeth.  To  our 
utter  astonishment  we  discovered  that  mothers  did  not 
know  just  why  the  baby  teeth  were  there.  I  am  wonder- 
ing how  many  of  you  know  that  babies  are  born  with  their 
baby  teeth  in  their  mouth,  only  they  are  concealed,  and 
as  they  get  to  the  proper  stage  they  appear  and  are  use- 
able, but  the  teeth  are  there  from  birth  to  keep  the  jaw 
in  shape.  Can  you  see  if  these  baby  teeth  are  extracted 
too  soon  that  the  jaw  gets  out  of  shape?  Then  we  had 
to  argue  with  the  mothers,  if  that  were  so,  that  if  a  baby 
tooth  became  decayed  early  it  ought  to  be  filled  with  a  very 
cheap  filling  and  keep  it  there  until  the  second  tooth  was 
ready  to  come.  We  also  had  to  argue  that  decayed  baby 
teeth  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  without  attention,  because 
when  the  second  teeth  came  they  would  come  up  through 
that  decay  and  become  infected.  And  then  to  our  sorrow 
we  discovered  that  there  were  any  number  of  mothers  that 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  baby  tooth  and  a 
second  tooth,  that  they  actually  time  and  again  pulled  out 
the  children's  second  teeth,  thinking  they  were  pulling  out 
the  baby  teeth.  I  have  here  a  plaster  of  Paris  impression 
of  the  mouth  of  a  little  babe  whose  mother  through  utter 
ignorance  did  exactly  that  thing  (indicating).     That  baby 
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will  never  have,  any  teeth  there  until  he  has  expensive 
bridge  work  put  in,  and  I  believe  if  his  mother  were  to  be 
consulted  she  would  not  think  twice  about  the  difference 
in  price  between  the  taxes  to  pay  a  nurse  and  the  cost  of 
a  bridge  that  will  have  to  be  put  in  there,  and  I  could  go 
on  and  on  and  talk  of  tooth  defectiveness  and  tell  you  a 
number  of  interesting  things  we  found,  but  I  must 
hasten  on.  * 

The  next  largest  item  is  that  of  nose  trouble,  44  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  our  county  suffering  from  nose 
trouble,  and  in  nearly  every  case  that  meant  children  who 
were  mouth  breathers.  I  wonder  if  you  realize  when  you 
look  over  your  schools  how  many  children  sit  with  their 
mouths  just  a  little  open.  In  the  old  days  we  used  to  think 
it  was  the  dull  child  who  did  that.  Now  we  know  some- 
times it  is  because  he  has  to  keep  open  his  mouth  to 
breathe.  It  comes  from  some  obstruction  in  the  nose. 
Sometimes  it  comes  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  nose  is 
not  kept  clean  enough,  so  our  nurse  used  to  talk  about 
cleaning  their  noses  every  day.  More  often  it  comes  from 
that  abnormal  tissue  known  as  adenoid  tissue.  I  do  not 
think  the  medical  profession  knows  why  that  adenoid  tissue 
is  there,  but  we  know  it  fills  up  the  cavities  of  the  head 
until  the  child  cannot  breathe  through  the  nose.  You  know 
we  have  to  have  a  good  deal  of  head  cavity.  If  we  do  not, 
we  come  to  grief.  God  intended  for  us  to  breathe  through 
our  noses,  and  for  that  reason  he  lined  the  nose  membrane 
with  little  hairs  to  catch  and  hold  the  dust  and  dirt  and 
germs  and  expel  them,  but  the  child  who  has  some  obstruc- 
tion in  the  nose  must  open  his  mouth.  Now,  the  throat 
does  not  have  any  such  filtration  plant  and  he  gulps  down 
dust  and  dirt  and  all  that  reaches  the  throat  through  the 
mouth. 

Another  one  was  the  tonsils.  Again,  we  don't  know 
exactly  what  the  tonsils  are  there  for.  Some  of  us  get 
along  beautifully  without  them.  They  have  a  lot  of  little 
holes  in  them  and  as  that  dirty  air  is  breathed  over  the 
tonsil  some  of  the  dust  and  dirt  and  occasionally  a  germ 
or  two  will  slip  in  and  stay  there.  A  germ  is  a  harmless 
little  thing  under  normal  conditions,  but  you  take  in  there 
and  feed  it  on  bad  air  and  keep  it  warm  until  it  gets  the 
better  of  you  and  you  have  a  sore  throat.    I  have  seen  ton- 
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removed  where  the  entire  surface  was  white  with  pus. 
it  drips  into  the  system.  It  must  go  somewhere.  Part 
that  diseased  aiid  dirty  air  that  passes  there  gets  into 

lungs,  and  some  also  into  the  stomach.     Doctors  tell 

they  have  X-rayed  the  stomachs  of  mouth  breathers 
1  found  little  rolls  of  dust  and  dirt  in  their  stomachs. 

wonder  a  mouth  breather  is  a  dyspeptic.  Then  you 
1  find  that  the  mouth  breather  is  nearly  always  hollow- 
ssted  and  stoop-shouldered,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
ting  enough  air  into  the  lungs  with  his  mouth  breath- 
;.  The  mouth  breather,  because  of  not  being  able  to 
sathe  the  right  kind  of  air  and  not  being  able  to  fill  his 
.gs,  very  often  becomes  the  victim  of  pneumonia,  and  as 

gentleman  who  just  preceded  me  said,  the  victim  of 
lerculosis.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  people  who  die  of 
»erculosis  in  our  sanitariums  in  middle  age  are  people 
o  carried  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  in  their  systems  from 

time  they  were  babies. 

Along  with  all  these  things,  mouth  breathing  in  the 
Id  actually  deforms  the  features.  I  have  the  impression 
•e  of  the  mouth  of  a  little  girl.  This  girl  I  believe  was 
mt  17  years  old  when  we  found  her,  and  we  haven't 
orrection  of  her  here.  She  was  a  mouth  breather  and 
;e  what  it  did  to  her  jaw.  (Indicating.)  Can  you  see 
se  protruding  front  teeth?  Can  you  see  that  triangular 
7  which  should  be  rounded?  This  girl  had  to  open  her 
uth  like  that  to  breathe.  (Indicating.) 
The  dentists  tell  me  that  teeth  seek  opposition.  They 
st  rub  up  against  something,  and  if  they  do  not  get  that 
ttact  they  reach  out  and  out  for  it  until  sometimes  they 
>w  right  out  of  the  jaw.  That  is  exactly  what  her  front 
th  have  done.  They  have  reached  out  and  out  for  that 
itact  which  they  did  not  naturally  get  until  they  pulled 
*  jaw  out  of  shape.  She  goes  to  the  dentist  and  wears 
>race  across  her  front  teeth.  The  brace  hurts  her  and 
3s  not  look  very  well  and  she  takes  it  off  whenever  she 
3  company,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  a  correction  in 
s  case.  We  are  going  to  try  another  case,  so  we  can 
)w  a  correcting  of  it. 

Here  is  a  boy  past  14  years.  (Indicating.)  These  casts 
re  made  by  a  dentist  in  our  county,  but  it  is  good  work 
»ng  this  line.     This  is  a  typical  adenoid  face.     You  will 
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admit  you  have  seen  a  good  many  people  just  like  that 
with  the  protruding  front  teeth,  the  short  under  lip,  and 
all  that,  and  if  you  were  near  enough  you  would  see  the 
dead  expression  in  his  eyes.  When  we  take  one  of  these 
plaster  casts,  we  simply  grease  the  face  of  the  child  heavily 
with  vaseline  and  make  the  mold  for  the  life  mask  and  take 
it  right  off  without  any  pain.  We  did  accidentally  take 
off  one  of  the  eye  winkers  of  a  boy.  It  comes  off  in  this 
shape,  so  I  can  carry  it  around,  indicating.)  This  is 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  boy's  face.  I  have  some  worse 
than  this,  but  if  I  took  them  and  showed  them  to  you  you 
would  say  I  had  picked  out  the  worst  cases.  In  the  case  of 
this  boy,  his  mother  felt  very  bad  because  he  could  not 
close  his  mouth.  The  nurse  told  her  as  tactfully  as  pos- 
sible that  the  boy  might  be  suffering  from  adenoids,  and, 
if  so,  he  ought  to  be  taken  to  a  doctor  and  have  his  ade- 
noids fixed.  His  mother  was  interested,  so  he  was  taken 
to  a  doctor.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  When 
we  got  back  in  the  fall  the  mother  and  father  were  angry. 
They  said,  "He  cannot  close  his  mouth  any  better  than 
he  ever  could.' '  The  nurse  said,  "He  cannot  get  his  lip 
down  over  those  front  teeth.  It  will  require  a  dentist  to 
remedy  that."  The  father  said,  "Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  it  would 
be  one  thing  after  another  when  they  got  started."  How- 
ever, they  took  him  to  a  dentist  and  he  wore  a  brace  across 
his  teeth  for  exactly  eight  months,  and  here  is  the  same 
boy.  (Indicating  plaster  cast.)  Note  the  difference.  (Ap- 
plause.) He  is  a  rather  handsome  chap,  isn't  he?  I  won- 
der if  the  parents  of  this  boy  think  it  pays.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  that  one  boy  had  been  fixed  up  if  he  would  not  have 
been  worth  all  the  money  that  Renville  County  expended, 
and  I  am  sure  to  me  it  would  have  been  a  very  fine  return 
of  my  $100  investment.  I  remember  in  the  closing  of  one 
of  our  meetings  where  I  displayed  this  same  mask,  a  very 
conservative  Swede  came  up  and  said,  "I  would  like  to 
look  at  that."  He  said,  "Why  I  know  lots  of  people  that 
look  like  that  and  I  thought  they  were  just  plain  homely. 
I  did  not  know  they  could  be  fixed."  Of  course,  we  do  not 
advertise  that  we  run  a  department  to  fix  up  faces,  because 
we  are  very  busy. 

The  next  item  on  the  chart  is  throat  trouble,  which 
runs  very  close  to  that  of  nose  trouble.    I  will  not  stop  to 
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talk  more  about  throat  trouble.  I  have  looked  down  the 
throats  of  children  that  I  know  you  could  not  get  a  lead 
pencil  down  when  they  did  not  have  a  cold,  and  I  wonder 
what  would  happen  if  they  had  a  bad  cold. 

The  next  largest  item  is  that  of  eye  trouble,  35  per 
cent,  and  the  next,  22  per  cent,  ear  trouble.  This  (indi- 
cating) represents  both  the  eye  and  ear  trouble — children 
who  were  partially  blind  and  did  not  know  it  and  children 
who  were  partially  deaf  and  did  not  know  it.  It  repre- 
sents children  who  were  stone  deaf  in  one  ear  and  stone 
blind  in  one  eye  and  did  not  know  it.  You  say,  "That  is 
impossible.  How  could  it  be  and  not  know  it?"  Suppose 
you  had  never  been  able  to  see  as  other  people  saw,  how 
would  you  know  your  sight  was  not  normal?  Suppose  you 
had  never  been  able  to  hear  as  other  people  hear,  how  would 
you  know  your  hearing  was  not  normal!  The  surprising 
thing  to  me  was  that  the  teachers  had  not  discovered  it, 
for  that  is  actually  the  case — the  child  did  not  know,  the 
parents  did  not  know  and  the  teacher  did  not  discover  it. 
That  22  per  cent  represents  720  partially  deaf  children  in 
our  school.  To  me  that  was  one  of  the  most  pathetic  things 
we  found — young  children  who,  if  nothing  wTere  done  for 
them,  would  face  stone  deafness  before  they  were  grown 
up.  You  will  wonder  why  the  parents  did  not  discover  this. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  parents.  The 
parents  are  not  expert  in  discovering  physical  defects. 
They  have  other  work  to  do.  Therefore,  they  need  to  hire 
someone  who  is  expert.  I  remember  one  mother  who  said 
it  was  all  nonsense  for  us  to  go  around  telling  mothers 
how  to  take  care  of  their  children.  She  said  it  was  just 
like  two  old  maids  to  go  around  and  tell  people  how  to  do 
it.  I  knew  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  that  would  stop 
her  from  talking,  so  I  let  her  talk.  One  day  we  came  to 
the  school  where  her  eight-year-old  girl  was  going  to  school 
and  we  discovered  that  girl  was  stone  blind  in  the  left  eye. 
We  did  not  know  and  nobody  seemed  to  know  just  why. 
She  had  got  to  the  stage  where  she  carried  her  head  a 
little  to  one  side,  but  she  played  in  the  yard  with  the  other 
children  and  she  sat  in  one  of  the  back  seats.  The  nurse 
told  the  girl  about  being  blind  in  the  left  eye.  She  went 
home  and  said,  "The  nurse  said  I  am  half  blind."  Her 
father  said,  "Stuff  and  nonsense.    Don't  you  play?    Don't 
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you  run  around?  Don't  you  see  things?  I  guess  5 
not  half  blind."  But  all  the  time  he  kept  thinking 
it.  That  is  one  of  the  comforting  things.  The  peop 
close  the  door  in  your  face,  but  behind  that  close 
they  at  least  think  about  the  few  words  you  did 
chance  to  say.  So,  after  supper  was  over  the  fatht 
"Let's  see  about  this,"  and  the  girl  was  told  to  co^ 
right  eye  and  she  did  so  and  she  said,  "Papa,  it  is  al 
I  can't  see  anything."  They  took  her  to  the  city  1 
doctor  said  to  them,  "Do  you  realize  that  this  gii 
eight  years  of  age,  might  have  been  stone  blind  bef< 
was  a  woman  grown?"  Now  she  wears  glasses  ai 
one  eye  in  which  she  has  sight  is  being  protected 
of  being  overworked  as  it  was  before.  Does  that 
have  anything  to  say  about  the  nurse  and  about  1 
of  us  conducting  inspections?  She  says  now,  "Wl 
hire  public  officials,  why  can't  they  be  on  the  job 
sooner?" 

Once  in  a  while  some  parent  through  an  accident 
a  discovery  of  the  physical  defectiveness  of  child: 
know  these  people  very  well  indeed.  A  little  girl 
five  and  her  father  were  out  in  the  yard  raking  gn 
day.  The  girl  was  off  to  one  side  of  the  yard  a 
father  said  to.  her,  "Bring  me  that  rake,"  and  sh 
"Papa,  where  are  you?"  He  could  not  believe  hi 
did  not  think  the  girl  could  not  see  him,  but  that  v 
only  interpretation  they  could  put  upon  it,  so  they 
her  down  to  the  city  and  the  little  girl  lay  in  the  h 
at  St.  Paul  for  weeks  and  weeks  having  her  eyes  t 
and  finally  she  was  well  enough  to  be  fitted  with  \ 
and  she  came  home.  It  was  a  very  nice,  sunshiny  d£ 
about  four  miles  from  town  there  was  a  little  bird 
on  the  fence  and  the  little  girl  said,  "Papa,  what  is 
and  the  man,  without  any  thought  of  profanity,  saic 
God,  was  she  so  nearly  blind  as  that  and  we  d 
know  it?" 

I  remember  one  little  boy  in  a  school  where  we 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  little  boy  was  ston 
in  one  ear.  He  was  wearing  glasses  because  his  eye 
bad.  He  had  his  mouth  wide  open  and  I  guess  tj 
noids  were  pressing  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  and  tl 
He  was  a  very  dull  boy.     The  teacher  said  he  wj 
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years  behind  his  grade  and  they  did  not  know  what  they 
would  do  with  him.  We  made  a  home  visit  to  see  hie 
mother  and  she  said,  "I  feel  so  bad  because  the  little  boy 
doesn't  get  along.  I  have  four  girls  and  this  is  the  only 
boy,  and  I  feel  so  bad  about  this  boy. ' '  The  nurse  told  her 
there  might  not  be  anything  mentally  wrong,  but  he  was 
not  in  the  best  physical  trim,  but  if  they  would  take  him  to 
a  doctor  she  thought  he  would  be  better.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  They  took  that  boy  to  the  doctor.  He 
had  an  adenoid  and  tonsil  operation.  That  was  all  that 
was  done  for  him.  We  visited  that  same  school  in  the 
month  of  November  of  the  following  fall,  and  here  was 
that  boy  with  his  hearing  absolutely  normal.  He  had  got 
to  the  stage  where  he  did  not  need  his  glasses  and  was 
putting  them  off  and  the  teachers  testified  there  was  a 
remarkable  change  in  his  school  work — the  most  remark- 
able of  any  boy  they  had  ever  known.  To  be  sure,  he'  was 
still  two  years  behind  his  grade,  but  that  he  would  eventu- 
ally catch  up,  and  those  people  cannot  say  enough  good 
about  the  nurse's  Avork. 

The  next  largest  item  is  that  of  malnutrition,  which  was 
talked  about  just  before  I  began  speaking.  Malnutrition 
really  and  truly  means  that  there  are  that  many  starving 
children,  and  yet  every  single  child  gets  all  he  wants  to 
eat.  Up  in  our  county  they  said, ' '  It  cannot  be  so. ' '  Maybe 
they  do  give  them  everything  they  want,  but  sometimes  it 
is  not  the  best  for  them;  but  the  fact  is  mainly  that  the 
children  get  the  good  things  to  eat,  but  they  are  not  in  a 
physical  trim  to  make  the  most  use  of  things  to  eat.  Im- 
agine a  boy  with  tonsils  that  are  dripping  pus  into  his  sys- 
tem. The  system  is  so  busy  getting  rid  of  the  poison  it 
cannot  take  care  of  the  food. 

A  peculiar  thing  we  discovered  out  in  the  country  was 
that  about  four-fifths  of  the  children  do  not  drink  milk, 
and  in  the  city  it  was  about  reversed,  and  our  only  ex- 
planation about  it  is  that  we  think  out  in  the  open  country 
the  children  are  a  little  too  near  the  source  of  supply.  We 
asked  some  of  the  children  what  they  found  the  hardest 
thing  to  do,  and  one  little  boy  said  not  to  drink  coffee.  I 
said,  "Don't  you  like  to  drink  milk?"  and  he  said,  "Did 
you  ever  see  a  separator  after  they  separate  the  milk?" 
He  had  seen  what  was  left  in  the  separator  and  conse- 
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quently  he  had  a  distaste  for  milk.  We  asked  of  them  to 
separate  the  milk  and  turn  the  cream  back  into  it.  Chil- 
dren suffering  from  malnutrition  are  in  no  way  given  a 
fair  chance  to  grow  up  and  be  healthy  men  and  women. 

The  next  is  nervous  disorders.  The  nurse  does  not 
pretend  she  can  detect  nervous  diseases.  I  wonder  if  you 
know  how  many  children  bite  their  finger  nails.  Instead 
of  trying  to  break  them  of  that,  we  recognize  that  as  a 
nervous  defect  and  have  that  child  fixed  up.  We  talk  very 
plainly  with  fathers  and  mothers  about  that  and  in  many 
cases  the  children  are  very  well  taken  care  of. 

Then,  too,  there  are  more  cases  of  nervous  disorder  in 
the  dead  of  winter  when  the  schoolhouses  are  overcrowded 
and  the  ventilation  is  bad  and  the  children  do  not  get  out 
of  doors  as  much  as  they  should. 

Fourteen  per  cent  neck  glands — those  little  lumps  along 
the  side  of  the  throat  you  and  I  have  when  we  have  a  bad 
cold,  which  indicates  that  there  is  pus  and  poison  in  the 
system  that  the  system  is  not  getting  rid  of  quite  as  fast 
as  it  should.  In  eight  cases  out  of  ten  if  neck  glands  are 
chronic  it  means  tuberculosis  germs  in  the  system.  Does 
it  pay  the  parents  to  know  that  the  children  are  predis- 
posed to  tuberculosis?  It  surely  does.  We  had  a  very  sad 
little  experience  in  our  county  last  winter.  Following  an 
attack  of  influenza  a  girl  of  about  17  years  of  age  in  one 
of  our  high  schools  was  taken  with  what  the  doctor  said 
was  influenza,  which  developed  into  tuberculosis,  sent  to 
our  sanitarium  and  died  within  six  weeks — a  case  of  what 
the  general  public  termed  quick  consumption.  The  day 
the  report  of  her  death  came  out  I  went  to  her  record. 
We  keep  this  physical  record  of  every  child.  I  took  down 
her  card  in  order  to  note  her  death,  and  I  glanced  over 
her  card,  and  here  she  was  checked  up  for  nose,  throat, 
teeth  and  neck  glands.  That  girl  did  not  die  of  tubercu- 
losis contracted  after  she  had  had  influenza.  She  died  of 
tuberculosis  because  when  she  had  the  influenza  her  resist- 
ance to  the  tubercular  germs  already  in  her  system  was 
broken  down  and  they  got  the  better  of  her.  I  called  on 
the  mother — merely  a  friendly  little  call— and  the  mother 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  said,  "I  believe  something  could 
have  been  done  for  Marian.  I  wonder  if  you  know  that 
the  nurse  called  here  and  told  me  we  should  watch  Marian 
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very  carefully,  because  she  was  predisposed  to  tubercu- 
losis, that  she  had  neck  glands,  and  the  nurse  said  by  all 
means  to  have  her  adenoids  and  tonsils  removed  and  have 
her  teeth  fixed,  because  they  were  a  source  of  infection. 
We  did  not  do  anything.  She  was  apparently  happy  and 
well  enough  looking  and  I  did  not  do  anything,  and  now 
it  is  too  late!" 

The  13  per  cent  skin  trouble  represents  just  common, 
every-day  itch  in  a  good  many  cases  and  pediculus,  more 
commonly  called  head  vermin.  Why,  there  are  people  in 
our  county  who  say  that  if  the  nurse  did  not  do  anything 
more  than  clean  out  the  heads  of  the  children  it  was  worth 
the  money  expended,  and  I  believe  it  was. 

Twelve  per  cent — general  appearance.  That  represents 
children  who  do  not  look  well,  who  were  stoop-shouldered 
and  did  not  walk  right,  and  yet  there  was  not  any  one 
thing  we  could  check  them  up  for,  yet  they  were  checked 
up  for  general  appearance  and  urged  to  be  taken  to  the 
doctor,  and  in  nearly  every  case  they  were  taken  to  a 
doctor  and  something  radically  wrong  discovered  and  they 
were  taken  care  of. 

What  of  it?  I  will  tell  you.  We  started  our  work  in 
the  fall,  and  by  June  one  thousand  children  had  been  taken 
to  the  doctor.  Now,  up  in  Eenville  County  you  are  not 
in  style  if  you  have  not  been  taken  to  the  doctor  and  had 
your  tonsils  or  adenoids  removed.  They  have  got  the  habit. 
Every  dentist  up  there  had  to  get  out  his  old  chair  and 
put  on  an  assistant  and  it  is  claimed  they  reaped  a  good 
harvest  out  of  the  work. 

The  nurse  used  to  give  the  children  a  fine  little  talk. 
She  would  tell  them  about  the  right  things  to  eat  and  about 
their  drinking  enough  water.  We  started  a  campaign  for 
the  drinking  of  eight  glasses  of  water  a  day.  I  wonder 
if  you  ever  tried  that.  It  is  hard  for  a  few  days,  then 
you  cannot  get  along  without  it.  Then  she  brought  about 
a  campaign  for  cleanliness.  One  little  girl  said  she  had 
been  wishing  the  nurse  would  come.  She  was  sick  and 
tired  of  scrubbing  her  neck  every  morning.  Now  the  nurse 
can  come  any  time  and  she  can  find  them  all  scrubbed  up. 

Then  came  the  tooth  brush  campaign,  first  to  establish 
the  tooth  brush,  and  then  a  campaign  against  a  common 
tooth  brush.     Do  you  have  any  common  tooth  brushes  in 
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Indiana?  We  thought  we  did  not.  We  asked  the  question 
one  day,  "How  many  brushed  your  teeth  this  morning!" 
and  every  hand  went  up  but  one  little  boy,  and  I  said, 
"William,  don't  you  brush  your  teeth  every  morning?" 
He  said,  "I  used  to,  but  my  aunt  went  to  Dakota  and  she 
took  the  tooth  brush  with  her."  On  one  occasion  one  little 
girl  said,  "I  cannot  brush  my  teeth  until  after  houseclean- 
ing  time."  We  could  not  understand  what  the  connection 
was  and  so  we  inquired.  She  said,  "My  tooth  brush  fell 
down  behind  the  kitchen  cabinet,  and  my  ma  says  she  ain't 
going  to  move  that  kitchen  cabinet  until  housecleaning 
time."     We  gave  that  girl  a  new  tooth  brush. 

Another  thing  was  a  regular  schoolhouse  betterment 
campaign.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  all  the  desks  that 
we  bought,  all  the  extra  windows  that  we  put  in  when  the 
nurse  could  demonstrate  by  checking  up  the  children  that 
there  was  not  enough  light,  the  ventilating  plants  that  we 
put  in. following  the  nurse's  visit.  I  can  give  you  one  illus- 
tration. As  far  as  the  rural  schools  are  concerned,  I  want 
to  tell  you  city  teachers  the  worst  conditions  do  not  exist 
among  rural  schools.  I  can  tell  you  one  fifth-grade  school 
where  every  child  was  suffering  from  eye  trouble  from  not 
enough  light.  I  can  take  you  in  the  city  and  show  you 
shoulders  like  this  from  high  desks  —  the  right  shoulder 
three  inches  higher  than  the  left  if  they  are  right-handed 
and  the  left  shoulder  higher  if  they  are  left-handed,  going 
to  show  that  the  school  conditions  in  the  city  are  not  al- 
ways ideal.  We  had  something  like  this.  It  was  a  little 
bit  dark  and  misty,  I  will  admit,  when  we  went  to  visit 
a  certain  school  where  I  had  talked  to  the  school  board 
about  two  years  about  getting  that  school  fixed  up.  It 
was  the  typical  box-car  type  with  the  wainscoating  dark 
red  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  dark  green  so  they  would 
not  have  to  paint  it  so  often.  In  that  schoolroom  large 
enough  for  twenty-eight  children,  forty-four  were  jammed. 
There  was  desk  room  for  forty-four,  but  there  should  have 
been,  according  to  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space 
that  should  be  allowed  for  each  child,  only  twenty-eight 
children.  The  nurse  began  the  examinations  and  the  ex- 
aminations turned  out  to  be  most  awful.  I  stood  it  as 
well  as  I  could  and  then  I  went  across  the  road  to  where 
the  clerk  of  the  school  board  had  a  little  store.     I  said, 
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r.  Corrigan,  don't  you  want  to  come  in  and  watch  the 

se  work?"    We  have  three  on  the  board.     I  said,  "It 

lid  be  fine  for  the  others  to  come,  too,  if  you  can  get 

m."     He  said,  "I  will  get  them,"  and  they  came.     I 

.  never  forget  those  gentlemen.     They  came  in,  folded 

{r  arms  and  looked  on  as  though  they  had  just  come 

r  to  humor  us,  not  very  interested.    I  gave  them  three 

irs.     I  never  will  be  able  to  understand  how  we  hap- 

ied  to  have  three  chairs  in  that  particular  schoolroom. 

3  nurse  proceeded  with  her  wrork.     They  sat  there  and 

ed  around.     Pretty  soon  they  leaned  over  and  after  a 

Je  began  to  hitch  their  chairs  over  a  little.    One  of  those 

p.  who  had  six  children  in  that  school  watched  us  move 

children  up  and  up  and  up  towards  the  eye  chart  until 

little  boy  stood  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  eye  chart 

en  he  should  have  been  twenty  feet  away.    He  jumped 

and  said,   "What  under  the   shining  heavens  do  you 

nt  us  to  do?"     I  said,  "What  do  you  want  to  do?     I 

,Te  told  you  repeatedly  that  this  schoolhouse  is  the  cause 

it."    He  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  if  this  schoolhouse 

responsible  for  that  sort  of  thing  we  have  got  to  do 

nething  right  away."    I  said,  "Oh,  I  am  going  to  have 

s  schoolhouse  condemned.     I  have  talked  about  as  long 

I  can  talk  and  I  am  going  to  have  it  condemned."    He 

d,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  the  rest  of  the  year?   Tell 

something  we  can  do  right  now.     Is  there  anything?" 

;aid,  "Yes,  you  can  put  in  more  windows."     He  said, 

Vre  will  do  that."     I  said,  "You  can  paint  this  school- 

>m  a  light  color  so  that  the  dark  paint  will  not  take  up 

the  extra  light."     He  said,  "Yes,  we  will  be  glad  to 

that."     That  is  what  they  did.     They  declared  a  full 

3  weeks'  vacation  and  paid  the  teacher  for  one  week. 

I  had  known  it  they  would  have  paid  her  for  two.    They 

inted  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  a  nice  buff  and  cream 

or.    They  took  out  the  partition  that  formed  the  cloak- 

>m  part  of  the  building  and  threw  that  floor  space  into 

1  schoolroom  and  built  on  a  cloakroom,  knowing  they 

uld  only  be  in  there  a  few  months.     Can't  you  see  how 

)  thing  affected  them?   Out  of  the  forty-four  enrolled  in 

it  school  forty-two  had  eye  strain — only  two  little  girls 

tt  did  not  have   eye   strain  who  had  just  entered  the 

tool.     Out  of  the   forty-two,  twenty-six  could  only  see 
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half  as  far  or  less  than  they  should  have  seen.  Wasn't 
it  time?  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  tell  you  one  incident 
after  another. 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  want  to  tell  you  about.  We 
have  three  of  them  and  we  are  going  to  have  six.  The 
second  summer  we  established  a  series  of  baby  clinics.  We 
discovered  we  could  not  do  all  our  work  with  children  of 
school  age ;  we  had  to  begin  with  children  of  pre-school 
age,  and  we  examined  children  under  six  years  of  age  much 
in  the  same  way,  sometimes  much  better.  Of  4,700  chil- 
dren below  school  age  in  our  county  we  found  60  per  cent 
of  them  were  suffering  from  one  or  more  physical  defects. 
Can't  you  see  if  we  can  do  some  work  with  these  children 
of  pre-school  age  the  day  might  come  when  every  child 
was  as  physically  fit  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  when 
he  entered  school,  and  I  believe  the  big  bulk  of  our  public 
health  work  will  be  done  with  the  children  below  school 
age  and  the  medical  inspection  will  simply  take  care  of  the 
children  below  school  age,  except  an  abnormal  case. 

Today  our  county  doesn't  think  it  can  get  along  without 
a  nurse.  The  second  year  they  gave  us  $2,000  without  a 
murmur  and  this  year  $2,400.  One  farmer  said,  "By  the 
way,  taxes  are  going  up  all  the  time.  What  is  this  about 
$2,000  for  a  nurse VI  I  said,  "Have  you  got  anything 
against  the  work  of  the  nurse V9  He  said,  "No,  but 
$2,000"— he  could  only  think  in  that  round  sum  of  $2,000. 
I  said,  "Do  you  realize  how  much  of  that  $2,000  you  pay?" 
He  said  no,  he  did  not  know.  I  said,  "Will  you  go  across 
to  the  treasurer's  office  while  I  figure  on  your  taxes?" 
He  said,  "Yes."  He  did  not  happen  to  be  like  the  Irish- 
man that  said  he  was  open  to  conviction,  but  he  would  like 
to  see  the  man  that  could  convince  him.  We  went  over 
there  and  looked  up  the  proportion  charged  to  his  land  of 
the  tax  rate  and  we  discovered  that  that  man  was  paying 
exactly  thirty-one  cents  per  year  per  quarter  section  of 
land  towards  the  nurse.  When  he  found  that  out  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  he  said,  "Oh,  well,  I  would 
smoke  that  up  in  a  day  or  two."  We  found  that  even  in 
the  part  of  the  county  where  valuations  were  the  highest, 
no  man  was  paying  more  than  forty-eight  cents  for  the 
nurse.  Consequently,  they  do  not  think  that  it  costs  them 
any  too  much. 
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I  believe  up  in  Eenville  County  we  have  had  a  new 
vision.  I  believe  we  are  thinking  a  little  bit  less  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  and  more  in  terms  of  humanity. 

I  believe  we  have  prayed  the  prayer  of  Nellie  McClung : 

"Lord,  take  us  up  to  the  heights  and  show  us  the  glory, 
Show  us  the  next  empire;  tell  us  its  story. 
Tell  us  it  plain,  for  our  eyes  and  ears  have  grown  olden ; 
We  have  forgotten  that  anything  other  than  money  is 

golden. 
Reaping  away  in  the  field  has  darkened  our  eyes; 
Watching  the  ground  and  the  crops,  we  have  forgotten 

the  skies. 
0,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  take  us  today  to  the 

Mount  of  Decision, 
And   show   us   the  land  that  we  live  in  with  glorified 


V.     CLAYPOOL  ASSEMBLY  HALL. 
Vice-President  H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle,  Presiding. 
Community  Singing. 

Address — "The  Socialized  Recitation. ' '  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Pendleton,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Address — "Uncle  Sam  the  Fighting  Parson."  Dr. 
James  S.  McGaw,  Pittsburgh. 


Friday  Afternoon  Session 


Friday,  October  31,  2  O'clock. 


I.     TOMLINSON  HALL. 

President  Hokace  Ellis,  Indianapolis,  Pre; 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  called  t< 
two  o'clock  by  the  President,  Dr.  Horace  Ellis. 

Community  singing. 

President  Ellis  :  The  schools  of  Indiana  hi 
stood  for  more  than  mere  reading,  writing  and 
— they  have  always  been  interested  in  the  greal 
of  the  day.  This  afternoon  before  our  regula 
begins  I  am  going  to  present  to  you  a  lover  of  g 
and  a  willing  worker  in  righteous  fields,  Mrs.  M} 
who  will  speak  to  you  on  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
to  present  Mrs.  Ewing. 

Mrs.  Myra  Ewing  :  It  gives  me  great  pleas 
pear  before  you  this  afternoon  and  to  presenl 
that  lies  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  tl 
humanitarian  organization  the  world  has  ever  ki 
all  know  of  its  wonderful  work  in  alleviating  I 
fering.  The  Red  Cross  comes  to  the  front  with 
tunities  for  unselfish  service  and,  above  all,  with 
for  the  children  of  the  country.  It  is  an  ins] 
speak  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  I  want  y< 
that  every  word  I  tell  you  from  a  Junior  Red  C 
er's  point  of  view  comes  from  my  heart  as  a  t< 
as  a  mother.  I  am  not  only  a  teacher,  but  I  kno 
from  a  mother's  point  of  view,  and  I  know  y 
with  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Junior  Red  C 
opportunities  for  our  children  which  no  other 
tion  has  ever  before  been  able  to  do. 

The  three  great  aims  of  the  Junior  Red  Cros^ 
we  wish  to  enlist  in  this  great  organization  th 
who  began  during  the  war  when  they  were  pe 
help.    We  want  them  to  have  an  opportunity  to 

(184) 
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ih  service.     Service  to  me  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
rid.     Every  bit  of  service  we  give  comes  back  to 
or  threefold.     And  so -it  is  with  the  children  who 
h  life  learn  to  give  themselves,  it  is  repaid  in  ehar- 
uilding  and  after  awhile  the  wonderful  social  ambi- 
lich  is  necessary  to  American  citizenship. 
r  second  aim  is  giving  to  each  little  child  the  happi- 
jhich  comes  from  the  performance  of  unselfish  acts. 
i   third   aim   is    to    establish   a   great   international 
hip  among  the  peoples  of  all  the  world,  and  espe- 
our  children.     The  controllers  of  the  destiny  of  our 
citizenship  are  the  children  of  today,  not  alone  in 
mntry  but  in  every  country  of  the  world,  and  if  we 
make  better  citizens  of  our  children  we  must  not 
them  to  grow  selfish, 
s  Eed  Cross  has  prepared  for  you  teachers  the  Red 
[News,  which  brings  to  your  desk  in  the  most  corn- 
form  all  the  literature  concerning  the  work  on  the 
iside.     There  are  many  other  things  I  would  like  to 
^u  about,  but  if  you  enroll  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
ill  get  all  this  information.     (Applause.) 

esident  Ellis:  Some  men  endear  themselves  to  us 
se  of  their  wisdom,  some  others  because  of  their  in- 
in  our  highest  and  best  welfare.  Rarely  do  we  have 
i  who  commends  himself  to  our  affection  for  both 
sdom  and  his  largeness  of  heart.  The  distinguished 
lent  of  our  State  University,  your  friend  and  mine, 
p  William  Lowe  Bryan,  has  friends  up  and  down 
tate  and  up  and  down  the  whole  United  States  be- 
of  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness.  I  am  presenting 
».you  as  our  teacher  for  this  hour.  President  Bryan, 
ause.) 

THE  WEDDING  GARMENT.* 

riLLiAM  Lowe  Bkyan,  President  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington. 

j  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    There  used  to 

this  town  a  minister  who  has  passed  away  from  this 

a  minister  named  Frederick  Dewhurst.     I  suppose 

pd  him  preach  a  dozen  times  and  I  believe  I  could 

aographically  reported. 
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remember  the  substance  of  every  sermon  that  I  heard  him 
preach.  I  have  two  volumes  of  his  sermons,  all  too  small, 
and  in  the  preface  to  one  of  these  books  a  distinguished 
scholar  has  said  that  Frederick  Dewnurst  was  worthy  to 
be  placed  alongside  of  Bishop  Brooks.  Some  dozen  years 
ago  he  came  to  the  University  and  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  parable  of  the  wedding  garment.  According  to  that 
parable  a  king  made  a  feast  and  invited  a  few,  in  the  first 
place.  But  they  did  not  come  and  there  were  so  many 
vacant  places  that  the  king  said,  "Go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my 
house  may  be  filled."  And  so  the  house  was  filled  with 
guests.  But  presently  the  king  remarked  that  there  was 
a  man  at  the  table  who  had  not  on  the  wedding  garment. 
Now,  that  might  seem  no  great  offense  that  a  man  did  not 
have  on  a  certain  kind  of  garment  at  a  feast,  but  we  un- 
derstand what  the  offense  was  when  we  are  told  that  in 
those  countries  the  wedding  garment  was  furnished  at  the 
door,  and  here  was  a  man  who  had  refused  to  put  on  the 
wedding  garment  that  his  host  offered  to  him  and  had 
rushed  in  to  where  the  tables  were  spread.  He  cared  for 
nothing  but  to  grab  and  to  gobble,  and  so  the  king  said, 
"Bind  him  hand  and  foot  and  cast  him  into  outer  dark- 
ness." 

Now,  that  parable  states  the  cause  of  democracy.  We 
have  gone  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  invited 
all  the  world  to  the  feast  of  freedom.  We  have  broken 
down  the  bars,  we  have  opened  the  doors,  we  have  almost 
dragged  the  people  of  every  country,  with  a  coat  on  or 
not,  into  this  modern  feast  of  opportunity  which  we  call 
democracy.  But,  my  friends,  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that 
there  are  millions  who  do  not  put  on  the  wedding  gar- 
ment, who  do  not  want  to  wear  it.  They  do  not  want  to 
put  on  the  conditions  that  go  with  the  garment  —  self- 
control  instead  of  autocratic  control.  They  do  not  know 
the  complete  illusion  of  their  conception,  they  do  not  know 
that  without  these  garments  of  freedom  they  can  possess 
no  freedom,  and  that  presently  they  will  be  tied  hand  and 
foot  and  cast  into  the  outer  darkness  that  lies  beyond  the 
inner  light.  That  is  the  trouble  with  Eussia,  with  the 
millions  there.  They  have  the  opportunity  for  freedom, 
but  they  will  not  put  on  the  garments.    That  is  the  trouble 
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with  Mexico.  That  is  the  trouble  with  too  many,  with 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  those  who  have  been  offered 
our  American  liberty.  We  have  gone  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  invited  all  the  world  to  come  and 
enjoy  the  democracy  for  which  we  have  paid  and  which 
we  have  won  for  them,  but  many  of  them  do  not  conceive 
what  it  means,  they  do  not  understand  that  the  feast  is 
for  men  and  not  for  pigs.  This  is  the  problem  which  we 
have  to  face  in  the  world  today. 

Now,  we  have  essentially  the  same  problem  in  educa- 
tion. We  have  here  also  broken  down  the  bars  and  opened 
the  doors  and  made  a  way  for  everybody  to  go  as  far  as 
he  will  towards  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  and  they  are  pour- 
ing into  the  schools  in  numbers  which  are  almost  incred- 
ible. They  are  going  into  the  common  schools,  they  are 
not  all  going  as  they  should,  but  they  are  going  into  the 
high  schools  in  far  larger  numbers  than  ever  before.  If 
you  had  a  chart  which  showed  in  a  glance  the  growth  in 
population  of  the  United  States,  or  of  almost  any  State, 
it  would  show,  of  course,  the  increase  in  population  in  this 
country  from  a  few  millions  to  over  one  hundred  millions 
today,  and  then  if  you  would  put  on  that  same  chart  an- 
other curve  which  would  show  the  number  going  to  high 
school  you  would  see  a  curve  that  is  always  growing 
steeper.  I  saw  these  curves  the  other  day.  You  would 
see  exactly  the  same  thing  if  you  made  a  curve  that  would 
show  the  attendance  in  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States.  The  enrollment  in  these  universities  has 
increased  far  faster  in  proportion  than  the  population.  I 
heard  Joseph  Bryce,  the  Ambassador  from  England  to  the 
United  States,  say  before  the  war  that  there  were  more 
people  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  had  ever  been  the  case  in  any  time 
in  any  country  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  if  that  was 
true  a  half  dozen  years  ago,  before  the  war,  it  is  true  in 
far  more  astonishing  measure  today.  The  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  have  been  astounded  by  the  vast 
numbers  of  those  who  have  come  in.  It  presents  a  most 
interesting  and  difficult  social  problem  to  which  I  shall. not 
attempt  to  give  an  answer.  I  do  not  know  why  they  are 
going  into  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  into  the  univer- 
sities in  such  enormous  numbers.     I  do  not  know  the  rea- 
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son.  I  want  to  know  it.  I  want  to  understand  tl 
found  social  problem.  But  I  believe  that  one  reaso: 
fact  that  in  all  lines,  in  every  sort  of  occupation,  t" 
demanding  more  and  more  persons  with  better  edi 
Universities  have  been  getting  letters  from  greal 
lishments  where  they  employ  thousands  of  men,  ai 
say,  "Send  us  your  men  and  your  women  who  hav 
lege  education  and  whom  you  can  recommend  and 
pay  them  a  salary,  say,  for  instance,  $65.00  a  mo] 
three  months,  to  learn  our  business.  We  do  not 
them  to  know  anything,  but  we  believe  they  have  a 
gumption  on  the  average  as  other  people,  and  th( 
something  else  that  other  people  do  not  have,  and 
willing  to  take  the  chance,  and  while  we  may  lose  c 
of  them  we  believe  we  will  win  in  the  long  run  by 
out  that  kind  of  people  for  our  work  just  as  the 
States  army  picked  out  that  kind  of  people  to  make 
out  of  them."  In  other  words,  I  think  that  probe 
reason  why  so  many  are  going  to  colleges  and  unrv 
as  never  before  is  because  every  sort  of  business 
sort  of  occupation  in  the  country  is  demanding 
who  have  some  training.  The  country  is  saying 
need  hundreds  and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  a 
capable  of  doing  high-grade  work  in  this  complex  < 
tion  of  ours.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  is  th 
reason,  but  I  judge  it  is  part  of  the  reason  why  th< 
people  are  going  as  they  are  into  the  colleges,  unrv 
and  high  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  at  any  rate 
outstanding  fact  and  in  some  ways  the  greatest  01 
ing  fact  of  our  social  economy  today. 

The  other  great  outstanding  fact  in  connectk 
that  is  that  none  of  the  schools,  primary,  elemental 
schools  or  colleges,  have  money  enough  to  keep  the 
as  good  as  they  were  before  the  war,  and  the  great  j 
that  confronts  us  in  school  work  in  this  country  t 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  our  best  teachers 
ing  them  a  living  salary,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  da 
in  Indiana  the  question  of  teachers'  salaries  wil 
adjusted  that  we  will  not  lose  year  after  year  the  gre 
ber  of  our  best  teachers  who  cannot  make  a  living  h< 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  now  calling  a1 
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to  the  fact  tliat  we  have  these  vast  numbers  who  come  into 
the  public  schools  and  into  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
who  do  not  want  to  put  on  the  wedding  garment  when  they 
get  there.  It  is  a  most  astonishing  thing  how  many  there 
are,  for  instance,  who  come  into  the  high  schools  and  do 
not  want  what  is  there.  They  do  not  want  mathematics 
and  languages,  and  they  do  not  want  history;  they  want 
cunningly  and  shrewdly  to  get  through  with  knowing  as 
little  as  possible.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  colleges 
and  universities.  But  what  the  young  people  in  these 
schools  should  understand  is  that  they  are  the  victims  of 
the  greatest  possible  delusion  if  they  think  they  can  remain 
really  within  these  great  institutions  unless  they  put  on 
these  glorious  wedding  garments  which  are  there. 

One  of  these  garments  which  we  ought  all  to  put  on  and 
which  too  many  do  not  want  to  put  on  is  the  garment  of 
beautiful  speech.  I  do  not  mean  high-f alutin '  speech,  I 
do  not  mean  affected  speech,  but  I  mean  good  speech,  I 
mean  speech  which  is  simple — as  simple  and  as  good,  as 
grammatical  and  as  marked  by  good  taste  as  the  Bible,  or 
as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  as  Pilgrim's  Progress.  I  do  not 
expect  genius  where  genius  is  not,  but  I  wish  there  was  a 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  young  people  everywhere  to 
speak  the  beautiful  English  tongue  in  its  natural  loveli- 
ness, in  its  beauty,  in  its  perfection  (applause)  instead  of 
having  the  opposite  attitude  that  it  is  " high-brow"  if  one 
speaks  the  mother  tongue  well.  It  is  not  surprising  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  our  people  have  come  from  the  dif- 
ferent countries  and  with  all  sorts  of  dialects;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  we  should  be  so  slow  in  this 
matter,  but  we  are  very  slow  and  many  go  through  high 
school  and  college  without  speaking  well  their  mother 
tongue.  Some  years  ago  Professor  Leonard,  who  used  to 
be  here  in  vocational  education  work  but  who  is  now  with 
the  University  of  California,  expressed  before  the  State 
Board  of  Education  this  view,  which  I  do  not  believe.  He 
said  he  thought  that  a  certain  class  of  salesmen  would  do 
better  if  they  did  not  speak  too  grammatically,  that  they 
would  make  a  more  sympathetic  approach  to  their  cus- 
tomers if  they  spoke  as  incorrectly  as  the  customers.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  believe  it,  that  this  encouraged  the  idea 
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thai  people  would  be  better  off  without  higher  education, 
1ml  that  if  it  was  true  I  thought  the  college  and  university 
people  could  best  qualify  for  salesmen. 

The  school  has  many  beautiful  garments  besides  this. 
Every  one  of  the  subjects  represented  in  the  school  is  the 
child  of  passion.  That  is  what  Plato  said.  He  meant  by 
that  to  say  that  every  advance,  for  instance  in  the  field  of 
mathematics,  was  born  in  joy  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
worked  it  out.  You  remember  that  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
found  he  had  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation,  when  it 
had  come  out  right  and  he  was  just  about  to  demonstrate 
this  greatest  of  all  laws  in  the  field  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  away  from  the  table  be- 
cause he  found  he  was  almost  ready  to  faint  with  excess 
of  emotion.  And  we  read  of  Le  Conte  that  when  he  was 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  algebra  and  geometry  he  actually 
did  faint  with  excess  of  feeling.  What  I  want  to  say  is 
that  looked  at  from  the  inside  everyone  of  these  things  is 
the  child  of  passion  and  of  joy.  It  is  perfectly  natural, 
of  course,  that  when  boys  and  girls  come  up  against  these 
things  they  shall  not  see  that  at  first.  For  them  these 
things  are  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable ;  they  do  not  care 
about  them,  they  think  this  is  high-brow,  and  some  of  them 
go  through  high  school  and  some  even  through  college  with 
that  feeling,  that  great  delusion,  and.  so  never  put  on  the 
glorious  wedding  garments. 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  arts.  When  the  war 
was  going  on  they  had  a  certain  method  of  choosing  offi- 
cers. They  would  put  at  the  top,  for  instance,  the  best 
captain  or  major,  and  at  the  bottom  the  worst  captain  or 
major.  And  then  in  between  would  be  ranged  the  others 
from  the  poorest  to  the  best.  And  when  a  man  would  come 
in  seeking  for  promotion  to  captain  from  lieutenant  they 
would  look  him  over  and  decide  where  he  was  in  that  row. 
In  this  way  they  got  the  average  of  the  men  and  deter- 
mined their  fitness  for  promotion.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  some  such  scale  in  high  schools, 
for  instance  in  music.  You  could  have  at  the  top  the  best 
music  that  has  come  from  such  men  as  Beethoven  and 
Schumann,  and  at  the  bottom  some  of  this  cheap,  rag-time, 
jazz  stuff  that  our  young  people  seem  to  like,  and  then  all 
the  way  between  this  best  and  worst  you  could  make  your 
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scale,  and  you  could  have  a  scale  like  that  in  every  subject. 
You  could  hang  it  on  the  wall  or  have  it  printed  in  charts 
and  let  them  decide  for  themselves  where  they  belong.  Let 
them  decide  for  themselves  how  far  up  from  the  bottom 
they  like  anything,  and  if  a  boy  says,  "I  don't  have  any 
use  for  classical  music,  I  can't  bear  it,"  very  well,  then 
pass  him  out  and  try  him  on  something  else.  Do  the  same 
in  mathematics,  and  in  history  and  literature.  Let  them 
say  how  far  up  from  the  ten-cent  magazine  stuff  they 
belong.  And  if  a  boy  does  not  like  anything  there  except 
the  first  or  second  or  third  from  the  bottom,  let  him  pass 
out  of  that.  And  if  he  passes  himself  far  down  in  every 
one  of  these  things  he  does  not  belong  at  the  wedding  feast 
of  the  king.  He  has  had  the  opportunity  which  democracy 
offers  and  has  refused  it,  he  has  bound  himself  in  habits 
from  which  as  the  years  go  on  he  cannot  escape,  and  in 
the  words  of  Paul  he  has  become  "  alien  from  the  com- 
monwealth *•..*■*  and  the  covenants  of  promise. ' '  And 
what  I  am  concerned  with  is  that  my  children  shall  like 
the  things  that  are  far  up  the  scale  toward  the  greatest 
and  the  best,  so  that  they  may,  if  possible,  put  on  the  beau- 
tiful wedding  garments  of  the  king. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  very  long,  but  1  want  to  tell  you 
a  story,  the  story  of  a  play  which  illustrates  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  all  these  wedding  garments,  the  garment  of 
spiritual  love. 

There  is  a  great  Irishman,  Lord  Dunsany,  who  comes 
down  from  a  long  line  of  Irish  noblemen,  who  fought  in 
the  Boer  War  of  1890,  who  fought  in  this  last  war  and 
was  wounded  and  Avent  home  and  then  went  back.  He  is 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  lecturing.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  can  lecture  or  not,  but  he  has  written 
some  plays,  and  I  will  say  a  thing  which  may  surprise  you, 
but  it  is  a  thing  which  I  believe,  and  that  is  that  the  great- 
est of  his  plays  is  the  greatest  play  that  has  been  written 
in  the  English  language  since  Shakespeare.  It  is  called 
"Gods  of  the  Mountain."  I  have  not  seen  that  play,  but 
I  will  talk  about  a  play  in  which  he  has  said  essentially 
the  same  thing  as  in  "Gods  of  the  Mountain."  The  thing 
he  is  trying  to  say  I  will  tell  you  in  the  outset  is  the  thing 
William  James  says,  and  that  is  that  there  is  an  individual 
spiritual  reality  out  of  which  we  have  come,  in  which  we 
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live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  which  we  may  admit 
to  our  Individual  selves  so  that  our  individual  selves  are 
filled  witli  thai  divine  life.  Well,  you  say,  that  is  just 
words;  bul  Lord  Dunsany,  in  these  two  plays  and  in  other 
plays  he  1ms  written,  makes  you  see  it.  That  is  his  art. 
Now  this  is  the  play.  I  saw  it  in  New  York.  It  is  just 
one  act,  and  is  called  "A  Night  at  an  Inn." 

The  stage  is  dark;  you  can  hardly  see  a  thing.  There 
is  one  Little  light  off  in  one  corner,  and  there  are  three 
sailors  there,  men  of  the  lowest  character;  men  who  believe 
in  nothing  but  mud-honey.  They  do  not  believe  in  the 
intellect  and  still  less  do  they  believe  in  the  spirit.  It  is 
just  mud-honey  for  which  these  men  are  hungry.  And 
off  at  the  other  side  of  the  stage  there  is  a  gentleman  and 
a  rascal  (the  two  are  sometimes  combined).  He  is  reading 
by  a  little  light.  In  a  little  bit  you  get  from  what  the 
sailors  say  that  they  have  done  this  thing :  They  have  been 
to  India,  where  they  have  invaded  the  temple  of  the  idol 
Klesh  and  have  stolen  from  the  forehead  of  that  idol  a 
great  ruby.  They  have  brought  the  ruby  to  England,  and 
the  priests  of  Klesh  have  followed  them  and  killed  two 
or  three  of  them  on  the  way  and  they  fear  these  priests 
are  still  after  them.  One  of  them  says  he  feels  sure  they 
have  given  them  the  slip,  but  he  says  to  his  comrades  in 
the  corner,  " Let's  go  over  to  that  fellow  there  and  get 
the  ruby  and  take  it  out  and  sell  it.  "What  is  the  use  of 
our  staying  around  here?"  So  they  go  over  and  ask  this 
man  for  the  ruby,  and  without  looking  up  from  his  paper 
he  pulls  a  little  box  out  of  his  pocket  and  hands  it  over 
to  them  without  raising  any  question  whatever.  They  are 
astonished;  they  thought  he  would  make  a  fight.  He  makes 
no  fight.  They  go  out  the  back  door  into  the  darkness, 
^jrnd  in  three  minutes  they  are  back,  frightened  stiff.  They 
have  seen  the  priests  of  Klesh  and  they  do  not  know  what 
to  sayi  So  they  come  to  this  man  of  intellect  to  tell  them 
what  t\  say.  He  laughs  and  says:  "I  knew  you  would 
come  b^ck,  you  would  not  know  what  to  say.  You  have  only 
got  here' through  me.  I  never  lose.  I  foresee  everything." 
And  they  give  him  back  the  ruby  and  say,  "We  will  do 
whatever  you  say."  So  he  lays  a  little  plot  to  lure  these 
priests  into  the  dark  room  one  at  a  time.  They  come  in 
one  at  a  time,  and  each  one  of  these  three  priests  of  Klesh 
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as  lie  comes  in  is  clubbed  to  death.  And  then  these  three 
lovers  of  mnd-honey  are  filled  with  unspeakable  bliss.  "We 
have  the  ruby,  all  the  priests  are  dead!  Away  we  go! 
What  a  good  time  we  will  have!"  One  of  them  says,  "I 
am  going!"  and  out  he  goes.  In  two  minutes  he  is  back, 
paralyzed  with  terror,  crazy  with  fright.  He  falls  on  the 
floor  and  says,  "Take  away  my  part  of  the  ruby,  I  do  not 
want  it.  Take  it  away!  Take  it  away!"  In  a  little  bit 
you  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  The  priests  of  Klesh  are 
dead,  but  not  Klesh  himself.  And  you  hear  the  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  of  feet  through  the  darkness,  and  then  at 
the  door  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  room  you  see  this 
large,  vague  figure  march  into  the  room,  go  up  to  the  table, 
pick  up  the  ruby  which  is  glowing  there  in  the  darkness, 
place  it  in  his  forehead,  and  then,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp, 
he  goes  out  again.  They  are  all  there  in  silence  and  in 
terror,  and  then  you  hear  a  high  tenor  voice,  a  tenore 
robusto  voice,  calling  one  of  these  men,  and  that  man  is 
pulled  by  an  invisible  force,  gradually  pulled  up  and  out 
of  the  room  into  the  darkness,  and  then  you  hear  a  fearful 
scream.  Then  the  voice  calls  again,  and  another  man  of 
these  lovers  of  mud-honey,  who  believed  in  nothing  but 
that,  is  pulled  out  as  if  he  were  swept  out  by  a  cyclone, 
and  then  you  hear  his  scream  and  he  is  gone.  And  then 
the  third,  and  then  the  man  with  the  intellect.  He  stays 
a  moment  to  say,  "I  did  not  foresee,"  and  he  is  pulled  out. 

And  there  is  a  picture  of  the  world.  There  are  the 
lovers  of  mud-honey,  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  things 
of  the  intellect,  still  less  do  they  believe  in  the  reality  of 
the  spirit;  and  there  is  intellect,  the  men  who  think  they 
can  always  foresee,  the  men  who  are  contemptuous  of  any- 
thing which  is  beyond  the  intellect;  and  here  is  the  vast 
reality  which  pulls  them  away  to  confusion  and  death. 

We  live  in  a  strange  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
such  as  none  of  us  have  ever  seen  or  was  dreamed  of.  We 
shall  never  be  saved  by  those  who  fight  for  nothing  but 
money  and  mud-houey;  these  people  have  nothing  by  which 
they  can  save  society  or  themselves.  Neither  shall  we  be 
saved  by  the  proud  and  haughty  intellect  that  believes  in 
nothing  but  what  he  can  foresee.  We  shall  only  be  saved 
as  individuals  and  as  society  when  we  renew  our  faith  in 
the  eternal  life  of  which  we  are  a  part.     (Applause.) 

13—49525 
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President  Ellis  :  Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Frank  Bolm 
of  New  York.  During  the  war  Dr.  Bohn  was  chairman  of 
the  publicity  section  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  In 
other  words  he  tried  his  best  with  his  voice  and  the  voices 
of  others,  to  lead  people  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
Governor  last  night  and  by  the  speaker  this  morning.  I 
am  pleased  to  present  Dr.  Bohn,  who  will  address  us.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

ADDRESS. 

Db.  Fkank  Bohn,  New  York  City. 

I  am  not  nearly  as  distinguished  as  your  Chairman 
makes  out,  I  never  was  chairman  of  anything  except  a 
little  group  in  an  Epworth  League  in  a  country  church  once. 
I  did,  however,  try  to  do  some  propaganda  work  during  the 
war,  and  that  is  why  I  am  asked  to  speak  to  you.  Several 
times  during  this  convention  you  have  had  distinguished 
persons  here  who  represent  large  achievements,  men  whose 
careers  have  been  marked  by  distinguished  success.  This 
afternoon  you  have  one  here  who  is  here  primarily  because 
he  is  a  failure.  During  the  war  it  was  my  task  to  try  to 
bring  about  revolutions  in  Germany  and  in  Austria.  But 
wherever  I  went  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  no  revolu- 
tion ever  happened.  Wherever  I  tried  to  stop  a  revolution 
I  was  a  failure. 

There  is  a  theory  abroad  in  this  land  that  these  great 
revolutions  in  Europe,  these  revolutions  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  in  Russia  and  in  Great  Britain,  were  the  cause  of 
the  Avar.  Let  me  correct  that.  The  war  was  the  cause  of 
these  revolutions.  One  of  these  revolutions  began  with 
the  beginning  of  industrialism  in  England  and  ended  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — sixty-five  years  in 
arriving  at  a  place  where  a  nation  gained  its  political  free- 
dom. France  took  eighty-two  years,  failing  three  times  and 
winning  the  fourth.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  war.  You 
have  heard  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  reasons  given  for 
the  war.  Let  me  give  you  one  more.  It  is  this,  that  in  1848 
the  small  property  holders  in  Germany,  the  small  farmers, 
merchants,  clergymen  and  teachers  rose  in  rebellion  and 
pulled  down  the  King  of  Prussia,  all  the  dukes  and  arch- 
dukes and  the  like  and  administered  the  laws  themselves. 
And  just  as  in  Belgium  and  France,  there  came  a  reaction, 
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and  when  the  reaction  came  that  middle  clans,  instead  of 
staying  there  and  fighting  it  out,  came  to  America,  and  that 
is  the  secret  of  Germany's  fall.  The  middle  class,  those 
who  conld  have  saved  Germany  from  Bismarck,  failed,  and 
failing  left  this  job  and  came  to  America — Carl  Schurz  and 
more  like  him.  Germany  went  over  to  Bismarck  and 
autocracy  laid  hold  of  industrialism;  the  master  mind,  Bis- 
marck, organized  society  so  that  all  the  institutions  of  the 
land,  every  church  and  school,  every  newspaper,  every  shop 
and  store  and  farm  was  laid  hold  of  and  instituted  into  a 
social  order,  a  system  whereby  one  man  ruled  and  a  great 
class  supported  him.  Twenty-three  hundred  years  ago 
Aristotle  said  that  some  day  man  shall  work  with  machines 
and  in  that  day  slavery  shall  be  unknown.  The  Saviour 
when  on  earth  wrote  the  first  great  book  on  the  subject  of 
a  social  conscience  whereby  we  understand  man  in  his  social 
relationships,  and  following  that  came  a  man  who  voiced 
industrialism,  and  then  came  Bismarck  voicing  his  theory 
which  gave  to  Germany  the  power  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  world.  You  say  that  perhaps  Germany  has  waked 
up ;  the  Kaiser  has  fallen,  Germany  will  now  be  a  republic. 
But  let  me  tell  you  there  has  been  no  republic  established 
in  Germany.  It  will  take  a  full  generation  before  democ- 
racy will  be  hers,  I  mean  that  democracy  of  the  small  prop- 
erty holder,  the  democracy  of  the  laboring  class  which  Ger- 
many must  find  before  industrial  efficiency  can  be  hers. 
Germany  is  one  hundred  years  behind  the  times,  and  today 
there  is  no  democracy  in  Germany,  there  is  no  republic; 
her  government  stands  as  an  example  of  a  government  one 
hundred  years  behind  the  times.  Russia  is  also  behind. 
Ninety-three  per  cent  of  Eussians  are  unlearned  and  ignor- 
ant and  a  thousand  years  behind  western  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, but  through  the  influence  of  better  men  there  is  a  chance 
of  their  being  raised  up  again.  At  this  time  I  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Russian  people,  and  we  should  help  them,  not 
out  of  sympathy  but  out  of  a  sense  of  justice.  Russia 
fought  our  fight  for  two  and  a  half  years,  perished  in  our 
cause,  losing  all  that  she  had  and  fighting  our  fight,  twice 
saving  Paris,  which  meant  that  America  was  saved.  So  we 
ought  to  help  her  as  a  matter  of  justice. 

But  our  people  need  education.     I  feel  the  vast  num- 
ber of  our  people  do  not  realize  the  situation.     Of  our  one 
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hundred  million  Americans  there  are  not  twenty  per  cent 
who  understand  anything  about  international  affairs  or 
economic  affairs,  about  the  great  changes  now  going  on; 
they  have  not  an  intelligent  mind  on  the  subject,  and  I 
appeal  to  you  who  are  teaching  the  young.  I  feel  there 
are  not  twenty  per  cent  of  our  Americans  who  have  a  right 
to  an  opinion  upon  these  most  fundamental  matters,  _In 
this  day  when  we  must  depend  upon  the  brain  and  heart  of 
America  I  appeal  to  you,  the  teachers,  who  can  mold  the 
young  mind ;  I  appeal  to  you  as  representing  the  teachers 
of  America,  representing  not  yourselves  primarily,  but  rep- 
resenting humanity,  representing  freedom,  representing  the 
world  bound  together  around  the  great  white  throne  of 
Peace,  I  appeal  to  you  for  the  salvation  of  this  country  of 
ours. 

But  we  must  do  more  for  our  teachers,  this  teaching 
force  six  hundred  thousand  strong.  Today  we  cannot  keep 
up  with  our  task.  I  believe  that  this  school  teaching  force 
should  be  made  the  largest  industrial  entity  of  the  land, 
because  with  the  exception  of  agriculture  the  most  import- 
ant thing  in  our  country  is  the  educating  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  young  of  America.  I  advocate  the  policy  that 
of  the  six  hundred  thousand  school  teachers  of  America  we 
want  twenty-five  thousand  men  and  women  who  receive  a 
minimum  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  through  them  we  can 
better  the  condition  of  the  others.  I  appeal  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  a  school  teacher  in  America  should  be  $1,800 
a  year  so  you  may  look  on  it  as  a  life  proposition.  The 
work  of  training  the  citizens,  not  only  of  country  and  state 
but  of  the  world,  should  be  a  life  job.  You  should  take  your 
place  as  leaders  in  the  world,  equipped  with  knowledge  in 
a  day  when  we  demand  nothing  less  than  that  our  children 
shall  graduate  from  high  school,  in  a  day  when,  as  Tolstoi 
said,  all  the  armies  in  the  world  are  not  so  powerful  as  a 
great  idea  because  a  great  idea  lives  forever  and  all  the 
armies  of  the  world  are  forgotten  tomorrow. 

I  have  a  vision  of  a  half  million  American  school  teach- 
ers going  forth,  equipped  with  the  proper  spirit,  equipped 
with  the  proper  knowledge,  going  forth  to  show  to  the  world 
that  what  Tolstoi  said  is  true,  that  all  the  armies  of  the 
world  are  not  so  powerful  as  a  great  idea  in  the  day  when 
ideas  come  to  their  ultimate  triumph.     I  have  a  vision  of 
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the  world  on  its  knees  before  your  beloved  country,  your 
country  reaching1  down  its  bands  to  raise  it  up  again,  giving 
to  the  world  its  share  of  loyal  affection,  love  for  love,  a  day 
in  wbicb  the  crowning  glory  of  America,  resplendent  in  its 
beauty,  shall  be  the  establishing  in  the  world,  out  of  the 
goodness  of  her  heart  and  soul,  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
(Applause.) 


II.     CALEB  MILLS  HALL. 

Vice-President  J.  J.  Robinson,  Boonville,  Presiding. 

The  Section  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  will  have  a 
change  in  the  order  of  the  program  this  afternoon  and 
have  the  second  speaker,  according  to  the  program,  first. 
Dr.  Hugh  S.  Magill,  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  has  a  message  for  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation which  he  will  now  deliver.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Dr.  Magill. 

ADDRESS. 

Hugh   S.   Magill,   Field  Secretary,  National  Educational 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  sorry  that 
the  weather  is  so  inclement.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  more  of 
the  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana 
this  afternoon  had  it  been  possible,  but  I  understand  why 
it  is  not. 

Yesterday  afternoon  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  to  the 
Michigan  State  Association.  There  they  hold  a  few  gen- 
eral sessions  and  all  meet  together.  I  think  I  spoke  to  five 
thousand  people  yesterday  afternoon. 

A  speaker  ought  to  be  somewhat  known  to  his  audience. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  work  all  my  life.  That 
is  I  have  been  all  my  active  life  in  the  work,  and  so  I  think 
I  know  something  about  the  problem.  As  Secretary  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  my  work  has  been  along 
that  line.  The  National  Educational  Association  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  profession  of  teaching  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  does  to  the  legal  profession,  the  Amer- 
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ican  Medical  Society  to  the  medical  profession  or  the  Amer- 
Lcan  Bankers  Association  to  the  bankers  of  the  country. 
The  Association  is  an  old  organization,  fifty  or  sixty  or 
seventy  years  old,  I  don't  know  just  when  it  was  organized. 
For  a  great  many  years  it  was  made  up  largely  of  college 
presidents  and  superintendents,  the  supervisory  classes.  It 
has  done  a  great  work  in  promoting  education  throughout 
the  United  States.  A  Congressman  asked  me  the  other  day 
in  Washington,  because  our  headquarters  are  there,  how  I 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  in  forty-eight  states,  each  state 
with  its  own  public  school  system,  the  curriculum  was  so 
similar  from  Maine  to  California.  I  said  the  Association 
was  the  greatest  reason  for  that,  holding  its  annual  and  its 
semi-annual  and  its  quarterly  meetings  with  its  committees 
on  the  different  things  that  relate  to  education.  They  have 
tended  to  unify  the  work  of  education  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  said  in  Congress  the  other  day 
that  he  considered  the  reports  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  the  past  fifty  years  the  greatest  group  of 
educational  philosophy  in  the  world.  And  these  are  sent 
to  all  foreign  libraries  as  well  as  throughout  this  country. 

Now  of  late  years  the  National  Association  has  been 
widening  its  influence  more  into  the  field  not  only  of  the 
supervising  element  but  the  class  room  and  teachers,  and  as 
the  result  the  Association  has  grown  very  rapidly  and  is 
growing  very  rapidly.  The  number  of  applications  for 
membership  coming  in  every  day  is  many  times  what  it  was 
before,  and  we  have  a  membership  somewhere  between  thir- 
ty-five and  forty  thousand. 

As  developed  the  thought  of  our  association  is  that  we 
ought  to  be  on  the  job  twelve  months  in  the  year,  not  merely 
holding  association  meetings  occasionally.  My  work  as  field 
secretary  is  partly  in  Washington  in  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cational bills  in  Congress  that  we  are  back  of,  and  going  out 
into  the  different  states  to  help  in  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  states  that  will  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  educa- 
tional profession. 

The  charter  of  our  association,  granted  by  Congress, 
states  that  the  object  of  the  association  shall  be  to  elevate 
the  character  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  teaching  pro- 
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fession,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  our  job.  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  if 
the  National  Educational  Association  does  that  thing  then 
it  will  merit  the  support  of  the  profession.  If  it  does  not 
do  that  thing  then  teachers  ought  not  to  join  it,  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  up  to  us,  as  it  is  to  every 
other  organization,  to  make  good ;  and  we  have  no  right  to 
ask  support  on  any  other  basis  thaikthat  we  do  the  thing  we 
propose  to  do. 

Now  what  is  the  situation  in  education  in  the  United 
States  today?  My  home  is  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  My 
father  and  mother  were  warm  personal  friends  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  have  always  felt  a  little  jealous  of  my  older 
brother  who  was  named  for  Lincoln  before  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency.  I  have  heard  my  mother  tell 
about  Lincoln  taking  my  brother  in  his  arms  and  pitching 
him  up  and  down  in  his  characteristic  way  and  saying,  "I 
think  he  resembles  his  namesake ;  the  only  difference  is  he 
is  big  this  way  Avhile  I  am  big  this  way. ' ' 

Now  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  the  other  states  of  the 
Union  can  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  has  got  to  be  some  recognition  of  educa- 
tion by  the  whole  country.  There  must  be  an  appreciation 
of  the  educational  system  throughout  the  country  in  order 
that  we  may  see  broadly  this  whole  proposition.  I  believe 
in  teachers '  organizations.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  organ- 
ized in  your  states  and  communities,  and  you  cannot  ac- 
complish results  unless  you  are.  You  ought  to  have  a  state 
organization  that  is  strong.  I  think  your  state  organiza- 
tion ought  not  to  depend  entirely  on  its  program  of  meet- 
ing once  or  twice  a  year.  I  think  your  state  organization 
ought  to  be  on  the  job  all  through  the  year,  making  its  in- 
fluence felt  in  the  halls  of  the  legislature  and  in  keeping 
at  the  public  in  behalf  of  education  throughout  the  year. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  national  organization  to  repre- 
sent the  teaching  profession  for  the  whole  nation.  I  do  not 
think  there  ought  to  be  any  separation  of  the  profession. 
We  are  all  teachers,  every  one  of  us,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  if  you  can  tell  which  is  the  top — perhaps  the  pri- 
mary teacher  is  the  top.  I  think  it  had  better  be  measured 
that  way.  But  we  are  all  teachers,  and  we  ought  to  stand 
together  in  one  organization  to  do  what  is  to  be  done,  elevate 
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the  profession  of  teaching  and  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.     That  ought  to  be  our  objective. 

What  is  the  situation?  I  have  a  little  leaflet  here  which 
is  called  "The  Teacher  Problem."  I  wanted  to  get  the 
exact  situation  this  fall  in  regard  to  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  I  sent  out  a  letter  to  every  county  and  district 
superintendent  in  the  United  States.  I  asked  certain  defi- 
nite questions.  How  many  teaching  positions  under  you? 
What  is  the  shortage  of  teachers  in  your  county?  Have 
you  had  to  lower  the  standard  in  order  to  meet  this  de- 
ficiency? Have  the  salaries  in  your  county  advanced  as  the 
cost  of  living  has  advanced,  or  in  proportion  as  have  sal- 
aries in  other  vocations?  What  is  the  general  tendency  in 
your  county  in  respect  to  promising  young  men  and  women 
going  into  the  teaching  profession?  Are  you  offering  ade- 
quate compensation? 

I  have  had  answers  from  more  than  two  thousand  super- 
intendents, signed  by  them,  and  we  have  compiled  them  and 
got  the  result,  and  it  shows  that  about  six  per  cent  of  all 
the  teaching  positions  of  the  United  States  were  vacant  at 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September.  That  would  make 
a  vacancy  of  something  over  thirty-five  thousand  school 
rooms.  It  is  very  marked  in  the  south.  It  is  not  so  bad  in 
the  north.  But  in  addition  to  that,  ten  per  cent  more  of  the 
school  positions  of  the  United  States  were  acknowledged  by 
those  superintendents  to  be  filled  by  teachers  below  stand- 
ard, that  had  been  put  in  in  order  to  keep  the  schools  going ; 
and  that  altogether  you  have  over  a  hundred  thousand 
school  rooms  of  the  United  States  that  either  were  without 
teachers  in  September  of  this  year,  or  were  filled  by  teach- 
ers who  were  incompetent,  merely  put  in  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions ;  and  some  of  those  places  were  filled  by  teachers  very 
lamentably  short  of  the  ordinary  requirements. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  that?  You  say  that 
is  the  result  of  the  war ;  it  will  soon  swing  back.  I  wanted 
to  carry  the  investigation  further,  and  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  president  of  every  normal  school  in  the  United  States 
where  they  train  teachers,  and  to  the  training  schools.  I 
have  received  back  reports  from  seventy-eight-  different 
normal  school  districts.  Seventy-eight  normal  schools  in 
thirty-five  different  states.  I  asked  what  was  their  gradu- 
ating class  for  last  year  and  the  beginning  class  and  gradu- 
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ates  for  next  year.  I  asked,  too,  for  1916,  the  year  just  be 
fore  we  got  into  the  war.  In  1916  the  enrollment  in  these 
seventy-eight  schools  was  over  thirty-three  thousand.  In 
1919  the  enrollment  in  these  seventy-eight  normal  schools 
had  fallen  to  twenty-six  thousand.  From  thirty-three  to 
twenty-six  thousand. 

What  about  the  graduates?  In  1916  they  graduated 
10,295  students  from  these  seventy-eight  schools.  The  same 
schools  three  years  later,  in  1919,  graduated  8,274.  They 
give  as  the  graduating  class  for  the  next  year  7,119.  There 
is  a  decrease  of  thirty  per  cent  in  the  finished  product  of 
our  normal  schools. 

You  know  the  universities  of  this  country  are  over- 
crowded. I  attended  a  University  of  Michigan  banquet  last 
night,  and  I  was  told  the  president  said  that  the  total  en- 
rollment would  be  nearly  ten  thousand  this  year,  and  Presi- 
dent Burton,  of  Minnesota  State  University,  was  there  and 
he  said  their  enrollment  would  be  over  seven  thousand. 
And  Indiana  State,  and  Illinois,  and  the  other  colleges  as 
well,  are  crowded,  but  the  normal  schools  are  not  crowded. 
What  does  that  mean  but  that  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  seeing  the  needs  of  education  in  order  that  they  may 
succeed  in  life,  but  they  are  not  going  into  the  teaching 
profession. 

I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  important  to  tell  it  to  commer- 
cial people,  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  Women's  Clubs 
and  to  State  Federations  of  Women's  Clubs.  This  is  not, 
in  my  estimation,  a  teachers'  problem.  It  is  a  community 
problem.  It  is  a  state  problem,  a  national  problem.  Why 
is  it  so  ?  Simply  this  :  Who  is  going  to  teach  the  children, 
not  only  of  this  generation  but  of  the  next?  Do  you  want 
the  best  teachers,  both  in  ability  and  equipment,  to  do  that 
teaching,  or  are  you  going  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocre  or 
the  poorest  in  ability  and  scholarship!  I  asked  that  in 
Cleveland  of  the  Cleveland  State  Federation  of  Teachers 
in  Ohio.  They  said,  We  want  the  best.  I  know  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  every  state  in  the  Union  want  their  children 
taught  by  the  best  teachers,  and  they  want  them  trained  for 
the  work;  but  the  best  will  not  be  obtainable,  and  we  can- 
not get  them  trained  for  the  work  unless  we  make  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  the  social  conditions  such  as  will  at- 
tract them  into  the  profession.     I  asked  those  fifteen  hum 
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dred  women,  I  said,  You  have  sons  and  daughters;  do  you 
tell  them  to  go  into  the  teaching  profession  or  into  the  law  or 
into  medicine  or  into  business?  Well,  they  ought  to  go  into 
the  teaching  profession.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not? 
It  does  not  pay  enough. 

Then  whose  problem  is  it?  It  is  not  a  problem  of  the 
teachers  merely.  I  tell  you  it  is  the  problem  of  the  com- 
munity, of  the  state;  and  it  must  be  taken  up  by  the  people, 
because  whatever  we  say  we  have  got  to  acknowledge  that 
the  schools  are  an  organization  of  the  people  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  people;  and  if  the  schools 
deteriorate  then  the  children  will  not  get  what  is  coming 
to  them  here  at  a  time  when  we  need  the  very  best  in 
education. 

Now  that  is  the  situation  as  we  find  it;  and  so  I  say, 
How  are  we  going  to  bring  about  better  conditions? 

There  are  those  who  tell  me  that  the  way  to  bring  about 
better  conditions  is  for  the  teachers  to  organize  and  fight, 
fight  for  their  rights.  I  do  not  blame  the  teachers  for 
feeling  a  little  bit  of  the  fighting  spirit.  They  are  not 
treated  right,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  that  spirit  comes 
up  in  them;  but  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  get  it 
that  way  so  well  as  we  will  by  getting  the  actual  plain  facts 
and  the  results  of  those  facts  before  the  people  of  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Then  I  believe  we  can  look  to  them 
to  correct  it. 

Another  thing,  I  do  not  believe  that  anything  could 
happen  to  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  teachers  of 
America,  of  the  public  schools,  that  would  be  so  detri- 
mental to  them  as  to  in  any  degree  lose  the  professional 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  service,  the  spirit  of  love  for  the  work. 
We  must  preserve  that.  If  we  do  not,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  bad  thing  for  the  teacher  and  a  worse  thing  for  the  child. 

I  spoke  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Missouri 
last  week.  Just  before  me  a  professor  from  the  State 
University  of  Missouri  came  on  the  platform  to  speak  on 
another  question.  He  said,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  and 
then  he  stopped,  stepped  back,  and  said,  "I  will  take  that 
back;  you  are  not  ladies  and  gentlemen;  you  don't  get 
money  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  be  ladies  and 
gentlemen,' '  and  he  talked  for  ten  minutes  stirring  up 
their  animosities.     He  said,  "They  call  me  a  Bolshevist, 
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but  I  am  proud  of  it."  I  could  not  stand  that,  because  I 
love  the  profession  so  much,  and  when  I  came  to  speak  I 
said,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,' '  and  then  they  laughed,  and 
I  went  on.  I  said,  "I  believe  that  you  are  the  very  choice 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  you  have  stood  at  your 
posts;  you  are  maintaining  the  spirit  of  service  that  was 
so  supreme  during  the  war,  that  so  recently  found  the  very 
height  of  contentment  in  giving,  giving  all  that  you  had, 
even  to  your  sons  and  loved  ones,  not  for  money,  but  for 
service.  Now,  shall  we  measure  the  breadth  of  our  souls 
and  our  happiness  and  our  satisfaction  entirely  by  money? 
If  we  do  we  will  lose  our  souls";  and  I  said,  if  the  Pro- 
fessor's standard  is  right  then  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not 
a  gentleman.  If  you  are  not  ladies  and  gentlemen  because 
you  do  not  get  the  salaries  you  ought  to  get  —  and  you 
don't  —  then  Jesus  Christ,  the  greatest  teacher  the  world 
ever  had,  was  not  a  gentleman.    He  gave  his  life  to  service. 

Now  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  I  am  proud  of  the 
profession.  I  never  apologize  for  it.  I  believe  in  it  with 
all  my  heart.  I  believe  the  spirit  of  service  ought  to  exist 
and  be  preserved  in  the  hearts  of  our  teachers,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  public — when  it  realizes  these  things — will 
respond,  and  that  a  better  day  is  dawning  for  the  teaching 
profession.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  it  is  so  genuine  and 
so  true. 

When  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Princeton  Township 
high  school  in  Illinois  I  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  Senate. 
I  spent  four  years  there,  and  I  worked  on  educational  bills, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  author  of  the  woman's 
suffrage  bill,  the  first  one;  but  I  found  in  the  four  years 
I  spent  in  the  Senate  I  was  sneered  at  because  I  was  a 
teacher.  I  always  came  back.  I  tried  to  make  some  of 
those  senators  understand  —  whether  they  were  saloon- 
keepers or  lawyers — that  a  teacher  could  be  virile  and 
stand  up  and  fight  for  the  things  that  are  right.  I  believe 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  do.  And  when  I  went  back  into 
the  profession  I  said  that  we  must  organize  the  teachers 
of  Illinois  and  make  their  influence  felt,  and  we  did  it. 

In  Illinois  I  was  only  one  of  the  men  that  built  up  the 
organization.  I  was  president  of  the  association  when  it 
started.  We  have  developed  an  association  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  thousand  members.     We  have  a   secretary  on  a 
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salary,  who  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  full  of  notes  of 
interesl  to  the  teacher;  and  when  the  legislature  meets  he 
is  on  the  job,  and  they  put  through  the  last  legislature 
sonic  very  valuable  legislation.  Your  legislature  in  In- 
diana did  the  same,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  it.  It  is 
your  duty  to  do  that  thing,  and  to  carry  it  on  until  they 
sec  the  broader  and  wider  field  of  education.  It  is  your 
duty  to  maintain  the  spirit,  maintain  the  unity  of  the  pro- 
fession from  top  to  bottom  all  the  way  through.  Don't 
divide.  Don't  stratify  it.  If  you  do  you  will  not  be  able 
to  accomplish  what  you  ought  to  accomplish. 

Now  a  word  about  national  recognition  of  education. 
It  ought  to  have  it,  such  as  it  has  never  received.  Is  edu- 
cation a  question  of  national  importance!  You  know  how 
education  began.  It  began  in  the  home.  Then  it  grew 
into  the  immediate  community.  The  beginning  of  the  free 
school  was  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  There  were  two  or  three  families  that 
had  united  to  hire  a  teacher  to  teach  the  children  of  the1 
several  families.  I  would  like  to  have  sat  in  at  that  little 
conference  that  night  when  they  said,  "Here  is  a  family 
that  doesn't  contribute  to  pay  the  teacher,  therefore  their 
children  don't  go  to  our  school,  and  they  are  growing  up 
in  ignorance."  Then  they  said,  "It  is  not  good  for  our 
community.  We  ought  to  have  all  the  children  go  to  school. 
How  can  we  do  that!"  Someone  said,  "Let  us  levy  a  tax 
on  all  the  people  of  the  town  to  pay  for  a  teacher  that 
will  educate  all  the  children";  and  so  began  the  public 
schools.  Then  the  colonists  recognized  it  and  then  the 
States  recognized  it,  and  state  laws  were  passed  establish- 
ing the  free  school  system,  and  setting  forth  the  idea  that 
they  should  levy  a  tax  on  all  the  wealth  to  educate  all  the 
children.  That  was  opposed  and  fought  vigorously  in  the 
courts,  because  they  said  here  was  a  man  who  had  no 
children,  who  had  money  but  no  children,  who  said,  "It  is 
not  right  to  tax  me  to  educate  some  other  man's  children"; 
and  he  seemed  to  have  some  reason  on  his  side  when  he 
said,  "It  is  not  just  to  tax  my  wealth  to  educate  the  other 
man's  children";  but  the  court  said,  "In  a  government  of 
the  people  the  very  perpetuity  of  their  government  de- 
pends  on    the   intelligence   of  the   people;   therefore   it   is 
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right  to  tax  all  the  wealth  to  educate  all  the  children,  that 
all  the  citizens  may  be  fit  to  carry  on  the  work  of  free 
government. ' ' 

So  our  free  school  systems  were  established.  But  they 
didn't  go  all  over  the  country  at  once.  I  don't  know  the 
story  in  Indiana,  but  I  do  in  Illinois.  Illinois  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1818.  We  celebrated  our  centennial  last 
year.  We  did  not  have  our  free  school  system  until  1855. 
So  you  see  the  free  schools  didn't  come  even  in  these 
Western  States  until  tardily.  So  far  as  the  Southern  States 
are  concerned  they  didn't  develop  the  free  schools  until 
after  the  war,  and  they  are  not  very  thoroughly  developed 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States  yet. 

So  it  began  in  the  family;  it  grew  into  the  community; 
advanced  into  the  state,  and  it  has  gone  through  all  the 
states;  but  what  does  the  Nation,  under  the  flag?  Is  it 
interested  in  education? 

Well,  you  say,  "No,  I  think  the  States  ought  to  do 
that."    Do  you?     Let  us  see. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  in  the  first 
Article  in  eighteen  different  clauses  what  the  powers  of 
Congress  are,  but  it  does  not  name  education.  It  does  not 
name  agriculture.  It  does  not  name  labor.  It  does  name 
war.  It  names  the  navy,  the  postomce,  foreign  affairs,  the 
Indians  and  all  that,  but  it  does  not  name  education.  It 
says  Congress  shall  have  power  to  legislate  on  those  other 
subjects. 

Well,  nevertheless,  the  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
moted education  in  a  way.  Where  did  it  get  the  right? 
In  the  first  clause  of  that  article  which  says,  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  imposts  and 
excises  to  pay  debts  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States."  And  so  they  promoted  your  State 
University.  It  had  a  big  gift  from  Congress.  The  six- 
teenth section  of  every  township  in  Indiana  was  given  for 
school  purposes.  The  old  ordinance  of  1787  said:  "Reli- 
gion and  morality  being  necessary  to  the  free  government 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

So  the  Federal  Government  does  feel  an  interest  in  it, 
but  it  has  never  taken  a  direct  interest  in  it  until  in  recent 
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years  it  has  promoted  vocational  education  and  industrial 
education  and  scientific  education;  but  it  never  has  gotten 
behind  ordinary  common  school  education  in  this  country. 

Now  we  want  to  establish  a  Department  of  Education. 
The  National  Educational  Association  proposes  and  has 
started  a  movement,  which  has  been  endorsed,  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  with  a  seat 
in  the  President's  Cabinet:  and  that  is  the  Smith-Towner 
educational  bill — a  description  of  that  bill  is  in  the  pam- 
phlet which  you  can  get  up  here  if  you  care  about  it.  We 
want  a  Cabinet  officer,  not  to  control  education.  He  could 
not  control  education  any  more  than  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  control  agriculture.  But  a  Secretary  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  in  touch  with  the  President  and  with 
Congress,  could  do  a  wonderful  work  in  bringing  recog- 
nition to  Congress  and  bringing  about  things  to  promote 
education  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  will  tell  you  briefly,  in  the  few  minutes  I  have  at  my 
disposal,  the  development  of  the  American  Cabinet.  When 
I  tell  you  that  you  will  understand  some  things  that  you 
never  understood  before,  unless  you  have  studied  it  as 
I  have. 

When  our  Government  started  in  1789  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  head  of  each  of  the  Departments 
under  the  President  for  administrative  purposes.  There 
were  three  Departments  to  start  with,  the  Department  of 
State,  having  to  do  with  foreign  affairs;  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  having  to  do  with  the  finances  of  the 
country ;  the  Department  of  War,  covering  that  field ;  and 
then  there  was  the  Attorney-General,  the  fourth,  who  didn't 
have  a  Department  but  who  was  represented  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  Washington  referred  to  these  as  "my 
three  Secretaries  and  the  Attorney-General."  Later  he 
called  them  "the  four  members  of  my  Cabinet,"  and  they 
were  the  four  members  of  Washington's  Cabinet. 

The  fifth  member  was  added  in  1798  when  we  were 
about  to  get  into  war  with  France.  The  war-making  power 
of  the  Government  was  divided  into  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was  created,  mak- 
ing five. 

There  were  no  more  until  1829,  in  Andrew  Jackson's 
administration,  when  the  Postoffice  Department  was  ere- 
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ated  with  a  Secretary,  and  the  rank  of  Postmaster-General 
was  given  him.     That  made  six. 

The  next  change  was  made  in  1849  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  created,  and  that  was  created  to 
take  care  of  the  overloaded  conditions  in  some  of  the  other 
Departments.  It  took  the  land  ont  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment— the  Land  Office — and  it  took  the  pensions  out 
of  the  War  Department,  and  it  took  the  Indians  out  of 
the  War  Department,  and  patents  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  made  it,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  a  sort 
of  catch-all. 

Every  one  of  these  seven  Cabinet  officers  dealt  with 
things  over  which  Congress  and.  the  Federal  Government 
had  absolute  control,  which  the  States  had  nothing  to  say 
about,  the  State,  War,  the  Treasury,  the  Navy,  the  Post- 
office  and  these  internal  affairs. 

Then  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  was  created  during  the 
Civil  War,  because  they  felt  then,  as  they  felt  during  this 
last  war,  the  need  of  food  for  all  the  people  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  production  of  food.  In  1862  that  was  cre- 
ated.   In  1867  a  Department  of  Education  was  created. 

The  farmers  said,  what  everybody  knows  who  has  stu- 
died the  situation  in  Washington  at  all,  "We  cannot  get 
any  recognition  in  a  separate  department;  we  want  some- 
body in  the  President's  Cabinet,  somebody  who  can  offi- 
cially report  to  Congress,"  and  so  they  demanded  that 
they  have  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  The 
opponents  said  it  would  be  unconstitutional  because  Con- 
gress controls  these  other  seven  departments,  or  the  mat- 
ters which  they  control  or  deal  with,  but  it  does  not  control 
agriculture ;  therefore  it  is  illogical  to  have  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  farmers  replied,  we  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  agriculture.  We  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  agriculture,  and  to  pro- 
mote it  under  that  first  Article  of  the  Constitution  which 
says  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  to  pay  debts  and  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  farmers  and 
the  agricultural  interests  insisted  that  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  was  for  the  general  benefit  and  welfare  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  I  think  they  were 
right  about  it. 
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So,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  1889,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  created,  with  a  Secretary  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  When  he  went  in  and  took  his  seat  he 
was  there  for  a  different  purpose  than  the  others.  The 
other  seven  were  there  to  deal  with  matters  which  the 
Federal  Government  controlled.  He  was  there  to  ask  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  agriculture;  and  they  built 
up  in  Washington  one  of  the  greatest  departments  in  the 
world. 

The  other  day  I  was  present  in  Washington  when  Con- 
gress passed  an  appropriation  bill  carrying  thirty-three 
million  dollars  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  pro- 
mote agriculture  throughout  the  United  States;  but  edu- 
cation did  not  get  recognition,  although  it  asked  for. it. 

Later  labor  and  commerce  were  put  together  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  in  1903.  In  1913  they  were  divided 
and  two  departments  were  created,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Agriculture  and 
Labor  and  Commerce  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  those  interests.  Education  is  still  in  a  sub- 
bureau  of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  was 
$480,000,  and  $280,000  of  that  is  used  for  reindeer  in 
Alaska  and  other  things,  and  $200,000  for  education, 
$11,000,000  for  Indians  and  so  on. 

I  tell  you  education  will  never  get  the  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  it  deserves  until  we  have 
a  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  President's  Cabinet  to 
hold  up  the  importance  of  education  to  the  nation  and  to 
stimulate  the  States  to  do  their  -part.  The  Smith-Towner 
Education  Bill  provides  for  that,  and  also  for  the  removal 
of  illiteracy  and  for  the  Americanization  of  our  foreigners, 
appropriating  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  that;  fifty  million  for  the  partial  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries  and  the  promotion  of  public  education  generally, 
particularly  in  rural  communities;  twenty  million  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  education,  including  health  and  sani- 
tation, and  fifteen  million  for  the  training  of  teachers,  one 
hundred  million  being  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated. 

You  say,  does  the  Federal  Government  control  it?  No, 
the  law  says  it  shall  be  distributed  to  the  States;  that  it 
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shall  be  distributed  to  the  States  and .  administered  by  the 
States  under  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  States;  that 

the  money  shall  go  into  the  state  treasury  and  be  paid 
out  by  state  law,  and  there  is  the  specific  provision  "That 
all  the  educational  facilities  encouraged  by  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  organized,  supervised  and  administered 
exclusively  by  the  legally  constituted  state  and  local  au- 
thorities of  the  State."  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
state  autonomy  and  local  control  of  education  are  most 
carefully  preserved. 

I  believe  education  should  be  kept  close  to  the  people; 
that  the  people  should  supervise  and  control  it;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  should  promote  it.  It  is 
as  important  as  promoting  the  building  of  roads  and  agri- 
culture. As  was  said  the  other  day,  it  seems  strange,  every 
week  we  get  bulletins  from  men  in  the  President's  Cabinet 
on  feeding  hogs  and  raising  grain,  but  none  on  education. 
Is  it  not  enough  to  justify  the  movement  for  the  recogni- 
tion and  promotion  of  education  by  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet! 

We  think  that  bill  will  become  a  law  when  the  people 
of  this  country  want  it.  Last  January  part  of  the  edu- 
cators wanted  it,  but  they  are  not  trained  in  getting  laws 
enacted.  They  don't  want  to  even  waste  postage  on  such 
matters.  I  said,  "Is  this  right!"  They  said,  "Yes." 
"Then,"  I  said,  "there  are  a  lot  of  good  people  in  the 
country  that  are  not  teachers  who  will  see  it,  because  it 
is  a  community  problem,  a  national  problem  and  a  state 
problem.     We  are  going  to  bring  it  before  the  people." 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina,  unanimously  endorsed  the  Smith- 
Towner  bill.  They  spoke  for  the  Mothers'  Congress,  the 
Parent-Teachers'  Association  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. The  American  Library  Association  is  back  of  it. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  back  of  it.  These 
different  organizations  have  all  got  back  of  the  bill.  They 
are  in  favor  of  the  bill  because  they  feel  that  the  United 
States  needs  this  thing. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  Army  tells  us  there  are  eight  million  illiterates  in  the 
United    States    who    cannot    read    or    write ;    that  out  of 
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2,400,000  drafted  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-one  more  than  700,000  could  not  even  read  and  write? 

My  son,  a  college  graduate,  who  was  taking  his  law 
course  when  the  call  came,  went  into  the  service.  When 
he  came  out  of  the  camp  he  was  sent  down  South.  He  had 
a  company  of  white  boys,  every  one  of  them  born  in  Amer- 
ica. Thirty-two  per  cent  of  them  could  not  sign  their 
names,  could  not  read  the  newspapers,  could  not  read  the 
orders.  Between  sixty  and  sixty-five  men  in  his  company 
could  not  read.  They  established  schools  around  the  mess 
tables  to  teach  them  to  read,  he  told  me.  He  said,  "I  had 
the  boys  around  the  table  one  night  and  I  was  working 
with  them ;  I  told  them  they  could  not  draw  their  pay  until 
they  learned  to  write  their  names.  There  was  one  fellow- 
whose  first  name  was  John  and  his  last  name  was  a  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  name,  but  he  could  not  sign  it."  He  said, 
"I  took  his  great  fist  and  tried  to  get  it  down  on  the  line. 
We  struggled  away  quite  a  while,  until  we  felt  that  we 
wanted  to  rest."  He  said,  "John  was  a  fine  fellow,  a  fine 
character,  and  he  could  hit  the  bulls-eye  at  two  hundred 
yards  every  time."  He  said,  "I  said  to  him,  'John,  where 
were  you  born?'  'Up  in  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina.' 'Where  were  your  father  and  mother  born?'  'They 
were  born  up  thar,  too;  all  my  folks  been  born  up  thar.' 
'Could  they  read  and  write,  John?'  'No,  none  of  my  folks 
never  had  no  larnin.'  I  said,  'Now,  John,  tell  me  how  it 
happens  that  you  were  born  here  in  America,  in  this  free 
country,  and  you  never  learned  even  to  sign  your  name  ? ' 
He  said,  'I  don't  know,  Captain,  except  I  never  had  no 
chance.'  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  I  ever 
heard  of.  And  there  were  seven  hundred  thousand  of 
them.  Some  of  them  were  foreigners  and  some  were  col- 
ored, but  a  great  many  of  them  were  white.  But  even 
with  foreigners  or  colored  it  never  ought  to  be  so.  We 
ought  to  give  them  all  an  equal  chance.  I  speak  of  that 
because  some  people  try  to  turn  it  off  that  way  sometimes. 
They  are  all  Americans.  They  had  solemnly  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  there  were 
boys  in  this  last  war  who  gave  their  lives  to  support  a 
Constitution  that  they  could  not  read. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,"  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  in  1863,  "our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
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nent  a  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal " — that 
is,  with  equal  opportunity — but  there  was  that  young  man 
twenty-eight  years  old  who  could  not  sign  his  name.  Had 
he  had  equal  rights  or  equal  opportunity?  Is  it  not  a 
question  in  which  the  nation  is  interested,  that  foreigners, 
brought  here  under  national  laws,  naturalized  under  na- 
tional laws,  is  it  not  a  question  of  interest  to  America 
today  that  they  shall  know  the  spirit  of  this  American 
Government  of  ours?  Or  shall  it  be  left  to  the  States  and 
local  communities? 

It  is  a  question  of  national  importance.  And  you  never 
can  bring  to  pass  the  right  ideals  of  Americanism  until 
a  great  national  impulse  is  put  behind  it.  You  could  not 
have  floated  the  Liberty  Loans  by  the  States.  The  nation 
could  do  it.  You  could  not  have  raised  the  money  that 
you  have  for  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  the 
States.  The  nation  could  do  it.  All  state  lines,  some 
way  or  other,  vanish  when  there  comes  a  great  national 
impulse.  These  state  lines  must  be  preserved  when  it  comes 
to  local  government;  but  the  nation  is  interested  in  the 
cause  of  education.  It  must  promote,  not  control,  but  stim- 
ulate and  advance  the  great  cause  of  education.  The  only 
way  this  government  of  ours  can  be  preserved  is  by  utiliz- 
ing public  education  as  one  of  the  forces  to  develop  that 
kind  of  civilization  which  will  stand  the  test  that  lies  before 
us.  I  believe  that  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  it. 

I  was  in  "Washington  the  night  of  the  ninth  of  June  when 
the  anarchistic  plot  was  tried  out  throughout  the  country. 
I  was  reading,  had  come  home  and  was  reading  from  a  lec- 
ture by  Senator  Cummings  on  the  railroad  situation.  It 
was  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock.  There  was  a  terrible 
shock  that  shook  the  whole  capital  city.  We  could  not  tell 
that  night  what  it  was.  The  next  morning  the  papers  were 
full  of  the  story  of  the  anarchist  who  had  gone  to  the  door 
of  Attorney-General  Palmer  to  put  a  bomb  inside  of  the 
front  hall  of  his  house  which  would  have  blown  it  to  pieces. 
I  could  not  get  there  the  next  day,  but  I  went  down  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  about  ten  days  later,  and  there  was  an  old 
soldier  pacing  back  and  forth  with  a  Grand  Army  button 
on  his  coat  and  a  policeman's  star  on  his  breast,  and  he 
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showed  me  the  place.  He  said,  "The  man  came  around 
here  in  this  street,  starting  on  Connecticut  avenue,  and  came 
along  here."  On  the  inner  side  of  the  sidewalk  was  a  cop- 
ing about  six  inches  high,  and  then  there  was  a  coping  run- 
ning  along  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  about  three  inches  high. 
The  man  came  along  on  the  sidewalk  about  as  close  as 
one  of  these  bookcases,  and  evidently  took  the  height  of  this 
coping  For  that,  and  the  next  coping  being  higher  he 
stumbled  on  it  and  fell  on  top  of  his  satchel  and  the  thing 
exploded  and  he  was  atomized.  They  found  parts  of  his 
body  on  top  of  the  building.  This  old  soldier  said  this,  and 
this  was  the  lesson — he  said,  "As  I  have  been  going  back 
and  forth  here  I  have  been  thinking.  I  was  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg ;  I  was  one  of  those  who  fought,  who  offered 
my  life  in  the  civil  war  that  this  Government  might  live; 
and  I  have  been  thinking  that  as  this  anarchist  came  along 
here  he  didn't  have  anything  against  General  Palmer,  but 
General  Palmer  represented  the  Government.  His  act  was 
that  this  Government  might  die.  He  was  against  every- 
thing that  we  have  fought  for  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
down.  We  fought  that  this  Government  might  live.  He 
died,  as  he  ought  to  have  died,  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
Government. ' '  He  said,  i  '  Had  I  been  here  that  night  and 
seen  him  coming  and  known  what  he  was  going  to  do  I 
would  have  shot  him  dead.  Every  one  of  the  old  soldiers 
would  have  done  it.  There  were  three  million  boys  in  this 
last  war  every  one  of  whom  would  have  killed  him.  Why? 
Because  they  went  out  to  fight  that  free  government  might 
live,  and  he  was  trying  to  destroy  our  Government. "  Didn't 
he  bring  that  home  straight  to  me!  Then  we  looked  at  the 
ground  where  the  great  hole  wTas  blown  out,  and  at  the 
house  where  the  whole  arch  was  broken  down,  and  all  the 
window  lights  there  and  across  the  street  broken,  and  then 
lie  said,  "But  I  wasn't  here  that  night.  None  of  the  police- 
men were  here  that  night,  none  of  the  soldiers  were  here.  I 
am  not  very  strong  on  religion,  but  do  you  know  what  I 
think?  I  just  think  God  Almighty  looked  down  out  of  the 
sky  and  saw  there  was  none  of  us  here  to  save  this  Govern- 
ment, and  He  took  a  hand  in  it,  I  think  prayers  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it," 

Now,  I  have  that  feeling  towards  this  anarchistic  crowd. 

I  went  to  Gettysburg  the  other  day.  I  feel  just  the  same 
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interest  in  that  that  you  do.  My  great  great  grandfather 
was  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  my  ancestors  have 
fought  in  all  the  wars  from  the  Revolutionary  War  down, 
and  of  course  Abraham  Lincoln  came  from  my  home;  town.  I 
felt  that  I  would  like  to  stand  where  Lincoln  stood  when  he 
gave  that  great  immortal  address.  When  I  came  to  the  place 
where  he  said,  "We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 
as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  that  nation  might  live."  I  looked  out  on  those  acres 
and  acres  of  graves,  the  graves  of  those  who  have  slept 
through  the  years  that  have  passed,  who  as  Lincoln  said, 
here  died  that  that  Government  might  live.  I  thought, 
"Secession  has  gone  and  passed,  and  the  sons  of  the  South 
meet  with  the  sons  of  the  North,  and  under  the  flag  they  up- 
held the  same  principles  that  this  Government  might  live, ' ' 
and  I  thought  "the  attack  of  the  Hun  is  passed.  Oh,  will 
there  ever  be  another  attack  on  this  Government?  Will 
the  sons  of  America  ever  again  have  to  bare  their  breasts 
and  die  if  need  be  that  this  Government  may  live ! ' '  Then 
I  thought  of  the  anarchists  within,  those  who  are  fomenting 
these  things  and  say  they  would  destroy  this  Government. 
T  would  not  be  passionate  about  it,  but  I  believe  that  we  as 
Americans  must  take  a  strong  stand  against  them,  and  if 
you  do  not  teach  anything  else  in  the  schools  teach  patriot- 
ism, loyalty  and  devotion  to  this  country  for  which  so  much 
has  been  spent  and  which  is  the  hope  of  the  world  in  the 
future.  We  have  got  to  do  that.  If  we  are  worthy  of  the 
schoolrooms  we  fill  we  ought  to  do  it,  and  do  it  gladly. 

Don't  get  into  your  heart  that  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
which  develops  into  rancor  and  hatred.  Keep  the  spirit  of 
love,  of  devotion  to  high  ideals,  and  go  forward  believing 
that  if  the  cause  is  right — and  it  is  right — that  it  will  be 
worked  out,  I  don't  know  when,  but  I  think  it  will  come,  and 
so  that  will  be  my  message  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana.  We 
will  do  all  we  can,  and  you  must  do  all  you  can  to  spread 
these  thoughts.  They  are  fundamental.  The  best  people 
are  going  to  respond  to  them. 

One  of  the  brainiest  women  in  the  ..United  States,  the  one 
who  is  respected  more  than  any  other  woman  by  all  the 
members  of  Congress,  invited  me  for  a  conference  the  other 
flay.     She   said,   "Mr.   Magill,  your -program  is   the  big- 
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gest  program  in  America  today,  and  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica must  get  behind  this  movement,  and  they  must  make 
conditions  with  respect  to  teachers  such  that  the  best  and 
brainiest  young  men  and  women  in  the  country  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  teaching  profession,  that  the  standard  of 
teaching  shall  be  elevated  until  no  one  shall  teach  who  is 
not  prepared  to  teach,  that  through  the  public  schools  of 
America  there  may  be  developed  that  kind  of  citizenship 
which  will  secure  the  future  of  our  beloved  country. ' '  That 
heartened  me ;  and  so  I  find  so  many  good  people  feeling 
that  way  that  I  am  optimistic  regarding  the  future. 
I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  second  address  this  afternoon  is 
by  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
Chautauqua  Institute  of  New  York.  Subject,  "The  Old 
World  and  the  New  Order. ' '  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  Dr.  Bestor. 

THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW  ORDER.* 

Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  I  could  not  ask 
for  a  better  introduction  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  this 
afternoon  than  the  address  to  which  you  have  just  listened. 

There  is  a  great  educator,  whom  you  have  doubtless 
heard  many  times  in  Indiana,  who  always  comes  before  an 
audience  with  this  salutation,  "Fellow  students."  That 
salutation  is  so  much  his  own  that  I  should  not  venture  to 
use  it  myself,  but  I  trust  that  something  in  that  spirit  I  am 
come  before  you  this  afternoon  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
things  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested,  not  in  dogmatic 
statement ;  for  if  I  speak  firmly  and  strongly  about  them  it 
is  because  I  feel  that  way  and  not  because  I  would  lay  them 
down  as  hard  and  fast  things  that  everyone  must  believe. 

If  I  were  a  minister  and  giving  this  address  this  after- 
noon I  should  doubtless  take  as  my  text  those  few  words 
which  run  like  this  :  "Old  things  have  passed  away.  Behold 
all  things  are  become  new."  "The  old  order  changeth, 
yielding  place  to  new,  and  God  fulfills  Himself  in  many 
ways  lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

*  Stenographic-ally   reported. 
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The  fundamental  thing  that  everyone  sees  who  comes 
before  a  public  audience  is  that  we  are  living  in  a  new  day ; 
that  things  are  entirely  changed  in  the  world,  and  that  we 
therefore  must  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  conditions  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  recall  the  remark  of  Mr.  John  E.  Mott,  who  was  cer- 
tainly among  the  dozen  most  useful  men  in  America  dur- 
ing the  war,  who  said  "There  is  very  great  danger  of  our 
being  merely  triumphant,"  and  then  went  on  to  say  that 
if  he  had  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  decade  of  the  world 
in  which  he  would  live  he  would  choose  the  next  ten  years, 
through  which  most  of  us  who  are  here  this  afternoon  are 
privileged  to  live,  and  in  our  mature  life  privileged  to  play 
our  part  in  America. 

In  the  hearing  of  some  of  you  yesterday  afternoon  I 
pointed  out  the  various  stages  of  the  public  opinion  of 
America  with  respect  to  the  War,  and  even  as  a  background 
to  what  I  said  yesterday  I  should  like  to  say  what  I  am  just 
going  to  say  now,  because  one  cannot  understand  either  the 
Old  World  or  the  New  Order  without  some  appreciation  of 
the  kind  of  a  world  in  which  we  live.  We  forget  sometimes 
that  America,  measured  in  terms  of  nations,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly young  nation.  Magna  Charta,  all  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  English  life,  the  Common  Law,  all  those  things  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago.  America  is  only  four 
hundred  years  old,  and  that  is  a  very  short  time  in  human 
history  and  the  history  of  civilization. 

The  first  century  was  a  century  of  exploration,  the  sec- 
ond of  settlement,  the  third  of  the  consolidation  of  those 
little  settlements  and  the  winning  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  then  came  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
the  one  in  which  we  began  to  live  and  in  which  our  immedi- 
ate ancestry  played  their  part. 

It  was  essentially  a  century  of  isolation  for  America  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  new  problems  and  the  great 
development  of  our  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. We  who  are  close  to  it,  even  though  we  have  an- 
cestors who  came  to  this  western  country  and  developed  it, 
can  hardly  appreciate  how  tremendous  was  that  task. 
Henry  Stanley,  who  certainly  had  a  right  to  know  what 
was  involved  in  the  development  of  a  new  country,  said 
treble  their  number  of  ordinary  Europeans  could  not  have 
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accomplished  what  the  Americans  have  done.  The  story 
of  their  achievement  reads  like  an  Epic  of  the  Heroic  Age. 
II  was  a  tremendous  task,  if  yon  go  back  only  a  hundred 
years  and  think  of  the  development  that  took  place  in  Amer- 
ica in  that  time.  A  continent  taken  possession  of,  twenty- 
nine  great  commonwealths  created,  some  of  them  larger 
than  the  British  Isles,  the  average  area  of  them  greater  than 
England,  Denmark  and  "Wales,  these  equipped  with  all  the 
machinery  of  modern  life.  For  forty  years  ten  acres  of 
wild  land  brought  into  cultivation  every  day ;  and  that  great 
continent  of  America  absorbing  the  energies  of  the  people 
who  came  here  in  the  first  immigrations,  and  absorbing 
men  from  the  old  world  until  they  came  here  at  the  rate 
of  a  million  a  year ! 

That  was  essentially  our  task  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  knew  little  and 
cared  less  about  the  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  there  were,  strange  to  say,  two  diametrically  op- 
posing principles  in  all  of  our  history  from  its  beginning 
as  an  independent  nation.  First  the  doctrine  of  isolation, 
and  second  the  doctrine  of  manifest  destiny.  We  have  al- 
ways believed  ourselves  a  great  people.  We  have  always 
believed  that  the  Almighty  looked  after  three  kinds  of  peo- 
ple— children,  fools  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Our 
history  seems  to  demonstrate  that  the  Almighty  had  a  pe- 
culiar feeling  and  a  particular  care  for  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  never  doubted  that  we  were  to  be 
the  great  dominant  power  in  the  western  world. 

Of  late  years  we  have  been  a  little  bit  uncertain  what 
our  national  destiny  was.  When  H.  G.  Wells  went  back  to 
England  the  last  time  from  America  he  said  when  you  ask 
the  American  in  regard  to  his  national  destiny  you  get  a 
rhetorical  blank  cartridge.  But  we  have  always  believed 
ourselves  a  great  nation;  and  yet  with  that  feeling  that 
the  Almighty  was  particularly  interested  in  America  and 
had  put  us  in  the  midst  of  vast  and  untouched  resources 
there  went  along  that  idea  of  isolation. 

Jefferson  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  it  would  take  a 
thousand  years  for  the  United  States  to  be  settled  to  the 
Mississippi  River;  and  Daniel  Webster  wanted  to  put  the 
limit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

When  a  great  Secretary  of  State  bought  Alaska  he  was 
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censured  up  and  down  the  country  for  buying-  snow  balls 
and  ice  bergs;  and  he  paid  for  that  magnificent  territory, 
three  times  the  size  of  Germany,  exactly  the  sum  that  it  cost 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  to  build  one  build- 
ing on  one  street  in  New  York  City. 

Always,  every  time  we  expanded,  there  were  some  peo- 
ple who  did  not  believe  in  it;  and  every  time  we  extended 
our  boundaries,  to  Hawaii,  to  the  Philippines,  to  a  virtual 
protectorate  over  Cuba  and  to  taking  in  Porto  Rico,  people 
said  to  think  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  to  think 
of  bis  advice  to  us  not  to  become  entangled  with  the  affairs 
of  Europe. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  was  delivered  before 
there  was  wireless  or  ocean  cables  or  steam  navigation,  or 
any  of  that  manifold  machinery  of  our  modern  life  which 
binds  all  nations  together  and  which  puts  Washington, 
capital  of  this  nation,  nearer  to  every  one  of  the  capitals  of 
the  world  than  any  one  of  those  capitals  was  to  another  in 
1789.  It  behooves  us  to  think  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  in  connection  with  the  postulates  upon  which  he 
himself  based  it. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Lord  Morley  once  said.  He  re- 
marked that  labels  are  devices  given  to  talkative  persons 
to  save  them  the  trouble  of  thinking ;  and  so  simply  to  desig- 
nate as  opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  some 
particular  development,  some  new  step,  is  simply  to  allow 
talkative  persons  to  save  themselves  the  process  of  thinking 
through  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself. 

Increasingly  with  the  end  of  the  century  people  began  to 
appreciate  that  the  oceans  were  no  longer  barriers,  but 
great  open  highways ;  that  America  could  not  longer  have 
her  destiny,  her  development,  and  keep  up  her  bar  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  could  not  afford  to  stand  absolutely  apart 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  this  war  came  upon  an 
unprepared  and  unsuspecting  America.  It  came  out  of  the 
blue,  and  it  came  to  us  because  of  these  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities that  the  Almighty  had  given  us. 

Our  vast  material  resources  made  us  the  dominant 
power  in  the  world.  I  have  not  the  time  and  I  have  not 
the  detailed  knowledge  that  would  permit  me  to  try  to 
analyze  and  philosophize  about  that  material  development 
except  to  point  out  that  far  and  beyond  every  other  nation 
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in  the  world  our  present  position  of  power  and  usefulness 
is  because  of  the  magnificent  resources,  material  resources, 
that  were  at  our  command.  We  went  into  the  war  tardily, 
as  I  believe,  but  we  went  in,  and  we  saved  our  soul,  and 
in  some  ways  we  did  a  magnificent  work. 

We  had  one  period  of  high  idealism,  we  had  great  strik- 
Lng  phrases.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  as  President 
of  the  United  States  a  man,  as  Lincoln  was,  a  master  of 
the  English  language,  and  able  to  sum  up  in  striking 
phrases  the  things  that  the  common  people  were  thinking ; 
and  so  we  went  through  that  war  united.  A  year  ago  I 
believe  America  was  united  as  she  had  never  been  before. 
So,  just  like  human  beings  everywhere,  we  thought  if  we 
could  only  get  through  this  war  we  could  go  back  to  our 
old  ways  of  doing  things ;  take  this  high  idealism  and  these 
striking  phrases  and  translate  these  phrases  of  the  war- 
time into  Shibboleths  and  into  formulas  which  would  enable 
us  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  reconstruction  and  all  the 
after-the-war  problems.  But  instead  of  anything  of  that 
sort  being  done  we  found  ourselves  in  what  Mr.  Taft  has 
we]l  called  the  Slough  of  Despond.  More  problems  on 
every  hand  than  we  ever  thought  of.  Absolutely  beyond 
all  bounds.  No  way  of  settling  things.  Threats  on  every 
hand.  We  found  ourselves  in  that  Slough  of  Despond  into 
which  we  human  beings  always  go  after  great  idealistic 
enterprises  in  which  all  the  ethical  principles  seem  to  be 
just  at  our  command  for  every-day  life. 

A  woman  once  went  to  the  editor  of  London  Punch  and 
she  said  to  him,  "My  dear  sir,  Punch  is  not  as  good  as 
it  used  to  be."  I  think  the  editor  gave  a  very  wonderful 
reply  when  he  said,  "My  dear  madam,  it  never  was."  Now 
that  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  nation.  The  nation  is  not 
as  good  and  not  as  strong  and  not  as  perfect  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  it  never  was,  and  it  never  will  be.  We  need  to 
remember  that  pregnant  remark  of  the  idealist  who  said, 
"The  moral  victory  is  always  more  dangerous."  It  is 
quite  easy  to  get  people  on  high  ethical  grounds  to  forget 
difficulties  and  go  into  great  enterprises.  It  is  another 
matter  for  them  to  have  the  courage  and  the  intelligence 
to  translate  those  striking  phrases  and  that  high  idealism 
into  the  formula  and  into  the  hard  work  that  will  settle 
the  problem  that  comes. 
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We  realize  more  and  more  that  the  danger  to  democracy 
from  within  is  greater  than  any  danger  that  could  come 
to  it  from  without;  and  that  the  nation  that  was  strong 
enough  to  repel  external  aggression  might  not  be  wise 
enough  to  set  its  own  house  in  order,  and  to  settle  the 
problems  which  modern  democracy  presents ;  and  every- 
body is  talking  about  the  new  order.  Lloyd  George  said 
less  than  a  month  ago,  and  the  message  was  sent  broadcast 
to  every  part  of  the  British  Empire: 

11  Millions  of  gallant  young  men  have  fought  for  the 
new  world.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  died  to  establish 
it.  If  we  fail  to  honor  the  promise  given  them  we  dis- 
honor ourselves. 

"What  does  the  new  world  mean?  What  was  the  old 
world  like?  It  was  a  world  where  toil  for  myriads  of  honest 
workers,  men  and  women,  purchased  nothing  better  than 
squalor,  penury,  anxiety,  wretchedness ;  a  world  scarred  by 
slums,  disgraced  by  sweating,  where  unemployment  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  industry  brought  despair  to  multitudes 
of  humble  homes ;  a  world  where  side  by  side  with  want 
there  was  waste  of  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  earth, 
partly  through  ignorance  and  want  of  forethought,  partly 
through  entrenched  selfishness. 

"If  we  renew  the  lease  of  that  world  we  shall  betray 
the  heroic  dead.  We  shall  be  guilty  of  the  basest  perfidy 
that  ever  blackened  a  people's  fame.  Nay,  we  shall  store 
up  retribution  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

"The  old  world  must  and  will  come  to  an  end.  No 
effort  can  shore  it  up  much  longer.  If  there  be  any  who 
feel  inclined  to  maintain  it  let  them  beware  lest  it  fall 
upon  them  and  overwhelm  them  and  their  households  in 
ruin. 

"It  should  be  the  sublime  duty  of  all  without  thought 
of  partisanship  to  help  in  the  building  up  of  the  new  world 
where  labor  shall  have  its  just  reward  and  indolence  alone 
shall  suffer  want." 

Now  this  call  to  a  new  order  in  the  old  world  is  the 
thing  concerning  which  I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  after- 
noon as  fellow-students  and  fellow-citizens,  not  in  dog- 
matism and  not  in  the  phrases  of  hard  and  fast  philosophy 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  the  presentation,  as  clearly 
as  I  may  give  it,  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  some  of  the 
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fundamental  things  as  we  face  this  new  order  of  things 
in  America  and  the  Old  World  with  its  background  of 
prejudices.     What  are  some  of  these  problems? 

Dr.  Magill  has  dealt  with  one  of  them,  and  I  do  not 
desire  to  more  than  mention  it.  We  have  in  these  last  two 
weeks  had  it  emphasized  from  every  possible  point  of  view 
because  of  the  birthday  of  Roosevelt.  In  other  words,  the 
national  illiteracy.  Seven  hundred  thousand  chaps  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  unable  to  write  their 
own  names!  We  had  supposed  this  melting  pot  was  work- 
ing. Now  we  find  that  it  has  not  worked  at  all;  and  in- 
creasingly, in  the  unrest  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  we 
find  so  much  of  it  in  centers  that  are  entirely  without  any 
real  claim  to  Americanization  at  all. 

I  wish  we  could  have  in  the  years  to  come  the  kind  of 
unity  that  in  a  way  was  foreshadowed  in  the  remark  of 
that  negro  soldier  in  one  of  the  southern  cantons.  He 
put  it  this  way,  he  said:  "It's  all  right  for  these  Too-tons. 
Who  did  they  have  to  fight  against  so  far?  Why,  nothing 
but  English  and  Irishmen  and  Frenchmen  and  Belgians, 
but,"  he  said,  "wait  until  us  angry  Saxons  get  after  them 
and  something  is  bound  to  happen." 

There  is  the  unity  of  feeling  and  life  that  America 
means.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Dr.  Suzzalo  was  talk- 
ing about  this  morning  in  Tomlinson  Hall  oh  what  America 
fundamentally  means.  It  means  something  different  from 
England  and  France,  and  all  these  people  have  come  to 
us  for  that  particular  thing — because  America  was  the  land 
of  opportunity,  of  individual  freedom,  of  religious  liberty, 
economic  freedom,  political  freedom;  all  of  these  things 
summed  up  go  to  make  America.  These  things  need  to 
be  re-interpreted  and  re-defined  in  terms  of  our  modern 
life,  and  they  need  to  be  re-emphasized  time  and  time 
again ;  and  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  these  people  come 
to  us  because  of  the  things  that  America  means  to  them. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  parade  of  Bohemians  in 
Cleveland,  and  two  of  the  banners  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly striking  and  important  for  us  native  Americans  to 
realize.  One  of  them  read  like  this:  "We  are  Americans 
through  and  by  the  spirit  of  our  own  nation."  Think  of 
what  a  Bohemian  thinks  of  America!  America  sums  up 
for  him  all  that  Bohemia  has  failed  to  have  for  the  last 
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four  years  under  the  iron  rule  of  Hapsburg  despotism; 
and  to  attempt  to  crush  out  of  that  man  his  essential  native 
Quality,  even  his  language,  is  to  destroy  something  that 
he  has  got  to  contribute  to  our  American  life. 

Another  banner  read,  " Americans,  do  not  be  discour- 
aged. We  have  been  fighting  these  tyrants  for  four  hun- 
dred years."  That  is  why  they  came  to  America,  and  one 
need  not  spend  much  time  in  pointing  out  that  the  most 
important  thing  that  our  public  education  can  do  today 
is  to  extend  itself  in  such  ways  and  under  such  intelligent 
direction  as  wTill  bring  home  increasingly  to  these  people 
the  essential  things  that  America  means. 

I  think  perhaps  it  may  be  a  re-interpretation  of  the  old 
truth,  "The  Bible  is  vital  today."  Not  because  we  need 
to  put  ourselves  back  again  into  Oriental  imagery  and  all 
the  connotations  of  Palestine.  The  Bible  remains  the  great- 
est book  in  the  world  because  the  fundamental  principles 
there  are  capable  of  re-definition  and  re-interpretation  in 
the  life  and  experience  of  every  man  and  women  and  in  the 
social  and  industrial  relations  of  every  age  and  of  every 
time. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  constitutional  government. 
It  is  fundamental.  There  is  nothing  more  un-American 
than  the  idea  of  the  soviet  organization  of  society,  or  the 
salvation  of  society  through  the  emergence  of  and  empha- 
sis upon  class  distinctions,  though  it  be  the  class  of  the 
proletariat  or  the  bourgeois  or  the  aristocracy  itself.  There 
is  no  place  in  America  for  direct  action,  as  that  is  now 
interpreted,  because  America  still  has,  from  bottom  to  top, 
all  the  constitutional  opportunities  that  any  free  man  ought 
to  ask  for  in  order  to  bring  about  a  change  in  public  opinion 
and  sentiment  and  an  agitation  which  is  at  the  same  time 
legitimate  and  absolutely  desirable  in  a  free  government. 

We  hear  too  much  in  these  days,  in  my  judgment,  some- 
times, of  the  rights  of  the  minority  and  too  little  of  its 
corollary,  the  rights  of  the  majority.  The  minority  lias 
a  right  to  try  and  create  itself  into  a  majority;  but  the 
thing  which  I  resented  more  than  anything  else  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  conscientious  objectors  and  in  that  small,  that 
intelligent,  that  university-trained  group  of  men  and  women 
who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  make  it  impossible 
for  America  to  carry  out  her  will  in  this  war,  the  criticism 
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I  have  had  was  not  criticism  of  a  wrong-headedness,  for 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  their  own  ideas,  but  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  appreciate  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Free  government  is  the  right  of  the  majority  to  carry 
out  its  will  after  all  possible  opportunities  have  been  given 
the  minority,  small  or  large,  to  make  its  will  effective  and 
to  persuade  other  people  to  believe  as  it  did. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  free  speech.  I  think  the 
Government  in  some  respects  made  some  mistakes  with 
respect  to  free  speech,  to  the  right  of  free  speech.  The 
fundamental  postulate  of  free  speech  in  America  is  that 
it  can  go  so  far  and  no  farther;  that  men  and  women, 
before  a  democracy  makes  up  its  mind  to  a  course  of  action, 
have  had  their  opportunity,  given  in  a  free  government 
in  press,  pulpit,  platform  and  everywhere  else,  to  carry 
on  agitation  for  their  particular  beliefs ;  but  I  believe  that 
no  government  can  exist,  and  especially  that  no  democratic 
government  can  exist  unless  eventually  it  has  the  right 
to  make  up  its  own  mind,  and  that  when  the  majority  view, 
carefully  cast  about  with  all  the  safeguards,  is  made  the 
will  of  the  nation  it  remains  the  will  of  the  nation  until  it 
has  been  changed  by  the  same  constitutional  methods  that 
made  that  will  effective  in  the  first  place. 

In  other  words,  a  re-definition  of  certain  of  these  fun- 
damental ideas  of  the  American  government  in  terms  of 
present-day  interests  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  connection  with  this  national  problem,  which  is  the  first. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  governmental  problem. 
Government,  we  have  it  with  us  always,  unless  we  are 
philosophical  anarchists  who  do  not  believe  in  government 
at  all.  " Politics,' '  said  DeToqueville,  "is  the  end  and  aim 
of  American  education."  No  DeToqueville  would  say  that 
about  America  at  the  present  day.  Politics  is  the  last  sub- 
ject in  which  Americans  are  interested — I  mean  intelligent 
Americans  who  make  the  public  opinion  of  the  country. 
It  is  so  easy  for  us  to  denominate  as  socialistic  that  ex- 
tending of  government  in  which  we  do  not  believe.  Again 
Lord  Morley's  definition:  "A  label  is  a  device  to  save  talk- 
ative people  the  trouble  of  thinking.''  You  call  a  man  a 
Bolshevik  and  you  have  said  all  you  need  to  say  about  him, 
just  because  you  do  not  like  the  kind  of  thinking  he  does. 

It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  call  things 
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socialistic  which  are  merely  an  extension  of  government 
control  over  industry  and  public  service,  and  then  think 
that  you  are  solving  the  problem  of  thinking  through  be- 
cause you  have  called  it  socialistic. 

Someone  has  put  it  this  way:  "Government  is  not  so 
much  what  to  do  as  when  and  how."  Now,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  government  is  extending  its  influence  more 
and  more  over  all  great  public  services.  If  you  think  of 
it,  you  will  know  that  our  fathers  and  mothers  had  their 
own  water  supply,  their  own  sewerage  system,  their  own 
household  industries.  Civilization  could  not  exist  today 
if ,  in  a  great  community  like  this,  the  great  public  services 
of  water  and  sanitation  and  health  and  transportation  and 
all  the  rest  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  public,  were 
not  under  the  control  of  the  government.  Government  is 
bound,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  to  extend  its  influence 
more  and  more  to  those  great  public  services  that  touch 
the  health,  the  comfort,  the  education  and  the  life  of  vast 
numbers  of  people. 

If  we  are  wise  we  shall  see  how  our  friends  across  the 
sea  are  trying  to  settle  their  problems  of  reconstruction. 
Let  me  use  a  single  illustration.  The  English  had  a  Min- 
ister of  Eeconstruction  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  war, 
a  man  of  Cabinet  rank,  who  was  studying  out  the  problem 
of  what  needed  to  be  done  in  that  great  British  Empire 
after  the  war  was  over.  It  had  fifteen  main  committees 
and  eighty-seven  sub-committees  working  all  the  time,  and 
here  is  the  result  of  one  of  them.  There  was  an  Electric 
Power  Supply  Committee,  made  up  of  the  leading  engi- 
neers of  the  country.  This  was  their  proposition,  that  all 
coal  for  domestic  consumption  should  be  absolutely  for- 
bidden; that  instead  of  transporting  heat  and  light  and 
power  in  the  form  of  coal  in  cars  from  the  pit  mouth  to 
the  cities  and  then  distributing  it  in  the  way  that  we  do 
in  modern  life,  you  should  have  in  England  only  sixteen 
power  stations ;  that  the  coal  should  go  immediately  from 
the  pit  mouth  to  one  of  these  great  mammoth  plants,  and 
that  you  should  heat  and  you  should  light  and  you  should 
give  power  to  the  whole  United  Kingdom  without  indi- 
vidual consumption  at  all;  and  the  result,  fifty-five  million 
tons  of  coal  less  consumed  and  seventy  million  dollars 
saved. 
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[s  it  ,,,,i  the  business  of  government,  if  it  looks  after 
our  welfare  and  education  and  transportation,  is  it  not 
jusj  ;|S  vital  to  our  life  in  these  modern  days  to  have  light 
an(]  heal  and  power;'  And  the  proposal  of  these  conserva- 
tive iin'iv.  rsity  trained  engineers  was  that  the  government 
should  go  absolutely  into  the  business  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  all  the  means  of  heat  and  light  and  power. 

Or,  taking  the  Housing  Commission,  it  proposed  that  the 
Gtovernmenl  should  immediately  build  three  hundred  thou- 
sand houses,  and  the  Labor  Party  came  along  with  its  great 
well  thought  out  reconstruction  policy  and  proposed  that 
the  Governmenl  should  build  a  million  houses  instead  of 
three  hundred  thousand. 

[f  we  are  wise  in  America  we  shall  attempt  to  under- 
stand thai  extension  of  Government  control  which  is  going 
on  at  such  a  rapid  rate  abroad. 

No  intelligent  person  has  a  right  understanding  of  the 
labor  problem  in  America  unless  he  has  read  that  marvelous 
reconstruction  program  of  the  English  Government,  a 
most  carefully  thought  out  program,  not  given  to  us  by 
the  dominant  political  party  in  Britain,  because  it  was  the 
exigency  of  the  war  days  that  made  the  elections  come  out 
as  they  did,  and  that  Labor  Party  holds  the  balance  of 
power  today,  and  there  is  a  proposition  for  an  entire  reor- 
ganization of  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  by  which  the 
surplus  of  all  goods  go  to  the  common  good. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  problem  which  is  the  great 
problem  of  our  modern  American  life.  It  is  a  problem  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  discuss  because  one  is  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  yet  I  do  not  intend  to  pass  it  to  one  side  on 
that  account — it  is  the  labor  problem  as  it  presents  itself 
in  America  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  at  a  New  York  dinner  recently 
put  it  this  way,  lie  said  the  time  is  coming  when  the  men  of 
the  working  classes,  the  men  without  property,  will  control 
the  destiny  of  this  world  of  ours. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  power  in  America  has  al- 
ready passed  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  America,  and 
is  increasingly  today  passing  into  the  hands  of  certain  great 
unified  highly  organized  bodies  and  classes  of  people.  The 
mosl  interesting  thin-  that  is  going  on  under  the  surface 
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today  is  that  well  conceived,  carefully  thought  out  plan  of 
the  Radicals,  the  Reds,  to  capture  the  labor  movement  in 
America.  Samuel  Gompers  is  having  the  fight  of  his  life 
on  his  hands  today  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  to  become  the  instrumen- 
tality of  what  is  called  here  the  Eadical  or  Red  element  in 
America.  That  Red  element  has  always  fought  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  until  the  last  few  years,  and  they 
have  adopted  that  very  interesting  device  of  the  Germans 
which  they  used  in  neutral  countries  and  which  they  used 
also  in  the  warring  nations,  known  as  Infiltration. 

The  men  who  are  at  present  the  dominant  factors  in  the 
labor  movement  in  this  country  are  the  Reds  within  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  said  that  Gompers 
would  have  lost  his  position  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  during 
the  war  if  it  had  not  been  that  President  Wilson  went  to 
Buffalo  and  gave  one  of  the  few  addresses  that  give  an  en- 
tire history  of  the  war,  and  it  was  through  his  vast  influence 
that  Gompers  was  saved,  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  I 
know  personally,  but  of  what  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  fact.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  great  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  vast  power,  that  great  construct- 
ive power  of  labor,  is  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  con- 
servatives and  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals  is  the  most 
important  single  problem  that  is  going  on  today. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  and  not  in  the  confidence  of  any 
group  of  labor  men,  but  I  should  like  to  mention  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  fundamental  demands  of  labor.  What  does 
labor  want!  In  the  first  place,  it  wants  the  establishment  of, 
and  it  ought  to  have,  the  establishment  of  the  minimum 
wage.  Not  a  minimum  wage  for  women  alone,  but  an  abso- 
lute minimum  wage  in  all  industries,  so  that  the  employers 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  any  service  except  by  that  mini- 
mum wage  or  above  it.  Labor  desires  less  hours  of  labor, 
and  any  man  who  is  engaged  in  such  a  monotonous  task 
as  is  involved  in  the  present  organization  of  industry, 
whether  in  the  mine  or  factory,  is  unquestionably  right  in 
asking  that  until  you  get  a  better  distribution  of  the  work 
you  haven't  a  right  to  drive  that  man  to  uncongenial  and 
routine  tasks  beyond  a  certain  minimum  of  hours.  You 
can  all  be  perfectly  sure  that  those  two  things  are  regarded 
by  every  intelligent  labor  leader  as  fundamental. 

15—49525  !  '         ' 
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In  the  second  place,  labor  intends  to  get  a  recognition 
of  the  right  to  collective  bargaining  through  representa- 
tive of  Its  own  choosing.  If  the  Steel  Corporation  desires 
to  be  represented  in  Congress,  or  elsewhere,  before  select 
committees,  whai  does  it  do?  It  gets  the  highest  paid  ex- 
pert,  usually  a  lawyer,  that  it  can  get,  and  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  his  fee  is.  Labor  has  exactly  the  same 
righl  to  be  represented  collectively  by  the  people  that  it 
chooses,  whether  those  people  are  within  the  individual  es- 
tablishment or  not.  That  was  the  crux  of  that  difficulty  in 
the  Industrial  Conference,  and  the  rock  upon  which  it  went 
to  pieces. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  Conference  at  the  very 
beginning  tied  itself  up  with  rules  and  regulations  that  made 
impossible  a  majority  vote,  so  that  you  could  not  pass  any 
fundamental  thing  without  having  all  three  groups,  labor, 
capital  and  the  public,  vote  in  favor  of  it.  A  majority,  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  who  composed  that  Industrial 
Conference  in  Washington  were  in  favor  of  some  kind  of 
recognition  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  Conference  got  it- 
self tied  up  in  a  lot  of  preliminary  rules  that  made  that 
impossible,  so  that  labor  went  out  and  the  Conference  went 
to  pieces. 

The  third  thing  that  labor  wants  is  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  industrial  concerns,  and  something  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  employment,  labor  and 
everything  else.  The  most  far-seeing  of  the  capitalists,  in 
my  judgment,  of  this  day,  is  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
and  his  proposals,  now  being  carried  out  in  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  of  representation  from  bottom  to 
top  and  the  compulsion  on  the  foreman  and  upon  the  man- 
agers to  hear  these  men  and  give  them  consideration,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  phases  that  has  come  from  the  em- 
ployers in  the  effort  to  allow  laboring  men  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  with  respect  to  the  management  of  great  indus- 
t  ii's.  It  is  in  the  line  of  democracy,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion at  all  that  any  thoroughgoing  reorganization  of  the  in- 
dusl  rial  life  of  the  nation  will  carry  with  it  a  recognition  of 
these  three  things  that  labor  wants,  namely,  a  minimum 
TOge,  the  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  recognition 
of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and  representation  by 
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whomsoever  they  please,  and  a  voice  in  the  management  and 
in  the  determination  of  the  policies  of  the  industry. 

Now  what  does  capital  want?  Capital  does  not  want  as 
much  as  it  did  ten  years  ago.  We  haven't  any  coal  barons 
today  who  regard  themselves  as  vice  regents  of  God  to  ad- 
minister their  business  as  they  please.  The  time  has  long- 
since  gone  by  when  the  American  people  for  one  moment  are 
going  to  recognize  autocracy  in  the  State,  or  are  going  to 
allow  any  man  to  act  on  the  theory,  as  Mr.  Baer  said,  the 
other  day,  that  he  was  not  accountable  to  anybody  but  God. 
These  rulers  by  divine  right  have  gone  entirely  out  of  fash- 
ion in  politics,  in  industry,  in  education  and  everywhere 
else.  The  whole  organization  of  the  life  of  the  world  is 
more  and  more  on  a  democratic  basis,  and  what  capital 
wants  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  tell  us,  just  as  Labor  is  per- 
fectly free  to  tell  us  what  it  wants. 

In  the  first  place,  capital  wants  re-emphasis  put  upon 
the  integrity  of  contracts.  There  is  nothing  more  disap- 
pointing in  the  present  organization,  in  the  present  troubles 
of  labor,  than  the  way  in  which  labor  unions  repudiate  their 
contracts  and  are  not  willing  to  live  up  to  them.  We  have 
got  to  insist  that  the  laboring  man  has  the  same  compulsion 
upon  him  to  observe  his  contract  as  the  capitalist.  There 
is  no  possible  excuse  for  a  strike  such  as  is  at  present  in 
New  York  among  the  printers  and  'longshore  men. 

The-  printers  of  New  York  are  out  of  favor  with  their 
International  Union,  having  repudiated  their  contracts,  and 
the  International  Union  is  trying  to  bring  them  back  into 
line.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  never  approved 
the  printer's  strike  in  New  York.  What  is  the  result?  The 
employers  of  printers  in  New  York  have  passed  a  rule  that 
no  man  shall  be  employed  in  their  plants  unless  he  is  a  mem- 
ber in  good  and  regular  standing  with  a  labor  organization 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a  violation  of  a  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  laboring  men  against  the  will  of  their  national 
officers  and  against  the  will  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
did  not  approve,  in  the  first  place,  the  steel  strike.  You 
must  not  blame  these  great  national  organizers  and  officials 
too  much,  because  back  of  and  at  the  side  of  the  laboring 
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man  is  going  on  this  great  struggle  for  the  leadership  of  the 
lal,(,r  affairs  of  this  country,  and  these  labor  leaders  have 
goj  to  go  along  with  the  wishes  of  the  rank  and  file  or  they 
lose  their  leadership. 

In  the  second  place,  capital  wants  to  find  some  way  of 
interesting  laborers  more  in  their  job.  The  laboring  man 
nsed  to  like  his  work  and  used  to  be  interested  in  his  prod- 
uct. Increasingly  it  is  true  that  we  have  lost  the  interest 
of  the  ordinary  man  in  his  job.  I  pity  the  man  that  does 
not  find  every  morning  as  he  wakes  up  a  new  day  in  which 
he  is  glad  to  be  alive,  and  glad  to  do  the  job  that  he  has  to 
do.  He  ought  to  be  in  some  other  job  if  each  morning 
there  is  not  a  new  vision  and  opportunity  coming  to  him 
to  do  the  thing  he  wants  to  do  with  his  life.  But  the  labor- 
ing man  of  this  country  is  not  interested  in  his  job,  speaking 
by  and  large,  in  that  way.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  soldier- 
ing, a  great  deal  of  shirking,  an  increasing  amount  of 
sabotage  in  the  labor  market ;  and  if  the  employer  can  find 
some  device,  or  devices,  that  will  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
ordinary  man  in  his  job  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  things 
he  can  do.  Increasingly  men  of  far  vision  are  trying  to 
work  out  profit  sharing  in  a  way  that  the  laborer  will  share 
with  the  employer  in  the  results  of  his  labor ;  and  if  that  can 
be  done  you  have  renewed  again  that  fundamental  interest 
in  the  product  that  is  brought  forth  by  labor,  which  is  one 
of  the  essential  things  for  production. 

In  the  next  place,  the  world  needs  production.  I  was 
talking  with  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  who  is  in  the 
shoe  business.  He  told  me  that  compared  with  last  year 
we  are  over  ninety  million  pairs  of  shoes  short.  Now  that 
is  to  be  duplicated  in  every  industry  in  this  country.  Never 
did  the  world  need  production  as  it  needs  it  today,  and  never 
were  there  so  many  people  who  wanted  work  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  as  there  are  today.  Europe,  in  a 
social  conflagration,  with  her  industries  prostrate  needs  the 
products  of  America,  and  never  have  we  had  less  product  to 
give  her  or  more  difficulty  in  getting  production. 

As  I  understand  it,  therefore,  capital  wants  three  things. 
It  wants  an  over-emphasis  upon  the  integrity  of  the  con- 
tract; it  wants  some  kind  of  device  to  get  the  interest  of 
the  worker,  and  it  wants  to  get  increasing  production  so 
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that  it  can  make  its  own  profit,  as  large  as  it  legitimately 
ought  to  be,  and  so  it  will  have  the  means  to  pay  laborers 
the  living  wage  that  they  have  a  right  to  demand. 

Now  sometimes  we  talk  as  if  that  were  all  the  parties  to 
this  labor  problem.  But  there  is  a  third  party,  and  that 
third  party,  unless  it  gets  what  it  wants,  government  has 
ceased  to  function.  I  speak  of  the  public.  In  Europe  be- 
fore the  war,  in  Germany  particularly,  and  in  England  also, 
labor  did  not  have  to  carry  all  the  wear  and  tear  and  break- 
age which  is  indispensable  in  the  human  machine  that  we 
have  built  up  in  our  modern  life.  If  a  man  was  injured  in 
an  industry  the  industry  compensated  him.  If  he  lost  his 
job  there  was  the  Labor  Exchange  to  find  him  another.  If 
he  came  down  with  old  age  and  penury  there  was  the  old 
age  pension  to  give  him  at  least  a  pittance  to  carry  on  his 
life.  In  Germany  and  England,  'although  England  was  far 
beyond  Germany,  the  common,  ordinary  man  found  in  the 
Government  a  very  present  help  in  every  time  of  trouble, 
and  the  industry  and  the  public  as  a  whole  had  to  carry 
the  ,wear  and  tear  and  breakage  which  is  as  indispensable 
to  industry  with  humanity  as  it  is  with  machinery. 

Now  what  does  the  public  want!  The  public  has  come 
to  understand  that  only  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  can 
assure  the  three  things  which  are  indispensable  with  our 
increasing  idea  of  the  social  values,  namely,  a  humane  day, 
a  clean  environment  and  a  living  wage;  and  the  public, 
through  legislation,  is  going  to  assure  every  laboring  man 
those  three  things,  a  humane  day,  a  clean  environment  and 
a  living  wage. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  the  public  going  to 
do?  I  hope  that  all  of  you  have  read  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  that  Senator  Beveridge 
ever  gave,  which  he  gave  in  Indianapolis  last  week  in  con- 
nection with  Colonel  Roosevelt's  birthday.  It  is  a  great 
speech  because  here  was  a  man  very  close  to  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, who  went  through  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
a  great  many  of  those  struggles,  and  he  tries  to  interpret 
to  us  what  the  Roosevelt  era  really  meant.  A  most  strik- 
ing and  interesting  thing  there  is  that  he  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  emphasized  time  and  again  and 
again  to  capital  and  labor,  the  fact  that  the  nation  was 
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supreme,  above  every  other  interest,  and  that  labor  and 
capital  had  to  get  together  and  settle  their  difficulties  with- 
out infringing  upon  the  public  interest. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  message  which  needs  to  be  given 
more  than  that  particular  message  today.  Above  the  de- 
mands of  labor  and  above  the  requirements  of  capital  is 
the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  somebody  has 
got  to  emphasize  that  fact. 

Here  again  may  I  point  out  that  there  needs  to  be  an 
emphasis  upon  two  things,  namely,  upon  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  upon  the  power  of  the  majority  to  enforce 
its  will,  if  necessary,  upon  a  recalcitrant  minority.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  fundamental  in  a  democratic  govern- 
ment as  in  any  other  kind  of  a  government.  I  doubt  whether 
labor  ever  gave  a  more  insulting  message  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  than  was  sent  to  Secretary 
Wilson  from  Indianapolis  yesterday.  If  you  will  read  the 
editorial  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  this  morning  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  it  in  saying  that  no  organization  in  America 
has  a  right  to  write  that  kind  of  a  thing  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  coming  to  be  a  show-down  in  America,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  merits  of  any  particular  controversy,  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  nation  at  all  whose  interests  are  paramount  and 
whose  power  over  labor  and  capital  is  immutable,  and  that 
cannot  be  changed  in  any  particular  by  either  labor  or 
capital.  Emphasis  upon  the  rights  of  the  nation  over  and 
above  the  rights  of  any  individual  or  organization  is  the 
fundamental  thing  that  the  public  needs  and  wants. 

We  are  coming  very  soon  to  the  discussion  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  a  most 
interesting  proposition,  the  proposition  to  take  away  from 
labor  in  the  great  public  services,  that  is  the  firemen,  the 
police,  the  railroads,  the  right  to  strike.  We  are  threat- 
ened with  direct  action  on  that  proposition  and  a  general 
strike.  We  were  threatened  with  a  general  strike  unless 
Mr.  Mooney  was  unconditionally  pardoned  out  of  the  San 
Quentin  penitentiary  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.  We  had  no  such  general  strike.  If  as  a  result  of 
congressional  action  we  can  have  in  America  a  general 
strike   I   am  not  at  all  sure,  as  an  American  citizen,  but 
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that  I  should  welcome  the  day ;  but  along  with  taking  away 
from  certain  people  engaged  in  indispensable  public  serv- 
ices the  right  to  strike  there  has  got  to  go  also  compulsory 
arbitration.  You  cannot  do  the  one  without  doing  the  other. 
And  the  next  most  important  problem  in  American  politics 
is,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  whether  you  are  going  to  take 
away  from  the  indispensable  public  services  the  power  to 
strike  and  put  in  force  at  the  same  time,  upon  both  capital 
and  labor,  compulsory  arbitration. 

That  is  what  the  laborer  wants,  as  I  understand  it; 
that  is  what  the  employer  wants,  and  I  believe  that  is  what 
the  public  wants  and  is  going  to  insist  upon. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  present  them- 
selves in  this  new  order.  If  I  had  time  I  should  like  to 
deal  with  the  international  problem,  our  attitude  towards 
our  allies  whose  sacrifices  have  been  so  much  greater  and 
whose  interests  are  so  much  greater — the  European  prob- 
lem— than  ours.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  attitude 
toward  our  enemies,  because  there  is  a  certain  obligation 
and  responsibility  at  their  door  as  well.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  leadership  of  America,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  is  of  increasing  influence ;  that  we  face  a  Europe 
in  ruin,  in  a  social  conflagration;  that  we  have  an  America 
mobilized  and  with  untouched  resources ;  that  a  knowledge 
of  certain  fundamentals  of  Europe  and  of  all  the  world 
is  necessary  now  as  it  was  not  necessary  before,  and, 
whether  we  like  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  present  form 
or  not,  the  great  common  hope  of  humanity  is  to  try  the 
experiment,  as  the  alternative  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of 
Bolshevism  throughout  the  world  and  anarchy  on  the  part 
of  people  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  these  recurring  wars, 
and  who  do  not  intend  to  have  their  sons  and  their  pos- 
sessions swept  away  again  in  a  great  disaster  like  that 
through  which  we  have  just  passed.  There  is  that  inter- 
national problem  as  well. 

If  you  wanted  to  live  at  ease  in  this  world  you  ought  to 
have  lived  a  hundred  years  ago  and  not  be  living  in  these 
great  pregnant  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century ;  and  when 
you  stop  to  think  about  it,  living  at  ease  is  neither  for  a  na- 
tion or  an  organization  or  an  individual  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world.     People  who  try  to  escape  responsibility  cut 
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themselves  off  from  what!  They  do  not  cut  themselves  off 
from  death,  but  they  do  cut  themselves  off  from  leadership, 
Prom  tli«'  opportunity  of  doing  their  part,  and  from  that 
fine  thing  which  comes  to  people  who  use  their  God-given 
powers  in  the  best  way  that  they  possibly  can  in  a  world, 
complicated  it  may  be,  but  bound,  if  every  person  does  his 
best,  to  be  a  better  world  as  the  result  of  the  present  people 
living  in  it. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  old  story  of  the  negro  is 
not  wry  appropos  of  people  today.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
negro  before  the  war,  and  he  used  to  like  to  go  to  the  meet- 
ings, and  lie  came  back  from  one  of  them  and  his  master 
said  to  him,  " Sambo,  you  are  a  Presbyterian,  aint  you?" 
Sambo  said  "Yes."  "Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
predestination!"  "Yes."  "Do  you  believe  you  are  elected 
to  be  saved!"  and  Sambo  said  "Yes,  I  is."  And  then  the 
old  master  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Sambo,  do  you  think  I 
am  elected  to  be  saved?"  and  the  old  colored  man  scratched 
his  head  and  finally  said  to  his  master,  "I  never  done  heard 
of  anybody  being  elected  who  wasn't  a  candidate." 
(Laughter.) 

The  universality  of  that  great  American,  Lincoln,  is  no 
better  shown  than  in  the  fact  that  the  great  utterances  of 
his  life  can  be  applied  to  other  crises  than  that  through 
which  he  was  passing.  Will  you  permit  me  in  closing  to 
quote  from  Abraham  Lincoln's  address  to  Congress  on  the 
first  of  December,  of  the  year  1862,  and  see  whether  those 
words  apply  in  any  sense  to  the  situation  in  which  we  Amer- 
icans find  ourselves  on  this  closing  day  of  October  in  the 
year  1819?    He  said: 

'  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty, 
and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion,  and  as  our  case  is  new 
so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall 
ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our  country.  Fellow  citi- 
zens, we  cannot  escape  history.  We  will  be  remembered  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass 
will  write  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion. We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  best  hope  on 
earth." 

L  thank  you  very  much.     (Applause.) 
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III.  MASONIC  TEMPLE  AUDITORIUM. 

Vice-Pkesident  W.  A.  Denny,  Anderson,  Presiding. 
Community  Singing. 

Address — "The  Relation  of  Libraries  to  the  Educational 
System."  Chalmers  Hadley,  President  American  Library 
Association. 

Address — "Education  in  Financial  Sanity. "  Shailer 
Mathews,  University  of  Chicago. 

IV.  MERIDIAN  STREET  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

Vice-Pkesjdent  H.  K.  Kenyon,  Westfield,  Presiding. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order.  After  community 
singing  the  chairman  introduced  Dr.  Wm.  A.  McKeever,  of 
Kansas,  who  spoke  as  follows. 

HAVE  WE  BLASTED  AWAY  THE  ROCK  OF  AGES?* 

Dk,  Wm.  A.  McKeevek,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Friends,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  That  fine 
boy  that  just  stood  up  here  and  led  the  music  was  in  my 
school  when  he  was  knee  high,  and  he  saw  me  trying  to  lead 
the  music  and  he  learned  it  and  can  do  it  well.  Everybody 
give  him  three  loud  claps.  I  thank  you.  Get  your  mind 
off  me.  He  is  one  of  about  iive  or  ten  thousand.  I  am 
proud  of  all  of  them.  I  love  all  of  them  too.  I  meet  them 
all  over  America — these  fine  young  fellows  and  girls  too, 
that  have  been  in  my  school  and  college  life,  and  most  of 
them  intimately,  in  my  classes  or  lecture  courses. 

You  have  a  right  to  know  who  the  speaker  is — not  that 
he  amounts  to  a  hill  of  beans  this  afternoon  necessarily,  but 
you  ought  to  know  where  he  is  from  and  what  he  is  driving 
at,  in  order  to  understand  what  he  means  by  his  message. 
Now,  for  a  score  of  years — this  is  my  twentieth— I  have 
been  in  one  of  the  two  state  schools  of  Kansas ;  that  is,  the 
State  Agricultural  College  for  thirteen  and  a  half  years  and 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  for  six  or  seven,  but  only  a 
part  time  servant  at  the  University,  the  only  department  of 
child  welfare,  however,  in  any  university,  I  believe.     Half 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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0f  ji,r  fcime  I  am  free  to  go  and  come  over  the  nation,  as  I 
i  iv  to  do,  speaking  to  the  teachers  and  parents  and  whom- 
ever  else  I  might  chance  to  meet  in  audiences  and  talking 
on  my  only  one  theme,  namely,  young  humanity.  It  hap- 
pen.m'|  recently  I  was  appointed  to  try  to  organize  a  depart- 
ment of  juvenile  welfare,  an  extension  department  of  the 
greal  national  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  so 
part  of  my  time  is  devoted  to  that. 

When  the  great  war  struck  us  we  had  the  biggest  busi- 
ness, the  biggest  commerce,  the  biggest  education  and  the 
biggest  science  and  the  biggest  everything  suggesting  mate- 
rial wealth  in  the  world  of  progress — the  biggest  everything 
mankind  had  ever  known,  but  by  slow  degrees  we  have  be- 
come obsessed  on  those  so-called  big  things  and  big  issues, 
and  we  have  lost  out  of  them  what  I  said  this  morning,  and 
I  repeat  it  now,  as*  the  only  one  great  thing  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  common  man.     I  say,  by  degrees  the  world  has 
become  obsessed  on  art  and  science  and  education  and  com- 
merce for  their  own  sakes,  and  has  lost  out  of  them  that  one 
great  thing  as  the  measure  of  it,  common  mankind,  and 
when  man  gees  out  of  any  business,  great  or  small,  your 
business  or  mine,  then  God  goes  out  of  it.     You  take  man 
and  God  out  of  any  business  and  it  is  as  cheap  as  the  trash 
in  the  back  alley  here,  and  that  is  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  world  when  the  great  war  struck.     We  had  forgotten 
these  greater  things  and  these  greater  issues.     We  had  for- 
gotten that  nothing  in  this  world  is   really  worth  while 
unless  it  can  measure  up  in  terms  of  human  need  and  human 
welfare  and  spiritual  nurture  for  human  kind  and  spiritual 
significance,  and  I  stand  on  that  platform  today.     As  I  said 
to  another  audience  this  morning  and  I  say  now,  there  never 
were  perhaps  as  many  thinkers  in  the  world  as  there  are 
now,  and  yet  there  may  be  ever  so  much  confusion.    Every- 
body is  asking  where  are  we  headed,  who  are  we  and  where 
we  are  going  and  what  is  the  meaning?     That  one  tre- 
mendous question  is  up  now— what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
life  we  are  trying  to  live,  and  we  must  struggle  through  it 
and  try  to  solve  it  and  get  under  the  topic  a  little  more 
litis  afternoon. 

I  said  this  morning  that  this  strife,  this  turmoil  in  the 
commercial  world  today  is  some  more  of  that  old  spoils  sys- 
tem that  we  unknowingly,  unwittingly  have  developed  in  the 
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schools  in  the  past  generations,  materializing  them,  mak- 
ing things  and  positions  and  additions  to  material  wealth 
and  individual  achievement  and  individual  contest  and  the 
idea  of  struggle  and  strife  and  the  power  that  makes  right, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  believe,  as  I  said  this  morning, 
that  during  the  past  generations  in  the  schools  of  America 
we  have  sowed  to  the  wind  and  we  must  now  needs  reap  the 
whirlwind,  and  we  must  come  back.  There  is  more  religion 
in  the  world  today  than  ever  before,  but  it  is  more  confused 
and  more  confusing  and  we  lose  certain  of  its  relationship 
to  us  and  to  mankind,  and  especially  are  we  losing  certain 
of  its  true  and  proper  relationship  to  the  young  humanity 
with  whom  we  are  dealing.  So  the  question  has  come  up 
again  and  again,  with  the  war  period,  with  its  seeming 
atheism  and  at  times  its  apparent  forgetting  of  God  and 
Christ  and  of  all  our  finer  things  in  religion,  is  it  true  that 
we  have  blasted  away  the  very  Eock  of  Ages?  Oh,  it  can- 
not be ;  it  is  not  so.  It  may  be  we  have  blasted  away  some 
of  our  traditional  customs  and  practices  in  religion.  It  may 
be  that  many  of  our  human  creeds  have  been  torn  asunder 
and  scattered  hither  and  yon;  oh,  yes,  but  the  eternal  truth 
of  the  ages,  the  Eock  of  Ages,  that  deep  and  abiding  spirit 
power  which  is  the  essential  part  of  all  human  kind  and  that 
sense  of  touch  with  the  greatest  and  only  great  force  in  the 
universe — that  is  not  gone  out  of  the  world ;  that  is  here,  as 
ever  it  has  been,  as  ever  it  will  be.  I  asked  that  you  sing 
that  dear  old  song,  the  Eock  of  Ages.  You  did  not  do  it 
very  well.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
singing  that  song.  I  wanted  you  to  sing  it  for  me.  You 
did  it  well  enough,  but  take  me  back  many  years  ago  to  the 
time  when  that  old  song  kept  repeatedly  coming  into  my 
young  life  and  influencing  that  life.  The  greatest  power  in 
the  world  is  sentiment,  is  spiritual  power.  We  found  that 
out  by  degrees  after  we  got  into  the  war.  We  thought  that 
the  greatest  force  in  the  world  was  physical.  We  thought 
the  enemy  for  the  time  being  had  the  greatest  power  under 
heaven,  a  great  war  machine,  and  we  made  another  to  go 
up  against  his  and  knock  it  to  pieces,  but  before  we  suc- 
ceeded in  knocking  his  war  machine  to  pieces  with  another 
more  terrific  force  we  discovered  that  was  not  essentially 
and  fundamentally  the  fight  at  all,  that  it  was  a  clash  in  the 
spirit  world,  a  clash  of  philosophies ;  it  was  a  fight  between 
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two  definitions  of  what  mankind  is,  of  what  humanity  is,  of 
what,  truly  and  properly  speaking,  human  destiny  is.  It 
was  a  clash  between  two  philosophies  of  education  and 
training  and  guidance  of  mankind,  and  it  is  not  clear  yet, 
i  be  field  is  not,  but  is  getting  clearer  all  the  time,  the  great- 
est force  in  the  universe  is  not  material  at  all,  but  it  is 
spiritual;  that  the  great  eternal  Eock  of  Ages  is  here  as 
n.ver  before,  that  it  lives  in  the  lives  and  hearts  of  men, 
only,  however,  in  proportion,  as  it  may  develop  in  our  dis- 
cussion, as  individual  men  are  drawn  through  the  period  of 
-row  in--  years  to  participate  in  certain  fundamental  in- 
stincts and  dispositions  and  desires  that  belong  to  all  man- 
kind. 

There  have  been  two  general  faults,  I  think,  with  ref- 
erence to  this  Rock  of  Ages,  to  this  spiritual  power  that 
is  resident  in  the  life  of  all  humanity.  The  church  people 
have  tried  to  save  the  world  on  religion  alone.  It  cannot 
be  done.  You  take  religion  out  by  itself  and  preach  it  and 
try  to  save  the  world  with  it  and  let  the  balance  of  men's 
lives  and  practices  go  as  they  will,  haphazard,  anyway, 
indifferently  to  that,  when  you  proceed  with  religion  alone, 
you  lose;  it  cannot  be  done.  The  schools  are  rather  bent 
on  the  other  tack,  that  they  try  to  save  the  world  without 
religion,  and  they  have  pretty  near  failed  on  that  score. 

Here  we  have  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  now 
struggling  all  around  us  in  what  we  call  the  industrial  and 
the  economic  world.  You  know  what  that  great  world  needs 
to  do  more  than  anything  else?  It  needs  a  great  prolonged 
prayer  meeting,  so  that  men  who  work  in  shops  and  stores 
and  factories,  so  that  men  who  employ  men  in  shops  and 
stores  and  factories,  will  understand  that  the  one  and  first 
meat  concern  is  to  be  right  and  well  adjusted  to  the  eter- 
nal spiritual  verities  of  human  life  and  destiny.  That 
is  what  we  need.  I  want  to  warn  you,  as  I  see  it  and  I  have 
studied  it  many  years,  that  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  to  fight  their 
issues  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  until  some  kind  of  spi- 
rit ual  force  and  power  and  supremacy  is  recognized  in  it, 
and  then  it  will  come. 

We  have  taught  selfishness  in  the  schools.  We  have 
taught  that  life  is  a  kind  of  game  of  grab  and  take  it  away 
from  somebody,  and  the  shrewdest  and  keenest  and  cun- 
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ningest  have  the  best  right  to  prevail  in  life  and  business. 
We  have  taught  that  and  I  tell  you  it  is  false,  and  I  chal- 
lenge you  on  that  score,  fellow-teachers.  We  have  got  to 
get  away  from  it.  We  have  got  to  put  fellowship  in  schools. 
We  have  got  to  quit  defining  success  as  getting  something 
and  getting  something  away  from  somebody.  We  have  got 
to  go  to  the  community  where  the  so-called  successful  man 
lives  and  determine  whether  or  not  that  community  is  a 
success  because  of  his  life  there.  That  is  a  far  better  test. 
You,  sir,  are  regarded  as  a  successful  man.  I  want  to 
know  where  you  live  and  whether  your  community  is  a 
successful  community  because  you  are  there  and  your  life 
is  contributing  to  its  well-being  and  its  spiritual  worth. 
We  have  got  to  have  that  test  or  we  are  going  to  lose ;  we 
are  losing.  But  mark  you  this,  we  may  spoil  an  entire 
generation  of  the  young;  we  may  lead  them  astray  so  they 
will  forget  God,  but  this  one  thing  abideth,  God  will  keep 
sending  into  the  world  his  great  eternal  stream  of  inno- 
cent, unspoiled  childhood,  as  these  youngsters  grow  up 
through  their  life,  once  at  least,  every  single  one  of  them 
that  is  a  normal  child  will  have  an  eternal  hunger  and 
thirsting  after  the  righteousness  of  God.  Isn't  that  won- 
derful, that  the  Creator  of  this  world  has  put  it  in  such 
fashion  that  even  our  apostacy,  even  our  atheism,  even  our 
prudishness,  even  our  materialism  will  not  spoil  this  eter- 
nal heritage  that  keeps  coming  up  out  of  the  hearts  of 
infantile  and  juvenile  humanity.  Isn't  young  humanity  a 
wonderful  thing?  Aren't  children  wonderful?  Aren't  they 
charming  to  you?  You  want  to  practice  religion  in  your 
schools.  Call  your  boys  together  who  have  been  quarrel- 
ing over  things  and  racing  to  defeat  one  another  and  get 
things,  and  say  to  them,  "Boys  and  girls,  you  are  the  only 
great  things  we  have  in  the  school.  You  are  the  dearest 
of  all,  you  boys  and  girls.  We  don't  want  you  to  offend 
one  another.  We  don't  want  you  to  succeed  if  you  have 
to  trample  on  one  another's  rights,  to  push  the  weaker 
down  and  out.  The  dearest  thing  in  the  world  is  you  boys 
and  girls,  and  we  love  you  and  want  to  keep  you  here. 
You  belong  to  us,  and  that  cheers  us  and  makes  us  glad 
to  come  here  and  work  hard  here,  bless  your  hearts.' '  That 
would  be  some  of  the  practice  of  religion — that  dear  fellow- 
ship which  is  the  spirit  power  and  which  is  the  Eock  of 
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iges  working  in  your  heart  and  mine.  I  say  the  school 
needs  that  and  I  say  in  that  particular  way  and  in  that 
practical  way,  the  school  may  not  teach  religion,  but  it 
can  act  religion  so  plainly  it  will  spell  its  own  meanings 
mil  of  the  hearts  of  young  humanity,  but  the  fault  in  reli- 
gion has  been  a  disposition  to  pull  the  religious  instinct 
out  of  its  place  in  the  whole  life  and  put  it  up  on  a  kind 
of  pedestal  by  itself  and  say,  "Here,  this  is  the  thing  that 
saves  the  soul  and  saves  the  world.' '  I  tell  you  that  is 
false  and  that  is  abnormal. 

I  tell  you  that  rightly  developed  and  trained  the  instinct 
for  industry,  for  working  with  the  hands,  will  also  save 
the  soul.  I  tell  you  likewise  that  the  child,  the  boy,  the 
girl,  that  is  not  trained  to  work  with  his  hands  and  to  join 
hearts  and  hands  with  the  great  mass  of  common  young 
people,  boys  and  girls,  so  that  you  may  know  them  and 
understand  them  and  be  in  love  with  them  through  this 
industrial  practice,  so  that  he  may  thus  experience  some 
of  the  great  race  life  and  have  democratized  his  own  per- 
sonality— I  tell  you  without  that  thing  religion  is  thin  and 
practically  impossible  in  an  ordinary  life,  so  I  say  rightly 
trained  and  safeguarded  and  used  in  individual  life,  indus- 
trial training  helps  to  save  the  soul.  Likewise  social  train- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  whole  life,  and  you 
take  a  youth  and  shut  him  in  a  place  to  himself  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  while  he  is  growing  through  that 
social  period  in  the  middle  teens,  he  will  be  unsocial  and 
a  part  of  him  will  be  retarded  or  undeveloped  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  save  his  very  soul,  because  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  him  is  missing.  We  need  a  whole  lifetime  for 
training  the  young — one  that  will  give  recognition  to  all 
of  the  great  human  instincts  and  dispositions  and  desires. 

Children  have  a  divine  interest  in  play  when  they  are 
little.  Boys  of  a  certain  age  have  a  divine  interest  in  fight- 
ing. When  I  come  to  your  town  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
you  how  your  little  children  pray,  because  they  don't,  un- 
loss  you  make  them  or  get  them  to.  Now,  don't  spoil  this. 
Don't  put  anything  down  there.  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
when  I  come  to  this  town,  "How  do  your  little  children 
play'  God  whispers  sweetly  into  their  souls  and  says, 
"Little  one,  run  and  play,  and  you  expand  your  nature 
and  make  it  glad  and  strong  and  superb."     The  praying 
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Avill  later  take  care  of  itself.  At  a  certain  age  the  boys 
in  yonr  town  are  divinely  interested  in  fighting.  How  do 
the  boys  in  your  town  fight?  For  awhile  the  normal  boys 
with  red  blood  in  their  veins  would  rather  go  to  a  big 
dog-fight  than  a  prayer  meeting.  You  know  I  am  telling 
you  the  truth,  and  you  know  that  God  made  them  that  way, 
and  therefore  that  is  a  divine  disposition.  How  do  the 
boys  of  your  town  fight!  Tell  me  that.  I  don't  ask  you 
how  they  finish  the  fight  in  the  long  run,  just  now,  although 
I  shall  want  to  know.  I  know  how  they  started.  They 
started  by  biffing  one  another  in  the  face  and  bloodying 
one  another's  nose  and  blacking  one  another's  eyes,  but 
how  do  they  finish  that  fight  f  How  do  you  use  that  divine 
instinct  in  your  training  procedures  so  as  to  bring  out  of 
it  manly  courage  and  power  and  supremacy  and  spiritual 
strength  to  prevail  over  the  coarser  and  more  brutish  things 
of  life?  How  do  your* boys  fight?  I  am  talking  about  reli- 
gion now.  I  am  talking  about  saving  the  whole  life,  not 
a  fragment  of  it.  I  am  hitting  at  the  futility  of  trying  to 
save  the  fragment  of  a  life  and  leave  the  rest  of  it  go. 

All  over  America  the  ministers  are  opening  on  a  text 
and  preaching  old  folks'  sermons,  and  not  a  young  person 
in  the  audience,  while  the  young  crowd  is  down  where  God 
has  lured  them  to  go,  where  games  and  fun  and  recreation 
and  that  sort  of  thing  is,  and  the  church  is  losing  as  never 
before.  I  have  traveled  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  miles  since 
this  school  year  began,  and  I  hear  the  same  cry  almost 
everywhere:  "Mr.  McKeever,  we  are  losing  the  young 
crowd. ' '  Yes,  I  have  seen  it  going  on  close  around  here, 
less  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Indianapolis.  We  had  a 
delightful  old  folks'  Sunday  evening  service.  How  those 
dear  old  songs  stirred  us  and  the  preaching  and  all,  but 
the  young  crowd  was  100  per  cent  absent.  I  wanted  to 
find  them.  Where  do  you  suppose  I  found  them  Sunday 
evening?  I  found  them  down  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  a 
great  mass  of  them  struggling  to  get  in.  What  church 
was  it?  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  name  over  the  door.  The 
inscription  was,  "This  is  a  four-gun  play."  We  call  them 
names  and  say  they  are  bad  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
when  God  made  them  to  desire  the  things  they  are  chasing 
after  in  this  community  life.    I  say  they  are  divine. 

I  say  that  our  education  has  proceeded  on  another  false 
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assumption;  that  mankind  is  predominantly  selfish  and 
grasping  and  is  shrewd  and  cunning  in  his  disposition  to 
take  something  away  from  somebody  and  keep  it  from  some- 
body. I  tell  you  that  we  must  have  a  new  definition,  a 
new  order  of  things.  Here  I  am  proceeding  on  the  fun- 
damental assumption  that  mankind  is  predominantly  un- 
selfish, that  he  is  full  of  latent  righteousness,  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  divine  glory  hidden  and  wrought  in  his  life 
and  it  needs  to  be  awakened  and  given  the  right  thing  to 
do  and  it  will  predominate  and  make  him  glad  because  of 
its  effects  and  because  of  the  interests  that  he  draws  into 
his  career.  I  lay  this  down  now,  that  ordinary  busy  men 
and  women  are  predominantly  spiritual,  that  they  are  pre- 
dominantly unselfish,  that  they  are  stuffed  full  of  latent 
righteousness,  that  we  have  been  teaching  the  converse  of 
this  and  have  been  keeping  that  righteousness  asleep  in 
them,  that  we  need  a  new  program  of  schools  that  will  take 
this  as  a  new  assumption,  that  all  ordinary  young  mankind 
is  predominantly  good  and  wholesome  and  righteous  and 
divine,  and  then  look  for  the  wholesome  and  divine  pro- 
cedures so  as  to  unfold  these  young  lives  beautifully,  as 
it  ought  to  be  done. 

Boy  and  girls,  you  are  my  school  now.  Here  is  little 
Tommy  Tinker  over  here.  Tommy,  will  you  stand  up.  You 
get  up,  will  you,  this  first  man  over  here.  (Indicating.) 
Now,  little  Tommy  Tinker  is  back  in  school,  boys  and  girls. 
You  know  we  have  been  sort  of  feeling  ill  about  Tommy. 
He  has  been  missing  school  about  half  the  time.  You  know 
he  has  been  failing  in  some  of  his  classes,  Tommy  has,  but 
I  was  over  to  his  house.  He  lives  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
school.  The  roads  are  bad.  His  father  has  been  sick  and 
he  has  been  doing  a  whole  man's  work,  Tommy  has,  and  I 
have  decided  to  give  him  a  credit  of  100  per  cent  on  the 
work  he  does  at  home  and  average  it  up  with  his  arithmetic 
and  grammar  lessons.  Boys  and  girls,  all  in  favor  of  that, 
clap  your  hands.  Come  on.  (Applause.)  Thank  you, 
Tommy.     That  is  fine. 

Now,  here  is  Susy  Simpkins  back  here.  (Indicating.) 
Susy,  will  you  stand  up  please.  Now,  boys  and  girls,  you 
know  Susy  has  been  missing  a  good  many  days  and  has  been 
tardy  three  or  four  times.  We  were  going  to  be  the  best 
school  in  the  community  and  now  we  have  lost  our  average 
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because  Susy  has  been  tardy.  I  heard  some  of  you  talking 
about  that  and  talking  about  her.  I  have  found  out  why 
Susy  has  been  tardy.  Her  mamma  has  been  sick  and  she 
has  been  getting  breakfast  and  doing  the  house  work  and 
getting  up  an  hour  earlier  than  the  rest  of  them,  and  pass- 
ing in  her  grades  pretty  well  at  that.  Now,  all  that  will 
forgive  Susy  for  this,  clap  their  hands.  (Applause.) 
Thank  you,  Susy.     They  have  forgiven  you. 

Now,  that  is  religion ;  that  is  fellowship ;  that  is  extend- 
ing the  community  consciousness  not  into  the  things  of  the 
community  but  into  the  persons  of  the  community.  I  want 
you  to  remember  me  as  one  man  who  says  there  is  not  any 
bad  boy  or  bad  girl  that  was  normal  in  their  birth,  but  one 
that  says  "You  bring  your  bad  boy  or  bad  girl  to  me  and 
I  will  bring  him  back" — and  by  "you"  I  mean  that  com- 
munity that  would  allow  him  to  get  that  way — and  if  it  were 
practical  I  would  pull  you  into  court,  and  not  him,  for  mis- 
treating and  cheating  that  child,  after  having  pounced  on 
him  and  asked  me  to  pounce  on  him  likewise. 

Now,  you  can  practice  religion  all  the  time  you  have  to 
spare  and  not  give  it  any  name.  Mind  you,  religion  is  older 
than  any  church  we  know  about.  It  is  deeper  in  human 
nature  and  in  the  great  world  consciousness  than  you  or  I 
can  understand,  and  our  church,  our  creed,  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  environment  and  circumstance  and  individual  experi- 
ence. You  are  a  Protestant;  you  are  a  Catholic,  but  if  you 
had  been  exchanged  as  babies,  you  two,  about  the  same  age, 
you  in  the  Protestant  family  and  you  in  the  Catholic  fam- 
ily, there  would  still  be  the  same*  100  per  cent  Catholic  fam- 
ily over  here  and  the  same  100  per  cent  Protestant  family 
over  there.  Yet  some  people  are  foolish  enough  to  waste 
their  time  abusing  other  churches  and  other  creeds.  While 
I  happen  to  be  a  Protestant  and  a  member  of  a  Protestant 
church,  in  the  spiritual  sense  I  belong  to  all  churches  and 
if  I  had  the  time  and  money  to  spare  I  would  go  and  wor- 
ship in  every  one  of  the  churches  in  this  country.  I  would 
go  and  worship  regularly  there  and  I  would  pay  my  dues 
there  and  I  would  join  them  all.-  Why?  Because  I  see  the 
great  spirit  of  the  eternal  prevailing  in  the  midst  of  them 
and  expressing  itself  as  best  we  finite  beings  know  how 
from  our  meagre  and  imperfect  environment  and  experi- 
ence. 

16—49525 
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No ;  wo  have  not  blasted  away  the  Rock  of  Ages,  that 
eternal  spiritual  force  that  holds  worlds  in  their  places,  that 
enters  the  human  heart,  that  gives  cheer  and  good  will  and 
love  and  faith  and  abiding  hope  to  you  and  me,  and  to 
each  in  his  own  name.  That  eternal  verity  is  just  as  pres- 
i -nt  in  this  world  and  in  this  house  and  in  you  and  me  as  it 
ever  was,  only  sometimes  we  act  as  if  we  had  forgotten  it. 
So,  we  have  not  blasted  away  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

L  do  beg  for  this  one  matter  in  the  schools  and  churches, 
and  everywhere  for  that  matter — I  do  beg  that  we  recon- 
sider our  methods  and  our  devices  for  teaching  religion; 
that  we  consider  that  the  religious  instinct  is  one  of  five  or 
six  great  world-wide  eternal  human  instincts  upon  which  all 
the  necessary  instruction  can  be  hung  in  order  to  democra- 
tize the  individual  and  develop  a  complete  whole  life,  but 
that  if  we  pull  it  out  to  itself  we  do  it  violence ;  if  we  pull  it 
down  in  the  schools  we  do  it  violence.  If  we  try  to  preach 
to  little  children  the  sermon  we  do  to  adults,  we  do  them 
violence  and  ourselves  violence.  Children  of  pre-adult 
years  are  not  interested  in  religion.  They  are  interested  in 
good  times,  but  not  emotionally  interested  in  religion  at  all 
and  that  emotional  interest  does  not  come,  as  you  and  I 
understand,  until  about  the  middle  teen  years,  and  then  for 
a  very  brief  period  out  of  the  very  depths  of  that  young, 
yet  temporarily  disturbed,  human  nature  comes  a  cry  that 
means  in  substance  "Oh,  Spirit  Power  and  Father  of  all 
the  universe,  what  shall  I  do  with  my  life  and  what  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved?"  Now,  that  is  the  beautiful  blossoming 
of  a  life,  and  now  is  the  time  to  give  religion  practice  at 
least,  whether  you  give  it  any  name  or  not,  to  teach  fellow- 
ship and  love  and  good  will  towards  all.  Now  is  the  time 
to  send  the  young  out,  not  to  beat  down  and  overcome  some 
of  their  young  joy,  but  to  gather  them  in  sympathetically. 
I  see  you  high  school  people  are  getting  an  idea  somewhere. 
Where  was  it  I  saw  the  idea  where  you  send  a  dozen  boys 
and  girls  already  in  your  high  school  out  to  travel  all  over 
your  territory  before  you  begin  the  next  term  to  plead  with 
young  folks  to  come  in  and  be  one  of  us  and  we  will  make 
you  glad;  we  will  treat  you  right?  I  tell  you,  that  is  ap- 
proximating the  practice  of  religion,  because  it  is  a  fellow- 
ship affair,  and  so  there  begins  to  prevail  as  we  go  on  with 
this  what  I  have  at  times  named  as  the  very  essence  of  this 
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Rock  of  Ages,  which  was  at  least  reinterpreted  when  Christ 
lived  here  in  the  world.  The  meaning  of  it  is  "Whosoever 
will"  and  as  I  apply  it  to  your  community  I  would  say,  don't 
bring  me  this  one  and  say  "This  is  a  good  one  and  these 
are  bad  ones."  I  say  "whosoever  will,"  all  the  boys  and 
girls  of  your  community,  bless  their  hearts.  In  the  spir- 
itual sense  I  am  the  godfather  of  all  of  them.  I  love  them 
all.  Don't  come  to  me  and  say  "These  are  bad  ones  and 
there  are  good  ones,"  because  I  say,  "whosoever  will." 
That  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  a  school,  the  substance  and 
practice  of  religion,  even  though  the  law  may  not  allow  you 
to  give  it  any  particular  name,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  a  very  universal  thing.  It  is  that 
powerful  and  universal  spiritual  stimulation  that  belongs 
not  only  to  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  but  I  be- 
lieve belongs  and  can  be  made  use  of  by  those  who  denomi- 
nate themselves  otherwise — Hebrews  or  what  not- — this 
eternal  verity,  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

The  world  needs  more  practical  religion  today.  We  are 
in  a  kind  of  a  jazz  age  just  now.  We  are  hurrying  and 
worrying  and  dancing  and  prancing  and  jazzing,  and  we 
need  to  quiet  down  and  think  of  something  else.  Do  you 
know  what  I  would  do  this  approaching  Christmas'?  I 
would  cut  down  this  present  business  to  the  very  narrowest 
limit,  which  is  a  kind  of  old  fashioned  grab  game — a  trade 
something  for  something  system — just  a  kind  of  mean  and 
cheap  and  un-Christian  and  de-spiritualized  system  of  holi- 
day debauchery.  The  most  of  it  is  just  that.  Let's  cut  it 
down.  Let's  have  some  quiet  religion  during  Christmas 
week.  Let's  have  some  quiet  home  circles  and  home  stay- 
ing and  very  simple  presents.  Let  us  not  send  a  present 
to  anyone  who  will  send  one  back.  How  cheap  that  is.  I 
would  never  give  you  a  present  if  I  thought  you  imagined 
you  had  to  give  me  one  to  get  even.  Let  us  teach  the  boys 
and  girls  to  send  presents  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  best 
preached  and  taught  about  the  Rock  of  Ages.  He  had  noth- 
ing seemingly  of  the  world's  goods,  and  yet  He  had  the 
greatest  gift  of  all,  which  was  His  own  love  and  His  own 
life.  Let  us  teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  give  themselves  to 
the  world  in  service,  as  we  instruct  them  in  the  school  room, 
and  now  as  this  Christmas  season  is  approaching,  call  them 
one  at  a  time  before  you  dismiss  for  the  holidays  and  say 
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"When  you  come  back  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  taking  your 
turn,  'What  did  you  give  for  Christmas  to  somebody  who 
needed  it?  Not  what  did  you  trade,  but  what  did  you 
uivef  "  "Boys  and  girls  can't  we  think  of  some  simple 
thing  to  give  to  some  hungry  or  weary  or  lonely  boys  and 
girls!  You  can  take  those  to  them— maybe  have  some  pic- 
tures. Aren't  we  warm  and  comfortable  here  in  this  de- 
lightful school  room?  Haven't  we  a  good  playground  and 
good  homes,  but,  boys  and  girls,  can't  you  shut  your  eyes 
and  see  hundreds  and  thousands  like  you  that  live  in  little 
shacks  and  sheds  and  holes  in  the  wall  and  out  in  open 
ways  that  are  hungry  and  filthy  and  sick  and  emaciated 
and  woe-begone?"  Can't  you  stop,  teachers,  at  this  Christ- 
mas time  and  picture  concretely,  not  generally,  to  the  boys 
and  girls  that  awful  misery  under  which  the  child  world  is 
still  groping  its  way,  so  that  there  may  come  into  the  lives 
of  the  young  folks  under  your  instruction  some  more  of  the 
experience  of  practical  religion,  and  in  so  far  as  you  do 
that  unto  the  least  of  those,  I  think  you  do  something  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Eock  of  Ages,  and  I  am  certain  that  in  so 
far  as  you  teach  through  these  simple  concrete  practices  the 
great  eternal  verities  of  human  life  and  destiny — in  so  far 
as  you  do  that,  you  not  only  help  to  democratize  the  world, 
to  unite  all  mankind  in  one  great  human  family,  as  it  prop- 
erly should  be,  but  I  believe  you  help  to  exalt,  without  any 
necessary  reference  to  a  name  or  creed  or  doctrine,  you  help 
to  exalt  in  the  world  the  great  Bock  of  Ages.  Bless  your 
hearts,  teachers,  too,  every  one  of  you.  Every  life  here  is 
so  charming  to  me,  every  ordinary  human  being  is  to  me  a 
kind  of  song  poem.  I  would  not  stop  to  read  the  best  novel, 
so-called,  ever  written,  if  I  could  stop  an  hour  or  two  and 
talk  with  you  about  your  life  and  get  into  the  intricacies  and 
depths  of  it,  its  trials  and  errors  and  tribulations  and 
triumphs  and  stragglings  and  longings  and  hopes  and  vis- 
ions of  eternity.  My  good  people,  do  you  appreciate  the 
fact  that  in-wrought  in  the  ordinary  human  nature  is  that 
eternal  charm  that  should  draw  us  away  from  books  and 
positions  and  the  material  things  in  life;  so  let  us  pro- 
ceed reverently  and  even  prayerfully  in  the  presence  of 
the  tender  young  lives  that  come  to  us  in  the  school  room 
trustingly  for  nurture  and  guidance. 
I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 
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The  second  address  of  the  afternoon  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  McGaw,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 

Dr.  James  S.  McGaw,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I  want  to  speak  on  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  First, 
I  want  to  diagnose  the  world.  "What  is  wrong  with  this  old 
globe  of  ours!  What  has  happened  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  that  has  made  us  all  go  crazy  ?  Why,  there  are 
folks  over  here  in  the  Insane  Asylum  batting  green  giraffes 
off  their  sleeves  and  trying  to  knock  pink  elephants  off  of 
their  lapels  that  are  no  worse  than  the  world  has  been  in 
the  last  two  years.  Over  yonder  they  had  a  very  fine  people 
and  a  very  fine  country,  but  there  was  a  little  squad  of  them 
up  in  the  north  end  that  were  descended  from  an  old  De- 
curion  and  you  know  the  kind  of  a  God  Decurions  wor- 
shipped, and  they  finally  down  through  the  centuries  had 
had  a  succession  until  they  came  to  the  first  King  of 
Prussia,  and  he  seems  to  have  reverted  to  the  old  type  and 
got  an  idea  that  "Might  is  right"  and  he  trained  his  sons 
and  the  princes  and  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
the  same,  until  finally  was  produced  Bismarck  and  finally 
they  presented  to  the  20th  Century  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the 
Second,  the  most  brutal,  blood-thirsty  man  that  ever  sat  on 
a  throne.  In  fact.  Nero  in  his  palmiest  days  was  a  mere 
babe  in  the  nursery  compared  with  that  great  "Beast  of 
Berlin."  What  produced  him?  Simply  their  political 
philosophies.  What  was  wrong  with  their  political  philos- 
ophy? It  was  pagan,  because  it  was  founded  upon  the 
reign  of  man.  They  wholly  ignored  the  reign  of  Almighty 
God  in  national  life  and  in  relationship  of  the  state  and 
nation  to  God,  and  so  they  determined  in  their  wicked  souls 
that  they  would  rule  the  world  and  they  said  "In  order  to 
do  that,  we  must  de- Christianize  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  ' '  So  they  chose  the  most  excellent  method,  that 
is,  of  poisoning  the  nation  at  its  very  fountain  head — the 
universities  and  schools  of  learning.  They  introduced — 
destructive  of  God's  whole  word — they  introduced  ration- 
alism in  place  of  faith  in  God.  They  sent  out  men  and 
women — not  many  women,  but  they  sent  out  men  with  their 
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pagan  philosophies,  their  doctrine  of  devils  preached  by 
Nietzsche  and  others  that  "might  is  right,  that  the  Kaiser 
is  the  mouth-piece  of  God  and  he  can  speak  no  wrong." 
There  is  no  moral  code,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
thai  is  to  obey;  His  voice  is  not  debatable,  and  so  it  was 
carried  out  through  the  universities  and  then  through  their 
theological  seminaries.  They  sent  out  from  them  religion- 
less  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  men  more  at  home  in  a  beer 
drinking  fraternity  than  in  a  church  explaining  the  word 
of  God,  and  they  went  down  through  Germany  carrying 
their  hyper-criticism,  their  rationalism  until  the  whole  na- 
tion, the  land  of  Luther,  had  become  imbued  with  that  pag- 
anism until  they  had  completely  forgotten  God  as  a  nation, 
and  then  they  were  ready  for  the  next  psychological  step, 
and  that  was  the  idea  that  Germany  should  rule  the  world, 
and  they  sent  forth  that  slogan,  and  when  Germany  had  got 
the  idea  of  world  empire,  then  Germany  was  ready  to  con- 
serve all  its  national  resources  to  one  end,  and  that  was 
war.  They  piled  up  their  great  munitions  and  implements. 
War  was  declared  and  67,000,000  people  flocked  to  arms 
with  an  intoxication  and  joy  that  appalled  the  world.  They 
smashed  across  the  Belgian  and  French  lines  with  rapine 
and  murder  and  cold-blooded  savagery  following  in  their 
trail — a  nation  gone  mad,  a  nation  foaming  at  the  mouth 
and  gnashing  its  teeth,  and  the  whole  world  learned  just 
what  I  said  this  morning,  that  you  cannot  have  a  people 
going  to  heaven  and  a  nation  going  to  hell,  that  you  cannot 
have  individual  minds  in  right  relationship  to  God  if  there 
is  a  great  nation-wide  propaganda  of  paganism  that  is  cor- 
rupting the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  so  the  world  has  to 
suffer  from  nationalized  paganism.  That  is  the  real  cause 
of  this  awful  cataclysm  into  which  we  had  plunged.  It  is 
that  which  has  set  the  world  on  fire.  Certainly  we  have 
learned  as  never  before  in  all  history  that  when  man  reigns, 
the  earth  mourns,  but  thanks  be  unto  God  his  old  Book  says 
"The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice."  So,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  tremendous  problem.  This  tumbled 
down,  broken  old  world,  how  are  we  going  to  set  it  right 
side  up  in  this  great  world  reconstruction— the  re-building 
of  the  broken  down  world  1  If  paganism  was  the  curse,  then 
there  is  only  one  cure,  and  that  is  the  exact  opposite— 
faith  in  Almighty  God,  and  so  when  we  come  to  discuss  this 
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question  in  America  we  must  realize  that  America  stands  in 
the  fore-front  of  the  nations  of  the  world  today.  Emerson 
said  that  America  is  God's  last  chance  to  save  the  world. 
Then  it  becomes  a  national  problem  with  us  as  to  what  shall 
constitute  the  national  mind  in  this  great  new  era,  and  when 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  what  shall  constitute  the  national 
mind,  then  the  public  school  must  be  the  problem  that  is 
before  us,  for  60  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
never  darken  a  church  door.  It  then  becomes  the  great 
responsibility  of  the  schools  of  America  to  train  the  na- 
tional mind,  to  give  character  to  the  nation,  to  train  the 
youth,  the  young  democracy,  that  he  may  take  his  place  in 
the  great  republic.  Therefore,  if  paganism  is  the  curse 
and  faith  in  God  is  the  cure,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
tremendous  problem  of  what  we  shall  do  with  the  old  Book 
in  the  public  schools  of  America. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  question,  as  a  public  school, 
what  is  the  reason  that  we  have  poured  our  tremendous 
wealth  into  these  most  gigantic  institutions  on  the  face  of 
the  earth?  Why  do  we  send  out  500,000  teachers — a  tre- 
mendous army  of  the  best  blood  and  brain  in  America! 
Why  are  we  pouring  a  billion  and  a  half  of  money  into  that 
great  enterprise  1  Well,  it  is  not  to  help  somebody  make  a 
living.  Why,  you  would  have  no  right  to  tax  me  to  train 
a  colt  to  draw  a  load  on  the  road.  Why  have  you  a  right  to 
tax  me  to  train  a  boy  to  make  a  living?  Nor  is  it  to  help 
somebody  simply  to  enjoy  life  a  little  better.  I  have  no 
right  to  be  taxed  simply  for  the  enjoyment  and  pleasure  of 
your  child.  The  great  answer  is  this.  The  supreme  pur- 
pose of  the  public  school  is  to  make  a  citizen.  It  is  national 
defense.  That  is  what  it  is  and  that  is  why  the  public  no- 
where on  this  globe  can  exist  without  a  free  public  school 
education  of  every  person  in  it.  It  must  be  founded  upon 
intelligence. 

Now,  the  question  comes,  what  kind  of  a  citizen  shall  he 
be?  Every  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  ask  that  question,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  ask  the  public  school  system  and  the 
authorities  of  the  public  schools,  what  kind  of  citizens  are 
you  turning  out?     AVhat  is  your  finished  product? 

Now,  that  is  worth  our  while  this  afternoon.  I  want 
to  show  you  this  afternoon  that  you  cannot  turn  out  a  full 
rounded,  symmetrical  citizen  without  the  use  of  God's  holy 
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Word  in  the  schoolroom,  and  when  I  refer  to  the  Bible,  the 
Word  of  God,  I  am  not  talking  about  it  as  though  it  were  an 
ecclesiastical  book.  It  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  book.  That 
Book  is  not  the  possession  of  any  church  or  any  set  of 
churches.  It  belongs  to  no  sect  and  no  sect  has  a  monopoly 
on  it.  It  does  not  belong  to  any  man  or  any  set  of  men.  It 
is  God's  revelation  to  the  race,  to  mankind  and  the  whole 
of  mankind.  It  has  its  different  departments  to  teach  to 
each  their  own  lesson,  giving  to  each  department  of  society 
its  revelation.  It  has  its  revelation  to  the  individual,  to  the 
family,  to  the  church,  to  the  business  world,  to  the  social 
world,  to  the  state  and  the  nation,  and  fully  one-third  of  that 
Bible  is  God's  specific  message  to  nations.  If  you  ask  me 
quick  and  you  want  a  prompt  answer,  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  old  world,  I  will  tell  you  that  one-third  of  the  Bible 
that  is  God's  specific  message  to  the  nations  has  not  been 
preached.  We  have  emphasized  the  saving  of  the  individ- 
ual and  forgot  the  proclamation  of  these  great  fundamental 
principles  to  the  state  and  nation. 

Over  yonder  in  Germany  they  had  churches,  just  as 
many  and  perhaps  better  filled  than  we  have  over  here  in 
America.  They  were  crowding  their  church  pews  full.  I 
know  of  one  man  who  had  150,000  people  under  his  sur- 
veillance. They  were  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of 
God  to  the  individual,  but  never  once  did  you  read  of  a 
single  sermon  preached  by  the  Court  Preacher  or  by  the 
prominent  pastor  in  which  he  thundered  the  truth  of  Al- 
mighty God  to  the  Hohenzollern  or  Hapsburg  dynasty  or 
the  kings  or  potentates  of  Germany,  Prussia  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  was  a  silent  note,  that  one-third  of  the  Word 
of  God  as  it  ought  to  have  been  thundered  to  the  Central 
Powers  of  Europe.  So,  while  the  church  was  idle,  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty  was  busy  with  its  Prussianism,  Prus- 
sianizing the  people. 

I  want  to  say  first  of  all,  you  cannot  make  a  true,  sincere 
American  without  the  Word  of  God.  We  are  talking  about 
Americanization  now.  All  across  this  continent  we  are 
talking  Americanization,  because  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
tremendous  issue  between  Paganism  on  the  one  hand  and 
faith  in  God  on  the  other.  That  is  the  issue.  We  have  had 
autocracy  and  the  world  crumbled  under  it.  Now  the  great 
movement  is  Christianity  as  the  hope  of  the  globe.     The 
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battle  out  on  Flanders '  front  was  Christ  or  Baal,  and  thank 
God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  Christ  won,  and  I  am 
glad  every  day  I  live  that  I  live  in  America,  in  a  country 
that  will  stand  with  Jesus  Christ  against  the  onslaught  of 
Paganism  and  Baal,  there  on  the  front. 

Now,  I  say  you  cannot  make  a  sincere,  true,  liberty-lov- 
ing American  without  the  Word  of  God.  Nations  do  not 
make  religious,  but  religions  make  nations.  It  is  the  reli- 
gion of  people  that  moulds  their  thought,  creates  their 
ideals,  their  institutions,  their  government,  their  national 
customs  and  furnishes  their  national  character  and  their 
national  life  and  national  activities.  It  is  the  tremendous 
impelling  power  in  the  midst  of  a  man.  Buddhism  pro- 
duced India,  the  land  of  degradation;  Confucianism  pro- 
duced China,  the  land  of  stagnation ;  Mohammedanism  pro- 
duced Turkey,  the  land  of  cruelty  and  the  sword,  and  when 
you  come  to  ask  the  question,  what  was  it  produced  this 
great  republic,  I  answer  very  promptly,  the  Word  of  God. 
You  follow  the  history  of  America  and  you  will  find  200 
years  before  Columbus  landed  on  these  shores,  God  was 
sifting  the  continent  of  Europe  selecting  the  stock  with 
which  to  found  this  great  western  republic.  Ere  long  the 
Word  of  God  was  opened.  It  was  put  on  the  press  and 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  people.  Men  read  it 
who  had  iron  in  their  blood.  For  once  they  knew  their 
rights  as  God  interpreted  them;  were  ready  to  stand  be- 
fore kings;  thousands  marched  to  dungeons  and  death. 
John  Knox,  I  can  see  him  standing  in  the  presence  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  hear  his  brief  speech  when  he  said  "If 
Princes  exceed  their  rights  they  can  be  resisted  by  force. ' ' 
You  have  there  the  doctrine  of  revelation  in  its  first  form. 
In  it  you  can  hear  the  far  off  drum  beats  of  the  coming 
revolution  of  America.  Maritime  force  controls  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe.  The  whole  continent  is  in  convul- 
sions, but  finally  God's  chosen  stock  send  forth  their  ships. 
They  sail  the  deep.  They  land  on  these  shores  here  to 
found  a  republic  on  their  ideals.  As  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  they  were,  it  was  Sabbath  morning 
when  the  Mayflower  came  to  the  shore,  but  they  stayed  on 
the  ship  and  worshipped  their  God  and  on  Monday  morning 
when  their  feet  touched  the  shores,  they  knelt  down  and 
thanked  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  arising  made  the  old  New 
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England  rocks  ring  with  their  song  of  lofty  praise.  They 
begin  the  erection  of  their  homes  and  the  Word  of  God  is 
present.  They  begin  their  school  and  the  text  book  of  the 
Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  reading  class.  They  knew  they 
were  not  going  to  make  good  citizens  except  with  God's 
Word.  They  open  their  Conrt  of  Justice  and  when  there  is 
no  law  on  the  statute  book  with  which  to  decide  a  case 
the  judge  is  allowed  to  refer  back  to  the  Word  of  God  as  a 
basis  of  his  decision.  They  began  the  making  of  our  won- 
derful institutions  and  the  old  Word  of  God  is  the  text  book. 
Is  it  a  public  school  idea?     Where  did  we  get  it? 

""John  Knox,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Reformation,  when 
be  presented  his  first  Book  of  Discipline  incorporated  this, 
' '  that  there  shall  be  a  school  in  every  community,  a  college 
in  every  principal  town  and  three  universities  in  the  king- 
dom.''  Carlisle  speaking  of  Knox  says  "All  honor  to  the 
brave  and  true — all  honor  to  brave  old  Knox,  the  bravest  of 
the  true,  who  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the  success  of  his 
cause  said  'Let  the  people  be  taught  and  send  the  school- 
master into  all  parts  of  the  realm.'  "  So,  the  old  Word 
of  God  gave  to  us  the  first  idea  of  free  education  of  the 
people,  and  our  forefathers  from  over  the  seas  brought 
with  them  the  idea  of  the  free  school. 

When  it  came  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  those 
men  and  women  in  that  old  town  of  Mecklenburg  with  the 
solemn  law  of  Scripture  hanging  on  their  walls  had  drawn 
up  their  declaration  of  principles  and  independence  and  had 
made  the  trip  thirteen  months  before  that  convention  as- 
sembled in  Philadelphia. 

Is  it  the  idea  of  the  ballot?  The  first  ballot  on  the 
American  shore  was  cast  in  a  church  teaching  the  nation 
how  to  express  itself  and  its  rights. 

Is  it  the  idea  of  this  union  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? Pastor  Mayhew  was  lying  on  his  bed  of  illness. 
James  Otis  calls  on  him  and  he  says  ' '  Otis,  as  I  was  lying 
here,  I  was  thinking  of  how  we  might  unite  our  thirteen 
colonies,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  polity  of  our  church 
might  be  useful  for  that. ' '  He  took  it  home  and  came  back 
with  the  plan  for  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  from  which 
we  received  the  germ  idea  of  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. And  so  I  might  continue  for  an  hour,  showing  you 
that  the  originals  of  the  great  American  fundamental  insti- 
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II  tutions  of  human  freedom  had  their  germ  thought  in  the 
I  old  Word  of  God.     Did  they  think  right?     Yes.     They  had 
I  no  established  church.     They  were  clear  thinkers.     They 
I  had  thought  the  thing  clear  through.     You  know,  we  make  a 
I!  mistake  sometimes  by  loose  thinking.     We  imagine  religion 
|  is   synonymous   with  church.     The   definition  of   religion, 
H  which  is  from  "religio",  is  man's  relation  to  Almighty 
God,  and  his  morality  is  an  expression  of  it.     So,  I  would 
8  have  an  established  relationship  with  my  Maker,  if  there 
I  were  not  a  church  in  the  world.     The  family  has  its  rela- 
1  tionship  to  God,  if  there  were  not  a  church  in  the  world. 
The  state  has  its  relationship  to  God  if  there  were  not  a 
I  church  in  the  world.     So,  religion  and  church  are  not  syno- 
I  nymous.     Our  forefathers  had  just  come  from  the  awful 
persecution  of  church  and  state  and  they  would  have  put 
a  man  in  the  pillory  that  even  suggested  such  a  thing  here. 
At  the  same  time,  they  were  writing  into  their  constitu- 
tions and  compacts  and  their  convention  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  the  nation's  relationship  to  Almighty  God,  and 
you  can  find  it  in  the  Charter,  the  Compact  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  every  one  of  those  thirteen  original  colonies. 
There  was  the  national  religion.     You  know  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  divorcement  of  state  and  church  and 
the  divorcement  of  the  state  from  the  religion  that  made  it. 
We  want  no  union  of  church  and  state  in  America  and  we 
are  not  going  to  have  it,  but  we  are  not  going  to  divorce  the 
religion  of  America  that  made  possible  this  republic,  or  else 
we  will  bid  goodbye  to  everything  we  hold  dear.     So,  they 
wrote  it  into  those  constitutions,  compacts  and  charters. 
They  wrote  it  into  .the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  an 
appeal  to  Providence.  Washington  incorporated  it  in  his  in- 
augural and  farewell  addresses.     You  will  find  it  in  the 
resolutions  of  Congress.   Over  and  over  again  you  will  find 
that  national  religion  expressed  in  the  decisions  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  courts,  clear  across  the  continent.     You  will 
find  it  in  the  calls  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  the  governors  of 
the  various  states.     You  will  find  it  on  the  teacher's  desk  in 
the  schools  of  thirty-one  states  in  the  union.     You  will  find 
it  in  the  great  American  civil  Sabbath  revered  from  Maine 
to  California.     You  will  see  Christian  inscriptions  on  our 
public  halls  and  national  buildings.     You  will  find  it  im- 
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bedded  in  the  metal  of  the  coin  in  your  pocket,  the  national 
motto  "In  God  we  Trust." 

J  might  continue  giving  you  documentary  evidence  until 
right,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  1892  had  a  case  before  them  in  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  decide  what  kind  of  a  nation  this  is,  whether  it  is 
a  Buddhist  or  Mohammedan  or  Pagan  or  what,  and  they 
brought  all  this  history  and  documentary  evidence  before 
them ;  it  passed  in  careful  review,  and  then  at  the  conclusion 
they  gave  an  unequivocal  statement  "This  is  a  Christian 
nation"  and  on  the  basis  of  that  decision  decided  the  case 
that  was  before  it.  The  vital  underlying  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  Christian.  The  common  law  of  the 
land,  according  to  the  declaration  of  a  number  of  our  state 
courts,  is  founded  upon  Christianity.  The  genius  of  our 
American  republic  is  Christian,  and  the  greatest  foe  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  man  or  set  of  men  who 
would  clandestinely  reach  in  and  take  from  the  teacher's 
desk  the  Word  of  God  which  is  the  safeguard  of  that  na- 
tional religion  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  In  other  words, 
here  we  are,  face  to  face  with  the  most  gigantic  task  any 
nation  has  ever  known.  We  have  had  a  great  influx  of 
foreign  immigration  coming  from  other  lands  and  climes 
with  all  their  preconceived  ideas  and  prejudices  and  reli- 
gions, and  our  work  is  to  take  that  great  mass  of  humanity, 
pass  them  through  our  public  schools  and  bring  them  out 
clean  cut,  red  blooded  Americans.  That  is  the  great  task  of 
our  public  school  system.  Now  then  there  is  no  hope  of 
doing  that  great  service  for  America  unless  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  religion  that  made  America  and  pro- 
duced our  American  institutions  and  give  to  us  our  national 
character  that  differentiates  us  from  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Summing  it  up  in  a  word,  the  Bible  made 
America  and  you  cannot  make  true,  sincere,  liberty-lov- 
Americans  without  the  Bible.  They  must  be  inculcated 
with  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  produced  in  this 
20th  century  our  great  American  Republic. 

The  second  thought  is,  we  must  have  intelligent  citizens. 
Certainly,  we  are  going  to  teach  the  English  language.  You 
cannot  do  it  without  reference  to  God's  Holy  Word.-  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  of  that?  Suppose  we  have  a  class 
we  are  going  to  teach  English.    Now,  suppose  we  have  the 
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word  " right".  We  turn  over  to  the  dictionary  and  it  says 
1  '  Eight :  That  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  God. '  ' 
Now,  the  class  must  first  be  taught  that  there  is  a  God,  who 
He  is  and  what  He  is  and  our  relationship  to  Him.  Then 
the  class  must  be  taught  that  He  has  a  law,  that  it  is 
summed  up  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  after  you  have 
taught  the  Ten  Commandments  and  they  are  able  to  repeat 
them  and  understand  them  and  know  them,  then  you  can 
turn  to  that  class  and  tell  them  that  that  is  right  which  is 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  God,  and  they  understand 
you,  and  not  until  then.  So,  I  believe  that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ought  to  hang  above  every  teacher's  desk  in 
the  continent,  and  anybody  that  can  find  any  sectarianism 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  needs  an  overhauling;  there  is 
something  wrong  with  his  brain.  God  gave  them  from 
Sinai  to  the  race. 

Now,  you  are  going  to  teach  English  Literature,  and  yet 
when  you  come  to  fine  literature,  the  finest  classic  in  the 
English  language  is  the  old  Book  of  books.  The  King 
James  Edition  was  written  when  the  English  language  was 
in  its  zenith  of  glory,  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  Nothing 
compares  in  the  English  language  with  the  prayer  of  Habak- 
kuk.  When  it  comes  to  poetry,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
old  Hebrew  songs.  No  poetry  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world  to  equal  that  presented  to  the  world  by  the  Hebrew 
race.  The  Word  of  God  in  the  King  James  version  is  a 
classic  and  certainly  we  are  going  to  have  it  where  they 
can  reach  it. 

Then  if  I  had  my  choice  the  second  book  would  be 
Shakespeare,  and  when  we  take  up  Shakespeare  we  find 
that  there  are  in  that  700  references  to  God's  Word.  The 
next  book  I  think  would  be  Tennyson,  and  there  are  only 
500  references  to  God's  Word  in  Tennyson.  Are  we  going 
to  send  out  of  our  public  schools  a  young  chap  like  that, 
going  to  Harvard,  a  young  freshman,  that  will  step  in  and 
leave  a  note  in  the  library  for  the  librarian  reading 
something  like  this  ' '  Where  will  I  find  the  Story  of  Boaz  1 ' ' 
The  librarian  answered  the  note  and  left  it  for  the  young 
man  and  it  read  like  this  "In  the  Bible,  you  dunce." 

Over  at  Columbia  University  they  had  32  men  lined  up 
for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  They  were  going  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  them.     They  were  being  exam- 
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ined  in  English  Literature  and  there  was  a  reference  to 
J.ilmi  and  Deborah,  and  they  went  right  down  the  class 
and  30  out  of  the  32  could  not  give  the  reference.  Are  we 
going  to  send  out  of  our  schools,  high  schools  and  universi- 
ties numbskulls  like  that?  Would  you  call  that  a  finished 
product  !  Would  you  have  the  nerve  to  ask  the  American 
people  to  pay  taxes  for  a  thing  like  that? 

You  are  going  to  teach  history.  Where  do  you  go? 
The  only  authentic  history  of  this  old  world  of  ours  preced- 
ing the  Flood,  where  will  you  get  it!  Only  in  the  old  Book. 
If  you  want  to  read  the  condition  of  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
geology,  theology,  and  the  other  "ologies",  you  turn  over 
to  the  Book  of  Job — a  most  marvelous  book.  The  history 
of  the  antedeluvians  is  in  the  Book.  Are  you  going  to  tell 
your  class  anything  about  that?  What  about  the  great 
Hebrew  people,  the  greatest  nation  that  ever  trod  the  earth, 
that  made  the  mightiest  jurisprudence,  that  gave  us  our 
finest  statesmen  and  finest  concept  of  national  life  and  citi- 
zenship, gave  us  our  finest  literature,  gave  us  our  grandest 
concept  of  the  social  relationships,  that  were  fundamental 
in  practically  everything  that  was  ever  presented  to  the 
world.  Are  you  going  to  say  anything  in  the  class  room 
about  that  great  people?  Yet,  the  only  authentic  history 
you  have  of  those  people  is  in  that  Book. 

Are  you  going  to  say  anything  about  the  greatest  event 
in  history  upon  which  our  whole  modern  civilization  turns 
and  rests — the  advent  of  the  Man  of  Galilee — the  advent  into 
this  world  of  the  Son  of  God,  whom  even  John  Paul  Richter, 
who  was  no  churchman  by  any  means,  describes  as  the  holi- 
est among  the  mighty,  the  mightiest  among  the  holy,  who 
lifted  with  his  bare  hands  empires  off  their  hinges,  turned 
the  stream  of  civilization  out  of  its  channels  and  still  gov- 
erns the  ages.  If  the  Man  of  Galilee  is  to  have  no  place  in 
the  modern  school  room,  do  you  think  you  can  get  along 
and  call  it  education  and  call  it  the  Christian  Era  and  not 
describe  the  Christ  who  inaugurated  it  ? 

What  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire — the 
little  stone  taken  out  of  the  mountain  that  crushed  ten 
kings?  What  about  those  ten  awful  persecutions  and  the 
cause  of  it?  What  about  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  real  cause 
of  it?     What  about  the  two  great  Reformations  of  Europe? 
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What  about  our  forefathers  and  what  drove  them  across 
the  sea!  ■  What  about  our  colonial  days!  What  about 
America  as  she  stands  today,  mighty  among  the  nations 
because  of  her  genius,  without  the  Word  of  God  from  the 
godliest  forefathers  a  nation  ever  had?  Can  you  teach 
ancient,  medieval  or  modern  history  without  reference  to 
God's  Holy  Book? 

What  about  philosophy  in  the  school  room?  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient?  Sup- 
pose your  class  asks  you  that,  "Teacher,  why  is  it  that  here 
in  America  we  are  so  different  from  what  they  are  in  China 
or  India?"  What  would  you  say?  What  would  you  do? 
"Well,  the  difference  is  simply  in  their  philosophy." 
"What  is  the  difference  in  their  philosophy?"  "Simply 
their  religion."  "What  is  the  difference  in  their  reli- 
gion?" "They  over  yonder  believe  that  a  man  is  sprung 
from  nothing,  that  he  is  going  back  to  nothing,  that  his 
highest  ideal  in  life  is  to  be  nothing.  They  can  sit  down 
and  sing  with  a  good  deal  of  unction  that  discouraging 
hymn  'Oh,  to  be  Nothing.'  " 

Well,  that  is  their  religion.  They  want  to  be  absorbed 
into  Nirvana,  whatever  that  is — get  out  into  nothing.  They 
exist  in  stagnation,  over  five  million  souls,  under  that  reli- 
gion, because  they  had  that  kind  of  philosophy.  "What  is 
the  difference  with  the  Occident?"  "It  is  its  philosophy." 
"What  is  the  difference  in  its  philosophy?"  "Its  reli- 
gion." "What  is  the  difference  in  its  religion?"  "The 
difference  is  they  believe  that  a  man  is  sprung  from  God, 
made  in  His  image,  that  he  is  going  back  to  God  and  his 
highest  ideal  in  life  is  to  be  like  Him,  so  it  means  educa- 
tion, enlightenment,  civilization,  discovery,  advancement, 
evolution,  development,  progress,  success.  Just  like  it  says 
in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  'wherever  the  water  flows  there  is 
life.'  You  have  seen  these  irrigation  ditches  out  in  the 
west.  Wherever  the  water  flows  you  will  see  stuff  growing 
with  beautiful  verdure,  and  so,  wherever  the  old  Book  goes, 
there  is  life,  there  is  progress,  there  is  outlook,  there  is  opti- 
mism, there  is  altruism,  there  is  service,  there  is  love,  there 
is  sacrifice.     That  is  the  difference. ' ' 

Are  you  going  to  give  nothing  like  that  in  the  school 
room?     Don't  you  see  the  need  of  the  old  Book  to  inculcate 
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the  concept  and  give  the  vision  and  furnish  the  principle 
and  the  impulse  to  be  real  intelligent  Americans  in  this 
wonderful  day  God  has  given  us? 

Now,  the  next  thing  he  must  be  is  a  good  moral  citizen. 
Ymi  know,  of  all  the  foolish  monstrosities  I  can  think  of  is 
a  citizen  half  baked.  Now,  a  lot  of  schools  want  to  send 
out  half  baked  citizens.  What  do  I  mean?  They  will  take 
him  out  in  the  school  yard  and  they  will  give  him  fine  play- 
grounds, they  will  give  him  the  parallel  bars  and  turning 
pole  and  football  and  they  will  develop  a  good  strong  chest, 
good  strong  arms.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it;  I  am  in 
favor  of  physical  training;  we  must  have  it  in  order  to  do 
life's  work.  Then  they  say  "We  will  also  train  his  intel- 
lect. We  will  make  him  a  keen  man,  give  him  a  fine  mental- 
ity. "  I  say  "Amen",  but  if  that  is  where  you  are  going  to 
stop,  then  there  is  something  wrong  with  your  system  of 
education.  I  can  go  out  through  this  state  here  and  find 
men  trained  in  physique  that  you  are  trying  to  get  rid  of 
by  passing  anti-prize  fight  laws.  I  can  go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary and  find  the  keenest  brains  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
behind  iron  bars,  and  you  have  determined  to  keep  them 
there — keen,  clean  cut  intellects.  We  must  realize  that  the 
boy  is  a  divine  trinity.  His  body  make  it  strong ;  his  intel- 
lect, make  it  the  best;  but  he  also  has  soul,  and  you  must 
train  that  soul.  You  must  make  that  soul  the  mentor  to 
guide  these  physiques,  a  mentor  to  guide  the  mind,  and  so 
the  divine  triangle  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  is  always  before 
the  teacher.  The  whole  boy  goes  to  school.  You  do  not 
leave  part  of  him  at  home.  When  my  boys,  Kenneth  and 
Waldo,  set  out  in  the  morning  and  I  bid  them  goodbye,  the 
whole  boy  is  gone  for  the  whole  day  and  that  teacher  has 
that  boy  under  her  training  more  waking  hours  than  I  have, 
or  his  mother  has,  and  she  has  to  mould  that  soul  as  well 
as  furnish  a  strong  body  and  a  clear  intellect.  Now,  there 
is  where  we  have  made  our  mistake,  trying  to  train  two- 
thirds  of  the  boy  and  leave  the  other  one-third  for  the  Sun- 
day School. 

Out  in  California  I  worked  for  four  years  and  I  found 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  children  out  in  that  state  had  never 
darkened  a  church  door.  If  they  were  not  sent  to  Sunday 
School  and  the  Bible  was  not  read  in  the  home  and  they 
were  never  in  church  and  there  was  no  Bible  in  the  school, 
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is  there  any  wonder  we  have  a  tremendous  situation  to  deal 
with  out  there  ?  It  takes  two  things  to  make  an  anarchist. 
You  never  in  your  life  saw  a  Christian  anarchist,  and  you 
never  will.  Now,  with  90  per  cent  of  the  boys  without  the 
Bible,  is  it  any  wonder  that  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  its  soap  box  orator  standing  on  the  corner  hissing  his 
threats  against  the  whole  United  States  Government  and 
telling  of  the  day  they  will  blow  the  whole  thing  to  atoms! 
That  is  an  awful  menace,  and  when  they  find  a  community 
of  boys  and  girls  that  have  no  training  in  the  Word  of  God 
they  have  a  fruitful  field  for  sowing  that  kind  of  doctrine. 
It  is  founded  on  Paganism  and  Atheism  and  it  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  the  presentation  of  their  untruths. 

You  know,  the  most  dangerous  citizen  is  not  the  immoral 
one.  A  person  might  be  immoral  and  not  so  bad  a  citizen. 
When  they  are  immoral  they  recognize  a  standard  from 
which  they  have  side-stepped.  They  may  go  back  and  make 
a  good  citizen,  but  the  dangerous  citizen  rs  the  unmoral  citi- 
zen. If  he  goes  out  to  burglarize  he  carries  a  hair  trigger 
on  his  gun.  If  he  goes  into  business,  he  has  no  conscience, 
and  you  have  Germany  today  as  an  outstanding  revelation 
of  what  a  nation  can  be  when  it  is  unmoral.  That  is  the 
dangerous  nation  and  that  is  the  dangerous  citizen.  So, 
we  must  train  our  children  in  America,  body,  mind  and 
spirit.  We  want  to  make  a  nation  of  law  abiding  citizens. 
Certainly  we  want  to  do  that. 

You  know  what  civics  is.  It  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  since  they  began  to  teach  civics.  It  is  a  review  of 
the  Constitution  of  America,  a  review  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion in  which  the  school  is,  and  then  a  review  of  the  statu- 
tory law.  Now,  that  is  very  good,  but  you  know  law  with- 
out sanction  is  dead.  We  ought  to  have  a  text  book  in  our 
schools,  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  curses  of  Bolshevism, 
the  I.  W.  W.  and  anarchy, — we  must  have  a  text  book  in 
which  we  have  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  and  the  Statute  Law  of  the  State, 
and  right  along  side  of  it,  in  parallel,  the  Word  of  God,  as 
the  sanction  of  that  law  and  constitution.  If  you  go  before 
a  class  and  say  "Thou  shalt  not  steal/ '  the  young  Ameri- 
can says  "  Why  1 7  Well,  you  can  do  like  some  of  the  teach- 
ers do.  They  will  say  "Well,  now,  in  the  evolution  of  the 
race  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  wrong  thing 
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to  touch  another  man's  property."  Young  America  bobs 
up  ;iii(l  says  "What  do  we  care  about  the  evolution  of  the 
nice?"  You  will  say  "It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  best 
society  thai  it  is  wrong  to  touch  another  man's  property." 
Young  America  says  "What  do  we  care  about  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  best  society?"  You  know,  you  can  run 
the  gamut  of  all  the  reasons,  but  you  will  never  touch  the 
conscience  of  that  boy  or  girl  until  you  say  "Sir,  the  God 
that  made  you  said  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  and  you  will 
surely  get  .hurt  if  you  do, ' '  and  that  is  the  only  foundation 
for  the  preaching  and  teaching  of  that  great  commandment, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and  the  same  with  the  rest  of  them. 

You  might  be  surprised  if  I  gave  you  the  parallel  of 
how  close  we  are  to  the  old  decalogue  of  Sinai.  For  in- 
stance, the  God  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
is  the  God  of  the  First  Commandment.  All  the  laws  per- 
taining to  religious  liberty  are  the  second.  All  laws  per- 
taining to  blasphemy  pertain  to  the  Third  Commandment. 
All  the  laws  pertaining  to  one  day  of  rest  are  related  to  the 
Fourth.  All  the  laws  pertaining  to  man's  relation  to  the 
child  and  the  child's  relation  to  its  parents  relate  to  the 
Fifth  Commandment.  All  laws  pertaining  to  property  re- 
late to  the  Sixth.  All  laws  pertaining  to  society  and  the 
marriage  obligations  are  the  Seventh.  All  laws  pertaining 
to  human  life  are  related  to  the  Eighth  Commandment. 
All  laws  pertaining  to  perjury,  the  Ninth ;  and  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  is  the  Tenth  Commandment  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

Why  shouldn't  the  public  school  of  America  then  have 
parallel  to  the  statute  laws  of  the  state  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  the  law  of  God  as  given  at  Sinai  as  the 
sanction  for  those  laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  and, 
friends,  if  we  will  do  a  fundamental  work  in  the  ultimate 
defense  of  America  we  must  have  the  Word  of  God  on  every 
teacher's  desk  and  the  Ten  Commandments  inscribed  in  the 
heart  of  every  growing  man  and  boy  under  the  flag. 

The  last  is  that  we  must  have  patriotic  Americans. 
Certainly  we  need  that  in  this  age.  We  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous invasion  of  Prussians  and  they  have  worked  in- 
sidiously into  every  part  of  our  life.  Prussia  determined 
to  de-Christianize  America  and  carried  on  propaganda  in 
this  country  for  the  last  forty  years.     She  insinuated  her- 
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self  by  various  means  into  the  school  rooms,  into  the  school 
boards,  into  the  town  councils,  and  into  the  state  Legisla- 
tures and  into  Congress  by  every  means,  seeking  to  de- 
Christianize  America,  and  they  have  had  the  audacity  to  get 
up  in  our  school  boards  and  say  "Here,  you  dare  not  offer 
that  Christian  prayer  over  that  desk  in  the  school  room; 
you  dare  not  sing  that  Christian  hymn  before  these  chil- 
dren; you  dare  not  read  that  Holy  Word  before  those  chil- 
dren; you  dare  not  sing  those  national  songs — your  national 
song  with  its  description  of  the  conquering  Christ,  your 
"America' '  with  its  national  prayer,  your  "Star  Spangled 
Banner",  your  national  motto  ;  you  dare  not  use  them  in  the 
school  room."  And  a  lot  of  week-kneed,  back-boneless,  so- 
called  American  citizens  sat  up  and  kowtowed  to  that  thing 
and  let  them  get  away  with  it.  If  this  world  war  has  done 
anything  for  America  it  has  given  us  a  real  revival  of  red 
blooded  Americanism,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  color  of 
his  hair  or  his  eyes  that  will  stand  up  in  any  school  board  in 
Indiana  and  tell  you  that  you  cannot  let  the  children  sing 
our  national  songs. 

Patriotism,  right  around  the  globe,  is  founded  on  reli- 
gion, and  thi  highest  type  of  patriotism  America  has  devel- 
oped is  the  patriotism  that  links  its  love  of  country  with 
its  love  of  Christ.  The  great  outstanding  characters  of 
America  have  been  made  by  the  old  Book.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  in  the  school  room  with  Abraham  Lincoln  I  Can 
you  spell  out  that  mighty  world  character  and  not  tell  what 
Lincoln  did  with  his  Bible?  That  is  the  title  of  a  little  book 
you  ought  to  have  as  school  teachers  "What  Lincoln  Did 
with  His  Bible".  It  will  tell  you  the  story  of  that  grand 
old  man  in.  those  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  when  the  na- 
tion hung  in  the  balance  and  we  knew  not  from  day  to  day 
whether  there  would  be  such  a  thing  as  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  that  great  man  opened  up  the  old  Book  and 
in  the  night-watches  knelt  down  and  prayed  "Oh,  God,  give 
me  wisdom ;  I  cannot  guide  this  people ;  I  cannot  lead  this 
nation  except  as  Thou  dost  give  me  wisdom, ' '  and  then  he 
would  read  and  and  read  and  read — to  show  what  God's 
Word  was  to  him  in  that  day  of  need  and  distress. 

How  can  you  tell  the  story  of  Garfield  without  telling 
of  that  dear  old  mother  and  her  gingham  apron  and  her  boy 
James  on  his  knees  beside  her  and  the  old  Book  on  her  knee, 
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and  sitting  by  the  hour  telling  James  the  great  truths  of 
that  Book,  inculcating  in  the  heart  of  the  growing  boy  those 
-ivat  principles  that  sent  him  out  God's  man  for  a  great 
hour  in  American  history. 

How  can  you  tell  the  story  of  McKinley  unless  you  tell 
the  story  of  his  devotion  to  the  old  Book  and  the  comfort  he 
had  in  "Lead,  Kindly  Light"? 

How  can  you  tell  the  story  of  our  great  outstanding 
Americans  without  linking  dose  with  it  all  this  Book  that 
made  them?  How  can  you  tell  the  story  of  the  national 
songs?  Oh,  I  heard  you  singing  it.  It  just  makes  my 
heart  enlarge  as  I  hear  the  volume  of  your  voices  roll  up 
in  these  national  songs,  that  wonderful  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic."  Did  you  ever  know  how  much  our  national 
religion  was  embodied  in  it  ?  No  new  song  writer  can  ever 
hope  to  have  a  song  sung  unless  it  embodies  the  national 
religion,  and  there  it  is : 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath 

are  stored; 
He  has  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift 

sword ; 
His  truth  is  marching  on. ' ' 

Oh,  how  the  men  over  yonder  in  the  trenches  got  a  vision 
and  were  inspired  by  that  song,  and  then  as  they  went  over 
the  top  they  went  over  with  the  spirit  of  the  last  verse  of 
that  song  throbbing  in  their  veins : 

'.'In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigured  you  and  me. 
Since  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free ; 
Our  God  is  marching  on. ' ' 

And  there  you  have  the  soul  of  America.  There  you 
have  the  religion  of  Americanism  in  that  great  song.  I  tell 
you  that  you  are  not  furnishing  America  a  finished  product 
unless  the  boy  and  the  girl  can  stand  up  on  graduation  day 
before  parents  and  friends  and  faculty  and  intelligently, 
reverently  and  sincerely  pray  the  prayer  of  the  last  verse 
of  "America": 
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* '  Our  fathers '  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. ' ' 

V.     CLAYPOOL  ASSEMBLY  HALL. 
Miss  Belle  0  'Hair,  Indianapolis,  Presiding. 
Community  Singing. 

Address — "The  Misfit — an  Education  Problem  of  the 
Future."  Miss  Mabel  Lee  Cooper,  West  Tennessee  Nor- 
mal School,  Memphis. 

Address — "  Preparing  for  Citizenship. ' '  Dr.  Arnold  B. 
Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Friday  Night  Sessions 


Friday,  October  31,  8  O'clock. 


I.     TOMLINSON  HALL. 

President  Horace  Ellis,  Presiding. 

The  Friday  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  eight 
o'clock  by  the  President,  Horace  Ellis. 

President  Ellis:  Those  who  are  here  are  fortunate  in- 
deed. The  record  tells  us  that  one  day  after  having  been 
the  recipient  of  honors  General  Grant  was  called  on  to  make 
some  sort  of  acknowledgment.  The  silent  man  grew  more 
silent  than  ever  and  was  absolutely  unable  to  express  his 
feelings,  and  one  of  his  good  men  friends  said,  "Sit  down, 
General,  your  modesty,  becoming  as  it  is,  quite  overwhelms 
me." 

I  tell  you  from  the  depths  of  my  heart  and  soul  tonight 
that  I  am  not  able  to  say  the  word  I  would  like  to* say  to  In- 
diana's teachers  who  have  so  many  times  honored  me,  in  the 
presence  of  our  guest  tonight.  Not  every  man  would  have 
laid  aside  a  seat  in  America's  Congress  to  take  chances  on 
the  firing  line  in  Flanders,  and  yet  Victor  Heintz  did  that. 
I  am  not  sure  that  every  man  would  have  been  willing 
when  the  cry  of  distress  was  heard,  mid  the  shock  and  shell 
of  machine  gun  fire,  when  the  battle  was  at  its  worst,  would 
have  heard  that  cry  and  gone  to  the  rescue  of  just  common 
doughboys,  and  yet  Victor  Heintz  did  that.  I  am  not  sure 
that  many  men  suffering  as  he  is  tonight  from  causes  I  need 
not  mention  to  you,  would  have  travelled  here,  away  from 
the  doctor's  care,  to  fill  an  engagement  that  he  conscien- 
tiously made  a  long  time  ago,  yet  Congressman  Heintz  has 
done  that.  I  do  not  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have  in  my  own 
heart  in  the  way  of  affection  for  Captain  Heintz,  but  what 
I  do  want  to  say  is  this,  that  when  it  comes  to  full,  rounding 
measure,  heaped  up  and  running  over,  of  manliness  and 
stalwart  Americanism,  there  is  no  other  man  that  has  that 
quality  in  a  larger  degree  than  Captain  Heintz. 

(262) 
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I  might  go  on  at  great  length,  but  I  shall  not.  He  comes 
like  a  soldier,  wearing  two  medals,  one  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  one  from  his  own.  I  shall  have  no  greater  joy  dur- 
ing this  assembly  or  any  other,  whatever  comes  to  me  now, 
than  to  present  my  friend,  Captain  Victor  Heintz,  late  Con- 
gressman from  the  Second  Ohio  District,  who  will  be  our 
teacher  for  the  next  hour.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS.* 

Captain  Victok  Heintz,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Ellis  by 
phone  this  morning,  but  did  not  succeed,  to  ask  him  to  re- 
lease me  from  this  engagement,  first  because  of  a  bad  voice, 
and  also  because  it  is  against  the  doctor's  orders  that  I  am 
here.  So  I  will  cut  my  address  rather  short,  probably  to 
the  relief  of  all  of  you,  because  as  I  came  in  the  people  on 
the  outside  seemed  to  be  having  such  a  good  time. 

Dr.  Ellis  having  referred  to  my  experience  before  the 
war,  I  suppose  I  may  be  excused  for  referring  to  it  briefly 
myself.  Having  been  a  member  of  what  probably  was  the 
worst  Congress  that  ever  sat  in  this  country,  at  least  I 
thought  so,  for  three  months,  I  knew  of  no  more  attractive 
vacation  than  to  try  to  get  on  the  firing  line  so  I  made  no 
great  sacrifice  myself  in  getting  to  the  other  side.  You  re- 
member in  one  of  0.  Henry's  stories  he  says  that  a  man  has 
not  completely  lived  who  has  not  experienced  love,  poverty 
and  war,  so  now  I  consider  myself  thrice  blessed.  I  hope 
the  one  I  will  not  experience  again  will  be  war. 

I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation  in  coming  to  you 
educators  tonight  on  a  subject  which  is  somewhat  foreign  to 
me.  For  the  last  half  dozen  years  my  life  has  been  more 
or  less  of  an  active  nature,  but  I  hope  some  time  soon  to  be 
able  to  get  back  where  I  can  give  more  attention  to  books, 
which  have  been  comparatively  neglected  for  a  long  while. 
I  am  convinced,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  especially 
since  I  have  taken  an  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  that  most  of  us  seem  to  be  intent  upon  accumulating  a 
lot  of  unrelated  facts.  We  seem  to  be  trying  to  build  up 
Memory's  storehouse;  we  seem  to  be  striving  for  erudition 
rather  than  for  analysis,  and  I  might  say  that  if  you  teach- 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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ers  could  only  accomplish  two  things  your  work  would  not 
be  in  vain.  The  first  would  be  a  passionate  desire  for  con- 
templative processes.  In  other  words,  to  inspire  in  the 
youth  a  desire  to  think  for  himself.  If,  in  addition  to  that, 
you  can  impart  to  him  methods  of  thinking,  methods  of 
mental  work,  I  would  say  that  you  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  more  than  if  you  impart  to  him  score  after  score 
and  thousand  after  thousand  facts.  And  that  is  probably 
no  more  clearly  expressed  than  in  physical  development.  A 
man  who  seeks  to  develop  physically  does  not  content  him- 
self upon  going  to  a  trainer,  upon  going  to  a  gymnasium, 
to  watch  an  expert  go  through  the  gymnastics.  Of  course 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  show  him  an  example  of  physical  per- 
fection, of  physical  achievement,  just  as  in  the  mental  field 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  point  out  to  him  biographies  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  mental  endeavor ;  but  if  he  is  going 
to  succeed  himself  he  must  think  for  himself  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  he  must  work  for  himself  if  he  is  to  achieve  physi- 
cal capacity  and  health.     Now,  how  can  that  be  done  1 

As  I  say,  I  bring  you  a  message  that  has  been  gleaned 
purely  by  observation.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  theories 
of  education  nearly  to  the  extent  of  many  who  are  present, 
but  I  can  see  the  mistakes  that  I  have  made,  the  mistakes 
you  fellows  have  made,  and  the  mistakes  which  I  think  are 
being  made  time  and  again.  The  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  cannot  be  magnified.  If  our  parents  were  always 
people  of  education,  of  proper  habits  of  mind,  or  wide  learciT 
ing,  the  suggestions  which  we  would  get  from  them  would 
be  the  most  valuable  influence  in  shaping  our  future.  But 
many  of  our  parents  had  not  the  advantages  of  study  in 
school  and  university  that  we  have  had ;  many  of  them  have 
neglected  their  advantages;  many  of  them  have  been,  by 
reason  of  common  necessity,  obliged  to  abandon  such  op- 
portunities as  might  have  been  available ;  but  the  power  of 
suggestion  which  comes  to  us  from  our  loving  but  often  mis- 
guided parents  is  a  thing  that  takes  the  deepest  imaginable 
root  in  the  young  life,  often  reaching  out  into  erroneous 
methods  of  thinking,  often  into  erroneous  method  of  living. 
So  that  when  we  are  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades  the  teacher  is  met  face  to  face 
with  the  responsibility  not  only  of  imparting  her  own  ideals, 
but  very  often  of  overcoming  the  effect  of  very  faulty  and 
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very  erroneous  and  in  some  instances  vicious  training  re- 
ceived not  so  much  in  the  homes  of  the  students  as  in  the 
environment,  the  surroundings  of  such  homes.  So  I  say 
that  the  chief  duty  of  the  teacher  is  not  so  much  to  impart 
to  the  youthful  mind  a  great  multitude  of  facts,  as  it  is  to 
get  within  the  heart  of  the  youthful  student  and  find  out 
what  is  to  be  overcome,  to  find  out  what  has  to  be  remedied, 
to  find  out  what  the  natural  impulses,  desires  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  young  student  are. 

Now  this  rests  mostly  in  the  lower  grades,  and  it  is  in 
the  lower  grades  where  it  is  mostly  achieved.  As  the  stu- 
dent goes  higher  up  in  the  development  of  his  education 
he  will  find  that  the  professor  in  the  university  very  often 
is  inclined  to  regard  himself  not  as  a  teacher  but  as  a 
savant.  It  is  not  his  province  to  see  that  the  lessons  he 
teaches  take  root;  it  is  his  province  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  lecture  about  it.  Haphazard'?  Yes,  in  many  instances; 
in  most  instances,  I  will  say.  But  the  higher  the  teacher 
goes  in  his  own  profession  the  less  he  recognizes  his  re- 
sponsibility to  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  great  duty.  Now 
you  probably  know  more  about  that  than  I  do.  I  am  sure 
that  what  I  have  learned  about  it  is  purely  from  obser- 
vation, not  from  scientific  study,  but  there  is  one  thing  of 
which  I  have  become  convinced.  Public  opinion  has  not 
come  to  the  point  of  accepting  seriously  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal training.  Universal  training  in  the  public  mind 
means  universal  military  training,  a  militaristic  nation. 
That  is  not  at  all  what  it  means  or  should  mean,  that  is 
not  at  all  what  it  is  intended  to  mean  by  those  who  have 
given  it  the  deepest  thought.  The  primary  purpose  of 
universal  training  is  to  develop  our  citizenship,  which  once 
developed,  no  thought  need  be  given  to  military  training; 
that  will  take  care  of  itself.  But  the  purpose  of  this,  and 
you  doubtless  have  found  it,  if  not  in  your  own  families 
certainly  in  your  immediate  communities.  There  are  more 
men  today  having  no  love  for  their  work  which  they  are 
doing  than  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  this  nation.  There 
are  more  men  making  unreasonable  demands  for  hours  of 
employment  and  for  wages  than  we  ever  dreamed  could 
happen.  And  the  underlying  reason  for  all  of  it  is  that 
they  regard  their  work  as  drudgery,  they  either  have  no 
desire  for  it,  no  capacity,  and  therefore  no  interest  in  it. 
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They  go  through  life  discouraged  and  disgruntled,  feeling 
that  the  fates  have  been  very  unkind  to  them. 

Now  we  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  to  find  how  that 
condition  of  things  started.  You  find  a  man  working  in 
a  Foundry  who  always  wanted  to  have  something  to  do 
willi  horses.  He  wanted  this  all  his  life,  but  some  com- 
pelling reason  required  him  to  go  to  work  in  late  youth 
al  the  first  job  that  was  available.  For  a  year  or  maybe 
loss  time  he  found  be  was  unsuited  for  his  vocation,  but  he 
could  not  look  for  another  job  because  his  earning  capacity 
had  developed  to  the  degree  that  he  was  barely  able  to 
make  ends  meet.  So,  though  he  achieved  nothing  greater 
than  mediocrity,  this  young  man  is  compelled  to  go  through 
life  believing  that  his  daily  task  is  nothing  but  drudgery. 
And  a  farmer  you  may  find  who  when  a  lad  wanted  to 
work  on  a  steamboat,  who  wanted  to  work  in  a  machine 
shop,  or  to  be  a  soldier.  But  because  his  father  needed 
his  help  at  a  time  when  he  could  get  nobody  else  to  help 
him  out,  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  work  on  the  farm  in 
his  late  youth.  The  die  is  cast,  and  a  great  majority  of 
our  citizenship  lead  lives  in  grooves  of  which  they  never 
dreamed,  performing  duties  that  are  distasteful  to  them, 
and  they  never  can  rise  above  bare  mediocrity. 

Now  I  have  spoken  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands, 
hut  that  is  equally  applicable  to  those  who  work  with  their 
minds.  I  recall  a  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  ready  to 
go  to  college.  The  mother  of  the  young  man  said  to  his 
father  when  the  boy  was  young,  "My  uncle  was  a  great 
barrister  in  Philadelphia,  so  Tom,  our  first-born,  must  be 
a  lawyer."  Tom  was  not  consulted,  had  not  made  up  his 
mind,  and  it  probably  would  have  been  of  no  use,  because 
his  parents  considered  they  had  arrived  at  the  proper 
decision.  So  Tom  studied  law,  but  he  had  no  love  for  it 
and  he  has  gone  through  life  a  failure.  His  ambition  had 
been  to  be  a  painter.  When  the  next  boy  came  along,  the 
father,  thinking  Tom's  life  had  been  a  failure,  said  he 
would  decide  this  time,  and  this  boy  should  be  a  doctor; 
likewise  a  failure.  He  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer.  The  next 
boy,  who  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  was  denied  because  the 
second  boy  had  failed. 

Now  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  system  that  would  do 
away  with  all  of  these  life  misfits,  but  it  is  going  to  come, 
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and  I  think  it  will  be  a  system  something  like  this :  Every 
young  man,  and  every  young  woman,  too,  when  it  comes 
to  that,  at  about  the  time  they  would  graduate  from  high 
school,  should  get  one  year  of  universal,  compulsory  train- 
ing. There  should  be  only  enough  military  activity  to  build 
them  up  physically,  to  teach  them  high  ideas  of  personal 
morality,  and  to  teach  them  self-discipline  and  self-control, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  these  virtues  can  be 
so  readily  imparted  as  through  intelligent  military  train- 
ing. But  the  purpose,  the  chief  purpose,  would  be  to  ask 
each  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  to  present  them- 
selves with  their  dreams  of  a  life  work,  and  then  to  put 
them  to  work  at  that  specialty,  whether  it  be  manual  or 
mental,  whether  it  be  indoors  or  out.  If  at  the  end  of 
several  months  you  find  the  student  is  not  qualified  for 
what  he  would  make  his  life  work,  it  is  possible  then  to 
put  him  at  something  else.  He  might  want  to  be  a  car- 
penter, and  you  find  with  his  talents  he  can  qualify  for 
an  architect,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  you  find 
the  vocation  that  the  student  likes  and  for  which  he  is 
fitted,  a  good  work  has  been  accomplished.  And  this  not 
only  for  the  poor  boy  who  has  to  earn  his  living,  but  for 
the  rich  boy  as  well.  Neither  should  be  permitted  to  get 
help  from  home  sources,  but  each  ought  to  be  paid  enough 
.so  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  poor  boy  will  have 
enough  cash  in  hand  to  pursue  the  study  of  what  will  be 
his  life  work  for  at  least  another  year.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  that  young  man  will  take  care  of  himself,  and  if  he 
does  not  he  is  beyond  the  help  of  any  system  of  teaching 
or  education. 

A  system  of  that  sort  not  only  would  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  country  in  general,  but  it  would  do  some- 
thing greater  than  that,  and  the  thing  that  is  uppermost 
as  a  problem  before  us  at  this  time,  and  that  is  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  between  the  classes  and  to  break 
down  what  is  now  known  as  class  prejudice.  We  say  there 
are  no  classes  in  America.  We  like  to  say  that.  But  never- 
theless we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  essential  classes  which  do  not  understand  each  other, 
and  that  is  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Now  if  that  poor  boy 
work  side  by  side  with  the  rich  boy,  they  will  sleep  together 
and  eat  together,  meet  the  same  problems,  make  the  same 
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sacrifices,  strive  for  the  same  rewards,  and  they  will  sooner 
or  later  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  other  fellow  is  not 
so  bad  after  all,  and  when  the  poor  boy  later  meets  the 
rich  boy,  probably  as  superintendent  of  his  father's  foun- 
dry, the  rich  boy  will  remember  that  poor  boy  when  they 
were  striving  on  common  terms  was  the  better  lad  of  the 
two,  and  the  poor  boy  will  realize  that  the  rich  boy,  whom 
he  always  took  as  his  natural  enemy,  was  human  and  was 
not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all.  And  the  greatest  thing  to 
be  achieved  from  a  system  like  that,  a  system  of  universal 
service  and  training,  properly  worked  out,  is  the  bringing 
about  of  a  mutual  understanding  among  the  different  ele- 
ments of  our  citizenship  which  now  seem  either  to  make 
no  effort  to  understand  each  other  or  are  not  able  to  do  so. 
And  that  brings  us  to  the  point  that  probably  the  great- 
est opportunity  of  our  teaching  public  right  now  is  to  instil 
into  our  young  men  and  our  young  women  the  ideals  for 
which  our  ancestors  and  for  which  the  vast  majority  of 
our  present  generation  are  struggling  day  after  day.  I 
have  often  said  that  the  most  wholesome  influence  abroad 
today  is  that  of  the  many  men  and  women  who  have  done 
war  work,  not  only  overseas  but  here  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life,  doing  work  just  as  important  as  any  that  the  few 
of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  further  along  were 
able  to  do.  You  will  recall  that  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
recently  an  endeavor  was  made  to  hold  a  Eed  meeting.  A 
few  soldiers  were  present,  under  no  leadership,  all  enlisted 
men  probably,  and  they  climbed  up  on  to  the  platform, 
pulled  down  the  red  flag,  brushed  the  agitators  from  the 
platform,  took  charge  of  the  meeting  themselves  and  held 
a  patriotic  celebration  which  ended  with  the  singing  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner.' '  (Applause.)  Personally, 
I  have  never  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  future.  In  fact,  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence.  I  heard  a  public  man,  no  less 
than  a  United  States  Senator,  say  recently  that  we  are 
facing  the  greatest  crisis  this  country  ever  faced,  that  we 
know  not  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth,  that  civiliza- 
tion itself  is  in  danger,  and  he  seemed  to  be  speaking  to 
a  receptive  audience.  I  have  no  patience  with  such  utter- 
ances at  all,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  discour- 
teous though  it  may  have  been,  to  say  that  I  was  sure  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizenship  was  facing  the  future; 
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with  absolute  confidence;  that  we  are  not  going  to  lose  one 
iota  of  the  sense  of  duty,  the  sense  of  obligation,  or  our 
love  of  liberty  which  have  come  into  our  lives  from  birth 
and  which  have  been  present  and  more  manifest  than  ever 
since  the  armistice  was  declared  almost  a  year  ago.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  I  might  say,  too,  that  there  is  no  place  now 
for  the  agitator.  Whether  disguised  as  a  Marxian  society 
or  call  him  by  what  name  you  will,  he  has  now  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Our  disputes  that  we  have  must  be 
settled  according  to  the  law  and  according  to  justice.  If 
there  are  some  things  in  our  government  that  deny  to  t 
one  group  of  men  complete  justice,  they  must  be  worked 
out  not  by  endeavoring  to  destroy  what  we  have,  but  by 
a  calm,  self-sacrificing,  persistent  endeavor  to  improve 
what  we  have.  (Applause.)  And  to  those  who  seem  to  be 
recklessly  endeavoring  to  stir  up  discontent,  I  might  say 
this  for  their  own  welfare :  Did  they  take  time  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  only  in  a  superficial  way  with  the  history 
of  this  country,  did  they  endeavor  to  impress  the  lessons 
which  our  school  teachers  are  imparting  to  young  America, 
on  their  own  minds,  they  would  quickly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion and  realization  that  the  parting  of  the  ways  has 
come  to  the  extent  that  today  there  is  no  middle  course ; 
you  are  either  one  hundred  per  cent  American  or  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  Bolshevik,  and  that  this  freedom,  this  liberty, 
this  devotion  to  justice  with  all  the  reciprocal  privileges 
that  we  receive,  was  not  conceived  in  a  day,  but  after  years 
of  striving  and  bloodshed.  It  has  not  been  developed  to 
its  present  stage  of  perfection  by  the  waving  of  a  magic 
wand,  but  only  after  year  by  year  of  persistent  effort  and 
self-sacrifice.  And  now  it  has  come  to  the  time  where  we 
know  that  upon  the  slightest  intimation  that  our  funda- 
mental institutions  may  be  jeopardized,  the  vast  majority 
of  our  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  loyal  people  will 
repledge  themselves,  will  reconsecrate  their  lives  and  see 
to  it  that  these  institutions  which  have  been  laid  and  estab- 
lished at  so  great  an  expense  and  sacrifice  will  be  pre- 
served, will  be  held  to  endure  down  the  centuries  by  every 
loyal  American  in  this  great  country,  that  with  the  help 
of  God,  at  whatever  cost,  at  whatever  sacrifice  and  by  what- 
ever duty,  though  we  may  be  called  upon  to  lay  down  our 
lives,  this  country  of  ours  may  live.    (Applause.) 
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President  Ellis:  Just  a  little  while  ago  I  received 
Captain  Heintz'  telegram.  I  wish  to  apologize  to  him  for 
n, »|  .-iiiswering.  One  year  ago  tonight  Captain  Heintz  and 
his  comrade  went  into  the  firing  line  side  by  side,  and  I 
am  sine  it  has  been  a  great  effort  for  him  to  speak  tonight. 
Hill  we  have  enjoyed  his  address  more  than  I  can  say. 

Adjournment. 

II.     CALEB  MILLS  HALL. 
Vice-President  D.  0.  McComb,  Ft.  Wayne,  Presiding. 
The  Section  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Chairman  McComb:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  hour 
has  arrived  at  which  we  should  begin  our  work.  I  think 
we  will  all  agree  that  it  will  be  much  better  for  the  speaker 
and  for  the  community  singing  that  we  are  going  to  have 
if  you  will  all  come  down  and  fill  these  front  seats. 

Community  Singing. 

Chairman  McComb  :  You  do  it  very  nicely.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  opening  a  meeting  of  this  kind  than  by 
singing  a  few  patriotic  songs.  Really  these  songs  are  gems 
that  live  in  our  hearts,  and  singing  them  just  prepares  our 
hearts  and  our  souls  for  a  subject  like  we  are  going  to  have 
discussed  this  evening.  The  subject  that  is  going  to  be 
presented  this  evening  is  one  of  interest  to  the  whole  people 
of  this  country,  and  more  especially  to  the  school  teachers 
of  the — I  was  going  to  say  of  Indiana — of  the  United  States 
over. 

The  speaker  really  I  think  needs  no  introduction.     I 
know  that  all  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Doctor,  so  I  will  not 
take  up  any  time,  but  will  just  present  to  you  Dr.  Charles 
Edward  Eussell  who  will  address  you  on  "The  New  Ameri-" 
canism." 

THE  NEW  AMERICANISM.* 

Charles  Edward  Russell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Of  one  of  the 
tfryat  peoples  of  the  world,  historically  conspicuous,  it  is 
said  that  they  take  their  pleasures  sadly.     If  that  apochry- 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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phal  person,  the  impartial  observer,  could  come  to  America 
in  these  days — that  strange  creature  celebrated  in  song  and 
story  and  unknown  elsewhere,  the  impartial  observer — he 
would  certainly  say  that  we  take  our  pleasures  not  at  all ;  or 
if  we  do,  with  a  kind  of  sour  after-resentment.  Judging 
by  our  newspapers  certainly  we  enjoy  bad  health.  We 
revel  in  reverses.  We  have  delight  in  catastrophes.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  disaster.  The  newspapers  tell  us 
from  day  to  day  that  all  is  going  to  ruin.  Everything  is 
going  to  perdition  except  that  which  has  already  gone  there, 
and  there  is  no  ray  of  hope  in  any  direction,  nothing  but 
ruin  and  desolation  confronts  us. 

I  do  not  exaggerate.  Take,  for  instance,  the  course  of 
the  newspapers  during  the  Peace  Conference.  You  remem- 
ber perfectly,  from  the  time  of  the  Armistice  there  was  not 
a  chance  on  earth  but  what  the  Peace  Conference  would 
smash  before  President  Wilson  had  departed  from  this 
country.  We  were  told  he  had  a  row  with  Clemenceau. 
Wilson  and  Clemenceau  had  a  row  probably  every  couple  of 
days.  And  then  we  were  told  that  Clemenceau  and  the 
English  could  hot  get  along.  That  Lloyd  George  could  not 
get  along  with  Clemenceau,  and  nobody  could  get  along  with 
anybody.  Nothing  but  quarrels  from  day  to  day.  And 
they  told  us  what  the  quarrels  were  about.  You  didn't 
understand  it.  Neither  did  anybody  else.  Still  they  were 
quarreling. 

The  American  appetite  for  pessimism  in  these  days  is 
a  curiosity  beyond  explanation.  Of  course,  something  is 
to  be  allowed  for  the  fact  that  during  the  war  we  had  an 
extraordinary  exaltation  of  spirit.  No  doubt  about  that. 
We  were  raised  to  higher  flights,  and  consequently  there 
would  be  inevitably  something  of  relaxation.  But  that  does 
not  explain  at  all  why  at  this  moment  in  the  world's  history, 
when  the  greatest  things  in  human  destiny  are  being  de- 
cided, we  should  be  so  resolved  and  determined  to  have 
calamity  and  disaster. 

We  know  perfectly  well,  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  American  psychology,  that  there  are  two  Americas 
here.  There  is  the  superficial  America  which  always  de- 
ceives the  foreigner,  and  then  there  is  the  real  America. 
You  remember  before  the  war  how  prominent  it  was  in  our 
experience  to  have  the  esteemed  foreigner  land  at  the  Cun- 
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ard  Line  dock  at  noon,  drive  up  to  the  hotel  and  before 
sun-down  announce  to  the  waiting  world  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  that  America  was  a  land  of  money-grabbers, 
and  they  called  us  the  land  of  dollars — the  Dollar  country 
—and  they  continuously  assured  their  constituency  that  in 
America  there  was  no  patriotism,  not  a  bit.  We  were  a 
nation  absolutely  absorbed  in  mere  commerce.  All  we 
cared  about  was  easy  profits.  They  said  that  our  noses 
were  in  the  ledgers  and  our  souls  never  rose  beyond  the 
counting  room.  It  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  as- 
piration in  such  a  country.  There  was  no  patriotism.  In- 
stead of  that,  a  single  disposition  that  seemed  to  make  a 
jest  of  patriotic  considerations.  What  hope  was  there  for 
such  a  land!  All  Europe  gave  us  up  long  before  the  war. 
And  yet  you  know  all  the  time  there  was  in  the  American 
heart  something  very  different.  And  when  the  test  came 
this  same  America  that  had  been  held  up  to  the  world  as 
the  land  of  money  grabbers  stood  forth,  above  all  other 
lands  as  the  land  of  aspiration  and  self-sacrifice ;  and  it  was 
the  American  business  man,  that  we  were  told  was  incapable 
of  any  emotion  outside  of  profits,  who  stood  forth  and  de- 
clared to  the  world  the  faith  that  was  in  every  American 
heart,  whose  creed  you  can  express  like  this :  All  that  we 
have  and  all  that  we  are  we  hold  not  in  fee  simple ;  we  do 
not  own  it  outright,  but  we  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  Republic ; 
and  when  the  Republic  has  need  of  it  it  is  hers.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

And  so  we  who  are  familiar  with  the  American  psychol- 
ogy know  perfectly  well  that  this  gloomy  pessimism  of  the 
hour  is  not  really  significant.  This  is  not  a  pessimistic  na- 
tion. It  is  an  optimistic  nation;  and  if  there  were  sub- 
stance in  the  prevailing  pessimism  be  perfectly  sure  that 
there  is  no  just  occasion  for  it.  Everything  is  not  going 
to  perdition.  Evil  is  not  to  be  more  triumphant  now  than 
heretofore,  and  especially  in  the  world's  affairs.  God  is 
not  dead.  Good  has  not  perished  from  the  earth.  Good 
is  still  to  be  triumphant.  Evil  is  not  to  rule.  We  stand 
face  to  face  with  this  tremendous  crisis  in  human  affairs, 
and  all  the  world  turns  its  eyes  to  America,  and  the  decision 
as  to  which  road  the  world  shall  travel  rests  with  this  coun- 
try; and  is  it  conceivable  for  a  moment  that  America 
should  hesitate  at  such  a  crisis? 
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Men  say  that  we  should  begin  at  home,  that  our  just  con- 
cerns are  not  abroad,  that  what  is  proposed  for  us  now  is 
a  departure  from  the  old  recognized  traditional  American 
policy,  that  that  is  a  path  fraught  with  great  danger,  and 
we  ought  not  to  enter  upon  it. 

They  said  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  there- 
about, and  we  entered  upon  a  certain  policy  of  isolation, 
and  now  it  is  disrespectful  to  the  fathers  and  grandfathers 
and  great  grandfathers  of  the  Constitution  to  show  a  dif- 
ferent disposition. 

Good  friends,  when  the  Father  of  his  Country  penned 
that  sentiment  in  regard  to  staying  at  home  Europe  was  six 
weeks  from  America.  It  is  now  one-half  of  one  second  from 
America.  George  Washington  did  not  foresee  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cable.  That  makes  a  difference.  But  more  than 
that,  in  the  progress  and  development  of  civilization,  we 
have  come  to  a  stage  where  the  affairs  of  nations  are  so 
interwoven,  entwined  and  joined  and  so  twisted  together, 
where  commerce  has  become  such  a  vital  factor,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  nation  to  live  in  isolation.  We  cannot 
possibly  do  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  commercial 
life  depends  upon  our  communication  with  our  fellow  na- 
tions.    That  one  thing  has  bound  us  together. 

Then,  more  than  that,  if  we  are  to  shut  ourselves  up  in 
our  cells  and  pull  the  door  to,  if  we  are  to  live  like  the 
hermit  and  care  nothing  about  what  goes  on  around  us,  we 
should  have  begun  to  do  that  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  written.  Be  ause  when  that  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  written  we  started  upon  another  road. 
For  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  notice  to  the 
world  that  here  came  into  the  world  a  new  idea.  Here  was 
launched  a  new  nation  with  a  new  destiny,  a  new  purpose. 
That  here  came  a  new  international  creed  into  the  world. 
Launched  once  upon  that  purpose  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
turn  backward  without  declaring  ourselves  to  the  world 
unworthy  of  all  that  we  have  inherited.  And  if  we  are 
not  to  do  our  duty  in  this  crisis,  then  we  should  have  begun 
not  to  do  our  duty  years  and  years  ago.  We  should  never 
have  entered  upon  a  war  to  abolish  human  slavery,  or  a 
war  to  bring  freedom  to  Cuba.  We  should  never  have 
given  to  the  world  that  extraordinary  exhibition,  previously 
unknown  in  human  history,  of  holding  in  our  own  hands 
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twice  that  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  and  twice  delivering  it 
back  to  its  own  people.  We  should  never  have  entered 
upon  our  extraordinary  policy  in  the  Philippines. 

Lei  me  give  you  a  little  chapter  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. You  will  say,  If  we  hesitate  here  in  our  duty  it  is 
simply  because  we  don't  know,  we  don't  understand.  I 
wen!  to  the  Philippines  the  first  time  a  convinced  anti- 
imperialist.  I  was  very  sure  that  we  had  done  wrong  when 
we  took  the  Philippines,  and  that  we  ought  to  get  out  as 
quickly  as  possible.  So  far  as  I  could  conceive,  the  history 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  was  nothing  to  be 
proud  of.  I  went  there,  and  I  discovered  what  we  were 
really  doing.  I  saw  that  wonderful  spectacle.  I  saw  where 
we  had  instituted  schools  and  education.  I  found  that  there 
were  six  hundred  thousand  Philippino  children  going  to 
American  schools.  I  saw  how  we  had  re-made  Manila, 
changed  it  from  a  pest  hole  into  a  most  progressive  and 
beautiful  city.  I  saw  and  understood  we  had  done  those 
things,  not  for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
what  we  could  get  out  of  them,  but  simply  because  we  owed 
it  as  a  duty  to  humanity.  And  when  I  saw  those  things 
and  saw  the  flag  of  the  United  States  floating  over  those 
school  houses  I  thanked  God  that  I  was  an  American;  and 
from  that  time  forth  I  have  been  on  the  side  of . the  imperial- 
ists.    (Applause.) 

Of  course,  I  know  it  is  true  that  people  now  run  about 
the  United  States — some  people  do— imitating  Gloomy 
Gus  and  Dismal  Jimmy  and  pulling  a  long  face,  and  saying, 
"Well,  I  don't  see  that  we  have  got  anything  out  of  the 
war."  "What  did  we  get  out  of  the  war?"  Well,  of 
course,  I  know  you  have  read  history.  You  know  that  for 
every  war  there  are  always  two  causes.  There  is  first  the 
immediate  and  proximate  cause  that  pulls  the  trigger  and 
starts  the  thing  off,  but  there  is  always  back  of  that  the 
great  underlying  cause  from  which  it  really  originated. 

For  instance,  our  War  of  Independence,  which  lighted 
the  torch  of  liberty  for  all  the  world,  which  was  the  most 
1  i-emendous  event  in  the  history  of  the  world  since  the  death 
of  Christ.  That  was  ostensibly  fought  on  an  issue  of  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  What?  This  tremendous 
thing  which  started  liberty  for  all  mankind  fought  for  noth- 
ing but  a  little  question  of  taxation?     What  was  the  real 
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cause?  The  real  cause  was  that  our  forefathers,  having 
come  to  this  continent  where  there  was  a  different  air,  a  dif- 
ferent sky,  where  there  was  illimitable  land  and  great 
vistas,  that  a  new  conception  of  civilization  and  society  had 
come  -to  them,  and  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation  it  had 
come  to  be  so  bred  in  their  bones  that  it  was  there  to  last 
forever,  and  it  was  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  system 
of  civilization  and  society  -existing  in  Europe,  and  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  Sooner  or  later  there  was 
bound  to  be  a  clash  between  those  opposing  civilizations. 
The  question  of  taxation  was  nothing  but  merely  the  tempo- 
rary thing  that  pulled  the  trigger. 

Again,  the  War  of  1812.  That  was  fought  ostensibly 
because  Great  Britain  insisted  upon  her  right  to  impress 
American  seamen,  take  them  off  of  American  ships  and 
put  them  on  British  war  vessels.  That  was  the  ostensible 
reason.  The  great  underlying  reason  was  that  Great 
Britain  persisted  in  looking  upon  the  United  States  as  a 
set  of  rebellious  colonies  that  were  going  to  come  back  to 
their  allegiance  to  her  some  time,  and  she  really  was  not 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
nation.  War  was  inevitable  until  that  question  was  settled 
and  Great  Britain  ceased  to  look  upon  us  as  rebellious 
colonies  and  recognized  us  as  a  nation. 

Then  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  ostensible  cause  was 
some  petty  difference  about  frontier  lines.  You  know  the 
real  underlying  cause  was  that  the  Southern  slave-holding 
power  desired  more  senators  and  more  representatives  in 
Congress,  and  therefore  wanted  to  annex  domain  out  of 
which  slave  states  could  be  carved. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  was 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  real  reason  was  that  the 
end  of  slavery  had  come,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of 
stamping  it  out#  except  by  blood. 

The  War  of  1870  was  fought,  ostensibly,  over  the  Span- 
ish Succession.  It  was  fought  really  because  Bismarck 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  smash  France  and  realize 
his  great  dream  of  a  united  and  dominant  Germany. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  the  late  war  was  the  murder 
of  an  Austrian  prince.  The  real  reason  was  the  deter- 
mination of  Germany  to  achieve  world  mastery  and  world 
domination. 
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We  went  into  this  war  ostensibly  because  there  was  in- 
terference with  some  American  rights  on  the  sea.  The  real 
reason  we  went  into  the  war  was  that,  tardily,  we  had  come 
to  understand  that  the  war  was  not  what  many  people 
thought  it  was,  but  that  it  was  a  struggle  among  nations 
or  races  which  was  a  life  and  death  grapple  between  two 
conceptions  of  society,  two  opposing  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  right,  and  that  those  two  systems  could  not  co- 
exist in  the  same  world  any  longer.  And  when  men  saw 
what  the  war  did  mean  we  got  into  the  war. 

Good  friends,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  We  got  this 
out  of  the  war:  We  got  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
in  that  crisis  we  of  America  had  done  our  duty,  and  that 
we  had  afforded  to  the  world  the  one  spectacle  in  human 
history  of  a  great  nation  going  into  a  war  for  not  one  par- 
ticle of  sordid  purpose.  We  had  no  land  to  win.  We  had 
not  even  prestige  to  get.  We  had  no  indemnity  to  seek. 
We  went  into  the  war  principally  that  the  principle  of 
democracy  would  continue  to  exist  on  this  earth.  And  what 
we  got  out  of  the  war  was  the  knowledge  that  that  principle 
is  now  eternal  and  indestructible,  and  that  we  made  it  so. 
(Applause.) 

What  did  we  get  out  of  the  war!  Let  me  tell  you  an- 
other thing  we  got  out  of  the  war.  It  was  this :  Go  back 
five  years  and  four  months  ago — no  more  than  that — and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Europe  of  these  days  lay  in  the 
folds  and  poisonous  shadow  of  three  great  despotisms. 
Three  families  — the  Komanoffs,  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 
Hohenzollerns— ruled  absolutely  over  the  lives  and  desti- 
nies of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  million  people.  The  ex- 
tent and  the  power  of  their  sway  could  only  be  likened  to 
gigantic  overshadowing  castles  throwing  their  shadows  far 
over  the  land,  castles  equipped  and  mounted  with  every 
kind  of  instrument  of  destruction,  inside  of  which  no- 
body dared  to  draw  a  free  breath,  where  liberty  was  not, 
where  every  promise  of  the  modern  world  was  denied,  and 
mankind  dwelt  as  he  had  dwelt  in  the  darkest  of  the  dark 
ages.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  million  people  drew  their 
breath  every  day  under  the  shadow  of  those  gigantic  insti- 
tutions, as  ancient  as  the  hills  and  as  rock-rooted.  Five 
years  and  four  months  ago  it  looked  as  if  those  poisonous 
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institutions  were  eternal,  and  that  they  never  could  be 
overthrown. 

Every  American  traveling  in  Russia,  Austria  and  Ger- 
many came  back  terrifically  impressed  with  the  strength 
and  apparent  permanence  of  the  anomalous  conditions — 
the  Middle  Ages  in  the  middle  of  the  Twentieth  Century — - 
but  today  those  three  families  have  vanished.  There  are 
no  more  Romanoffs,  Hapsburgs  or  Hohenzollerns  on  any 
throne,  and  in  place  of  those  three  despotisms  that  poi- 
soned the  air  five  years  and  four  months  ago  we  have  fif- 
teen republics  flying  the  flag  of  liberty. 

What  did  we  get  out  of  the  war?  If  there  was  nothing 
else  but  the  disappearance  of  those  three  families  I  would 
say,  "Well  worth  while;  all  that  it  cost  was  not  too  much, 
since  we  have  brought  freedom  and  democracy  to  all  these 
people." 

And  now  comes  this  issue.  What  are  we  going  to  do? 
We  have  carried  on  the  war  to  the  point  of  victory  in  the 
field;  what  shall  we  do  about  the  fruits  of  victory?  What 
steps  shall  we  take  next?  And  the  question  of  where  we 
shall  go  and  what  route  we  shall  travel  is  hanging  fire  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  men  say  that  we  shall 
not  go  on  and  fulfill  our  destiny,  that  we  shall  not  complete 
our  work,  that  we  shall  leave  it  half  done,  that  we  shall 
not  go  on  and  fulfill  the  work  that  God  so  manifestly  en- 
trusted to  American  help. 

Let  me  say,  to  make  myself  perfectly  clear  about  this, 
that  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  such  a  gigantic  issue,  so 
important  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  should  be  clouded 
and  distorted  with  partisan  considerations.  And  let  me 
say  further  that  I  think  I  can  speak  to  you  with  perfect 
frankness  upon  that  issue  because  I  don't  know  one  polit- 
ical party  in  this  country  from  another.  T  haven't  any 
interest  in  either.  If  there  should  come  to  me  tonight  some 
great  controlling  agency  of  political  affairs,  God  or  devil — 
and  judging  from  my  observation  of  politics  I  should  think 
most  likely  it  would  be  the  latter — if  he  should  come  to 
me  and  say  to  me,  "Stretch  out  your  right  hand.  Now  if 
you  turn  your  hand  that  way  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  a  Republican ;  if  you  turn  it  the  other 
way  he  will  be  a  Democrat,"  I  would  have  to  say,  "Boss, 
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I  give  it-  up,"  and  I  would  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket; 
because  I  could  not  tell  one  from  another.  If  I  should  meet 
them  walking  down  the  street  arm  in  arm  I  would  not  know 
one  from  the  other.  I  have  not  the  slightest  partisan  inter- 
esi  in  this  question.  I  think  the  last  time  I  voted  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  I  voted  got  twenty-seven  votes,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  So  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  me  which  party  wins.  What  does  make  a  profound 
difference  to  me,  as  an  American,  is  that  in  this  great 
decisive  hour  America  should  do  her  duty. 

Now  they  say  this  Treaty  of  Peace  and  League  of  Na- 
tions is  a  dangerous  and  difficult  proposition,  and  we  ought 
not  to  enter  upon  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  did  you  ever  read  it?  Did  you 
ever  read  it  ?  Let  me  say  that  if  I  could  by  any  possibility 
induce  all  my  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-countrywomen 
to  read  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  anybody  to  say  one  word  in  advocacy  of  cither. 
Because  if  you  were  to  read  the  two  you  would  be  clamor- 
ing instantly  for  their  adoption.  Listen.  This  is  the  way 
it  begins — the  Covenant  of  Nations : 

"The  High  Contracting  Powers,  in  order  to  promote 
international  co-operation ' ' — 

International  co-operation!  There  is  a  new  word  and 
a  new  phrase  in  the  history  of  mankind — international  co- 
operation. Hitherto  in  the  world  we  have  been  cursed  by 
international  competition,  international  jealousy,  interna- 
tional hatred. 

"in  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and 
achieve  international  peace  and  security" — 

And  hitherto  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  thought  and 
the  intentions  of  nations  have  been  concentrated  upon 
means  of  destruction  and  upon  shooting  to  pieces  other 
nations,  and  here  we  come  forth  with  the  declaration: 

'The  High  Contracting  Powers,  in  order  to  promote 
international  co-operation  and  achieve  international  peace 
and  security" — 

A  new  object  in  the  history  of  mankind.  And  how  do 
they  propose  to  secure  international  peace? 

"hy  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to 
war"— 
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Never  have  you  heard  of  anything  like  that  before  in 
the  history  of  mankind ;  and,  second : 

"by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  rela- 
tions between  nations, ' ' — 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  of  1815,  of  the  intrigue  and  complicated  deviltry 
that  issued  from  that  body,  may  well  sit  in  wonder  at  the 
declaration  now  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  be- 
tween nations.    Third : 

"by  the  firm  establishment  of  understandings  of  inter- 
national law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  govern- 
ments, ' ' — 

The  firm  establishment  of  understandings  of  interna- 
tional law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  govern- 
ments !  And  heretofore  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
governments  has  been  to  grab  and  steal  and  hold!  And 
here  we  come  with  the  deliberate  proposition  to  reverse  all 
that  and  make  justice  and  the  firm  establishment  of  under- 
standings of  international  law  the  actual  rule  of  conduct 
among  governments.    Next, 

"by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  people 
with  one  another/ ' — 

By  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  people 
with  one  another !  And  hitherto  a  treaty  has  been  regarded 
in  the  chancellories  of  Europe  as  only  a  pawn  upon  the 
chessboard,  only  something  to  play  with,  only  something 
to  move  here  and  there  in  order  to  gain  advantage.  And 
now  we  come  forth  with  the  declaration  that  henceforth 
treaties  are  to  be  made  to  be  kept.  A  wonderful  advance. 
A  marvelous  forward  step  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Well,  then,  get  along  as  far  as  Article  10  of  the  Cov- 
enant, the  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  I  have  not  any 
doubt  that  all  of  you  have  heard  what  a  frightful  thing 
Article  10  is.  Article  10  has  been  pictured  as  a  kind  of 
foreign  beast  that  is  going  to  tear  up  and  down  the  United 
States  putting  to  death  young  and  old,  or  something  to 
that  effect.  And  here  is  the  frightful  Article  10.  I  am 
just  citing  to  you  two  or  three  little  examples  of  the  way 
this  thing  has  been  misrepresented,  in  order  to  get  it  clear 
in  your  mind.    Listen: 
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"Article  10.  The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to 
respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of 
all  members  of  the  League." 

I  will  read  that  again : 

"The'members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  League." 

The  members  of  the  league — that  is  these  nations  that 
go  into  the  league. 

"In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat 
or  danger  of  such  aggression,  the  Executive  Council  shall 
advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be 
fulfilled." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  spells  the  end  of  war.  There 
are  twenty-seven  nations  that  have  signed  this  league. 
These  nations  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  one 
another  against  external  aggression.  Therefore,  the  only 
chance  that  is  left  for  war  is  civil  war,  and  as  to  civil  war 
this  has  nothing  to  say.  But  so  far  as  international  war 
is  concerned  it  will  become  absolutely  impossible,  because 
twenty-seven  nations  are  pledged  to  turn  their  power 
against  anybody  that  starts  an  international  war. 

Well,  we  have  called  ourselves,  and  justly,  the  enemies 
of  war  and  the  friends  of  peace.  With  all  our  hearts  we 
believe  in  peace.  We  seek  peace,  pursue  her,  and  here 
comes  along  the  greatest  proposition  that  has  ever  been 
advanced,  that  would  end  war,  that  would  make  war  prac- 
tically impossible,  and  for  some  reason  that  has  never  been 
explained  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  hesitates  to 
express  the  will  of  the  nation  and  approve  of  that  docu- 
ment. 

Let  me  read  to  you  some  of  the  countries  that  have 
signed  this:  The  United  States  of  America,,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  the  British  Empire,  China,  Cuba,  France,  Greece, 
Italy,  Japan,  Portugal,  Czecko-Slovakia,  are  among  the 
twenty-seven. 

You  will  observe  that  those  twenty-seven  that  have  al- 
ready signed  the  league  embrace  all  of  the  nations,  prac- 
tically speaking,  that  are  in  any  position  to  carry  on  or 
declare  war,  and  they  have  all  undertaken  that  there  shall 
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be  no  war,  and  if  any  person  starts  a  war,  down  on  his  head 
comes  the  entire  force  of  the  twenty-seven  nations. 

Now  look  at  Article  16.    Article  16  says : 

"Should  any  member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in 
disregard  of  its  covenants  under  Articles  12,  13  and  15,  it 
shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  war  against  all  the  other  members  of  the  league, 
which  hereby  undertake  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the 
severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition 
of  all  intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals 
of  the  covenant-breaking  state  and  the  nationals  of  any 
other  state,  whether  a  member  of  the  league  or  not. ' ' 

Exeunt  wars  then.  That  is  the  end  of  them.  Is  it  not 
worth  while,  then,  when  we  stop  to  consider  the  lamentable 
and  indescribable  curse  that  war  has  been  upon  mankind, 
when  we  turn  fresh  from  the  horrors  of  eastern  France  and 
all  the  devastation  that  has  been  wrought  there,  when  we 
look  at  even  a  war-devastated  French  village,  to  favor  any- 
thing that  will  put  an  end  to  war  ?  We  would  want  no  more 
than  the  spectacle  of  one  ruined  village  to  make  us  favor 
anything  that  would  put  that  monster  out  of  being,  that  will 
make  it  impossible  for  that  ever  to  happen  again ;  and  here 
is  a  way  to  do  that.    Oh,  why  do  they  hesitate  1 

There  is  one  other  consideration,  and  it  is  one  that  I 
have  never  discussed  in  this  country,  and  yet  it  is,  to  my 
.mind,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  league  provisions. 
It  is  this :  It  is  proposed  in  this  treaty  and  this  league  of 
nations  that  the  colonies  formerly  held  by  Germany  shall 
be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
That  sounds  so  simple  and  so  easy.  Do  you  know  what 
it  really  means?  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific — I  know  most  about  them;  I  am  more 
familiar  with  them  than  I  am  with  the  colonies  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  provided  that  those  islands  shall  henceforth 
rest  their  titles  in  the  League  of  Nations  representing  civili- 
zation. When  you  get  access  to  an  atlas,  next  turn  to  the 
map  of  Oceanica,  and  you  will  see  that  all  that  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  dotted  and  dotted  with  innumerable 
islands,  but  not  one-tenth  of  the  islands  or  one-hundredth 
of  them  is  represented  on  those  maps.  All  of  that  region 
from  the  22d  degree  of  north  latitude  clear  down  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  is  nothing  but  a  vast  collection  of 
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islands.  That  island  world  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
like  a  thing  on  another  planet.  It  has  been  exactly  as  if 
there  was  an  enormous  wall  built  around  them,  and  the 
resi  of  the  world  never  knew  what  went  on  behind  that 
wall.  There  were  millions  of  people — some  of  them  among 
the  finest  that  God  ever  created— and  they  were  subjected, 
back  of  that  wall,  to  treatment  that  will  stain  the  history 
of  the  white  man  for  the  rest  of  time.  There  was  let  loose 
upon  those  people  every  variety  of  murder,  of  theft,  of 
plunder;  they  were  entirely  without  law,  and  their  perse- 
cution without  observation  and  without  restraint.  You 
have  heard  much  about  the  horrors  of  the  Congo.  There 
was  not  a  horror  perpetrated  in  the  Congo  that  was  not 
repeated  in  the  South  Sea  region.  That  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  a  nation  halfway  around  the  globe  could  have 
property  in  those  islands,  that  it  could  own  those  islands. 
Germany  had  gone  there  from  1876  building  up  her  com- 
mercial interest  and  exploiting  those  islands.  She  saw  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands  a  new  Eldorado.  She  saw  that  the 
traffic  of  the  world  in  phosphate  and  copra  was  there,  and 
therefore  she  went  on  adding  to  her  possessions  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  until  she  had  bought  or  traded  for  and 
secured  by  right  of  discovery  or  otherwise  everything  in 
sight  from  away  north  of  the  equator  down  to  Australia, 
and  then  among  those  islands  she  began  to  make  herself 
rich.  The  two  products  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  phos- 
phate- and  copra.  Both  are  enormously  profitable  to  the 
white  man.  Both  require  labor.  To  secure  the  labor  Ger- 
many reintroduced  the  slave  trade.  The  world  does  not 
know  it,  but  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  slave  trade,  with 
all  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  and  the  rest  of  it, 
was  reintroduced  and  flourished  under  German  rule  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

In  1906,  in  January,  I  visited  one  of  those  islands 
among  many.  I  recall  this  because  it  was  the  island  of 
Angour.  It  is  solid  phosphate  rock.  It  is  about  seven, 
miles  in  diameter,  and  that  whole  seven  miles  is,  under- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  nothing  but  phosphate  rock. 
The  water  is  deep  there,  and  they  can  bring  a  steamer 
right  up  under  the  shadows  of  the  trees  on  the  shore  and 
pitch  the  phosphate  right  into  the  hold.  When  I  was  there 
in  January,  1906,  I  was  one  of  the  first  white  men  that 
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ever  visited  that  island.  Nothing  was  known  about  phos- 
phate then.  We  did  not  suspect  there  was  any  phosphate 
there,  although  we  might  have  known  it  with  observation. 
Angour  was  in  the  state  of  idyllic  happiness  that  is 
described  by  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  works  on  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  white  man  was  almost  unknown. 
True  island  hospitality  was  there  at  its  best.  There  were 
all  the  island  characteristics.  There  was  music,  poetry  and 
song,  and  a  development  of  culture,  rude  but  nevertheless 
of  culture;  and  there  were  pictures,  rude  but  nevertheless 
pictures ;  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  the  food  products 
that  appertain  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  Germans  landed  upon  Angour,  because  they 
had  heard  about  the  phosphate,  and  they  performed  there 
the  usual  trick  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  which  was  this: 
They  brought  ashore  some  German  with  a  far-away  title 
whom  they  said  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  island. 
They  also  landed  a  lot  of  lumber  and  material  to  build  a 
house,  and  they  built  the  governor  a  residence.  Then  they 
put  up  a  flagpole  and  hoisted  the  German  flag  and  pro- 
claimed German  sovereignty  over  Angour.  Then  they 
started  in  to  get  labor  to  work  in  the  phosphate  mines. 
When  they  got  the  labor  they  moved  to  the  next  island  and 
did  the  same  thing.  They  proclaimed  a  lot  of  laws,  printed 
them  in  German  and  stuck,  them  up  in  a  tree,  and  there  was 
not  a  native  in  that  island  that  knew  a  word  of  German, 
but  there  was  a  lot  of  laws  printed  in  German.  The  laws 
often  had  not  been  on  the  tree  twenty-four  hours  before 
some  native  began  to  violate  them.  Of  course,  he  didn't 
know  what  they  were.  Whereupon  he  was  seized  and 
brought  before  the  governor.  The  governor,  through  an 
interpreter,  told  him  he  had  violated  the  law,  and  what  had 
he  to  say?  He  didn't  know.  Very  well.  He  was  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  in  the  phosphate  mines  of  Angour  for 
life.  So  in  that  way,  going  from  island  to  island,  they 
seize  the  natives,  bring  them  up  and  sentence  them  to  hard 
labor,  and  they  got  a  plenitude  of  labor  for  nothing. 

I  went  back  to  Angour  in  1911.  The  whole  place 
was  transformed.  Here  in  the  center  of  the  island  was 
the  phosphate  mine,  so-called.  All  it  consisted  of,  they 
scrape  the  surface  of  the  earth  off  for  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  and  come  upon  the  phosphate;  and  there,  in  the 
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blazing  sun,  were  those  poor,  unfortunate  natives,  utterly 
unused  to  labor,  compelled  to  toil.  They  were  driven  into 
those  pits  at  the  point  of  the  rifle  at  sunrise  and  kept  there 
until  sunset  and  they  died  off  like  flies.  That  was  the 
South  Sea  paradise  under  German  rule.  And  I  swear  to 
you  that  every  foot  of  every  island  that  Germany  flew  her 
flag  over  was  steeped  in  human  blood  and  human  tears. 

Now  we  come  with  this  treaty  and  declare  that  the  title 
to  those  islands  is  not  to  be  vested  in  any  nation.  It  is  to 
be  vested  in  civilization;  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  to 
act  as  trustee  for  those  unfortunate  inhabitants;  that  this 
League  of  Nations  is  to  operate  the  South  Sea  Islands.  No 
more  German  domination.  No  more  German  flag.  No  more 
German  slave  trade.  No  more  tears.  No  more  natives 
driven  into  the  mines  of  Angour.  No  more  outrage 
upon  humanity.  No  more  stunts  that  they  must  produce 
so  much  copra  or  so  much  phosphate  in  a  certain  number 
of  hours  every  day  and  every  week. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  those  islands  the 
light  is  turned  upon  them,  because  the  powers  that  are  ad- 
ministering the  islands  under  the  League  of  Nations  must 
every  year  report  to  the  League  of  Nations  what  they  have 
been  doing  in  those  islands.  At  last,  the  wall  is  torn  down. 
There  is  no  more  darkness  in  the  South  Sea,  and  the  islands 
stand  forth  in  the  light  of  civilization.  If  there  was  nothing 
else  in  this  treaty  except  simply  that  one  thing  I  should 
have  to  be  for  it,  because  I  know  the  wonderful  things  it 
means  to  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Does  anybody  say  that  those  people  are  inferior,  and 
that  therefore  they  have  no  rights  I  Oh,  good  friends,  what 
is  an  inferior  race?  There  is  no  such  thing.  It  has  been 
my  privilege,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  to  stand  upon  every 
continent  there  is  under  the  sun,  and  I  have  seen  about  all 
the  races  of  mankind,  seen  them  in  their  various  habita- 
tions, and  I  have  seen  how  they  live  and  why  they  live ;  I 
have  examined  their  culture,  and  I  swear  to  you  I  cannot 
see  an  inferior  race.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  made  an  in- 
ferior race.  But  what  has  happened  upon  this  earth  is  that 
in  certain  regions  there  is  an  inferiority  of  opportunity. 
(Applause.)  That  is  all.  (Applause.)  Nothing  but  in- 
feriority of  opportunity. 

For  look— r  have  seen  some  of  these  very  Polynesians, 
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whom  Germany  proclaimed  to  be  an  inferior  race,  and 
treated  worse  than  she  would  treat  dogs,  I  have  seen  the 
children  of  those  Polynesians  when  taken  into  school  and 
taught  and  clothed  with  civilization,  and  given  a  chance 
and  opportunity  in  life  and  something  to  live  for,  prove 
themselves  intellectually  the  equal  of  their  white  compeers. 

What  is  an  inferior  race  ?  Let  us  take  one  that  has  been 
heralded  around  the  world  as  the  most  inferior  race  of  all, 
the  native  population  of  Australia.  When  the  white  man 
went  there  this  native  population  possessed  some  very  valu- 
able things  that  the  white  man  coveted,  and,  as  has  always 
been  his  rule,  therefore  he  proclaimed  that  the  owners  of 
these  things  he  coveted  were  very  inferior  and  ought  to  be 
exterminated. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true,  my  friends,  that  if  I  went  down 
there  in  those  days  I  would  be  superior  to  the  native  popu- 
lation in  this  respect,  that  I  know  that  a  right  angle  triangle 
is  where  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides.  I  know  it.  God 
shield  me  from  being  called  upon  to  prove  it  in  these  days, 
but  I  know  it  is  so.  And  this  poor  unfortunate  black  man, 
he  doesn't  possess  that  precious  knowledge.  He  never  heard 
of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle.  Conse- 
quently, I  was  superior  to  him,  was  I  not?  No;  those  pre- 
cious truths  about  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angle  triangle 
might  have  been  valuable  to  me  in  the  environment  in  which 
I  was  born  and  brought  up.  They  would  have  been  worth- 
less to  him  in  his  environment.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he 
knew  all  kinds  of  things  that  were  useful  to  him  in  his  en- 
vironment that  would  be  absolutely  valueless  to  me  in  mine. 

For  instance,  in  his  environment  he  could  walk  out  into 
the  forest  and  look  at  a  tree  and  know  that  that  tree  was 
the  dwelling  place  of  some  animal,  and  by  the  bark  of  that 
tree  that  was  marked  and  scored  and  scarred  all  around 
and  around  with  the  claws  of  that  animal,  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  marks  upon  it,  this  native  can  just  by  taking  one 
glance  at  that  tree  tell  whether  the  last  time  the  animal 
was  there  he  went  up  or  down;  he  can  tell  whether  that 
animal  was  in  that  tree  or  down  on  the  ground.  I  cannot 
do  that.  I  could  study  that  tree  for  hours  and  never  tell. 
Also,  he  can  walk  along  and  take  one  glance  at  the  ground 
and  he  can  see  where  an  animal  has  traveled  that  ground 
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and  know  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  was.  I  cannot  see  a 
Bingle  mark  there. 

Taking  these  Polynesians  again,  I  used  to  possess— I 
think  I  have  forgotten  most  of  it  now — some  knowledge  of 
Greek  roots.  Perhaps  I  may  say  that  I  have  forgotten  it, 
hui  be  docs  not  know  anything  about  those  delectable  things. 
\<>t  a  thing  on  earth  does  he  know  about  them.  But  he  can 
take  a  long  piece  of  jade  stone  and  wear  down  one  side 
of  ii  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  with  that  piece  of  jade  stone  he 
can  take  a  strip  of  wood  and  carve  into  that  wood  long  and 
intricate  geometrical  figures,  'round  and  'round,  with  noth- 
ing but  that  piece  of  jade  stone.  I  could  not  do  one  inch  of 
it  if  my  life  depended  on  it.  Shall  I  therefore  go  down  to 
Polynesia  and  swell  out  my  chest  and  say  "You  poor  ignor- 
ant creature,  you  are  my  slave  and  my  inferior  because  you 
don't  know  anything  about  Greek  roots  and  I  do"?  Bear 
in  mind  that  he  might,  on  exactly  the  same  ground  and  with 
equal  justice,  come  to  me  and  say,  "You  poor  looney  white 
man,  you  must  be  my  slave  because  you  cannot  work  this 
piece  of  jade  stone."  One  is  just  as  true,  possibly,  as  the 
other. 

So  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  in  my  judgment,  as  an 
inferior  race,  and  the  problem  of  the  world  is  to  equalize 
opportunity.  Give  us  equality  of  opportunity  and  away 
goes  caste  with  all  its  horrors,  away  goes  class  distinction 
imong  men,  and  that  is  what  this  treaty  proposes  to  do. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  tremendous  value  that  lies  in  its 
application  to  the  South  Pacific  islands  alone,  the  more  I 
am  impressed  with  the  great  idea  that  this  is  the  turning 
point  in  human  history.  If  we  can  get  this  treaty  into  ef- 
fect mankind  starts  upon  a  new  road. 

1  just  happened  to  think  while  I  was  talking— it  just 
popped  into  my  mind— of  a  scene  I  witnessed  once  in  the 
island  of  New  Britain,  Neu  Pommern,  the  Germans  re- 
christened  it.  There  was  nothing  there  except  one  pier  and 
one  poor  little  warehouse  but  it  was  and  had  always  been  a 
great  gathering  place  for  the  natives  from  New  Britain  and 
from  all  the  other  islands  in  the  neighborhood.  They  used 
to  come  there,  and  on  a  raised  plateau  they  held  their  native 
festivals.  In  1887  I  saw  them  there  going  through  the 
whole  native  performances.  They  had  recitations  of  na- 
tive poetry  delivered  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  native 
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orchestra  of  bamboo  flutes,  and  dances,  and  the  exercises 
were  most  interesting.  Those  who  recited  poetry  came 
decked  with  flowers,  and  they  recited  with  great  feeling. 
And  then  they  had  a  performance  by  this  native  orchestra 
all  playing  the  bamboo  flute — a  hundred  and  fifty  natives  all 
pkiying  the  bamboo  flute.  All  this  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
most good  feeling  and  good  spirits  and  happiness  and  joy. 
I  came  back  there  five  years  later  and  I  found  that  the 
Germans  had  built  on  the  site  of  this  place  a  little  slip,  and 
on  this  plateau  where  the  natives  had  held  their  dances  was 
a  German  club  house.  It  had  a  veranda  out  in  front  and 
the  German  .flag  was  flying  over  it.  The  veranda  was  orna- 
mented with  about  seventeen  pairs  of  German  shoes  on  the 
railing,  and  back  of  the  shoes  were  seventeen  tables  and  at 
the  tables  were  seventeen  Germans  and  on  the  tables  were 
seventeen  bottles  of  beer,  and  that  was  civilization  from  the 
German  point  of  view.  Out  in  front  on  the  sidewalk  that 
they  had  built  there  was  a  row  of  these  natives,  but  they  were 
not  dancing  now ;  they  were  not  singing ;  but  they  sat  in  a 
row  with  their  chins  in  their  hands  and  their  elbows  on  their 
knees,  the  picture  of  the  utmost  dejection  and  despair;  and 
I  recognized  some  of  them  as  men  and  women  that  had 
danced  when  I  was  there  five  years  before.  I  had  an  inter- 
preter with  me  and  I  had  the  interpreter  talk  to  them.  I 
said  through  the  interpreter,  "Well,  are  we  going  to  have 
any  dances  now  while  I  am  here?"  The  natives  said,  "Oh, 
no,  no,  no ;  nobody  dances  now ;  nobody  dances ;  all  we  do 
is  sit  here  and  weep."  I  said,  "Weep?  What  do  you  weep 
for?"  and  they  said,  "For  our  brothers  in  slavery." 
"Where  are  they?"  "In  the  copra  plantations  over  the 
hills."  And  I  found  out  that  what  had  happened  in  New 
Britain  was  exactly  what  had  happened  in  Angour 
and  these  other  islands.  That  is  to  say,  needing  labor  for 
the  development  of  the  copra  interest  they  had  secured  it 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  bringing  these  charges  of  the  viola- 
tion of  unknown  laws  against  the  natives,  convicting  them 
and  condemning  them  to  hard  labor  for  life  for  crimes  of 
which  they  were  utterly  ignorant.  "Nobody  dances  now"; 
they  said,  "we  do  nothing  but  sit  here  and  weep."  And 
this  treaty  proposes  to  wipe  the  tears  from  their  eyes.  It 
proposes  to  abolish  everywhere  the  hideous  system,  drip- 
ping with  blood,  that  has  been  imposed  upon  these  people, 
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and  give  them  a  change  and  an  eqnality  of  opportunity, 
which  is  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Fellow  Americans,  is  it  possible,  in  the  face  of  snch  aAA 
opportunity,  America  is  going  to  hesitate?  We  have  raised 
a  certain  standard  in  this  world.  We  have  proclaimed  that 
we,  at  least,  have  an  ideal  and  a  conception  of  morality  that 
is  above  gain  and  above  dollars.  Either  we  must  make 
-cod  that  profession  or  we  must  abandon  it.  If  we  did  not 
mean  what  we  said,  then  why  did  we  ever  pretend  that  we 
did!  If  we  did  mean  what  we  said  then  there  is  no  choice 
to  be  found  in  the  duty  that  lies  before  ns. 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  God  planted  this  continent 
with  all  its  resources.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  He  raised 
here  a  nation  devoted  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. If  we  have  been  willing  to  enjoy  these  blessings  cer- 
tainly we  ought  to  be  willing  to  transmit  them  to  all  the 
races  of  the  world;  and  I  want  to  appeal  particularly  to 
school  teachers,  because  it  lies  in  the  province  of  the  school 
teacher  to  affect  the  future  more  than  any  one  else.  I  won- 
der if  we  all  realize  that.     I  wonder  if  we  do. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  chapter  of  my  own  observation 
on  this  subject.  I  went  abroad  representing  the  United 
States  Government  in  April  1918.  I  was  stationed  for  the 
next  five  months  with  headquarters  in  London,  going  fre- 
quently to  the  continent  but  with  headquarters  in  London. 
I  was  in  such  a  position  that  I  saw  behind  the  scenes  in 
Great  Britain.  I  am  not  violating  any  confidence  or  saying 
anything  I  ought  not  to  say  when  I  give  you  a  glimpse  of 
what  was  really  going  on.  Let  me  say  then  that  from  the 
time  the  great  German  advance  of  March  22nd  began  the 
barometer  in  Great  Britain  sank  steadily.  When  I  arrived 
there  in  April  it  was  at  almost  its  lowest  level.  Holding 
still  that  same  dogged  immovable  front  which  we  expect 
from  men  of  that  race,  and  are  never  disappointed,  still 
back  of  it  men  were  saying  that  the  war  was  lost.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  who  had  been  chief  of  the  British  staff,  was 
advocating  in  London  the  withdrawal  of  the  entire  British 
army  from  the  continent  and  its  concentration  on  British 
soil.  He  had  many  followers.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  British  army  to  maintain  itself  much 
longer  upon  the  western  front;  that  it  would  inevitably  be 
driven  back  south  of  Paris ;  that  Paris  was  going  to  be  cap- 
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tured  and  the  new  line  of  defense  would  be  along  the  Loire ; 
that  that  wonld  be  an  untenable  position,  and  there  was  no 
use  sacrificing  more  lives,  and  it  would  be  better  to  bring 
the  home  forces  home  and  fight  out  a  defensive  war  with  all 
the  forces  concentrated  on  the  island. 

In  his  judgment,  he  said,  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  be  effective  inside  of  three 
years,  and  probably  it  would  take  five  years,  because  he  said 
the  American  troops,  whatever  may  be  their  eventual  value, 
are  valueless  now  because  they  are  untrained. 

Phillip  Gibbs,  one  of  the  best  of  the  British  correspond- 
ents on  the  Post,  was  in  those  weeks  writing  home  to  his 
friends,  from  the  front,  that  the  Germans  were  certain  to 
capture  Paris  or  the  channel  ports,  and  probably  both ;  that 
the  allied  line  would  be  driven  down  to  the  Loire,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  to  hold  on  in  defensive  warfare  until  1920, 
by  which  time  the  United  States  might  be  able  to  furnish 
some  effective  aid. 

General  Julius  Bing,  who  commanded  the  British  front 
at  Cambria,  told  a  friend  of  mine  in  1918  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  arrival  of  the  American  troops  was  a  mistake. 
He  said  these  Americans  mean  very  well,  undoubtedly  they 
are  good  people,  we  are  very  fond  of  them,  but  to  send 
American  troops  here  was  a  great  blunder.  They  are  a 
hindrance.  It  is  impossible  for  untrained  troops  to  be 
effective.  What  will  happen  to  these  untrained  troops  1 
They  will  make  a  dash  somewhere  along  the  line,  and  being 
overwhelmed,  they  will  be  crushed  and  defeated.  That  will 
break  the  morale  of  their  own  troops  and  also  of  the  allies. 
They  ought  to  be  taken  off  at  a  distance  and  thoroughly 
trained  for  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  before  they 
are  put  into  the  line. 

Day  after  day  the  barometer  steadily  fell,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  fall  until  the  end  of  May ;  and  the  one  thing  that 
checked  it  then  was  Cantigny.  After  Cantigny  it  was 
Chateau  Thierry.  There  it  began  to  rise,  and  rise,  and 
from  that  time  on  there  was  no  more  despair,  no  more 
trouble  in  London.  Why?  Because  those  untrained  Amer- 
ican troops  that  the  best  military  authorities  abroad  thought 
could  not  possibly  be  efficient  proved  that,  although  they 
were  untrained,  they  could  fight  as  well  as  the  best  trained 
troops  abroad.     (Applause.) 
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Absolutely  so,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  know  that. 
I  eame  along  after  the  American  defense  north  of  Chateau 
Thierry  and  I  was  on  the  battlefield  of  Belleau  Woods— 
never  le1  that  name  escape  from  your  memory.  There  is 
no  n;ime  in  American  history  that  ought  to  be  dearer  to 
us  I  was  on  that  battlefield  shortly  after  the  battle  was 
fought.  Marvelous  spectacle!  An  elevation  of  about  two 
hundred  feet  bearing  eastward  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
covered  with  trees.  The  Americans,  advancing  from  the 
south,  had  found  the  Prussians  entrenched  in  that  wood, 
and  they  begun  to  fight  at  the  southern  edge  of  that  wood, 
and  they  fought  inch  by  inch  all  the  way  to  the  other  end 
of  that  woods;  and  the  whole  place  was  littered  with  the 
debris  of  battle.  There  was  every  kind  of  instrument  of 
destruction  you  can  think  of  and  broken  wagons  and  bay- 
onets, swords,  overcoats  and  haversacks  and  canteens,  and 
the  trees  broken  off  and  blood  all  over  the  ground;  and 
yet,  do  you  know  that  the  German  troops  that  were  pitted 
against  the  untrained  Americans  in  the  Battle  of  Belleau 
Woods  were  the  Prussian  Guards,  the  very  pick  of  the  Ger- 
man Army !  And  here  came  these  untrained  Americans  that 
had  never  before  contemplated  the  idea  of  a  war  until  they 
were  suddenly  thrust  into  this  one,  and  untrained  as  they 
were  they  drove  the  Prussian  Guard  back,  back,  back,  until 
they  got  them  out  of  the  woods.  The  untrained  American 
soldiers  did  that,  and  again  and  again  they  did  it. 

What  made  the  untrained  American  soldier  effective? 
I  have  in  different  parts  of  the  country  tried  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  different  elements  that  won  us  those  victories.  I 
have  tried  to  pay  some  kind  of  adequate  tribute  to  the 
young  men  who  fought  there,  to  their  valor  and  persist- 
ence ;  and  I  have  tried  to  pay  some  kind  of  tribute  to  the 
men  who  manufactured  the  ammunition  with  which  that 
great  war  was  fought,  and  some  kind  of  tribute  to  the  men 
who  continued  to  work  in  the  mines  and  factories  and  mills 
and  made  victory  possible ;  but  there  is  one  other  thing  to 
which  no  adequate  tribute  has  even  been  paid,  or  ever  will 
be  paid,  and  that  is  that  back  of  it  all  there  was  one  thing 
that  made  the  untrained  American  soldier  the  equal  of  the 
Prussian  Guard,  and  that  was  the  American  intelligence, 
out  of  the  American  public  schools.     That  is  what  did  it. 
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They  knew  what  they  were  fighting  for,  and  it  was  that 
intelligence  that  took  the  place  of  training. 

Military  experts  abroad  said  it  was  necessary  to  give 
them  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years'  training  in 
order  to  lick  them  into  shape  and  make  them  soldiers. 
They  were  soldiers  already,  because  they  had  intelligence 
and  trained  minds.  They  knew  what  to  do.  They  had 
something  to  fight  for.  They  were  not  sent  on  to  the  battle- 
field at  the  command  of  Kaiser  or  Czar.  They  went  in 
spired  by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Where  did  they  get  that 
spirit  of  liberty,  that  necessary  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  liberty  which  made  them  great  in  spite  of  their  lack 
of  training?  They  got  it  from  the  public  schools,  and  those 
two  things,  the  tradition  and  the  spirit  of  democracy  and 
the  American  schools,  made  the  American  great  and  won 
the  war. 

There  seems  to  be  now  in  my  native  land,  for  some 
reason  that  I  cannot  understand,  a  hesitation  to  give  just 
credit  to  the  part  that  this  country  played  in  the  war.  I 
would  never  for  one  moment  obscure  the  credit  and  the 
glory  that  properly  belongs  to  the  British  navy  or  the 
British  army.  I  would  never  for  one  moment  lessen  or 
diminish  or  obscure  the  tribute  that  we  all  ought  to  pay 
to  the  magnificent  French  that  fought  so  at  Verdun  and 
the  Maine.  But  the  simple  fact  is  that  when  we  arrived 
in  France  the  allies  were  licked,  and  we  came  in  and  turned 
the  day.  Well,  it  may  be  said  that  we  should  have  done 
it  before.  I  know  it.  I  know  it.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  We  should  have  been  upon  the  battlefield  after  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania;  and  if  we  had  done  that  the  war 
would  have  ended  two  years  before  it  did.  But  making 
allowance  for  all  that,  and  remembering  that  this  is  a  large 
country  and  that  a  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  people  are 
not  easily  brought  up  to  perceive  things  four  thousand 
miles  away,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  when  we  went  into 
the  war  the  allies  were  licked,  and  with  our  help  we  won 
the  war.    I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  say  so. 

It  is  urged  further  against  this  treaty  that  the  League 
of  Nations — and  this  is  the  main  objection  and  the  one  we 
hear  most  about  of  all — that  Great  Britain  has  in  the 
League  five  votes  to  our  one. 
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Lei  me  offer  this  as  my  third  and  last  example  of  the 
misrepresentation  and  misunderstanding"  which  has  put  us 
in  such  a  false  position  in  regard  to  this  treaty  and  our 
duty,  thai  though,  as  they  say,  Great  Britain  has  five  votes 
to  our  one — figuring  it  that  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  have  votes — well,  the  Assembly  in  the  League  of 
Nations  has  nothing  to  do  with  deciding  things.  The  As- 
sembly is  a  kind  of  a  debating  club.  It  is  a  place  where 
the  nations  can  go  to  blow  off  steam,  where  eminent  states- 
men can  relieve  their  tortured  feelings  with  eloquence. 
But  it  does  not  decide  anything.  Everything  is  decided  by 
the  Council,  which  is  the  principal  house  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  and  in  that  Council  Great  Britain  has  but  one 
vote  and  we  have  but  one  vote.  But  even  if  it  were  true 
that  the  Assembly  were  important,  the  fact  that  in  it  Great 
Britain  has  five  votes,  so-called,  would  not  disturb  me.  I 
should  never  be  disturbed  to  vote  in  the  same  Assembly, 
for  instance,  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed  to  have  every  unit  in  the  British  Empire  have 
a  vote  in  that  Assembly,  for  the  reason  that  those  units 
are  countries  wherein  public  opinion  is  supreme;  and  in 
the  countries  where  public  opinion  is  supreme  and  the  bal- 
lot box  rules  no  democracy  has  anything  to  fear.  We  sit 
here  side  by  side  with  Canada,  and  there  is  not  along  our 
entire  dividing  line  such  a  thing  as  a  fort. 

Again,  they  point  to  the  fact  and  say  with  pride,  "Are 
we  going  to  have  to  consort  and  sit  in  the  same  Assembly 
with  Canada?"  I  think  not;  but  then  you  must  remember 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Canada  is  more  American  than 
we  are  Americans.  That's  a  fact.  You  know  the  present 
generation  of  Canadians  has  absorbed  so  much  American 
slang  that  when  the  Canadian  troops  went  over  there  to 
fight  at  the  front  the  British  officers  say  they  had  to  em- 
ploy interpreters  to  make  them  understand  their  orders. 
I  don't  think  we  have  anything  to  fear  from  the  three  self- 
governing  units  in  the  British  Empire.  They  are  nations 
founded  on  the  same  principle  that  unites  us,  the  principle 
of  democracy.  There  is  nothing  they  are  ever  going  to 
do  in  the  Assembly,  or  anywhere  else,  that  will  cause  us 
disturbance. 

Then,  finally,  I  don't  believe  in  being  afraid.     I  have 
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lived  in  this  world  a  great  many  years  and  seen  quite  a 
number  of  things,  and  I  have  been  in  quite  a  number  of 
different  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  advantage  to  the  human  race  or  any  individual 
thereof  from  being  afraid.  The  only  good  things  I  have 
ever  known  have  been  influenced  and  won  not  by  fear  but 
by  faith ;  and  unless  we  have  forgotten  that  faith  in  Divine 
Providence  that  led  us  through  the  dark  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can Eevolution,  that  supported  us  during  the  trying  times 
of  the  Civil  War,  that  has  its  expression  in  the  magnifi- 
cent creeds  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  unless  we  have  forgotten 
all  that,  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  now.  And  this  I 
take  it  is  The  New  Americanism,  that  henceforth  we  should 
live  not  to  ourselves  but  for  all;  that  what  blessings  we 
have  secured  and  that  hare  been  secured  for  us  by  the  sac- 
rifices of  other  days,  those  blessings  we  should  preserve 
and  maintain  and  hand  down  to  all  the  children  every- 
where; that  we  should  no  longer  think  of  the  figure  of 
America  as  symbolized  by  the  miser  bending  down  over 
his  boxes  of  gold  or  his  boxes  of  privilege,  with  his  claws 
inserted  in  them,  who  when  along  comes  the  angel  Gabriel 
of  Opportunity  and  touches  him  on  his  shoulder  and  says, 
" Arise  and  do  your  duty,"  turns  around  and  says,  "I 
cannot  step  out  of  doors,  because  these  are  my  posses- 
sions.' '  Is  democracy  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  na- 
tion, or  of  any  people  ?  I  can  see  no  such  figure  of  America 
as  that.  The  figure  of  America  that  I  see  is  totally  dif- 
ferent. I  look  out  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  it 
seems  as  if  they  were  all  gathered  in  one  great  state  to- 
gether, and  there  they  are,  leagues  upon  leagues  of  them, 
leagues  upon  leagues  of  mankind,  and  they  stand  there 
with  their  faces  upturned  looking  to  America.  Many  of 
those  faces  have  recently  been  stained  with  tears,  and 
many  of  the  people  that  stand  there  have  been  lately  known 
what  it  is  to  be  sunk  in  misery,  sorrow  and  degradation, 
and  they  stand  there  patiently  looking  to  America ;  and 
on  her  lips  hangs  the  burden,  and  just  as  she  shall  decide 
so  will  it  be  with  mankind.  Is  it  possible  that  verdict 
could  be  anything  but  just  one  word — Liberty!  (Ap- 
plause.) Liberty  for  all  mankind.  Liberty  not  alone  from 
political  bondage,  but  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  the  old 
idea  of  liberty,  from  the  old  idea  of  grab  and  gain.    Liberty 
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from  the  old  domination  of  war.  Liberty  from  the  old 
.1, .initial ion  of  selfishness.  The  new  day,  the  new  day  made 
real  and  perfect,  America  bearing  fortune  for  all  man- 
kind.    (Applause.) 

III.     MASONIC  TEMPLE  AUDITORIUM. 
Plays_The  Little  Theater  Society. 

IV.    MERIDIAN  STREET  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

Vice-President  W.  A.  Myers,  Indianapolis,  Presiding. 

Community  Singing. 

Address — "American  Schools  and  National  Character," 
Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  University  of  Washington. 

V.    CLAYPOOL  ASSEMBLY  HALL. 

Vice-President   J.   W.   Riddle,   Lawrenceburg,   Presiding. 

There  was  community  singing,  after  which  the  chair- 
man introduced  Mr.  Glenn  Frank,  of  New  York. 

THE  NEW  ORDER  VERSUS  THE  NEW  DISORDER.* 

Glenn  Frank,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Century  Magazine, 

New  York. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  J. 
W.  Riddle,  of  Lawrenceburg,  and  the  community  singing 
was  led  by  L.  M.  Tillson,  of  Terre  Haute. 

Mr.  Frank  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  to  speak 
ho  you,  this  evening,  upon  the  subject  of  "The  New  Order 
Versus  the  New  Disorder,"  and  the  address  which  I  am  to 
give  is  based,  in  part,  upon  a  series  of  articles  which  I  have 
been  contributing  to  The  Century  Magazine,  upon  certain 
chapters  of  a  little  volume  of  mine,  entitled  "The  Politics 
of  Industry." 

I  mention  that,  not  to  call  attention  either  to  these  series 
of  articles,  or  to  this  book,  but,  very  largely,  in  self-defense, 
for,  this  summer,  in  the  Canadian  city  of  Calgary,  when 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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I  spoke  on  certain  aspects  of  the  industrial  situation  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  speaking,  practically  reproduced  an 
article  which  I  had  contributed  to  the  magazine  only  a  few 
months  before,  and,  afterwards,  while  walking  back  to  my 
hotel  I  overheard  a  conversation  between  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  that  assembly,  and  an  elderly  Scotchman, 
who  I  afterwards  learned  was  a  cabinetmaker  in  Calgary. 
The  committeeman  said  to  the  old  Scotchman,  "Well,  Don- 
ald, how  did  you  like  that  lecture?77  The  old  Scotchman 
replied  that  "it  was  a  verra,  verra  good  lecture,  but"— 
and  then  he  leaned  confidentially  toward  the  committee- 
man— "it  was  not  original."  "Wasn't  original — what  do 
you  mean?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "I  read  every  word  of  that 
lecture  about  four  months  ago,  in  The  Century  Magazine ! ' ' 
(Laughter.) 

So,  merely  to  prevent  you  leaving  here  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  a  shameless  plagarist,  I  mention  that. 

Now,  we  Americans  have  become  somewhat  skeptical 
with  reference  to  a  man  who  deals  too  freely  in  broad  and 
sweeping  generalizations.  For  instance,  we  never  take 
quite  seriously  the  type  of  man  who  comes  to  us  ever  so 
often  with  a  set  of  carefully  worked  out  arguments  to  show 
that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  at  four-thirty  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  19th  of  next  May!  But,  there  is  one 
broad  generalization,  there  is  one  sweeping  statement,  as 
to  the  truth  of  which  most  of  us  are  agreed,  today.  And 
that  is  that  the  war  just  ended  has  shaken  down  about  our 
ears  the  old  order  of  things  in  politics  and  in  industry, 
and  that  we  are,  today,  standing  at  one  of  those  crucial 
points  in  history  when  the  race  is  walking  out  from  under 
the  shadow,  the  protection  and  the  convenience  of  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  is  entering  the  doorway  into  the  new 
order,  the  outlines  of  which  are  not  yet  wholly  apparent. 

Now,  the  sociologist  and  the  economist  has  been  pre- 
dicting just  such  a  time  of  general  breaking  up,  just  such 
a  time  of  discontent,  just  such  a  time  of  experiment,  just 
such  a  time  of  transition  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  However,  we  have  not  taken  the  predictions  of  the 
sociologist  or  the  economist  very  seriously.  At  least,  we 
have  not  considered  those  prophesies  seriously  enough  to 
warrant  any  general  overhauling  of  our  political  and  in- 
dustrial policies. 
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Bui  today  it  is  not  the  theories  of  the  classroom  but  the 
actualities  of  the  market  place  that  have  set  everyone  to 
talking  about  the  changing  order  of  things.  ^ 

Thus  society  is  today  in  actual  grapple  with  a  thousand 
and  one  newly  released  forces  of  discontent  and  unrest,  of 
fresh  aspirations  and  a  determination  to  experiment  with 
every  conceivable  function  and  philosophy  of  our  political, 
social  and  industrial  order. 

Our  society  is  today  very  much  in  the  position  of  the 
trainer  when  he  walks  into  the  cage  of  his  Bengal  tiger, 
knowing  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  a  beast'  of  whose  moves 
he  must  become  either  the  master  or  the  victim.  So  society 
today  is  confronted  by  these  thousand  and  one  newly  re- 
leased forces  which  society  must,  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ahead,  either  master  or  be  mastered  by. 

And  yet,  despite  the  fact  that  all  these  evidences  of 
unrest  and  discontent  and  of  transition  are  before  us,  there 
are  still  men  on  all  hands  who  make  light  of  this  whole 
period  of  readjustment,  reconstruction  and  re-evolution,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

I  am  constantly  finding  men,  for  instance,  who  say  that 
it  was  well  enough  for  Great  Britain  to  set  up  the  elaborate 
machinery  of  a  ministry  of  reconstruction ;  that  it  was  well 
enough  for  Great  Britain,  away  back  in  1916,  to  release  a 
whole  series  of  her  ablest  minds  from  specific  war  duties 
and  put  them  at  the  job  of  starting  the  future  and  drawing 
up  a  sort  of  blueprint  of  a  policy  of  action  that  would  out- 
line the  steps  that  the  British  Empire  would  need  to  take 
to  carry  on,  after  peace  was  declared,  if  the  British  Empire 
was  not  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.  I  find  men  who  say 
that  it  was  well  enough  for  Great  Britain  to  do  all  of  that, 
but  that  the  United  States  did  not  live  as  England  lived 
for  four  and  a  quarter  years,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  battle- 
field, having  the  whole  texture  of  her  national  life  torn  to 
pieces ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  war,  although  it  did  enforce 
certain  far-reaching  changes  in  political  and  industrial  poli- 
cies, did  not  tear  our  national  life  to  pieces  in  the  way  that 
left  behind  a  reconstruction  problem  that  could  not  be  taken 
care  of  merely  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work. 

You  may  remember  that  even  President  Wilson  seemed 
to  take  some  such  attitude  as  that  toward  this  whole  period 
of  reconstruction  when,  just  before  sailing  for  Paris  the 
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first  time,  he  said,  in  speaking  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
something  like  this :  "It  will  not  be  easy  to  redirect  Ameri- 
can life  to  a  peace  sitting,  any  better  than  it  will  direct 
itself,  for  the  American  business  man  is  of  quick  initiative 
and  will  not  submit  easily  to  leading. " 

Now,  it  is  not  for  me  to  take  issue  with  so  distinguished 
a  mind  as  that  of  President  Wilson  as  to  this  period  of 
readjustment  ahead  of  us ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest that  such  a  conception  of  American  readjustment  and 
reconstruction  may  be  all  right  if  by  reconstruction  one 
means  simply  the  rearrangement  of  the  few  things  that  the 
war  happened  to  disturb  in  our  national  life — just  as  you 
might  tidy  up  a  room  that  a  group  of  rowdies  had  occupied 
during  the  night  and  littered  up. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  tonight  is  that  the 
war  did  not  of  itself  make  this  the  time  of  unrest,  discon- 
tent and  transition  that  it  is.  The  war  has  been  but  one 
of  many  factors  that  have  made  this  one  of  the  transition 
ages  in  history.  The  war  simply  dramatized  and  made 
more  urgent  the  thousand  and  one  forces  of  change  that 
were  beginning  to  get  hold  of  the  world  long  before  even 
the  cloud  of  this  war  was  seen  upon  the  horizon. 

Now,  we  must  admit  that  most  of  us  in  this  country, 
before  the  war,  were  but  indifferently  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous sweep  of  social  industry  and  political  change  that 
was  moving  across  the  face  of  the  world,  across  the  face 
of  Europe  in  particular.  Before  the  war  we  were  a  good 
deal  more  of  a  sheltered  people  than  we  like  to  admit, 
We  were  the  creators  of  an  isolation  that  had  been  quite 
as  much  an  isolation  of  mind  as  it  had  been  an  isolation  of 
geography.  Most  of  us  were  going  along  gaily  under  the 
assumption  that  we  were  living  in  a  world  that  we  knew 
pretty  well,  a  safe  and  a  settled  sort  of  a  world,  in  which 
all  the  policies,  forces  and  institutions  had  been  nationally 
catalogued,  specifically  labeled,  a  world  in  which  the  direc- 
tion of  progress  has  been  so  thoroughly  charted  that  we 
could  lie  down  at  night  and  go  to  sleep  and  in  the  morning 
know  just  about  how  far  and  in  what  direction  the  world 
had  moved  while  we  slept. 

Then  suddenly  there  burst  upon  us,  as  out  of  the  blue 
sky,  this  most  gigantic,  most  meaningful  and  revolutionary 
war  of  human  history,  and  in  the  four  and  a  quarter  years 
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of  its  course  we  saw  so  many  other  theories  of  government 
.Hid  industry  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap,  we  saw  so  many 
readjustments  effected  and  so  many  new  forces  relieved 
thai  now,  when  we  lie  down  at  night,  we  have  no  assurance 
of  the  kind  of  a  world  to  which  we  will  awaken  in  the  morn- 
ing. So,  under  the  pressure  of  this  war,  it  seems  that  civili- 
zation the  world  over  has  shaken  itself  free  from  the  hand- 
cuffs of  tradition,  has  broken  through  the  crust  of  custom 
that  encased  it  before  the  war,  and  in  a  spirit  of  adventure 
and  experiment  has  struck  out  upon  the  open  road,  and 
all  but  the  most  far-sighted  students  of  men  and  affairs 
are  today  fairly  out  of  breath  from  trying  to  follow  its 
course. 

Now,  this  spirit  of  change,  this  social  restlessness,  this 
willingness,  even  eagerness  to  experiment  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  politics  and  industry,  this  spirit  of  change  that 
today  grips  the  world,  is  not  a  localized  something  that  is 
happening  over  in  Russia  or  anywhere  else — it  is  not  a 
localized  phenomena  that  we  can  stand  aside  and  watch  in 
a  detached  way  as  we  might  watch  a  chemist  perform  an 
experiment  in  his  laboratory.  We  cannot  postpone  all  judg- 
ments and  all  information  in  this  time  of  unrest  until  we 
wait  and  see  whether  the  various  experiments  are  danger- 
ous or  safe,  because  the  spirit  of  change  that  has  today 
entered  the  councils  of  the  world,  in  all  its  degrees,  from 
moderate  reform  at  one  end  to  Bolshevism  on  the  other, 
is  not  a  localized  or  static  thing.  It  is  a  contagion  that 
seems  able  to  elude  constituted  authorities  and  to  cross 
frontiers  at  will. 

There  is  not  a  department  of  our  national  life  that  is 
not  open  to  the  insinuating  influence  of  this  social,  indus- 
trial and  political  unrest  as  it  courses  over  the  lines,  sep- 
arating class  from  class,  and  even  enters  through  closed 
doors  without  so  much  as  saying,  "By  your  leave." 

^  And  this  spirit  of  unrest  that  is  abroad  in  the  world, 
this  willingness  to  experiment,  this  spirit  of  change,  is 
going  to  constitute  the  very  atmosphere,  every  policy  of 
business,  labor,  government,  education,  the  church  —  this 
unrest  is  going  to  constitute  the  atmosphere  that  every 
policy  must  breathe  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  in  this' 
country,  and  any  man  who  thinks  he  can  go  on  in  the  next 
ten  years  formulating  and  establishing  policies  in  business, 
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labor  or  education  without  first  gaining  some  intelligent 
understanding  of  these  forces  of  unrest,  discontent  and  ex- 
periment, and  without  adjusting  both  himself  and  his  poli- 
cies to  these  new  forces — such  a  man,  I  say,  is  simply  dis- 
playing a  bankruptcy  of  sound  intelligence  and  is  proving 
his  unfitness  for  any  position  of  leadership  in  the  political, 
business,  labor  or  educational  life  of  this  country. 

Now,  the  big  exporters,  the  men  who  sell  their  goods  to 
foreign  markets,  have  never  been  under  any  delusion  about 
the  fact  that  if  they  were  to  succeed  financially  they  had, 
in  the  first  place,  to  know  their  markets,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  they  had  to  adjust  their  goods  to  their  markets. 
The  big  exporter  has  known  that  if  he  wanted  to  sell  goods 
in  the  South  American  market,  for  instance,  he  had  to  know 
more  about  that  market  than  he  could  learn  merely  by  read- 
ing the  market  quotations  in  the  papers.  He  has  known 
that  he  would  have  to  study  the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  whims 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  particular  South  Americans  to 
whom  he  wished  to  sell.  The  exporter  has  known  that  the 
very  way  in  which  his  goods  were  wrapped,  and  the  man- 
ners and  methods  of  his  salesmen,  had  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  particular  psychology  of  that  South  American  market, 
and  that  unless  he  met  these  requirements  he  must  ulti- 
mately fail  in  that  market. 

You  may  remember  the  rather  ridiculous  burlesque  of 
one  exporter  who  thought  that  it  wasn  't  particularly  neces- 
sary to  study  his  market  or  to  make  any  particular  effort 
to  dress  his  goods  up  in  a  way  that  would  appeal  to  the 
fancy  of  the  particular  foreigners  he  was  trying  to  sell  his 
goods  to.  You  will  remember  the  exporter  who  said  that 
he  thought  this  whole  idea  of  studying  the  psychology  of 
the  foreign  market  in  an  intimate  way  was  just  another  one 
of  those  crazy  theories  that  some  professor  had  foisted 
upon  modern  business.  This  particular  man,  you  may  re- 
member, never  learned  his  mistake  until  he  tried  to  market 
a  shipload  of  fans  up  near  the  Arctic  Circle  and  a  shipload 
of  capes  down  in  the  Tropics.  He  then  learned  the  very 
elementary  lesson  that  if  you  want  to  sell  fans  you  have 
to  ship  them  where  there  is  at  least  a  little  heat,  and  that 
capes  call  for  ice. 

Now,  the  principle  underlying  that  ridiculous  illustra- 
tion has  a  much  wider  application  today  than  merely  to  the 
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Bale  of  capes  and  fans.  It  has  a  very  intimate  application 
to  yon  and  to  me.  For  today  you  and  I  face  the  challenging 
problem,  not  merely  of  adjusting  some  one  article  to  some 
one  market,  but  we  face  the  challenging  proposition  today 
of  adjusting  our  whole  mental  outlook  upon  life,  all  of  our 
f'u  in  la  mental  conceptions  of  business,  of  labor,  of  educa- 
tion, of  government,  and  of  religion  itself,  to  this  absolutely 
new  sort  of  world  that  is  forming  under  our  very  eyes. 

And  there  can  be  no  more  important  intellectual  ven- 
ture for  a  man  who  wants  to  play  an  intelligent  part  in  the 
life  of  this  country  in  the  next  ten  years  than  to  attempt 
to  get  adjusted  to  this  restless,  yeasty,  fermenting  time  in 
which  he  lives.  And  because  this  job  of  getting  ourselves 
adjusted  to  this  restless  and  experimental  time  is  so  im- 
portant, and  because  a  man  dares  take  only  so  much  time 
for  a  lecture  in  one  evening,  I  thought  you  might  appre- 
ciate my  economizing  both  your  time  and  mine  tonight  by 
not  resorting  to  a  lot  of  the  accustomed  tricks  of  the  plat- 
form for  gaining  and  holding  your  attention. 

So,  with  your  permission,  I  am  not  going  to  burn  up  a 
third  or  half  of  your  time  tonight  in  spinning  yarns  and 
telling  stories  merely  to  intrigue  your  attention  and  cap- 
ture your  applause. 

On  the  contrary,  I  want  to  plunge  immediately  into  the 
statement  and  discussion,  of  three  or  four  things  that  it 
seems  to  me  are  vital  in  getting  ourselves  adjusted  to  this 
peculiar  time  of  discontent  in  which  we  live. 

I  want  to  discuss  three  or  four  things  that  seem  to  me 
absolutely  necessary  if,  in  this  country,  we  are  to  achieve, 
in  the  next  ten  years,  a  new  order,  instead  of  merely  slump- 
ing into  a  new  disorder,  or,  to  put  it  more  bluntly,  I  want 
to  state  three  or  four  things  that  I  think  are  essential  if, 
in  this  country,  in  the  next  ten  years,  we  are  to  have  or- 
derly progress,  instead  of  social  revolution. 

Now,  at  the  outset,  one  thing  is  evident,  and  that  is  that 
a  time  of  great  discontent  and  change,  such  as  we  are  enter- 
ing, lays  a  very  heavy  responsibility  upon  our  great  lead- 
ers. Other  things  being  equal,  I  think,  in  a  time  of  breakup 
like  tins,  old  leaders  would  be  the  best  leaders.  Now,  I 
said,  "  Other  things  being  equal,  in  a  time  of  discontent, 
old  leaders  will  be  the  best  leaders,"  because,  in  a  time 
that  is  in  a  mood  to  change,  and  experiment  with  anything 
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and  everything,  society  needs  all  the  training  and  wisdom 
that  it  can  mnster  in  its  leadership.  For  society  can  no 
more  turn  a  corner  on  two  wheels  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
and  do  it  safely,  than  can  an  automobile.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  fact  that  a  man  has  been  in  a  position  of 
leadership  in  business,  or  labor,  or  education,  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  should  mean  that  all  those  years  have 
been  merely  years  of  training  for  the  responsibilities  and 
complicated  demands  of  the  present  time. 

But  I  said  "  other  things  being  equal,  the  old  leaders 
should  be  the  best,"  for  this  is  evidenced,  if  the  present 
leaders  of  American  life,  if  the  men,  for  instance,  at  the 
head  of  our  big  business  interests,  the  men  at  the  head  of 
our  great  labor  organizations,  the  men  whose  hands  are  on 
the  levers  of  power  in  our  educational  system — if  the  pres- 
ent leaders. of  American  life  either  fail  or  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  legitimate,  new  demands  of  this  time  of  evolution 
and  progress — now,  I  don't  say  every  crazy  demand  voiced 
from  the  soap  box,  but  the  legitimate,  new  demands — and 
if  the  present  leaders  conceive  their  chance,  in  the  next  ten 
years,  to  be  the  defense  of  the  past,  rather  than  the  guid- 
ance of  the  future,  or  if  they  spend  their  energies  in  the 
thankless  task  of  heckling  and  obstructing  progress,  then, 
inevitably,  the  leadership  of  American  life  will  pass  out 
of  their  hands,  into  the  hands  of  a  new  group  of  leaders. 

Now,  this  new  type  of  leaders,  in  the  event  of  such 
change,  may  be  less  trained  for  the  responsibilities  of  the 
times,  and  the  leadership  may  pass  rapidly  into  green 
hands,  into  the  hands  of  men  who  more  nearly  interpret 
the  vision  that  is  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  average 
American  today.  - 

Now,  that  is  not  mere  conjecture,  because  all  through 
history,  whenever  the  accustomed  calm  and  conservatism 
of  the  popular  mind  has  been  broken  up — and,  normally, 
the  popular  mind  is  conservative — when  that  conservatism 
has  been  broken  up,  and  the  masses  of  men  have  had  to 
choose  between  trained  and  blind  men,  or  untrained  men 
of  vision  to  lead  them,  the  masses  have  invariably  chosen 
the  untrained  men  of  vision.  And  the  instinct  of  society 
has  been  right,  for  the  untrained  man,  if  his  purpose  is 
sincere,  will  acquire  the  necessary  training  in  time.  Where- 
as, it  matters  not  how  skilled  an  old  leader  may  be  in  the 
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mechanics  of  leadership,  he  may  know  more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States  how  to  manipulate  group  action, 
he  may  know  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  in  business  and 
labor,  or  educational  leadership,  but  if  he  is  wilfully  and 
constitutionally  blind  to  the  newer  ideals  that  are  dawning 
in  onr  land,  today,  then  he  is  a  dead  weight  to  society,  and 
society  has  no  choice  but  to  throw  him  ruthlessly  on  the 
scrap  heap  of  out-worn  leadership. 

Now,  we  have  had  a  very  dramatic  illustration  of  how 
thai  works  in  this  country.  You  may  remember  that  period 
when  men  like  Lincoln  Steffens  and  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
and  women  like  Ida  Tarbell,  contributed  articles  to  our 
popular  magazines,  exposing  the  corrupt  practices  of  sev- 
eral of  our  big  business  men  and  politicians.  And  you  may 
remember  that  a  good  many  of  those  big  business  men  and 
big  politicians  were  driven  out  of  their  positions  of  influ- 
ence, were  driven  out  of  public  life  by  the  exposures  of 
the  muck  rakers,  many  of  those  big  business  men  going 
prematurely  to  their  grave,  broken  and  shamed  by  the  ex- 
posure. 

Now,  a  singular  thing  was  true  about — well,  shall  I 
say  most  of  those  big  business  men  whom  the  muck  rakers 
exposed?  That  singular  thing  was  this:  Most  of  those 
men  were  not,  personally,  bad  men;  by  all  the  ordinary 
standards  of  decency  and  justice,  they  were  good  men; 
that  is,  they  were  the  sort  of  men  that  you  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  as  your  next  door  neighbor,  and  to  regard 
them  as  leading  citizens  in  your  community.  They  were, 
in  the  main,  good  men,  by  the  ordinary  standards.  But 
they  were  men  who  had  kept  themselves. so  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  mechanics  of  their  political  and  business  jobs 
thai  they  had  failed  to  keep  themselves  sensitive  to  the 
growing  standards  and  ideals  of  their  times,  and  they  were 
trying  to  carry  the  political  and  business  ethics  of  a  dead 
day  over  into  a  day  of  new  and  different  standards.  And 
it  didn't  work.  It  never  has  worked  in  times  when  the 
public  mind  was  awake,  as  it  is  today;  and  it  never  will 
work. 

I  bring  up  that  bit  of  social  history  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  leadership  of  American  life  is,  today,  in  exactly 
the  position  that  our  big  business  men  and  big  politicians 
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were  when  they  stood  on  the  eve  of  that  muck  raking 
period. 

That  is  to  say,  I  think  the  next  ten  years  will  see  the 
creation  of  a  new  literature  of  exposure,  and  that  we  are, 
today,  exactly  on  the  eve  of  a  new  muck  raking  period, 
and  I  think  this  new  literature  of  exposure,  during  the 
next  ten  years,  will  drive  out  of  positions  of  leaderships 
many  men  who  now  hold  those  positions.  But  the  key- 
word of  this  new  muck  raking  literature  will  not  be  cor- 
ruption, which  was  the  key-word  in  the  old  muck  raking 
days.  And  the  key-word  of  this  new  muck  raking  litera- 
ture is  going  to  be  " conservatism. ' '  And  I  don't  mean 
sane  and  constructive  conservatism,  which  is  the  hope  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  at  a  time  like  this,  but  I  do 
mean  that  the  blind,  stupid,  reactionary,  stand-pat  cave 
man  conservatism,  that  has  damned  the  public  thinking 
of  this  country  in  so  many  quarters  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

To  put  the  thing  concretely,  I  mean  the  sort  of  con- 
servatism in  a  big  business  man,  for  instance,  who,  when 
he  has  a  labor  difficulty,  in  his  industry,  simply  doesn't 
know  anything  else  to  do,  and  nothing  ever  occurs  to  his 
mind,  but  to  call  in  the  police,  mobilize  the  militia,  arrest 
every  labor  leader  in  sight,  block  discussion,  if  possible 
gag  the  press,  and  otherwise  drive  the  Hessians  of  the 
situation  underground,  there  to  gather  fresh  strength  for 
an  even  more  serious  outbreak  six  months,  or  a  year  later. 

Now,  don 't  misunderstand  me.  If,  in  a  given  labor  out- 
break, investigation  proves  that  that  outbreak  is  the  result 
of  the  trade  trick  of  a  small  group  of  professional  malcon- 
tents, instead  of  the  intelligent  expression  of  the  majority 
wish  of  the  labor  involved;  or,  if  the  labor  group  in  ques- 
tion resorts  to  methods  and  policies  that  are  subversive 
of  the  very  foundations  of  order  in  a  democratic  republic, 
then  I  think  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  society  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  use  its  majority  organized  force  to  compel 
such  minorities  to  achieve  progress  and  change,  by  the  or- 
derly methods  provided  in  a  democracy. 

So,  that  is  understood.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
is,  that  when  I  speak  about  the  social  and  industrial  unrest 
that  is  making  this  time  what  it  is,  I  am  not  talking  about 
this  or  that  labor  outbreak,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
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result  of  a  small  group  of  malcontents  getting  together, 
but  any  business  man  who  thinks  he  can  handle  the  social 
restlessness  of  the  next  ten  years  with  a  policeman's  club 
is  simply  betraying  a  hopelessly  bankrupt  intelligence,  and 
proving  that  he  is  not  a  safe  man  into  whose  hands  the 
leadership  of  American  business  and  industry  can  be  en- 
trusted in  those  years  just  ahead.  For,  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing, or  at  least,  what  I  am  talking  about,  today,  is  not  a 
sporadic  outbreak  here  and  there,  deliberately  engineered, 
it  is  what  Viscount  Morley  once  referred  to  when  he  said 
it  was  one  of  those  tidal  movements  of  social  aspirations 
that  sweep  over  nations  every  now  and  then,  too  frequently 
with  the  nation  not  knowing  what  is  happening  to  it.  And 
then  Viscount  Morley  went  on  to  say  that  wise  statesmen 
were  those  who  could  foresee  what  the  tide  was  thus  bring- 
ing about,  and  who  attempted  to  mold  men's  thoughts, 
literature  and  institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  change 
that  was  thus  silently  surrounding  them.  That  sentence 
might  well  be  printed  upon  the  desk  calendar  of  every  big 
manufacturer,  and  every  labor  leader  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  coming  to  a  time  when  we  need  to  heed  the 
statements  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  when  he  said  that  the 
future  is,  indeed,  dark  if  the  nation  must  be  the  victim 
of  ignorant  change,  and  ignorant  opposition  to  change. 

However,  I  am  not  concerned  tonight,  primarily,  with 
the  fate  that  awaits  the  great  leaders  who  are  constitu- 
tionally blind  to  the  vision  that  is  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  average  American  today.  The  normal  processes  of 
democratic  selection  will  take  care  of  that. 

I  am  concerned  mostly  with  the  part  the  average  citi- 
zen is  to  play,  in  the  next  ten  years.  And,  in  fact,  I  think 
whether  we  are  to  get  a  new  order,  or  a  new  disorder, 
whether  we  are  to  have  orderly  progress,  or  social  revolu- 
tions, in  the  next  ten  years  is  going  to  depend,  very  largely, 
upon  the  point  of  view  which  the  average  American brings 
to  these  fundamental  questions  of  business,  of  labor,  of 
education,  and  of  government. 

I  should  like  to  state  two  or  three  very  elementary 
things  that  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  in  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  average  citizen,  in  the  next  ten  years.  The 
first  is  this:  If  in  the  next  ten  years  we  are  to  get  or- 
derly progress  instead  of  social  revolution,  I  think  the 
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average  citizen  in  this  country  must  maintain  a  thor- 
oughly sane  attitude  toward  wealth.  And  by  that  I  mean 
three  perfectly  definite  things.  I  mean  that  the  average 
citizen  must  believe  in  and  hold  himself  responsible  for 
helping  to  work  out  these  three  principles :  First,  efficiency 
in  the  production  of  wealth;  second,  justice  in  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth ;  and  third,  wisdom  in  the  consumption  of 
wealth. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  democ- 
racy in  this  country,  except  on  paper.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  have  continued  contentment  among  the  masses,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fight  free  from  the  constant  menace 
of  a  social  revolution,  unless  and  until  the  average  man 
and  woman  in  this  country  is  an  efficient  producer  of 
wealth. 

Democracy,  social  stability,  and  freedom  from  revo- 
lution simply  are  not  possible  if  one  or  more  elements  of 
the  population  play  the  parasite  on  the  productive  powers 
of  other  parts  of  the  population.  And  I  think  the  time  is 
coming,  whether  we  like  it  or  whether  we  do  not  like  it 
doesn't  matter — it  is  coming — that  a  time  is  coming,  in 
the  next  two  years,  when  public  standards  of  respect  will 
more  and  more  be  withheld  from  any  man  who  so  far  for- 
gets common  honesty  as  to  claim  that  he  has  the  right  to 
the  private  ownership  and  possession  of  any  amount  of 
wealth,  upon  any  other  grounds  than  that  he  has  produced 
that  wealth.    (Applause.) 

Now,  invariably,  when  I  make  that  assertion,  in  addition 
to  applause  from  a  certain  element  in  the  audience,  I  can 
see  others  scattered  around  nudging  their  neighbors,  and, 
at  times,  I  can  hear  an  audible  whisper  run  through  the 
audience,  "Why,  he  is  a  Socialist,' '  or  "a  Bolshevist," 
which  is  a  new  word  that  intellectually  lazy  people  use  to 
describe  anybody  or  anything  with  which  they  don't  agree! 
Now,  it  just  happens  that  I  am  neither  a  Socialist  nor  a 
Bolshevist — on  the  extreme  contrary,  I  am  a  Republican. 
A  Democratic  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day,  defined  a  Re- 
publican as  an  extinct  species  of  political  animal,  that  was 
always  immune  to  progressive  ideas!  (Laughter.)  So, 
when  anybody  suggests  that  I  am  a  Socialist,  or  a  Bolshe- 
vist, instead  of  being  irritated  I,  as  a  Republican,  appre- 
ciate the  rather  subtile  compliment  implied. 
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But  it  docs  disturb  me  whenever  that  nudging  process 
runs  through  an  audience,  after  I  have  made  that  thor- 
oughly elementary  and  platitudinous  statement,  because  I 
know  that  it  means  that  the  man  who  has  done  the  nudging, 
has  probably  permitted  his  brain  to  degenerate  into  a  sort 
of  a  cabinet  of  red-labeled  pigeon  holes,  with  one  pigeon 
hole  labeled  " Republican, ' '  another  "Democratic,"  another 
"Bolshevist,"  another  "Orthodox,"  and  so  on,  and  when- 
ever an  idea  is  thrown  into  the  audience  where  that  man  is 
sitting,  he  will  grab  that  idea  and  shove  it  immediately 
into  one  of  those  pigeon  holes.  It  may  not  fit  very  well 
into  the  ready-made  pigeon  hole — and  if  it  is  an  idea,  it 
won't. 

Well,  that  was  a  digression.  What  I  was  driving  at  was 
this :  That  if,  tonight,  you  have  in  your  pocket  one  single 
dollar — a  rather  reckless  hypothesis  in  a  teachers'  conven- 
tion, I  know  (laughter) — but,  if  you  have  in  your  pocket  one 
single  dollar,  in  return  for  which  you  have  not  produced  a 
hundred  cents  worth  of  wealth,  and  thrown  it  back  into  the 
lap  of  the  United  States,  I  think  that  you  are  holding  that 
dollar  on  grounds  which,  by  the  emerging  standards  of  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  in  this  country,  will  be  regarded 
not  only  as  unjust,  but  as  fundamentally  immoral,  for,  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  there  never  has  been  but  two  ways 
by  which  a  man  could  accomplish  wealth  and  acquire  prop- 
erty— unless  given  to  him — one  way,  by  earning  it,  and  the 
other  by  stealing  it — either  by  the  thieving  methods  of  the 
criminal,  or  by  the  more  intricate  and  respectable  methods 
always  made  possible  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways,  by  the  so- 
cial and  economic  organization  of  society ! 

Now,  of  course,  I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that  you  have 
not  the  moral  right  to  the  private  ownership  of  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property,  unless  you,  as  an  individual,  have  pro- 
duced a  tangible  something  that  can  be  sold  over  a  counter 
tomorrow  morning,  for  a  hundred  cents.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  many  people  believe  that,  and  believe  it  very  strenu- 
ously. It  is  not,  at  all,  an  unpopular  theory,  among  certain 
classes. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  man  deliver  an  address  to  a  large 
audience  of  credit  men,  upon  the  subject  of  "American 
Parasites."  The  speaker  made  a  list  of  all  the  classes  of 
American  society,  who  he  considered  parasitic— men  who 
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were  sucking  their  life  blood  from  the  earning  powers  of 
others.  He  went  down  this  list  nntil  he  came  to  the  clergy- 
men, whom,  with  a  wholesale  gesture,  he  classified  as  para- 
sites; and,  turning  to  that  great  audience,  he  said,  "The 
laboring  men  are  through  with  the  churches  of  this  country, 
until  they  can  justify  themselves,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point," and  you  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  except 
that  to  that  man  wealth  could  not  mean  anything  but  a 
tangible,  marketable  something,  so  that,  virtually,  he  was 
saying,  "Let  us  deify  the  man  who  is  raising  the  hogs,  the 
wheat  and  the  corn  of  this  country,  but  let  us  damn  the 
man  who  is  raising  the  moral  standards  of  the  country." 
And  yet  any  intelligent  man  knows  that  if  a  man  really  does 
anything  towards  raising  the  moral  standards  of  the  coun- 
try, he  will  be  as  big  a  producer  of  the  actual  wealth  of  the 
country,  as  he  who  raises  the  hogs,  the  wheat  and  the  corn 
of  the  country. 

Any  intelligent  man  knows  that  the  artist  who  adds 
even  one  touch  of  beauty  to  a  world  that  is  all  too  sordid 
to  the  many,  or  the  thinker  who  flings  one  creative  thought 
against  the  sky  of  the  future,  is  as  much  a  creator  of  wealth 
for  the  race,  as  any  puddler  at  the  steel  plant. 

Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  not  to  announce  an  eco- 
nomic theory,  but  a  moral  truth — which  is,  that  you  haven 't 
any  right,  and  I  haven't  any  right  to  forbid  the  ownership 
of  wealth,  or  property,  unless,  in  return  for  it,  we  have 
made  this  city  of  Indianapolis — if  we  live  here — this  State 
of  Indiana,  and  the  United  States,  either  materially  rich, 
or  have  made  it  a  more  beautiful,  a  more  moral,  a  more 
helpful  and  a  more  intelligent  and  a  more  just  place  in 
which  we,  and  our  fellows,  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans can  live.    (Applause.) 

The  great  masses  of  men  are  not  thinking  in  terms  of 
any  fine  spun  economic  theories.  They  are  blindly  feeling 
their  way  to  certain  moral  verities,  expressed  in  terms  of 
economic  situations,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  moral  veri- 
ties will  be  chat  ownership  of  wealth  and  property  cannot 
be  justified  upon  any  ground  other  than  that  of  adequate 
service  to  society. 

If  every  man  in  America  is  a  producer  of  wealth,  then 
every  non-producer  will  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and 
our  society  will  be  swept  clean  of  parasites.     If  the  wealth 
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of  the  country  was  distributed  justly  after  it  was  produced, 
democracy,  social  contentment,  and  freedom  from  revolu- 
tion would  result,  because,  from  the  very  foundation  of 
society  it  has  been  true  that  the  unjust  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  production  has  been  the  breeding  ground  for  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  social  and  industrial  unrest,  and  to  just 
the  degree  that  a  nation  approaches  fundamental  and  work- 
able justice  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  produced  within 
its  borders,  year  by  year,  does  that  nation  discover  a  lot  of 
its  other  social  and  industrial  difficulties  working  their  way 
toward  automatic  solution. 

So  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when 
statesmanlike  work  on  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  offers  a  finer  challenge  to  the  moral  enthusiasm  and 
disinterested  public  spirit  of  a  great  business  man,  for  in- 
stance, than  does  any  other  public  work  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. Certainly  a  statesmanlike  effort  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  offers  a  finer  chal- 
lenge to  a  man,  today,  than  does  charity,  the  time-honored 
indoor  sport  of  retired  millionaires!  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  know  that  charity  is 
a  beautiful  thing,  that  it  is  a  Christian  thing,  and  that  it 
does  a  lot  of  good  to  individuals.  If  a  man  is  starving  of 
course  it  will  do  him  good  to  feed  him,  and  it  will,  inci- 
dentally, do  you  a  lot  of  good  if  you  feed  him.  Going  back 
to  your  beautiful  home  through  the  evening,  you  will  have 
little  trickles  of  satisfaction  running  all  over  you,  because 
you  know  that  you  have  done  good  to  somebody  during  the 
day.  The  fact  is  that  a  lot  of  our  charity  is  prompted,  after 
all,  from  a  purely  selfish  motive.  Many  of  us  give  to  the 
poor  from  exactly  the  same  motive  that  prompts  a  con- 
firmed drunkard  to  walk  to  a  bar— that  is,  as  they  used  to ! 
We  do  an  act  of  charity  because  we  feel  that  it  will  produce 
a  temporary  exhilaration.  Of  course,  I  am  using  that  il- 
lustration purely  from  hearsay,  but  it  illustrates  .what  I 
have  said.  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  charity 
is  prompted  by  a  selfish  motive.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  a 
background  against  which  I  could  fling  this  assertion,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  fundamental— and  that  is,  that  charity, 
philanthropy,  is  an  inadequate  measure  for  a  great  democ- 
racy like  this,  to  attempt  to  use  in  meeting  any  social  or 
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industrial  crisis,  simply  because  charity  never,  never  deals 
with  causes,  but  always  dabbles  with  effects.  Since  the 
dawn  of  time  there  has  not  been,  in  my  judgment,  one  really 
fundamental  industrial  situation  solved  by  the  breadline,  or 
the  soup  kitchen — charity — what  Professor  Ross  very  aptly 
termed,  "a  time  and  again  service.' '  If  I  had  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Astors,  and  the  Rockefellers,  and  if  I  had  the  finan- 
cial genius  necessary  for  its  administration,  doubtless  I 
could  feed  and  clothe  all  the  people  in  need  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  could  make  them  fairly  comfortable,  if  not 
happy.  But  if,  in  addition  to  clothing  and  feeding  those 
people,  I  did  not  make  very  decided  alterations  in  their 
standards  of  social  and  economic  life,  when  those  old  people 
died,  whom  I  had  been  feeding  and  clothing,  and  another 
group  came  on  the  stage,  in  the  language  of  the  popular 
song  of  some  years  ago,  I  "  would  have  to  do  it  all  over 
again.' '  And  who  would  want  to  waste  time  in  being  an 
artist,  if,  always,  when  the  last  stroke  was  made  on  the 
picture,  it  faded  from  the  canvas?  And  yet,  that  is  what 
happens  over  and  over  again,  when  a  democratic  community 
attempts  to  meet  such  a  situation  by  simply  doling  out  char- 

ity. 

But,  in  contrast  to  that,  stands  the  just  distribution  of 
a  nation's  wealth— a  once  and  for  all  service.  And  the  poor 
men  of  America — and  when  I  say  "poor  men",  I  don't  mean 
men  who  are  poor  because  of  their  own  shiftlessness,  poor 
because  they  are  unwilling  to  render  adequate  service  for 
adequate  pay — I  am  not  talking  about  the  shiftless  poor — 
God  only  can  help  them,  and  my  opinion  is  that  He  has  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  that — I  am  not  talking  about  the  involuntary 
poor,  men  who  are  victims  of  situations  and  systems  over 
which  they  do  not  yet  exert  their  just  and  adequate  meas- 
ure of  control — I  mean  that  type  of  poor  men  in  this  coun- 
try, who  are  not  asking  for  charity  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  plenty,  but  are  asking  for  a  just  distribution  of 
what  they  have  produced;  and,  given  justice,  the  average 
American  will  manage  to  get  along  very  nicely  without 
charity.  Certainly  the  goal  of  this  democracy  should  be 
to  make  charity  one  of  the  unnecessary  virtues  of  American 
life. 

Now,  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  am  talking 
about  the  just  distribution  of  wealth,  and  think  that  I  am 
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talking  about  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth — that  is,  di- 
viding up  the  existing  wealth  of  the  world  upon  a  per  capita 
basis,  so  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  will  have  the 
same  number  of  dollars.  Any  sane  man  knows  that  if  you 
did  that  the  basis  of  your  division  would  not  last  until  sun- 
down. The  same  group  that  now  has  a  large  share,  either 
by  virtue  of  superior  brains,  and  superior  ability  in  acquir- 
ing wealth,  would  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  begin  to  bring  into  action  their  superior  qualities 
along  the  lines  I  have  named,  in  getting  it  back.  And, 
human  nature  being  as  it  is,  they  would  succeed  in  doing 
it.  I  am  talking,  only,  about  a  just  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  leaves  all  the  necessary  latitude  in  the  world  for 
variety  of  ability,  and  variety  of  service  to  society. 

And,  again,  you  might  have  every  man  in  America  an 
efficient  producer  of  wealth,  and  you  might  distribute  Amer- 
ican wealth  in  mathematical  justice — if  there  is  such  a  thing 
— and  still  democracy,  social  content  and  freedom  from 
revolutions  would,  in  time,  disappear  like  a  pack  of  cards  in 
a  windstorm,  if  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  not  consumed 
wisely. 

That  is  to  say,  you  cannot  reckon  on  social  stability  in 
a  Democracy.  At  one  extreme  of  society  you  must  con- 
stantly find  exaggerated,  abnormal  and  criminal  wasteful 
appetites  in  the  use  and  consumption  of  wealth,  while  at 
the  other  extreme  of  society,  you  must  constantly  find  un- 
derfed, under-nourished,  or,  what  is  still  more  tragic,  un- 
awakened  and  untrained  appetites  in  the  use  and  consump- 
tion of  wealth. 

Until  a  nation  achieves,  in  its  economic  life,  efficient  pro- 
duction, until  it  produces  an  employing  class  that  is  states- 
manlike enough  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  injustice  from 
the  system  that  hampers  effective  production,  until  it  pro- 
duces a  laboring  class  that  has  a  primary  and  fundamental 
concern  in  shop  efficiency,  and  maximum  production,  until 
the  nation  gets  efficient  production,  until  it  gets  just  distri- 
bution, and  until  the  level  of  intelligence  in  the  use  of  wealth 
as  a  generally  high  level,  with  not  too  much  of  an  upshoot 
on  one  end,  and  a  down  sag  on  the  other,  until  the  nation 
gets  efficient  production,  just  distribution  and  wise  con- 
sumption, it  lacks  that  sound  economic  basis  upon  which, 
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alone,  the  enduring  superstructure  of  a  political  democracy 
can  be  erected. 

And  we  are  getting  to  understand,  more  and  more  that 
merely  political  democracy  does  not  answer  the  demands  of 
our  day ;  that  until  the  industrial  life  of  a  nation  is  democra- 
tic, the  democracy  of  its  political  life  may  be  a  hollow  mock- 
ery, flung  in  the  faces  of  men. 

Now,  it  is  amusing,  sometimes,  after  making  these  very 
simple  and  elementary  assertions — and,  I  really  blush  to 
make  these  assertions  to  a  teachers'  convention,  because 
they  are  so  elementary — it  is  amusing  sometimes,  after  mak- 
ing them  to  have  somebody  suggest  that  part,  or  all  of  the 
statements  are  radical  statements. 

It  happened,  this  summer,  after  making  statements 
something  like  these,  to  an  audience  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
Oregon,  that  a  small  group  of  local  business  men  got  to- 
gether and  held  a  meeting,  and  then  informed  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  they  objected  to  having  their 
platform  prostituted  as  it  had  been  that  evening,  to  the  use 
of  so  much  subtle  Bolshevist  propaganda!  Then  they 
went  on  to  explain  just  what  they  meant,  and  with  perfectly 
solemn  faces — the  men,  otherwise,  looked  perfectly  intelli- 
gent— they  explained  that  these  assertions  that  I  had  made, 
that  there  wasn't  any  justification  for  the  ownership  of 
wealth,  other  than  the  production  and  service  ability  of 
man,  alone,  they  had  been  hearing  from  the  soap  box  ora- 
tors on  their  street  corners.  They  said  that  an  I.  W.  W. 
agitator  had  said  the  same  thing  just  the  week  before ;  and 
they  said  that  the  trouble  of  it  all  was  that  when  those 
people  made  such  assertions,  no  harm  was  done,  because 
everybody  discounted  their  utterances  in  advance,  as  radi- 
cals, and  nobody  in  the  crowd  was  influenced  by  the  lan- 
guage used.  But,  they  said,  this  particular  lecture  came 
under  respectable  auspices,  and  all  the  nice,  conservative 
people  listened  to  it,  and,  as  if  by  a  hypodermic  injection, 
all  the  trouble  was  done  before  they  could  catch  it. 

Now,  I  say  that  that  was  amusing,  for,  in  the  light  of  the 
sort  of  ten  years  that  lies  ahead  of  us,  these  elementary 
appeals,  far  from  representing  radicalism  represent  the 
soundest  possible  conservatism.  For,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  we  are  going  to  pass  through  a  period  in  which  the 
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radical  and  revolutionary  forces  of  American  society  will 
be  on  the  alert  as  they  have  been  at  no  time  since  this  re- 
public was  founded;  and  if,  during  these  next  ten  years, 
there  is  a  rusty  link  in  our  democracy's  armor,  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  that  rusted  link  will  be  found  and 
pierced  by  the  appeal  of  the  radicals. 

Now,  in  a  time  like  that,  any  man  who  plays  the  role  of 
a  non-producer,  getting  for  himself  wealth,  property  and 
power  without  rendering  back  to  society  a  just  and  adequate 
service  for  what  he  get's  out  of  society — that  man  although 
he  may,  himself,  be  a  strong  conservative,  and  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  yet,  if  during  the  ten  years  ahead  he  plays 
the  role  of  a  non-producer,  conservative  though  he  may  be,'? 
he  will  be  the  most  effective  ally  that  social  revolution  can 
possibly  have.  He  will  be  delivering  himself,  body  and 
soul,  into  the  hands  of  the  radical  agitators,  who  will  ask 
for  nothing  better  than  to  have  such  a  shining  example  of 
the  injustice  of  the  order  that  he  is  attacking.  And,  by  a 
like  sign  and  token,  every  industry  in  this  country  that  does 
not  have  the  men  at  the  head  of  it,  during  the  next  ten  years, 
in  a  calm,  dispassionate  and  statesmanlike  way,  tackle  the 
problem  of  the  most  practically  just  division  of  the  profits 
of  that  industry,  among  the  lowest  men  and  women  who 
help  produce  those  profits — that  industry,  although  it  may 
be  presided  over  by  the  most  conservative  of  men,  will  be  a 
breeding  ground  for  radicalism,  and  a  recruiting  station  for 
social  revolution. 

And,  by  the  same  sign  and  token,  every  man,  and  every 
woman  in  this  country  who,  in  the  next  ten  years,  does  not 
let  sanity  control  the  use  and  expenditure  of  their  wealth, 
will  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary forces. 

In  other  words,  the  alternatives  lie  perfectly  plain  be- 
fore the  conservative  forces  of  society  today. 

We,  who  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  the  responsible, 
conservative  force  of  society,  that  we  are  not  blown  hither 
and  yon  by  every  wind,  have  the  alternatives  opened  before 
us— we  can,  if  we  will,  take  this  situation  in  hands,  and  see 
to  it  that  in  the  next  ten  years  we  make  rapid  and  orderly 
progress  in  the  direction  of  an  efficient  production,  just  dis- 
tribution and  wise  consumption  of  wealth;  or  we  may  get 
ready  to  barricade  ourselves  against  the  forces  of  social 
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revolution.  And,  for  that  reason,  the  man  who  appeals 
for  these  elementary  matters  of  efficiency,  justice  and  san- 
ity, is  pleading  the  cause,  not  of  the  social  revolution,  but 
the  cause  of  sound,  conservative  progress.  But,  in  laboring 
for  orderly  progress,  we  must  remember  that  it  must  not 
be  nine  parts  order  and  one  part  progress,  but  must  be, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  orderly  progress. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  three  simple  fundamental 
things,  grounded  in  the  minds,  the  convictions  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  average  American — and  in  getting  those  ideas 
into  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  no  group  of  men  and 
women  have  so  tremendous  responsibility  as  have  the 
teachers  of  this  country — I  think  that  those  three  principles, 
inspiring  and  motivating  the  rank  and  file  of  American  citi- 
zens will  insure  our  getting,  in  the  next  ten  years,  a  new 
order  of  things,  and  will  mean  the  avoidance  in  this  coun- 
try of  any  serious  attempts,  even,  at  social  revolution  on  a 
broad  scale.  But,  in  addition,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that 
the  average  man,  and  the  average  woman  of  this  country, 
should  look  upon  his,  or  her  job,  in  the  next  ten  years — 
whatever  it  may  be — a  good  deal  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
social  ministry,  than  he  or  she  has  in  the  past. 

Now,  that  is  rather  a  threadbare  statement,  I  know.  So, 
let  me  hurry  to  explain  what  I  have  in  mind.  We  have  al- 
ways thought  that  certain  jobs  gave  men  a  chance  to  serve 
society  in  a  peculiar  way.  Until  recently,  whenever  we 
were  asked  to  analyze  the  occupations  of  men,  this  is  the 
way  we  have  gone  about  it:  We  drew  a  line  down  the 
center  of  the  page,  with  the  word  "Profession,"  at  the 
top  of  the  left-hand  column,  and  thereunder  we  listed  such 
jobs  as  the  law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  journalism,  and 
all  the  so-called  professions,  and  then  at  the  top  of  the  other 
column  we  have  put  the  word  "Business  and  labor"  and 
under  that  caption  we  listed  all  the  other  jobs,  wherein  men 
worked  simply  for  the  money  that  could  be  made  in  them, 
and  between  the  two  a  great  gulf  was  fixed,  more  impassible 
than  that  which  separated  Lazarus  and  Dives. 

We  have  thought  of  a  profession  as  a  job  that  a  man 
entered,  not  primarily  because  of  the  money  that  he  could 
make  out  of  it,  but  because,  in  addition  to  giving  him  the 
revenue,  and,  perhaps,  something  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day, 
it  gave  him  accredited  rank  as  a  public  servant,  and  enabled 
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him  to  foci  while  he  was  making  his  living,  that  he  was 
really  serving  the  higher  needs  of  his  community.  And  so 
much  so  did  we  have  that  idea  of  a  profession  that  a  pro- 
fessional man  has  always  felt  insnlted  if  yon  told  him  that 
lie  had  commercialized  his  profession.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  why  a  professional  man  shonld  feel  insulted  when 
told  that  he  had  applied  to  his  job  exactly  the  methods  and 
standards  that  a  business  man  is  expected  to  apply  to  his 
job.  It  is  simply  because  of  the  conception  that  we  have 
bad  of  the  profession,  on  one  hand,  and  business  on  the 
other.  We  have  thought  of  professions  as,  primarily, 
ministries  to  the  common  good,  but  for  years  we  have 
looked  upon  business  and  industry  as  a  vast  unregenerate 
section  of  our  social  order,  in  which  the  law  of  tooth  and 
nail  had  to  apply.  If  you  criticise  business  and  industry 
from  the  standpoint  of  ethics,  somebody  will  shrug  their 
..shoulders  and  remind  you  that  that  is  all  right  as  a  theory, 
but  you  must  remember  that  "business  is  business."  Dur- 
ing the  war  we  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  doctrine. 
You  know  that  when  Germany's  criminal  methods  were 
particularly  shocking  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Prussian 
would  click  his  heels  together  and  assert  that  that  was  all 
right,  as  a  theory  for  a  weak-willed  nation,  but  to  the  Ger- 
mans, war  is  war;  the  American  translation  of  which  is 
always  "business  is  business." 

Now,  for  years,  although  we  never  admitted  this  when 
we  were  cross-examined,  our  actions  showed  that  we 
thought  of  business  and  labor  as  a  field  in  which  the  motto 
ought  to  be  "every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost,"  and  so  thoroughly  was  that  the  subconscious 
idea  of  business  and  industry,  that  whenever  a  public 
speaker  referred  to  some  big  business  man  as  being  a  great 
public  benefactor,  if  he  didn't  mention  his  name,  the  only 
mental  picture  of  the  audience  would  be  that  of  some  busi- 
ness man  who  had  plunged  into  business  while  very  young, 
and  who,  by  keeping  his  nose  to  the  grindstone,  for  many 
years,  had  made  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  then,  upon 
getting  old  and  rheumatic,  and  perhaps  a  little  bit  gouty, 
or,  at  least,  tired  of  active  business,  had  retired,  and  had 
then  started  to  give  away  these  millions  to  a  lot  of  good 
causes,  like  building  libraries,  or  starting  foundations,  or 
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indulging  in  any  one  of  many  forms  of  constructive  philan- 
thropy. 

For  years  we  didn't  even  go  to  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing into  the  source  of  this  gift  to  society.  I  suppose  we 
were  going  on  the  assumption  that  if  a  man  did  good  with 
money  after  he  got  it,  that  disinfected  the  method  of  ac- 
quisition ! 

But  all  of  that  is  changing  today.  In  fact  it  has  already 
changed;  and  it  has  changed  not  because  the  muck-raker 
cried  i  i  tainted  money ' '  either.  It  has  changed  because  the 
modern  business  man  if  he  be  modern  in  his  mind  as  well 
as  by  the  calendar — understands  that  his  biggest  chance 
to  serve  society  comes  to  him  not  after  he  has  made  his 
money,  in  any  act  of  giving  it  away  to  however  good  a 
cause,  but  that  his  biggest  chance  to  serve  society  comes  to 
him  while  he  is  making  his  money,  and  in  the  very  process 
of  making  it. 

The  modern  business  man  understands  that  statesman- 
ship and  justice  inside  business  is  worth  ten  times  over 
the  philanthropy  outside  business. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  what  a  tremendous  moral  and 
social  advance  would  take  place  in  this  country  if  for  just 
twelve  months  you  could  get  every  man  in  this  country  who 
conceives  public  service  as  being  an  after-business-hours 
proposition — if  you  could  get  every  such  man  in  America, 
for  just  twelve  months,  to  sever  all  connection  with  alleged 
public  business,  and  get  him  to  turn  his  moral  enthusiasm 
and  his  disinterested  public  spirit  back  into  the  job  out  of 
which  he  is  getting  his  bread  and  butter — I  have  wondered 
just  what  would  happen  if  that  would  take  place  just  for 
twelve  months  in  this  country. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  a  man's 
social  service,  opportunity  for  public  service  being  greater 
inside  business  than  it  is  outside  business,  usually,  comes 
to  mind  if  you  will  just  contrast  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  service  Henry  Ford's  peace  ship  and  Henry  Ford's 
farm  tractor.  The  former  awakened  the  world's  humor; 
the  latter  the  world's  gratitude.  And  in  saying  that  I 
don't  mean  any  flippant  criticism  of  Mr.  Ford's  peace  ship. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  Henry  Ford,  for 
instance — and  I  assure  you  that  I  get  no  commission  on 
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the  sale  of  Ford  automobiles  or  tractors  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  but  I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  if  Henry  Ford 
wants  to  go  down  in  history  as  a  public  benefactor,  his 
biggest  chance  of  doing  it  does  not  lie  in  his  retiring  from 
business  in  the  ne.it  five  years  and  giving  up  his  whole 
time  to  public  work;  but  my  judgment  is  that  his  biggest 
chance  is  in  simply  sticking  on  the  job  that  he  is  at,  as  long 
as  his  mental  and  physical  powers  hold  up,  and  producing 
dependable  machinery  at  a  low  cost.  The  social  effect  of 
improving  farm  machinery,  and  selling  it  at  a  low  cost, 
the  social  effect  of  that  will  be  beyond  anything  that  such 
a  man  could  possibly  do  by  tinkering  around  as  an  amateur 
philanthropist,  or  a  self-appointed  statesman. 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  in  any  great,  complex 
statesmanlike  scheme  that  our  hopes  lie,  but  it  is  in  the 
adherence  to  those  simple,  elementary,  time-worn  prin- 
ciples of  efficient  production,  just  distribution  and  wise  con- 
sumption of  wealth,  and  a  fine,  far-sighted  sense  of  social 
responsibility  in  the  job  out  of  which  we  get  our  bread  and 
butter  that  will  bring  us  social  stability  and  orderly  prog- 
ress, and  save  us  from  the  wrath  of  a  social  revolution,  in 
these  ten  years  just  ahead. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 


Saturday  Forenoon  Session 


Saturday,  November  1,  9  o  'clock. 


TOMLINSON  HALL. 

President  Horace  Ellis,  Indianapolis,  Presiding. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  called  to  order  at 
nine  o'clock  by  the  President,  Horace  Ellis. 

Community  singing  was  led  by  Professor  McCutcheon, 
of  DePauw  University. 

President  Ellis  :  We  will  now  have  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees.   I  will  call  on  Dr.  Smith  of  Indiana  University. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Smith  (Indiana  University) :  As  State  Di- 
rector for  Indiana  in  the  N.  E.  A.,  I  want  to  make  one 
announcement,  one  suggestion,  one  financial  report  and  one 
request. 

The  announcement  is  concerning  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Superintendents '  Association  in  Cleveland,  Febru- 
ary 23-28.  We  have  a  double  reason  for  being  there  in 
large  numbers — because  we  want  to  attend  the  meeting, 
and  because  one  of  our  own  young  men,  Mr.  Graff,  is 
President. 

The  suggestion  is  that  we  follow  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Magill  and  increase  our  membership  in  order  that  the  good 
work  may  increase. 

And  now  the  financial  report.  Two  years  ago  you  ap- 
propriated $100  for  expenses  connected  with  the  headquar- 
ters, etc.  I  made  a  report  last  year  showing  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $34.60.  Since  then  I  have  expended  $22.50,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $12.10.  I  come  before  you  this  morning  ask- 
ing for  an  appropriation  of  $100  for  expenses  this  next 
year.  You  may  say  that  since  we  carried  on  two  years 
with  $100,  that  we  do  not  need  $100  for  one  year.  But  the 
N.  E.  A.  appropriated  $45  this  last  year  to  tide  us  over. 
I  therefore  move  that  this  sum  be  appropriated. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

(317) 
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President  Ellis:  We  will  have  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reading  Circle  Board,  as  the  Nominating 
( Jommittee  does  not  seem  ready  to  report. 

Bepobt  of  Committee  to  Nominate  Membeks  foe  Reading 

Circle  Boaed. 

To  the  Members  of  State  Teachers'  Association: 

The  committee  appointed  to  nominate  members  for  the 
State  Teachers'  and  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  Board 
beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Supt.  James  Wilkinson,  Goshen,  3-years  term. 
Miss  Gail  Calmerton,  Fort  Wayne,  3-years  term. 
Supt.  W.  A.  Denny,  Anderson,  2-years  term. 
County  Supt.  E.  N.  Haskins,  Vincennes,  2-years  term. 

R.  W.  Himelick,  Chairman. 
L.  E.  S WAILS. 
Guy  A.  Waldeip, 
W.  W.  Caetee. 
(Moved  by  R.  W.  Himelick  that  this  report  be  adopted. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Peesident  Ellis:  If  the  Nominating  Committee  is 
ready  to  report  we  will  hear  that  report. 

REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Nominating  Committee  offers  the  following  names : 

Legislative  Committee — 

L.  N.  Hines,  Indianapolis. 

George  Worley,  Gosport. 

E.  J.  Llewellyn,  New  Castle. 

A.  0.  DeWeese,  Corydon. 

E.  N.  Canine,  East  Chicago. 
President— Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott,  North  Vernon. 
Secretary— Q.  V.  Haworth,  Kokomo. 
Recording  Secretary— Kate  Andrews,  Seymour. 

S.  L.  Scoles,  Chairman. 
E.  L.  Rickeet,  Secretary. 

(Moved  by  E.  L.  Rickert  that  this  report  be  adopted. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Peesident  Ellis  :  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Necrology,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my 
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connection  with  the  Association  I  have  not  found  a  larger 
degree  of  conscientious  effort  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned  than  in  the  work  of  Miss  Josephine  Cox, 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  following  is  the  program  given  by  the  Necrology 
Committee : 

General  Tribute Miss  Josephine  M.  Cox,  Indianapolis 

Chairman  of  Committee 
"The  Gold  Stars".  . .  .  .William  Lowe  Bryan,  Bloomington 
Personal  Tributes — 

A.  C.  Shortridge 

Miss  Amelia  Waring  Platter,  Indianapolis 

J.  F.  Nuner Miss  Ada  Hillier,  South  Bend 

Howard  Sandison Charles  M.  Curry,  Terre  Haute 

William  Taylor  Stott  . 

Miss  Harriott  C.  Palmer,  Franklin 
Emma  Mont  McRea Thomas  F.  Moran,  Lafayette 

IN   MEMORIAM 


GENERAL  TRIBUTE.* 

Miss  Josephine  M.  Cox. 

Your  Necrology  Committee  has  endeavored  to  secure 
the  names  of  all  those  of  our  number  who  have  passed  away 
since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association.  If  any  of  you 
know  a  name  that  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  our  dead, 
will  you  please  give  it  to  me  at  the  close  of  this  session, 
or  mail  it  to  me  at  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis? 

After  humiliating  defeat  in  1870  an  eminent  French 
statesman  said,  "The  schoolmasters  won  at  Sedan."  Im- 
mediately the  French  government  reorganized  and  thor- 
oughly modernized  their  school  system.  How  well  France 
profited  by  that  bitter  experience  was  strikingly  evident 
in  the  late  world  war.  When  the  United  States  entered 
that  terrible  struggle  there  were  many  misgivings.  The 
educators  all  over  this  land  wondered  if  the  democratic 
ideals  fostered  in  our  public  schools  would  measure  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  militaristic  teachings  of  the  school  of 
modern  warfare.  The  American  teacher  has  reason  to  lift 
the  head  in  glad  realization  that  the  schools  of  America 

*  Stenosrraphically  reported. 
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stood  that  crucial  test  and  came  out  gloriously  triumphant. 
When  our  Government  called  for  volunteers  ^  many  a 
teacher  eagerly  came  forward  and  asked  to  be  given  serv- 
ice in  the  field.  A  few  of  the  number  were  accepted  and 
assigned  to  various  forms  of  war  work,  but  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  the  word  came  back  from  Wash- 
ington, "The  schools  of  America  will  continue  as  in  times 
of  peace. "  A  prominent  speaker  said,  "The  most  patriotic 
tiling  the  teacher  can  do  to  win  this  war  is  to  teach.' '  And 
so  the  teachers  all  over  this  land  responded  to  their  coun- 
try's call,  some  in  the  recent  flush  of  youth,  others  in  the 
calm  of  experienced  maturity,  not  a  few  who  had  earned 
well-merited  retirement,  remained  in  the  active  service,  and 
there  were  those  who  returned  to  the  teaching  profession 
and  served  -throughout  this  trying  period.  In  the  hour  of 
their  country's  need,  in  the  face  of  ignorance  and  pacifism, 
in  the  face  of  secret  and  open  disloyalty,  and  in  spite  of 
selfish  greed  and  political  profiteering,  the  teachers,  with 
unusual  sanity,  stood  at  their  posts  and  helped  to  protect 
this  people  against  the  rocks  of  autocracy,  and  let  us  trust 
will  continue  to  protect  them  against  the  equally  danger- 
ous but  far  more  insidious  quicksands  of  Bolshevism. 

In  this  most  solemn  hour  let  us  do  honor  to  those  who 
in  camp  or  on  the  field  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  order 
to  make  democracy  possible.  But  let  us  also  remember 
those  who  have  fallen  from  our  own  ranks,  who  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country  no  less  than  all  the  dear  ones  over 
there  who  fell  on  the  fields  of  France.  I  will  now  read  the 
list  of  our  teacher  dead : 

Teachers — Dead. 

Allen  County—  Clark  County- 
Blanch  Ditmass  Albert  Herbst. 

Charles  Miller  clinton  County_ 

Benton  County—  Flora  Cox 

Laura  McKanna  Dearborn  County-^- 

Blackford  County—  Mrs.  Flora  Shuter 

William  Reed  Decatur  County_ 

Brown  County—  Viva  Gibson 

Cornelius  Campbell  Gladys  Kinnett 

Ira  Thurman  Clark  Ernest  F.  Pool 

James  McGrayel  Harry  Schuler 

Carroll  County—  Dekalb  County- 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Shanks  Groninger  Lester  Deetz 
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Delaware  County — 
Maybelle  Batey 
Amy  Walters 
Cleo  Wentz 

Fayette  County — 
Hortense  Crago 

Franklin  County — 

Mrs.  Clara  Holmes  Priest 

Mrs.  Jean  Riperger 
Grant  County — 

Minnie  Sutton 
Greene  County — 

Gertrude  Clore 

Lenora  Strauser 
Hamilton  County — 

Anna  Harper 

Mrs.  M.  A.  O'Brien 

E.  A.  Hutchens 
Hancock  County — 

Margery  Scherer 
Hendricks  County — 

Mildred  Smith 

Mavia  Thompson 
Henry  County — 

Grayce  Honk 

Henry  F.  Weber 
Johnson  County — 

Van  C.  Phillips 

William  Taylor  Stott 
Knox  County — 

Gladys  Booker 

Bess  M.  Campbell 

D.  H.  Sandborn 
Kosciusko  County — 

Mrs.  Frances  Gerlach  Bevier 

Mrs.  Inez  Downs  Covey 

Russell  Deaton 

Francis  Downing 

Henry  Gibson 
Lagrange  County — 

Susanna  Nice 
Lawrence  County — 

Vada  Cook 

Edith  Ellison 

Eliza  Mahan 

Alta  Mitchell 

Rush  Rainbolt 

Hubert  Webb 


Madison  County — 

Mrs.  Murl  Bryson  Harden 

Grace  H.  Osborn 
Marion  County — 

Susan  Whitcomb  Barbour 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Burgan 

Mary  Calderwood 

Beatrice  Foy 

Mrs.  Hattye  Gaillard 

Ernest  Goeldner 

C.  W.  Harvey 

Edna  Lane 

Lamma  Mason 

Joyce  Osborn 

Jessie  Pringle 

Ella  Regan 

Abram  C.  Short  ridge 

James  E.  Weyant 
Montgomery  County — 

Mellie  Blair 

Mrs.  Hinta  Bowers 

Virgil  E.  Tomlinson 
Morgan  County — 

Leila  Vaught 
Newton  County — 

Frances  Hoffman 

Or  a  Mathews 
Parke  County — 

Mrs.  Irene  Erwin 
Porter  County — 

Willie  Kline 

Martin  Nelson 
Ripley  County — 

Mrs.  Pearl  Newman  Davis 

Frank  Hillman 

Mrs.  Lillian  Stewart  Newman 

James  B.  Royce 

Harry  Schuler 
Rush  County — 

Belle  For sy the 
Shelby  County — 

Bertha  Abel 

Kenneth  Timmly 
St.  Joseph  County — 

Eugene  Allee 

Emma  Farley 

Cora  Hill 

J.  F.  Nuner 

Sue  Taylor 


21—49525 
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Sullivan  County — 
Faye  McArthur 
Flora  Wisener 
Stella  Woodrow 

Tippecanoe  County — 
David  Lutz 
Charles  M.  Plank 
Emma  Mont  McRae 

Vermillion  County — 
E.  E.  Davis 
Frances  Mitchell 
Amy  Randall 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Stahl 

Vigo  County — 
Howard  Sandison 


Benton  County — 
Charles  Mauzy 

Boone  County — 

Ernest  E.  Harshbarger 

Brown  County — 
Oddie  Crouch 

Clark  County — 
Hugh  Gobin 

Clinton  County — 
Elgie  Gaskell 

Dekalb  County — 
Lee  Bair 
Letha  Kain 

Dubois  County — 
Benjamin  J.  Ellis 

Johnson  County — 
Victor  Hunt 

Kosciusko   County — 
Edward  Beigh 
Augustus  Hill 


Warren  County — 

Louis  Boughner 

Mrs.  Theda  Thompson  Hilkey 
Wayne  County — 

Harry  Harvey 

Carrie  Charlotte  Lesh 

Katherine  A.  Stanton 

Julia  E.  Test 

Orville  Wooters 
White  County — 

Rowland  Benjamin 

Eva  Crumbo 

Ruth  Wolfe 
Whitley  County — 

Margaret  Coulter 


Gold  Stars. 


Lagrange  County — 
Ray  Ward  Malone 

Lawrence  County — 
Noble  Blackwell 
Chester  Tucker 

Montgomery  County- 
Byron  Cox 
Ancil  LaFollette 
Charles  Passwater 

Newton  County — 
D.  K.  Frush 

Parke  County — 
Lonnie  Clore 

Pulaski  County — 
Leslie  Koster 

Ripley  County — 
Clarence  Beall 
John  L.  Flick 

Rush  County — 
Harry  H.  Mahin 

Shelby  County — 
Ray  Miller 


THE  GOLD  STARS.* 

Dr.  William  Lowe  Bryan. 

The  world  was  very  dark.  Russia  had  collapsed.  The 
German  defense  everywhere  stood  fast.  The  German 
army  was  in  reach  of  Venice  and  Paris  and  the  Channel 

•Address  pf  President  Bryan  ^Commencement,  June  11,  1919. 
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Ports.  A  month  more  of  success  such  as  our  enemies  had 
had  in  March  and  Italy  might  be  crushed,  Paris  captured, 
the  British  driven  into  the  sea,  the  Kaiser  master  of  the. 
continent  of  Europe — well  on  the  way  to  be  master  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  more  critical  date  in  history  than  mid- 
summer of  1918. 

It  is  a  chief  glory  of  our  army  and  our  people  that  we 
stood  then  unshaken.  We  were  never  more  united,  never 
more  resolved.  We  stood  together  then  not  "in  terror  of 
the  shadow  of  death ' '  but  with  the  unbroken  will  to  fight. 

Then  suddenly  came  the  battle — the  greatest  battle — • 
two  thousand  miles  of  front — from  Jerusalem  to  the  North 
Sea, — four  months  of  desperately  won  victories  and  then 
a  day  when  the  Last  of  the  Emperors  sent  across  our  lines 
a  white  flag  and  surrendered  to  us  his  guns,  his  ships,  and 
the  ruins  of  his  World  Empire. 

Thus  once  more  doom  fell  on  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  brute  force  and  despise  the  high  and  delicate  forces  of 
life  which  are  always  in  the  long  run  triumphant. 

1 '  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning,  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  that  didst 
lay  low  the  nations.  .  .  .  Thou  saidst  in  thy  heart  I 
will  ascend  into  heaven.  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the 
stars  of  God.  ...  I  will  make  myself  like  the  Most 
High.  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  Hell,  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  pit.  They  that  see  thee  shall  gaze  at  thee 
.  .  .  saying  is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  tremble, 
that  did  shake  kingdoms,  that  made  the  world  as  a  wilder- 
ness and  overthrow  the  cities  thereof!  .  .  .  Thou  art 
cast  forth  as  an  abominable  branch,  as  a  carcass  trodden 
under  foot." 

We  found  deliverance,  but  at  what  a  cost !  Was  it 
worth  the  death  of  these  our  sons  ?  We  asked  them  to  fight 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Hath  the  word  de- 
mocracy "any  skill  in  surgery!  Can  it  take  away  the  grief 
of  a  wound?"     Can  it  console  the  mothers  of  the  dead? 

What  is  this  democracy  for  which  we  have  paid  with 
the  lives  of  our  sons? 

It  is  for  one  thing  a  society  whose  members  are  health- 
fully knit  together  like  a  living  body.  It  is  a  society  there- 
fore in  which  every  member  participates  in  the  labor  and 
pain  and  also  in  the  enjoyment  and  opportunities.     It  is  a 
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society  which  has  no  place  for  a  tyrant  and  no  place  for  a 
victim.  It  is  a  society  in  which  Lucifer,  son  of  the  Morn- 
ing, autocrat  in  government  or  in  business,  is  cast  down 
to  hell.  It  is  a  society  in  which  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  a  society  infinitely  better  than  a 
living  body  because  its  members  are  not  subservient  hands 
and  feet  but  free  individuals.  It  is  therefore  not  socialism 
with  its  suppression  of  individual  property  and  freedom 
any  more  than  it  is  anarchy  with  unlimited  individual  li- 
cense. Not  anarchistic  license  for  men,  not  socialistic  sup- 
pression of  men,  but  free  cooperation  of  men, —  always 
more  and  finer  cooperation  of  always  freer  men — that  is 
democracy. 

It  is  not  a  hopeless  ideal.  It  is  in  fact  realized.  Not 
in  a  tree  nor  in  a  bee  hive.  Those  are  fine  solutions  for 
trees  and  bees  but  not  for  men.  How  we  deceive  ourselves 
with  such  analogies  and  build  upon  them  great  revolution- 
ary theories  that  never  work  for  men!  We  must  look  for 
the  law  of  society  not  in  lower  forms  of  life  where  that  law 
is  not ;  but  in  the  most  perfect  human  groups  where  that  law 
is.  The  problem  of  democracy  for  men  is  almost  perfectly 
solved  in  a  good  family  with  its  wonderful  organization 
of  the  interests  and  rights  of  all  its  members — the  major 
rights  of  property  and  life,  the  delicate  rights  of  courtesy, 
and  the  holy  rights  of  personality.  We  have  democracy 
for  men  finely  realized  in  many  friendly  brotherhoods,  some 
of  them  world-wide  brotherhoods,  including  the  churches  at 
their  best.  One  of  these  brotherhoods  is  the  body  of  uni- 
versity scholars,  each  man  of  whom  is  free  and  self-directed 
while  all  work  upon  the  same  great  humane  task.  '  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  commonwealth  of  science  has  little  use  for 
anarchistic  license  in  its  members  and  no  use  at  all  for  so- 
cialistic coercion  of  them.  The  scholar  must  be  free,  ser- 
vant only  to  the  transcendent  Truth.  Ideal  democracy  is 
realized  nowhere  perfectly  in  any  state  or  in  any  industry. 
But  we  have  done  something.  We  have  within  a  hundred 
years  done  away  with  chattel  slavery.  We  have  done  away 
with  Emperors.  We  have  fought  our  way  to  so  much  polit- 
ical and  industrial  democracy  that  we  know  it  is  worth  while 
to  fight  on. 

It  is  the  one  thing  which  is  worth  fighting  for — this 
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society  of  men  always  more  finely  united,  always  more  free. 
Everything  we  do  is  illusion  and  vanity  except  what  is  treas- 
ured in  that  living  society.  It  is  the  highest  achievement  of 
life  on  this  planet.  It  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  this 
for  which  Christ  died.  It  is  this,  0  Mothers  of  the  Slain, 
for  which  your  sons  have  died. 

PERSONAL  TRIBUTES.* 
A.  C.  Shortridge. 

Miss  Amelia  Waking  Plattek,  Indianapolis 

Abram  C,  Shortridge  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Indi- 
ana, October  22,  1833.  He  worked  on  a  farm  until  he  was 
eighteen ;  spent  one  year  in  learning  the  printer 's  trade ;  at- 
tended Fairview  Academy  five  months;  taught  school  in 
Dublin,  Indiana,  Milton  and  Centerville;  came  to  Indian- 
apolis in  1861  as  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department 
of  the  old  Northwestern  Christian  University,  now  Butler 
College;  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis 
Schools  in  1863.  While  filling  this  position  he  graded  these 
schools,  established  the  first  High  School  here,  the  school 
that  now  bears  his  name,  established  the  Indianapolis  Nor- 
mal School,  and  brought  about  the  association  between  the 
City  Library  and  the  Public  Schools.  He  retired  from  the 
superintendency  of  the  Indianapolis  Schools  in  1874  to  take 
charge  of  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  then  in  contem- 
plation, now  an  important  department  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. He  became  totally  blind  about  1894,  and  was  perma- 
nently crippled  in  a  railroad  accident  a  few  years  later.  He 
died  in  Indianapolis,  October  8,  1919. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  life  of  the  man  who 
justly  has  been  called  "The  Dean  of  Local  Educators," 
the  " Father  of  the  Indianapolis  Schools.' '  But  it  gives 
scarcely  a  hint  of  his  strong  character,  his  indomitable  will, 
his  keen  sense  of  justice,  his  splendid  courage,  his  broad 
culture,  his  never-failing  cheerfulness.  Omniscient  power 
would  be  required  to  express  or  even  estimate  the  great 
good  resulting  from  his  life.  When  we  consider  the  In- 
dianapolis Public  School  System  and  Purdue  University 
we  have  some  conception  of  how  wisely  and  how  well  he 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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builded  their  foundations;  but  of  the  lives  that  have  been 
influenced  by  his  work,  who  can  speak? 

Nor  did  his  influence  end  when  he  retired  from  public 
life.  He  never  lost  his  interest  in  educators  and  in  educa- 
tional affairs ;  and  thk,  together  with  his  wonderful  memory 
and  his  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  made  him  ever 
a  sympathetic  friend  and  judicious  adviser. 

Even  to  the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  though 
blind  and  lame,  he  loved  to  attend  meetings  where  educa- 
tional topics  were  under  consideration;  and  his  distin- 
guished appearance,  gentle  bearing  and  benign  countenance 
always  made  his  presence  an  inspiration  and  a  benediction 


John  F.  Nuner.  * 

Miss  Ada  Hillieb,  South  Bend. 

When  life  is  at  the  highest  ebb  and  seems  so  full  and 
ready  for  development,  we  are  often  stopped  suddenly  and 
made  to  realize  how  frail  man  really  is. 

The  city  of  South  Bend  had  this  sad  experience  last 
spring  in  the  death  of  our  Superintendent,  John  F.  Nuner. 
For  weeks  plans  for  future  work  had  been  maturing  under 
the  careful  guidance  of  our  highly  esteemed  Superintend- 
ent, when  word  came  of  his  illness  followed  quickly  by  the 
news  that  the  illness  was  of  a  very  serious  nature.  No  one 
would  entertain  the  thought  that  it  could  be  fatal,  for  the 
very  vigor  of  his  manhood  seemed  to  deny  it.  In  a  few 
days  we  were  forced  to  accept  the  truth,  for  on  June  fourth 
the  sad  news  flashed  over  the  city  and  cast  a  gloom  for 
he  was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  all.  Those  who 
were  associated  with  this  man  in  his  work  realized  that  they 
had  lost  a  true  friend. 

He  was  a  man  of  quiet  manner  but  cordial  to  all  and 
optimistic  to  a  great  degree.  No  matter  was  too  trivial  to  be 
discussed  with  him,  and  one  could  be  sure  of  an  interested 
listener  always.  Likewise  it  was  characteristic  that  he 
should  know  all  sides  of  the  matter  under  discussion  before 
rendering  a  decision,  thus  showing  his  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice. He  was  a  man  slow  to  anger,  but  if  in  his  judgment 
a  wrong  needed  righting  he  was  as  fearless  as  he  was  just. 

Mr.  Nuner  manifested  the  keenest  interest  in  all  phases 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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of  school  work  that  affected  any  child  whether  in  school  or 
out,  and  was  an  advocate  of  any  plan  for  their  betterment  if 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  good ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
a  good  balance  for  extremists  in  any  direction. 

His  interest  extended  far  beyond  the  school  into  church 
and  civic  fields,  and  during  the  war  he  was  a  tireless  worker 
himself  and  granted  privileges  of  all  kinds  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  so  that  they  too  might  serve  in  any  capacity 
to  further  the  cause  of  patriotism. 

The  faith  he  had  in  his  co-workers  was  unbounded ;  much 
evidence  would  have  to  be  produced  to  convince  him  of  the 
unworthiness  of  anyone. 

We  have  lost  from  our  midst  one  who  possessed  a  char- 
acter of  highest  worth  and  who  held  the  loftiest  ideals  of 
life  and  his  life  work.  Though  many  worthy  successors 
may  follow  him,  those  with  whom  he  worked  will  always 
cherish  a  kindly  memory  of  one  who  was  to  them  a  true 
friend  and  advisor.  While  those  of  us  in  the  profession 
have  grieved  over  the  loss  of  our  leader,  we  must  not  forget 
that  a  wife  and  five  young  sons  have  lost  a  fond  husband 
and  father  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in  their  great  loss. 

Howard  Sandison. 

Chakles  M.  Cukky,  Terre  Haute. 

Howard  Sandison  was  born  April  28,  1850.  He  was 
working  at  his  trade  as  a  tinner  when  the  announcement 
that  a  new  educational  institution,  The  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal School,  would  open  its  doors  to  receive  students, 
brought  its  appeal  to  his  aspiring  nature.  He  presented 
himself  on  the  opening  day,  January  6,  1870,  and  gradu- 
ated with  the  first  class  in  1872.  For  a  few  months  he 
taught  a  country  school  at  what  is  now  North  Terre  Haute 
and  then  for  a  year  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  where  he 
was  a  ward  principal.  In  1875  he  returned  to  the  State 
Normal  for  a  year  of  graduate  study.  Following  this  he 
was  for  six  years  connected  with  the  Terre  Haute  public 
schools,  first  as  assistant  superintendent,  then  as  instructor 
in  Latin  and  principal  of  the  high  school.  In  1881  he  en- 
tered the  State  Normal  School  as  head  of  the  department  of 
Psychology,  Method  and  Practice.  Incident  to  the  great 
expansion  of  the  school,  the  work  of  this  department  was  at 
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length  distributed,  Professor  Sandison  retaining  the  de- 
partment of  Psychology  of  which  he  remained  in  charge 
until  the  date  of  his  retirement,  June  30,  1917.  From  1887 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  school.  Indiana  University 
granted  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1888.  At 
various  times  he  studied  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School 
and  at  Clark  University.  In  1895  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association.  His  health  was 
already  failing  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1917,  and 
on  July  1, 1919,  he  passed  away.  Such  is  the  formal  record. 
A  teacher  lives  so  completely  in  the  influences  which  he 
exerts  on  those  who  come  into  immediate  contact  with  him 
as  students  and  colleagues  that  such  a  record  is  really  out- 
side the  essential  facts.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  the 
present  generation  understand  how  dominant  Howard 
Sandison  was  in  Indiana's  educational  efforts  of  the  last 
generation.  But  all  his  old  students  and  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  faculty  recognized  this  dominancy  and 
gladly  acknowledged  it. 

He  was  characterized  by  profound  intellectual  honesty. 
He  was  never  content  to  accept  propositions  without  testing 
them.  He  was  willing  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  led.  He 
was  never  satisfied  with  shadowy  vagueness  and  never  al- 
lowed his  students  to  be  so  satisfied.  His  intellectual  curi- 
osity was  insatiable.  References  to  little-known  authori- 
ties at  once  served  to  stimulate  and  he  would  follow  them 
one  by  one  until  assured  of  the  correctness  of  the  infer- 
ences drawn.  When  unable  to  satisfy  himself  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  draw  upon  his  colleagues,  or  to  accept  aid  from 
any  available  source.  The  spirit  of  scholarship  in  the  finest 
sense  was  his. 

He  had  no  narrow  intellectual  pride.  He  could  listen 
with  great  patience  to  views  diametrically  opposed  to  his 
own.  He  was,  however,  not  an  easy  opponent  in  debate. 
His  keen,  analytic  mind  found  at  once  the  weak  points  in  his 
adversary's  logic.  His  students  testify  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  he  did  for  them  was  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  hide  behind  mere  generalities.  They 
understood  the  necessity  of  thinking  their  way  clearly 
through  a  thing  before  coming  into  his  classroom.  The 
power  of  making  "vital  distinctions"  he  rated  highly; 
'Moose  thinking"  must  be  avoided. 
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He  could  be  infinitely  patient  with  the  dull  mind.  Sar- 
castic utterance  in  the  classroom  was  a  gift  he  sparingly 
used.  He  realized  that  encouragement  was  what  the  aver- 
age student  needed,  but  an  encouragement  that  would  help 
him  throw  off  his  shortcomings.  One  might  come  out  of  his 
classroom  with  a  pet  theory  all  in  ruins,  but  come  out  so 
full  of  a  new  light  that  he  would  be  conscious  only  of  what 
he  had  found  and  not  depressed  by  what  he  had  lost. 

He  made  no  efforts  to  put  himself  in  the  limelight. 
Those  who  came  to  know  him  best  realized  that  he  was  in 
fact  both  timid  and  retiring.  But  he  was  never  afraid  of 
his  own  conclusions  and  it  is  common  testimony  that  to 
come  in  contact  with  him  meant  to  carry  away  some  valu- 
able suggestion  or  to  see  some  problem  in  a  highly  original 
light.  He  was  always  conscious,  perhaps  too  much  so,  of 
his  own  limitations.  To  his  friends  he  often  regretted  his 
lack  of  power  over  a  popular  vocabulary.  But  no  one  who 
ever  heard  him  develop  a  proposition  had  any  doubt  as  to 
what  he  meant. 

One  of  his  most  delightful  characteristics  was  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  that  balance-wheel  of  the  thoughtful  mind. 
A  lecture  which  he  gave  some  years  ago  on  "The  Philoso- 
phy of  Humor"  opened  up  a  window  into  his  soul  through 
which  many  had  never  looked.  The  delightful  mingling  of 
keen  analysis  and  concrete  illustration  could  hardly  have 
been  better  exemplified. 

He  brought  the  whole  field  of  learning  into  the  range  of 
his  special  subject.  Particularly,  the  field  of  literature  ap- 
pealed to  him.  He  made  a  sort  of  specialty  of  Dante,  and 
studied  with  great  care  practically  all  the  avilable  material 
in  English  upon  that  great  poet  and  his  work. 

His  own  writing  was  confined  mainly  to  the  problems  of 
pedagogy  and  consists  of  articles  contributed  to  school  jour- 
nals. He  issued  a  book  called  "The  Theory  of  the  School" 
in  1877,  and  one  called  "The  Problem  of  Method"  in  1909. 
These  books  do  not  deal  primarily  with  the  mere  externals 
of  pedagogy,  but  undertake  to  get  down  to  the  philosophic 
bases  upon  which  all  true  teaching  depends. 

The  principles  of  Howard  Sandison's  life  work  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence  which  he  himself  used  in  speaking 
of  another:  "He  placed  great  stress  upon  pedagogical 
training,  had  as  his  great  watchword  the  word  ' thorough', 
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;lll(l  exalted  the  ethical  life."  He  believed  that  "behavior 
and  scholarship"  in  combination  constitute  the  great  aim 
0f  education.  His  greatest  services  to  the  profession  were 
tendered  at  a  time  when  the  principle  that  teachers  should 
be  1  rained  for  their  work  had  to  fight  for  recognition  and  for 
Its  v.'i -v  existence.  He  was  one  of  the  great  soldiers  in  this 
fight,  now  so  happily  won.  The  teachers  of  Indiana  and  of 
the  nation  owe  to  the  memory  of  Howard  Sandison  an  im- 
mense debt,  a  debt  so  immense  that  the  only  way  of  paying 
it  is  to  be  in  some  sense  worthy  of  the  great  ideal  for  which 
he  so  valiantly  struggled. 

William  Taylor  Stott,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
1836-1918. 

Harriott  C.  Palmer,  Franklin. 

To  the  memory  of  William  Taylor  Stott,  the  members 
of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  in  assembly  No- 
vember 1,  1919,  bring  tribute. 

To  his  82  years  as  citizen  of  Indiana,  to  his  4  years  as 
soldier  and  captain  in  the  Union  Army  of  the  Civil  War,  tc 
I  lis  50  years  as  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  his  33 
years  as  president  of  Franklin  College  of  Indiana,  to  his 
36  years  as  a  teacher  of  men  and  women  in  the  class  room, 
we  would  do  honor.  Dr.  Stott  died  in  Franklin  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1918.  It  is  eminently  fitting  therefore  that  it  is  upon 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  passing  to  the  new  life,  that  we 
arc  in  memorial  assembly  and  that  we  bring  to  him  as  the 
man,  as  the  college  president  and  as  the  teacher  our  offering 
of  respect,  of  honor  and  of  love. 

Dr.  Stott  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Elizabeth 
Vawter  Stott.  He  was  the  child  of  two  pioneer  families 
who  as  fellers  of  the  forests  and  preachers  of  the  gospel 
in  the  wilderness  of  early  Indiana  helped  to  open  the  state 
to  her  material  and  spiritual  future.  His  education  was 
from  Franklin  College,  from  four  years  service  to  his  coun- 
try in  war,  from  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  and 
from  a  life  time  of  experience  from  the  world  about  him. 
Ee  was  rugged  of  body  and  in  mind.  He  was  so  poised  in 
spirit  that  he  was  not  easily  disturbed.  He  was  strong  of 
soul  and  honest  in  purpose.     He  served  not  only  his  country 
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and  his  college  but  he  served  his  town  in  civil  office  and 
knew  no  creed  nor  cult  as  he  preached  the  simple  gospel  of 
the  Christ  and  ministered  to  all  denominations  and  to  all 
peoples  who  sought  his  service.  He  was  generous  to  recog- 
nize the  good  and  capable  in  others.  His  life  was  as  an 
open  book.  He  might  have  been  Tennyson's  " great  duke" 
or  his  knight  of  old  for — 

"He  (too)  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 

Nor  paltered  with  eternal  God  for  power ; 

He  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumor  flow, 

Through  either  babbling  world  of  high  or  low ; 

His  life  was  work,  his  language  rife  with  rugged  maxims 

hewn  from  life ; 
His  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one  rebuke  all  great  self- 
seekers  trampling  on  the  right. ' ' 
He  (too)  reverenced  his  conscience  (more  than  any  king) 
He  was  modest,  kindly,  all  accomplished,  wise, 
He  practiced  a  sublime  repression  of  himself. 
He  swayed  to  this  faction  or  to  that 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  winged  ambition — but  through  all  his  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  the  blameless  life. 
This  was  the  man. 

When  Franklin  College  opened  its  doors  after  the  Civil 
War  and  needed  a  professor  of  science  Dr.  Stott  was  called 
to  the  chair.  When  financial  difficulties  had  again  closed 
the  college  and  it  was  reopened  in  1872  he  became  the  presi- 
dent. Through  those  trying  years  he  accomplished  what 
seemed  the  financially  impossible.  His  steadfast  courage 
together  with  a  power  for  leadership  made  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege one  of  the  educational  centers  of  Indiana.  His  ideas 
of  Christian  education  gave  to  the  college  courses  of  study 
standards  of  scholarship  and  a  spiritual  life  which  classed 
the  institution  with  the  small  cultural  colleges  of  the 
country.  He  made  it  to  reflect — in  deed — the  motto — 
Christianity  and  Culture — it  so  proudly  claimed.  From  a 
small  salary  he  gave  liberally  to  student  activities ;  often 
making  them  possible  when  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  so  and  few  knew  of  his  self-denial.  Through  his  wise 
choice  he  brought  about  himself  a  group  of  strong,  self- 
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sacrificing  men  and  women  to  compose  his  faculty.  As 
president  of  Franklin  College  and  as  an  Indiana  educator 
be  took  part  in  the  educational  councils  of  the  state.  His 
strong  personality,  his  power  of  intellect,  his  ease  of  ex- 
pression, his  sense  of  humor  and  his  ready  wit  made  of 
him  a  speaker  of  whom  Franklin  was  justly  proud  and  who 
was  made  welcome  and  listened  to  everywhere.  His  words 
were  words  of  wisdom,  his  message  fraught  with  truth  and 
understanding.  Indiana  educational  circles  counted  Dr. 
Stott  one  of  their  strong  men.  This  was  the  college  presi- 
dent. 0 

Dr.  Stott  belonged  to  that  generation  of  college  presi- 
dents in  the  small  college  who  were  known  to  their  students 
not  alone  as  the  college  leader  and  executive  officer  but  as 
their  teacher.  He  was  greatest  in  the  class  room.  His 
strong  and  kindly  face,  his  cheerful  personality,  and  his 
steadfast  character  were  an  inspiration.  He  had  the  real 
teacher's  power  of  imparting  information.  He  possessed 
a  rare  fund  of  illustration.  But  his  greatest  power  as  the 
teacher  lay,  through  his  skillful  questioning,  in  his  ability 
to  reveal  the  student  to  himself.  The  man  who. failed  in 
Dr.  Stott 's  class  room  knew  that  he  did  not  know.  Yet 
it  was  a  kindly  revelation ;  one  that  sent  him  forth  to  a  bet- 
ter endeavor.  Dr.  Stott 's  greatest  lesson  was  his  vision  of 
life— here  and  hereafter.  His  greatest  glory  was  in  teach- 
ing to  others  those  virtues  which  he  valued  most.  Franklin 
College  was  "the  master  passion  of  his  soul"  and  it  was  to 
the  Franklin  students  that  he  sent  his  last  farewell— Tell 
all  the  old  students — goodbye — but  he  was  larger  than  any 
institution  and  his  influence  radiated  an  inspiration  beyond 
any  group.  Not  only  from  his  class  room  but  from  the 
pulpit  and  platform  and  through  the  press  Dr.  Stott  taught 
and  to  all  who  knew  him,  his  life  and  words  were  lessons. 
This  was  the  teacher. 

Through  life  and  into  death 

The  love  of  God,  unseen  but  felt,  always  o  'er-shadowed  him. 

The  love  of  all  his  sons  encompassed  him — 

The  love  of  all  his  daughters  cherished  him— 

The  love  of  all  the  people  comforted  him— 

Till  God's  love  set  him  at  His  side  for  all  eternity. 
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Emma  Mont  McRae.* 

Thomas  F.  Mokan,  Purdue  University. 

Fellow  Teachers:  I  wish  to  say  to  you  a  few  brief 
words  this  morning  "from  the  heart  out,"  as  Riley  used  to 
say,  in  regard  to  the  personality  and  the  career  of  my 
revered  colleague,  Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRae,  who  was  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  and  Dean  of  Women  at  Pur- 
due University  for  twenty-five  years,  a  valued  member  of 
this  State  Association  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 

At  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten  Professor  McRae 
retired  from  active  service  at  Purdue  and  spent  the  remain- 
ing six  years  of  her  life  in  developing  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent that  well-rounded  personality  which  made  itself  felt  in 
teachers'  organizations  for  practically  a  half  century.  We 
all  remember  her  in  this  State  as  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
members  of  this  Association.  She  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board  and  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  selecting  those  books  which  would  have  the  best 
and  greatest  influence  upon  the  young  lives  in  this  State.  I 
need  not  tell  you  of  the  magnificent  service  which  has  been 
done  by  the  Indiana  Young  Peoples'  Reading  Circle,  but  I 
do  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  interest  which  Mrs.  McRae 
took  in  selecting  those  books  will  be  most  influential  and 
most  vital  in  inspiring  succeeding  generations  of  young 
men  and  young  women  in  this  State. 

I  recall  also  that  at  these  State  meetings  Mrs.  McRae 
was  invariably  the  center  of  an  intimate  circle  who  gathered 
around  her  to  converse  upon  topics  of  very  vital  concern. 
I  see  in  this  audience  this  morning  some  members  of  that 
intimate  circle  which  now  has  been  broken. 

I  need  not  speak  to  you  of  the  influence  of  Mrs.  McRae 
as  a  teacher,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  her  influence  as 
a  women  was  even  greater  than  her  influence  along  strictly 
professional  lines.  As  Dean  of  Women  she  of  course  in- 
fluenced the  lives  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young 
women,  and  she  also  had  an  abiding  influence  upon  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  young  men  in  that  same  institution.  She 
was  very  much  more  than  a  teacher  in  the  narrow  sense  of - 
that  term.     I  think  we  all  take  proper  pride  in  the  agricul- 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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toral  products  and  the  manufacturing  resources  of  this 
country.  She  took  very  great  pride  in  building  character 
in  young  men  and  young  women,  and  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  that  country  which  fails  to  take  care  of  its  young  men 
and  women  is  going  to  lose  out  in  the  race  for  the  future 
civilization  of  this  world.  Mrs.  McRae's  personality  in- 
spired thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  doing 
useful  work  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 

Last  spring  Mrs.  McRae  had  a  very  serious,  critical  ill- 
ii« -s,  and  went  to  Chautauqua  to  recover  her  health  and 
-1  ivngth.  She  remained  there  for  some  weeks,  but  her 
strength  did  not  return,  and  on  August  8th  I  saw  her  on 
the  train  at  Westfield,  New  York,  as  she  started  back  for 
her  home.  We  realized  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  which  came  rather  suddenly  a  few  weeks  later.  In  the 
month  of  September  she  crossed  the  bar,  and  met  her  Pilot 
face  to  face. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  her,  who  remember  her  in  health 
and  in  her  magnificent  womanhood,  in  the  full  possession 
of  her  mental  and  physical  faculties,  recall  her  as  an  in- 
spiring teacher,  a  magnificent  type  of  American  woman- 
hood. It  seems  to  me  a  fortunate  thing  that  Mrs.  McRae 
lived  at  this  particular  time,  in  the  evolution  of  the  rights 
of  womanhood  in  this  country.  The  last  five  or  ten  years 
have  opened  a  new  era  for  the  womanhood  of  America 
and  of  the  world.  What  a  splendid  thing  it  is  that  a  woman 
of  Mrs.  McRae 's  character  could  be  a  leader  in  this  par- 
ticular era. 

While  the  State  Association  will  miss  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  McRae  and  many  others  at  its  succeeding  meetings,  I 
feel  very  confident  in  saying  that  the  influence  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  paid  tribute  this  morning  will  last  in  this 
State  in  the  minds  and  character  of  men  and  women  long 
years  after  you  and  I  have  passed  from  the  scene. 

President  Ellis:  The  Association's  approval  and 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Necrology  Committee  will  be 
manifested  by  rising  vote. 

President  Ellis:  The  next  report  will  be  that  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Chairman  Devricks:  The  Resolutions  Committee  de- 
sires to  submit  this  printed  report  in  two  divisions :  pages 
one  to  seven  containing  resolutions,  and  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  committee  reports.  In  the  resolutions  you  will 
find  the  general  statement  first.  We  offer  this  for  your 
consideration. 

The  second  paragraph  consists  of  a  recommendation  for 
an  Indiana  Teachers '  Memorial  Commission. 

Indiana  Teacheks'  Memorial  Commission. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association  is  hereby  directed  to  name  an  In- 
diana Teachers'  Memorial  Commission,  consisting  of  Hon- 
orable Frank  L.  Jones,  Honorable  Fasset  A.  Cotton,  Hon- 
orable Robert  J.  Aley,  Honorable  Charles  A.  Greathouse, 
Honorable  Horace  Ellis,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  member,  ex-officio;  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  member,  ex-officio;  the 
President  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association, 
member,  ex-officio;  two  Indiana  women  teachers  of  ap- 
proved experience,  the  duties  of  which  Indiana  Teachers' 
Memorial  Commission  shall  be  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  as 
follows,  to  wit: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Memorial 
Commission  to  investigate  the  probable  cost  of  providing  a 
suitable  monument,  or  other  appropriate  memorial,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Indiana  Teachers  who  served  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  marine  corps,  and  the  hospital  corps  in  the  recent 
world  war ;  to  ascertain  the  probable  length  of  time  which 
would  be  required  to  provide  such  a  memorial  as  the  Com- 
mission might  recommend;  and  to  report  all  the  facts  and 
recommendations  to  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  said  Commission  to 
recommend  practical  methods  of  providing  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  the  undertaking. 

Resolved,  that  in  the  event  the  findings  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Memorial  Commission 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Indiana  State  Teachers '  Associa- 
tion at  its  next  regular  meeting,  then  the  said  Indiana 
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Teachers'  Memorial  Commission  shall  be,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions. 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  Indiana  Teachers' 
Memorial  Commission  shall  serve  without  pay,  except  that 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  guarantees  the 
necessary  traveling  expenses  of  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Kesolved,  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00) 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  Treasurer  to  meet  such  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses of  members  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  any 
sum  remaining  to  revert  automatically  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Proposed  by  Horace  Ellis. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  paragraph. 
(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Devricks:  The  next  is  the  Consolidation 
of  Rural  Schools.     I  move  its  adoption. 

Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools. 

Consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  should 
have  the  unqualified  support  of  all  school  officials  and  teach- 
ers. An  organized  effort  should  be  made  to  promote  this 
important  movement. 

The  close  of  the  war  makes  it  possible  for  school  cor- 
porations to  plan  necessary  improvements.  The  fact  that 
the  cost  of  construction  is  excessive  should  not  delay  pro- 
posed plans.  Roads  should  be  constructed  where  school- 
routes  are  to  be  established,  school  buildings  should  be  built 
and  equipment  purchased.  Rural  children,  as  well  as  city 
children,  should  be  offered  the  advantages  of  modern  health 
conditions,  well-prepared  teachers,  and  enriched  courses  of 
study. 

We  endorse  the  plan  of  holding  state  and  district  con- 
ferences on  rural  school  education  that  are  scheduled  for 
this  month  and  next. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Devricks:  The  next  paragraph  has  to  do 
with  the  shortage  of  teachers.     I  move  its  adoption. 
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Shortage  of  Teachers. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  the  cause  for  the 
shortage  of  teachers.  There  is  a  scarcity  in  the  elementary 
schools,  but  the  shortage  is  much  greater  in  the  high  schools. 
If  the  salaries  paid  in  the  industrial  world  are  more  at- 
tractive, it  is  time  that  the  public  demand  that  our  school 
officials  meet  this  competition  by  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers. 

Preparation  for  teaching  requires  as  much  time  and  ex- 
pense as  for  other  professions  without  any  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  competence. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Devricks:  The  shortage  of  school  books  is 
the  next. 

Shortage  op  School  Books. 

There  are  thousands  of  children  in  the  state  who  have 
not  been  able  to  purchase  the  state-adopted  text-books. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  dealer,  the  publisher,  the  manufac- 
turer, or  the  law.  The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
something  be  done  to  avoid  conditions  of  this  kind  in  the 
future. 

Supt.  Geo  F.  Lewis  (Morocco):  I  move  to  amend: 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  State  School 
Book  Board  be  asked  to  enforce  the  laws  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  books  by  the  book  companies. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

George  Worley  (Gosport) :  I  want  to  offer  another 
amendment:  that  the  State  Board  of  School  Book  Com- 
missioners be  requested  to  make  the  adoption  one  year  be- 
fore the  books  go  into  use. 

(Motion  seconded,  and  the  amended  paragraph 
adopted.) 

Chairman  Devricks:  The  next  is  taking  the  Office  of 
State  Superintendent  out  of  Politics. 

T.  F.  Fitzgibbon  (Muncie) :  I  move  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  stricken  from  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

22—49525 
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T.  F.  Fitzgibbon:  One  of  the  chief  arguments  for  the 
resolution  is  that  an  appointive  officer  is  more  permanent 
and  more  capable.  I  challenge  the  correctness  of  that 
claim.  The  history  of  educational  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try  will  not  bear  out  the  claims  of  those  who  make  such  a 
claim.  If  you  investigate  the  situation  you  will  find  that 
elective  State  Superintendents  and  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
ction in  the  United  States  for  the  past  forty  years  have 
on  the  average  had  a  longer  tenure  of  office  than  those  who 
have  been  appointed  by  any  appointive  body. 

I  think  also  that  we  might  go  slowly  at  this  time  in  tak- 
ing from  our  local  institutions  and  from  the  holder  of  the 
ballot  his  prerogative.  (Applause.)  During  the  period  of 
the  war  it  was  necessary  as  a  war  measure,  both  in  the  na- 
tion and  in  the  states,  to  claim  and  to  exercise  many  of  the 
powers  that  belonged  in  times  of  peace  both  by  right  and  by 
legislation  to  the  general  and  state  councils.  But  I  ask 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  have  not  had  quite  enough 
of  centralized  government  in  the  State  of  Indiana  now,  and 
shall  we  not  preserve,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  to  these 
16,000  women  in  the  State,  teachers,  who  are  soon  to  have- 
a  vote,  the  right  maybe  to  choose  one  of  their  own  by  their 
votes  and  influence  to  grace  the  department  of  education 
in  this  great  State.  I  believe  in  the  interest  of  local  rights, 
in  the  interest  of  democratic  government,  and  in  the  interest 
of  this  great  office  that  this  resolution  at  this  time  ought  to 
be  stricken  from  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Black  (Indiana  University)  :  I  am  for 
democracy,  and  I  think  democracy  means  intelligent  selec- 
tion on  an  intelligent  basis.  I  grant  you  that  if  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  is  made  merely  appointive  and  if  by 
political  appointment,  that  we  will  not  gain.  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  to  that  extent — I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  state  in  the  Union  where  the  State  Superintendent  has 
been  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  which 
his  statement  will  hold  true. 

Second,  the  people  cannot  know  the  qualifications  of  the 
men  that  are  running  for  the  office  of  State  Superintend- 
ent. Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  not  elected  by  the  people  of  Mun- 
cie;  be  was  elected  by  due  representatives  of  the  citizens 
of  Muncie  who  were  able  to  investigate,  study  and  finally 
select  the  man  they  elected.     It  is  as  possible  for  this  As- 
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sociation  to  organize  itself  and  secure  the  appointment  of 
a  State  Board  of  Education  that  shall,  act  as  intelligently 
in  the  selection  of  a  State  official  as  it  is  for  the  city  of 
Mnncie  to  select  a  board  of  education  that  shall  select  intel- 
ligently a  superintendent  for  its  city  schools.  I  favor  the 
adoption  of  that  portion  of  the  report. 

A  Membek:  We  want  to  understand  what  it  means 
when  the  State  Board  appoints  a  superintendent.  Let  us 
see  what  the  State  Board  consists  of.  Mr.  Black  has  sug- 
gested that  the  State  Board  would  appoint  a  good  State 
Superintendent.  How  can  we  get  at  the  State  Board  elec- 
tion when  it  consists  of  men  who  are  there  because  of  the 
other  positions  they  hold.  Let  us  see  what  we  are  up 
against.  The  State  Board  will  appoint  a  State  Superin- 
tendent, the  State  Superintendent  will  have  supervisory 
power  over  most  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  in  their 
activities  other  than  members  of  the  State  Board,  because 
on  that  Board  are  members  of  State  institutions,  there  are 
three  city  superintendents,  usually  a  county  superintendent, 
usually  another  city  superintendent.  Let  us  see  what  they 
do  in  the  county  schools.  The  Trustees  appoint  a  county 
superintendent,  and  the  county  superintendent  has  super- 
visory power  over  the  township  trustees.  The  county 
superintendent  spends  four  years  treating  the  trustees  right 
so  he  will  be  elected  county  superintendent  again.  Gentle- 
men, I  stand  for  democracy.  Are  we  going  to  develop  an 
autocracy  among  school  people  in  Indiana  so  that' we  no 
longer  will  have  any  control  in  this  matter  of  government  ? 
I  insist  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  ballot  holders  of  Indiana, 
and  I  insist  that  we  still  elect  the  State  Superintendent, 
still  have  those  checks  and  bounds  that  will  hold  every 
State  institution,  State  Superintendent  and  County  Super- 
intendent in  Indiana. 

(Vote  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.     Motion  carried.) 

Chairman  Devricks:  The  next  paragraph  is  County 
Unit  System  of  Rural  School  Administration.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  this  paragraph. 

County  Unit  System  of  Rukal  School  Administration. 

We  approve  the  County  Unit  System  of  Rural  School 
Administration  and  endorse  the  report  of  the  committee 
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which  was  appointed  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Indiana.  A  copy  of  the  report  will  be 
found  in  this  publication.  Teachers  should  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  plan  and  quietly  educate  pupils  and  patrons  to 
accept  these  ideas.  The  affairs  of  the  school  township 
should  be  separated  from  the  civil  township  and  adminis- 
tered by  men  with  recognized  ability  to  deal  with 
school  problems.  Certain  powers  should  be  vested  in 
county  boards  and  others  in  local  school  officials.  The  pres- 
ent township  unit  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  dis- 
trict unit;  likewise  a  county  unit  in  certain  phases  of  school 
work  will  be  an  improvement.  A  proper  distribution  of 
powers  should  exist  between  the  state,  county  and  town- 
ship. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Supt.  Lewis  (Morocco) :  I  move  that  we  strike  this 
clause  from  the  report. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Prof.  Shannon  (Richmond) :  This  means  more  to  the 
teachers  in  the  townships  and  rural  districts  than  to  the 
people  teaching  in  the  cities.  My  experience  has  been  all 
in  the  township  high  schools.  I  am  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  weakness  of  the  present  system  of  having  the  County 
Superintendent  elected  by  the  trustees  and  the  trustees 
vested  with  the  chief  control  of  our  schools.  We  do  not 
allow  pur  city  council  to  control  the  schools,  do  we,  or  the 
mayor  to  hire  the  teachers  ?  Why,  then,  should  we  do  this 
in  the  county?  We  have  there  a  double  system.  Most 
township  trustees  know  absolutely  nothing  about  schools, 
but  they  hire  in  many  cases  superintendents  of  their  own 
political  party  and  then  the  superintendent  caters  to  them 
for  four  years  in  order  to  be  re-elected.  As  a  result  we  do 
not  have  the  proper  supervision.  The  trustees  are  so  close 
and  try  to  hold  down  the  expenses  so  they  can  hold  down 
the  taxes.    I  move  the  original  motion  that  this  be  adopted. 

(Vote  on  original  motion;  carried.) 

The  President:  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  is  a  permanent  office 
and  that  this  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  will  be 
declared  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  that 
office. 
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T.  F.  Fitzgibbon  :  I  was  a  member  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  and  I  should  like  to  have  that  section  of  the 
Constitution  read. 

The  President  :    We  will  bring  that  up  a  little  later. 

T.  F.  Fitzgibbon  :    I  think  we  ought  to  settle  it  now. 

The  President  :  Very  well,  Mr.  Devricks  will  read  that 
section  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Devricks  (reading  from  Constitution)  : 
"Article  II.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  thirteen  Vice-Presidents,  a  Eecording  Secretary, 
a  Permanent  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  fifteen,  the  whole  to  be  elected  by  ballot  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Permanent  Secretary  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  serve  for  a  period 
of  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Article  V.  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  serve  during 
life,  unless  sooner  removed. ' ' 

The  President  :  I  think  that  proves  that  the  report  in 
that  respect  is  unconstitutional. 

T.  F.  Fitzgibbon  :  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  we  have 
a  right  to  be  heard. 

The  President:  Then  we  will  take  it  up  in  just  a  few 
minutes  when  we  finish  this  part  of  the  report. 

Chairman  Devricks  :  Committee  Appointments  Eecom- 
mended  for  1920  is  the  next  paragraph.  I  move  its  adop- 
tion. 

Committee  Appointments  Eecommended  for  1920. 

The  appointment  of  the  following  committees  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  re- 
port at  the  1920  meeting  of  the  Association.  Appoint- 
ments of  all  of  these  committees  are  to  be  made  not  later 
than  December  21,  1919,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
retiring  President  of  the  Association,  Chairman,  the  re- 
tiring chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  incoming 
President  of  the  Association,  the  incoming  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  permanent  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  The  committees  to  be  appointed  shall  represent 
the  various  educational  interests  concerned — county  and 
city  superintendents,  high  school  and  grammar  grade  prin- 
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cipals  and  supervisors,  directors  of  teachers'  training 
courses  in  colleges  and  normal  schools,  rural,  grade  and 
high  school  teachers. 

A  committee  to  make  investigations  and  recommenda- 
tions  for  the  proper  method  of  instruction  of  subnormal 
children. 

A  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Beading  Circle 
Board  and  the  State  Department  in  preparing  programs 
for  study  in  city  and  township  institutes. 

We  advise  continuation  of  all  committees  where  reports 
are  not  complete.  The  membership  of  each  committee 
should  be  revised  by  naming  active  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Eespectfully  submitted, 

Eobt.  K.  Devricks,  Chairman. 

Katherine  Beeson,  Lafayette. 

H.  B.  Eoberts,  Newcastle. 

Maey  E.  Mulligan,  Anderson. 

J.  W.  Foreman,  Vincennes. 

G.  E.  Derbyshire,  Portland. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Devricks  :  These  reports  of  committees  are 
more  or  less  formal,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  If  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees  are  here  and  wish  to  pre- 
sent their  reports  in  detail  they  can  do  so  now.  Our  com- 
mittee takes  no  action  on  the  reports  of  committees. 

The  President:  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
convention  should  not  vote  on  these  now.  The  Chair  will 
entertain  a  motion  to  approve  the  recommendations  and 
suggestions  of  the  committee  as  relating  to  the  report  of 
Permanent  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Prof.  Cole  (Marion)  :  I  ask  whether  this  same  report 
was  not  rejected  by  the  last  Legislature?  We  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  read  it. 

The  President:  These  reports  have  been  here  during 
the  Association.    . 

Prof.  Cole:  Ten  thousand  teachers  have  not  seen  this 
report.  I  therefore  move  that  this  body  instruct  the  Com- 
mit tee  on  Eesolutions  that  these  reports  be  made  at  the 
first  meeting  of  our  Association  next  year. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 
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The  President  :  vVe  will  now  take  up  Miscellaneous 
Business.    I  will  recognize  Mr.  Fitzgibbon. 

T.  F.  Fitzgibbon  :  The  Constitution  as  it  has  been  read 
shows  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  serve  for  life 
unless  sooner  removed.  Xow,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
been  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  in  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  for  thirty-five  years,  and  in 
all  of  that  time  I  have  not  missed  a  single  convention,  and 
during  all  that  time  there  have  been  many  changes  in  office. 
The  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer  has  been  changed  a  num- 
ber of  times.  The  only  ones  who  went  out  voluntarily  were 
James  E.  Hart,  who  moved  to  another  State,  and  our  be- 
loved Mr.  Pearcy.  who  died  in  office.  I  remember  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  of  this  body  for  a  number  of  years, 
TT.  P.  Hart,  elected  to  succeed  James  E.  Hart  when  he 
moved  from  the  State,  served  acceptably  for  several  years 
and  was  removed  from  office  just  as  the  present  incumbent 
has  been  removed  from  office.  The  Nominating  Commit- 
tee met,  they  cast  their  ballots  and  when  the  ballots  were 
counted  W.  P.  Hart  was  no  longer  in;  Mr.  Pearcy  had 
taken  his  place.  It  has  been  evident  in  all  the  years  of 
the  history  of  this  Association  that  no  individual  and  no 
organization  has  had  a  monopoly  upon  the  offices  of  this 
great  body,  and  I  take  it  that  that  policy  will  continue 
throughout  the  history  of  the  organization.  If  it  does  not, 
then  we  are  weakened  and  discredited. 

I  wish  to  say  here,  as  I  said  to  the  present  incumbent  in 
the  corridor  when  he  called  me  out  a  while  ago,  that  so 
far  as  my  vote  is  concerned  the  removal  of  this  incumbent 
from  office  in  this  natural  way  is  not  a  reflection  upon  his 
administration,  but  is  it  a  desire  to  pass  the  honors  and 
the  emoluments,  if  there  are  any,  to  other  deserving  men 
and  women  in  the  organization.  These  ballots  were  taken 
without  nomination.  It  was  the  sense  of  this  Nomi- 
nating Committee  when  it  met  yesterday  that  no 
candidates  were  to  be  received,  and  I  am  not  charging  any- 
one with  being  a  candidate.  Each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  express  his  desire  in  the  matter  by  his  ballot. 
That  ballot  was  taken,  and  after  three  or  four  trials  on 
this  office  the  man  who  is  to  succeed  the  present  incumbent 
was   unanimously   chosen   by   the    Nominating    Committee 
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which  was  appointed  the  night  before  to  represent  your 
interests  in  this  matter.  I 

I  wish  to  put  it  clearly  before  the  convention,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  action  (and  I  believe  I  speak  for  all  of  the 
committee),  the  action  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  present 
incumbent,  but  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  person 
and  no  organization  has  a  monopoly  on  any  office  in  this 
great  body. 

The  President  :  The  Chair  rules  that  the  action  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  office  of 
Permanent  Secretary-Treasurer  is  unconstitutional  and 
that,  therefore,  that  part  of  the  report  is  null  and  void. 

T.  F.  Fitzgibbon  :  I  move  that  we  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair. 

(Motion  seconded,  and  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
read  a  second  time  by  Mr.  Devricks.) 

Miss  Josephine  M.  Cox:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  Constitution.  You  may 
not  like  the  Constitution,  but  let  us  not  be  Bolsheviks  and 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  Constitution. 

The  President:  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Chair  has  been  a  member  as  long  as  any  of 
the  men  and  women  in  the  hall,  have  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  been  more  scrupulously  kept  than  under  Prof. 
C.  0.  Williams,  our  present  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  the 
Chair  firmly  believes  that  under  the  present  Constitution 
he  can  only  be  removed  for  cause. 

George  F.  Lewis:  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  Super- 
intendent Fitzgibbon  that  this  should  be  a  democratic  or- 
ganization, but  as  Miss  Cox  suggested,  we  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  support  our  worthy  President  in  his  decision, 
and  then  if  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Constitution,  amend 
the  Constitution. 

The  President:  The  question  is  on  the  sustaining  of 
the  Chair  in  his  ruling. 

(Eising  vote;  Chair  sustained.) 

The  President:  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
Auditing  Committee  with  reference  to  the  books  of  the 
Treasurer. 
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Report  of  Committee  to  Audit  Treasurer's  Books. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  October  25,  1919. 
.    December  14,  1917,  to  October  25,  1919. 

RECEIPTS. 

Dec.  14.    Received  from  former  Treasurer $4,599 .  68 

Oct.    25,    Total  other  receipts 3,799 .  50 

Total  receipts    $8,399.18 

EXPENDITURES. 

1919. 
Oct.    25.    Total   expenditures    $6,611 .  96 

Cash  on  hand  October  25,  1919 $1,787.22 

October  31,  1919. 
We,  the  undersigned  Auditing  Committee,  do  hereby 
certify  that  we  have  carefully  examined  all  the  vouchers 
and  receipts  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charles  0.  Will- 
iams, of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana,  for 
the  year  ending  December  14,  1917,  to  October  25,  1919, 
and  find  them  correct  in  every  particular  as  above  stated. 

Orra  Hopper,  Chairman. 
Frank  F.  Heigh  way. 

Orra  Hopper  :  I  wish  to  say  further  that  we  found  the 
books  and  everything  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  in  excellent  condition.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  this  report. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Miss  Mary  Elinor  Moran:  I  move  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  body  to  read  that  the  business  meeting 
and  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  on  Friday  instead 
of  Saturday. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Miss  Moran  :  I  make  this  motion  in  behalf  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Executive  and  Administrative  Women  in  Education, 
and  for  two  reasons.  The  State  Teachers'  Association 
numbers  nearly  sixteen  thousand  people.  You  can  see  that 
this  is  not  a  representative  audience,  therefore  the  business 
of  this  great  Association  is  conducted  by  very  few,  rela- 
tively speaking.  Second,  the  business  of  this  meeting  has 
been  hurried,  and  necessarily  so.  This  is  a  very  important 
meeting.    A  great  many  do  not  remain  for  this  meeting, 
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and  a  good  many  of  the  meetings  of  special  sections  could 
be  substituted  for  this  morning  meeting  and  be  more 
largely  attended.  Besides,  it  is  undemocratic,  and  the 
slogan  of  all  these  speeches  has  been  "democracy."  It  is 
not  right  to  have  tne  business  of  such  a  large  body  con- 
dncted  by  the  privileged  few. 

(Motion  carried.) 

Miss  Belle  O'Hair  (Indianapplis)  :  I  am  a  little  bit 
late  with  the  statement  I  wish  to  make.  I  did  not  know 
just  exactly  where  we  were.  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on 
sustaining  the  President  in  this  matter  of  the  Permanent 
Secretary.  I  wish  to  agree  with  Miss  Cox  in  the  statement 
that  the  Constitution  must  be  amended  if  you  wish  to 
change  the  permanency  of  the  position  as  Secretary.  If 
you  will  look  at  that  provision,  that  little  comma  there 
settles  the  whole  thing.  It  reads :  ' '  Officers  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  a  President,  thirteen  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  and  a  permanent  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and  an  Executive  Committee  of  fifteen,  the  whole  to 
be  elected  by  ballot  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  perma- 
nent Secretary  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  serve  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  until  their 
successors  are  chosen."  All  serve  for  one  year  but  these 
two.  The  Permanent  Secretary  is  for  life  unless  sooner 
removed. 

I  enjoyed  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  speech — I  always  do — but 
it  seems  to  me  the  implication  is  plain  that  if  he  is  removed 
there  must  be  a  charge  against  him,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
said  he  was  not  against  the  present  incumbent.  But  we 
must  stand  by  the  Constitution ;  we  dare  not  treat  it  lightly. 
If  you  wish  this  change  it  must  be  amended. 

Miss  Georgia  Alexander  :  I  think  part  of  my  work  has 
been  done  for  me.  Yesterday  I  attended  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  grade  teachers  over  the  State.  Someone  has  said 
that  we  do  not  want  Bolshevism,  and  the  way  to  prevent 
it  is  to  take  care  of  it  before  it  happens.  Doctor  Ellis  will 
not  admit  how  old  he  is ;  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  admits  to  thirty- 
five,  and  I  will  admit  thirty-one  years  that  I  have  been 
attending  this  Association,  and  I  feel  that  the  most  that 
can  be  said  for  this  Association  is  that  this  is  the  greatest 
convention  we  have  ever  had,  particularly  because  we  have 
three  times  as  many  people  at  this  Saturday  morning  meet- 
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ing  as  usual.  But  we  should  have  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  teachers.  The  grade  teachers  are  not  awake  to  their 
responsibility,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  group  to 
which  I  belong,  the  superintendents'  group,  we  are  not 
doing  our  part  as  leaders  in  a  great  democracy  unless  we 
educate  Susie  Jones  to  a  realization  of  her  responsibility — 
Susie  Jones,  who  comes  up  here  mainly  to  buy  herself  a 
new  winter  hat.  "They  have  attended  these  meetings  nobly ; 
we  have  come  here  yesterday  in  the  pouring  rain  and  you 
could  not  get  a  peep-in.  They  have  been  glad  to  hear  the 
speakers.  But  have  the  results  been  altogether  satisfac- 
tory? > 

One  of  the  faults  as  I  see  it  is  the  meeting  at  midnight 
Thursday.  The  women  leave  home  early  Thursday  and 
attend  meetings  all  day  Thursday,  then  they  are  asked  to 
come  over  here  at  ten  or  eleven  to  vote  in  the  district  meet- 
ings. I  have  therefore  a  resolution  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Paragraph  2  of  Article  II  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  thirteen  Vice-Presidents 
shall  be  elected  by  congressional  districts  at  the  district 
meetings  held  at  the  close  of  the  first  general  session  of 
the  Association  each  year.  So  long  as  they  rule  that  the 
first  general  session  shall  be  Thursday  night  that  brings 
the  district  meetings  after  that.  I  have  re-worded  that 
and  if  it  meets  with  your  approval  I  should  like  a  second. 
This  amendment  to  read: 

"The  thirteen  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  con- 
gressional districts;  provided,  however,  that  the  district 
meetings  shall  be  held  prior  to  six  p.  m.  on  the  day  the 
first  general  session  of  the  Association  is  held." 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Miss  Alexandee  :  We  have  heard  this  morning  that  the 
Constitution  is  not  all  it  should  be.  In  preparing  this  reso- 
lution I  read  the  Constitution  very  carefully.  It  takes  less 
than  two  pages.  I  wish  to  say  that  that  Constitution  has 
no  provision  for  appointing  a  Nominating  Committee.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  election,  not  only  of  Mrs. 
Olcott,  who  is  known  over  the  State  and  is  my  personal 
friend;  but  I  feel  that  there  is  no  power  in  that  Consti- 
tution for  electing  a  Nominating  Committee.  Not  only  that, 
there  is  no  power  for  safeguarding  the  Constitution.     It 
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could  today,  according  to  that  Constitution  (this  is  no  per- 
sonal criticism),  be  wiped  off  the  boards  by  a  majority  vote 
of  this  meeting.  That  Constitution  should  be  safeguarded 
by  a  thirty-day  clause,  at  least.  That  is,  written  notice 
should  be  given  of  any  amendment  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  amendment,  so  people  would  know  what  the  amend- 
ment means.  I  therefore  offer  this  resolution  and  move 
its  adoption: 

''The  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a 
revised  Constitution  which  shall  set  forth  definitely  the 
mode  of  procedure  for  the  Association,  provide  safety  in 
the  matter  of  amendments,  and  make  possible  a  democratic 
form  of  government  for  this  Association.  This  committee 
shall  have  this  Constitution  in  printed  form  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  August,  1920,  and  send  it  to  teachers  in  every 
county  of  the  State. ' ' 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Miss  Belle  O'Hair:  Several  years  ago  I  stood  here 
and  asked  you  to  adopt  a  resolution  endorsing  woman's 
suffrage.  You  did  adopt  that  resolution.  I  am  standing 
here  this  morning  asking  you  to  adopt  another  resolution. 
Someone  in  the  audience  has  this  resolution  and  I  will  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

"Whereas,  This  period  of  reconstruction  and  readjust- 
ment is  one  that  will  require  all  that  the  country  can  com- 
mand of  brains,  of  high  purpose  and  of  true  patriotism  in 
the  solving  of  its  difficult  problems ;  and 

"Whereas,  This  requirement  was  recognized  by  Con- 
gress when  it  passed  the  federal  suffrage  amendment,  thus 
doing  all  that  the  federal  government  could  do  toward  add- 
ing the  women  of  the  country  to  its  citizenry ;  and 

"Whereas,  Indiana  has  not  only  failed  thus  far  to  add 
her  necessary  vote  to  the  list  of  those  that  have  ratified 
this  amendment,  but  has  also  encouraged  other  states  to 
defer  ratification  by  her  example  of  indifference;  there- 
fore be  it 

"Kesolved,  For  the  sake  of  national  defense  and  na- 
tional justice,  that  we,  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, urge  upon  our  Governor,  the  Hon.  James  P.  Good- 
rich, the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture not  later  than  the  first  week  in  January  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment.' ' 
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Miss  O'Hair:     I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  President  :  The  Chair  rules  that  the  resolution  i^ 
out  of  order.  I  think  the  Governor  understands  his  busi- 
ness and  will  call  the  Legislature  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

(An  appeal  was  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair, 
and  on  vote  the  Chair's  ruling  was  not  sustained.  Vote 
on  the  resolution;  carried.) 

The  President  :  The  Chair  has  unusual  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  at  this  time  our  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  of  Washington  temporarily, 
but  who  belongs  to  the  whole  United  States.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS.* 

Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow 
Teachers :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  personally  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  again  address  the  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  this  great  State  of  Indiana,  so  long  and  so  widely 
known  for  its  idealism,  for  its  interest  in  education,  and  for 
the  continuing  excellence  of  its  schools.  I  do  not  mind 
making  a  confession,  that  when  I  was  a  young  teacher  I 
looked  to  the  men  and  women  in  this  State  for  much  of  the 
inspiration  that  was  most  valuable  to  me  in  my  work.  My 
sympathies  are  with  you,  and  after  the  long  session  of  this 
morning  when  you  looked  after  the  business  interests  of 
your  Association,  I  shall  keep  you  only  a  very  short  time 
longer. 

You  remember  the  question  of  the  All-Father  when  he 
had  wandered  through  the  world  looking  for  wisdom  and 
having  had  a  vision  of  the  great  struggle  between  good  and 
evil  on  the  earth — What  shall  come  after  1  And  that  is  the 
question  for  us  now  here  in  Indiana,  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  question  of  thoughtful  men  through- 
out the  world.  What  shall  come  after?  The  world  has 
paid  a  price  such  as  it  never  paid  before, — one-third  of  all 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  its  tens  of  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  and 
from  disease  and  hunger.  Empires  have  gone  and  the 
foundations  of  states  have  been  shaken.     The  old  sanctions 

*  Stenographically  reported. 
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have  been  loosened  and  traditions  have  been  forgotten.  All 
things  have  gone  down  in  a  way  in  the  fire  and  flood  of  the 
battle  of  the  great  world  war.  And  out  of  it  there  is  com- 
ing  a  new  heaven  in  which  eternal  goodness  shall  reign,  a 
iirw  earth  on  which  shall  dwell  more  rational  men. 

The  only  good  we  can  hope  to  get  out  of  the  war  is  the 
possibility  of  reconstruction  at  a  time  when  the  world  has 
been  shaken  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  have 
been  broken  up.  There  is  a  possibility  of  doing  things 
much  more  quickly  than  would  have  otherwise  been  pos- 
sible. And  it  appears  that  on  us  is  laid  the  obligation  of 
being  able  to  stand  well,  to  see  clearly,  to  understand  what 
the  possibilities  are  of  the  work  and  to  manage  things  with 
a  sure  hand.  We  talk  much  of  reconstruction,  and  the 
world  is  to  be  reconstructed.  "We  talk  of  reconstruction 
in  the  schools,  and  no  doubt  education  has  to  be  recon- 
structed largely.  But  after  all  it  is  going  to  be  more  in  the 
nature,  in  this  country  at  least,  of  a  readjustment.  The 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  will  remain  much  as 
they  were.  The  laws  of  nature,  the  great  forces  with  which 
we  deal,  most  of  the  things  we  would  teach  the  children  will 
be  practically  the  same.  The  literature  of  the  world,  the 
inheritance  from  the  ages  past,  has  been  added  to  only  a 
little  during  this  last  four  or  five  years  of  struggle.  It  will 
be  therefore  an  adjustment  to  meet  new  conditions,  and 
those  who  would  help  to  readjust  need  to  be  able  to  see 
clearly  what  they  read.  The  world  is  brought  closer  to- 
gether. We  have  paid  the  price,  we  have  won,  and  as  the 
President  has  said,  voicing  the  language  of  hope  and  aspira- 
tion and  progress  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  made  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  But  you  will  re- 
member the  saying  of  Pestalozzi,  that  there  canvbe  no  free- 
dom without  the  education  of  men,  and  democracy  is  not  an 
easy  form  of  society  or  of  government,  but  the  most  dim- 
cult  form  of  all.  And  there  can  be  no  safety  for  democracy 
except  in  universal  education.  A  democracy  cannot  be  safe 
for  us  or  for  the  world  unless  all  of  the  people  are  made  in- 
telligent to  a  degree  that  we  have  hardly  dreamed  of. 

In  this  new  world  that  is  to  be  constructed  the  United 
States  must  hold  a  place  of  pre-eminence.  The  light  of  the 
world  beats  on  us  as  never  before.  All  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  looking  to  us  not  only  for  food,  and  for  money 
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gestion  in  government  and  for  example  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  and  for  idealism  and  the  practical  working- 
out  of  educational  institutions.  Within  the  last  few  years 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  come  in  contact  more  or  less 
directly  with  representative  statesmen  and  educators  from 
a  good  part  of  the  world.  Into  my  office  representatives  of 
educational  institutions  from  practically  every  country  in 
the  world  have  come.  About  a  year  ago  a  British  woman 
came  here  to  study  our  system  of  higher  education.  The 
other  day  I  was  talking  to  a  Frenchman,  a  man  who  has 
done  more  for  primary  education  in  France  than  any  other 
man,  and  he  said,  "We  are  looking  to  America  for  sugges- 
tions in  the  reconstruction  of  education."  At  the  same 
time  I  had  a  letter  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  provinces 
in  France,  saying,  ' '  From  you  we  must  get  the  idea  for  re- 
constructing to  meet  new  conditions."  A  man  from  China 
is  on  his  way  here  to  study  our  educational  systems.  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  here  from  Cuba,  from  South  Amer- 
ica. Into  my  office  came  the  other  day  a  request  from 
Russia  for  the  laws  by  which  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
state  universities  are  established,  supported  and  main- 
tained. The  German  government  has  asked  to  know  what 
we  mean  by  a  democracy  in  education.  Not  only  for  our- 
selves must  we  reconstruct  education,  but  largely  for  the 
world.  This  readjustment  of  education  must  then  first 
have  in  view,  must  take  into  consideration  our  own  condi- 
tions here  in  the  United  States,  and  must  consider  in  that 
the  thought  also  that  we  are  leading  the  nations  of  the 
world,  that  we  shall  have  an  influence  on  the  world  as  prob- 
ably never  before. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  that  we  are  the  great, 
wealthy  nation  of  the  world.  More  than  one-third  of  all  the 
wealth  we  own  now.  When  the  war  began  we  were  but  a 
debtor  nation.  Certificates  of  indebtedness  were  held  by 
the  billions  by  the  peoples  of  other  countries.  We  have 
bought  back  those  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  we  own 
others  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  fifteen  billions  and  the  interest 
comes  to  us  rather  than  flowing  across  the  sea.  We  were 
already  a  great  agricultural  country,  but  the  responsibility 
and  burden  has  been  put  upon  us  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before  to  feed  the  world.     We  were  already  a  great  in- 
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,  lust  rial  nation,  but  we  shall  have  to  have  a  different  kind  of 
industrialism  than  before  the  war,  because  before  the  war 
we  manufactured  and  sold  things  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  in  which  raw  material  counted  for  most  and  in  which 
skill  and  taste  counted  for  less.  It  is  up  to  us  now  to  change 
this  condition.  We  must  put  more  skill  and  more  artistic 
taste  into  the  things  which  we  manufacture  because  our 
raw  material  that  was  so  abundant  in  proportion  will  be  less 
abundant  in  the  years  to  come.  Other  countries  with 
abundance  of  raw  material  are  being  opened  up.  South 
America  is  getting  close  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
mines  of  China  and  of  Eussia  will  be  supplying  raw  mate- 
rial. We  have  not  been  a  great  commercial  nation.  We 
have  sold  much  in  our  ports,  we  have  bought  much  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  In  the  future  we  are  to  be  a  great  com- 
mercial nation,  we  shall  export  products  of  our  fields  and 
trees,  of  our  mills  and  mines  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  with 
no  obligations  to  other  nations,  constructing  our  own  ships, 
financing  our  own  operations,  and  we  must  therefore  in  the 
readjustment  of  our  education  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  we  are  brought  by  the  processes  of  commerce  into 
close  contact  with  the  peoples  of  all  the  world  as  we  never 
have  been  before. 

In  addition  to  that  we  must  understand  that  the  isolation 
of  which  we  boasted  is  gone  forever.  Oceans  no  longer 
separate  us ;  they  unite  us.  We  sweep  across  the  Atlantic 
in  fifteen  hours  and  fifty-seven  minutes.  Our  isolation  is 
gone,  we  are  a  part  of  the  great  world;  we  have  unity  as 
never  before  among  the  men  who  are  thinking  internation- 
ally, and  we  must  adjust  ourselves  to  this  new  relation. 

And  now  as  teachers  and  educators  what  are  some  of  the 
things  we  must  take  into  consideration!  The  first  is  this, 
that  our  education  must  more  than  ever  before  reach  all  the 
people.  We  are  supposed  in  our  public  school  system  to 
give  equal  opportunity  to  all  children,  but  we  who  know  it 
best  know  we  have  failed  in  that,  not  intentionally,  but  be- 
cause of  the  very  newness  and  complexity  of  the  problem. 
We  must,  however,  find  means  by  which  all  of  the  children 
as  nearly  as  possible  may  have  opportunity  in  the  public 
schools,  that  they  have  that  kind  and  quality,  that  degree 
and  quantity  of  education  which  will  develop  their  man- 
hood and  womanhood  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  will  fit  them 
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for  making  an  honest  living,  that  they  may  work  intelli- 
gently in  whatever  line  they  may  choose,  that  will  fit  them 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  local,  county,  State, 
national  and  international  citizenship;  that  we  shall  give 
at  least  some  share  in  what  we  call  culture,  which  is  after 
all  the  thing  for  which  human  life  exists,  and  which  if  we  do 
not  give  them  we  shall  have  failed  whatever  else  we  have 
done.  That  means  that  we  must  find  opportunity  and 
means  to  make  the  schools  in  the  country  as  long  in  session 
and  as  a  matter  of  years  as  the  schools  of  the  city.  It 
means  we  must  find  a  means  of  bringing  children  into  the 
school  regardless  of  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  regardless 
of  the  interest  of  the  parents,  so  that  none  of  these  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  full  length  of  time  necessary  for 
education. 

Our  public  school  system  is  a  great  cooperative  society, 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  in  which  all  of  the  people  should 
be  taxed  according  to  their  ability  in  order  that  all  of  the 
children,  regardless  of  their  ability,  shall  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  must  see  to  it  that  there  is  something  like 
equality  in  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  equality 
in  the  number  of  months  in  a  year.  I  think  it  means  that 
we  can  now  no  longer  postpone  the  problem  of  some  kind  of 
universal  high  school  education,  some  system  by  which  boys 
and  girls  may  be  given  to  understand  the  principles  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  the  great  laws  of  science  by  which  they 
must  work  and  be  guided,  something  of  the  principles  of 
institutional  life,  of  civil  life,  of  government  life,  something 
of  the  great  problems  with  which  they  must  deal  as  citizens. 
In  addition  to  that  we  must  find  means  of  varying  our  edu- 
cation and  adapting  it.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  in  that 
direction  in  recent  years,  but  we  have  done  it  in  a  frag- 
mentary way.  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  anything  that  has 
been  done,  but  we  have  had  special  money  for  agri- 
cultural education,  special  money  for  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  now  we  must  set  ourselves  to  make  one  com- 
plete, whole,  democratic  system  of  education  that  will  not 
be  fragmentary,  that  will  be  organized,  that  will  be  adapted 
to  all  the  needs  of  every  individual,  of  every  class  of  chil- 
dren in  a  community.  Some  communities  need  more  money 
for  one  kind  of  education  than  they  do  for  another,  and  they 
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ought  not  to  depend  on  fragmentary  legislation.  I  think 
\ -mi  understand  what  I  mean. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  must  do  in  our  schools. 
The  war  threw  a  searchlight  on  our  educational  system  and 
Its  results,  and  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that  about  one-third 
of  the  young  men  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  were 
not  in  physical  condition  for  military  duty.  We  must  find 
a  means  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  children,  we  must  find 
a  means  of  physical  education,  so  that  they  may  grow  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  strong  and  healthy  and  with  such 
control  over  their  bodies  as  will  make  them  ready  for  serv- 
ice. 

Then  we  must  think  of  the  foreign-born  people.  We 
must  adjust  our  system  of  education  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  children,  to  instil  in  them  the  spirit  of  Americanism, 
and  in  doing  that  I  think  we  will  prove  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  because  we  will  through 
them  show  to  the  world  what  Americanism  is.  I  think  you 
all  know  the  ideas  and  teachings  of  Dr.  Suzzallo  on  this 
question.  He  says  that  just  now  we  have  failed  in  our  duty 
to  this  nation  because  we  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
those  who  have  come  in  recent  years  from  other  shores,  who 
do  not  understand  our  manners  and  customs,  who  do  not 
understand  our  institutions  and  our  form  of  government, 
and  who  have  gone  to  other  countries  with  the  idea  that  the 
only  way  to  gain  freedom  is  to  throw  off  all  restrictions  of 
government.  We  must  correct  that  rather  quickly.  To  ad- 
just ourselves  to  the  new  democracy  we  must  teach  more 
history  of  our  country,  and  more  from  the  practical  stand- 
point of  making  good  citizens.  The  children  must  under- 
stand clearly  the  American  ideas  of  freedom  under  law,  our 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  the  people  under  such  restriction  as 
will  guarantee  all  the  rights  of  all  the  people.  We  must 
teach  them  the  principle  of  self-restraint;  we  must  teach 
them  more  of  our  civil  government  and  our  institutions  so 
that  having  come  to  manhood  and  womanhood  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  high  ideals  of  America,  having  exercised 
the  function  of  determining  the  policies  of  state  and  nation 
by  their  ballot,  they  may  do  it  intelligently, 

As  a  commercial  people  we  must  teach  them  more  about 
their  country  than  in  the  past.  Geography  must  mean  more 
than  maps  and  outlines.     Commercial  geography  must  be 
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taught ;  commercial  law  must  be  taught  now  that  we  are  to 
be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  other  nations.  To  know 
a  people  you  must  know  their  history  and  their  literature, 
and  we  shall  have  to  enrich  our  school  courses,  especially 
in  the  higher  grades,  with  the  literature  of  other  countries 
as  we  have  not  done  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  speak  of  one  or  two  other  things  and  very 
briefly.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  is  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic readjustment  of  our  schools.  That  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  over  and  over.  The  other  day  I  read  an 
interesting  book  that  I  think  all  school  teachers  should  read, 
called  "Industrial  Democracy, "  by  Dr.  Leech,  whose  effort 
has  been  to  bring  some  kind  of  democratic  government  into 
great  industrial  plants.  Our  public  school  system  is  in  a 
way  a  great  industrial  plant,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  agree 
that  we  ought  to  find  some  means  by  which  we  can  make 
use  of  the  new  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  great  mass  of 
teachers  in  the  grades.  It  is  the  problem  before  us  now 
to  find  some  means  by  which  all  of  the  thought  power,  all 
of  the  knowledge,  the  good  will  and  strength  of  the  great 
mass  of  teachers  shall  be  in  some  democratic  way  made 
use  of. 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  other  matter.  We  have  at  this 
time,  gentlemen,  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  continue 
for  some  time,  to  extend  our  education  as  never  before.  We 
have  among  us  four  and  a  half  millions  of  recently  dis- 
charged soldiers,  two  millions  of  whom  have  been  overseas, 
where  they  have  been  told  that  with  larger  education  they 
will  be  better  citizens  and  have  more  influence  in  state  and 
nation,  and  they  will.  They  have  been  told  that  education 
is  the  thing,  and  they  have  returned  with  an  eagerness  for 
the  kind  of  instruction  which  will  make  them  more  efficient 
in  their  vocations,  for  the  instruction  which  will  be  helpful 
to  them  in  performing  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  for 
something  which  will  help  them  toward  general  culture. 
They  are  eager  for  that  kind  of  instruction  that  will  give 
them  better  ideas  of  life,  that  will  enable  them  to  enjoy 
something  that  they  feel  they  have  been  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  getting  in  their  childhood.  We  must  have  some 
means  of  bringing  these  millions  of  men,  these  soldier  boys, 
opportunity  for  instruction  in  the  things  necessary  for  their 
life  as  citizens,  and  this  while  they  are  engaged  in  their  oc- 
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nipations.  Again,  we  have  a  large  body  of  foreign-born 
people,  above  the  level  that  Americanization  laws  will  reach. 
They  are  fairly  educated,  leading  men  among  their  people, 
but  they  need  instruction  in  regard  to  American  life  and 
American  citizenship,  in  regard  to  our  institutions  and  our 
ideals.  Some  millions  of  men  recently  given  the  franchise 
are  about  to  become  citizens,  to  go  ahead  and  make  the  pol- 
icies of  the  country,  having  come  into  active  citizenship  at 
a  time  when  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  before,  when  our 
problems  are  more  numerous,  more  complex,  more  difficult 
to  understand,  and  they  are  eager  as  we  know  from  their 
letters  that  come  to  me,  that  they  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  definite  instruction  in  regard  to  these  questions. 

And  then  we  have  our  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of 
young  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one,  only  about  twenty-five  out  of  a  hundred  of 
whom  will  ever  see  the  inside  of  a  high  school,  only  about 
eleven  out  of  one  hundred  of  whom  will  graduate  from  high 
school,  all  these  coming  into  the  power  of  active  citizenship 
at  a  time  when  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  before. 

We  must  find  means  of  getting  instruction  to  these  mil- 
lions of  young  men  and  women,  and  I  hope  that  here  in  In- 
diana, where  you  have  done  so  much  already  in  education, 
you  will  take  up  this  great  problem  and  help  to  solve  it  for 
the  whole  United  States. 

My  time  has  already  expired,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  of .  speaking  to  you.  We  are  the 
creatures  of  the  new  age.  What  the  world  shall  be,  what 
shall  come  after,  will  depend  upon  our  wisdom,  will  depend 
on  how  we  work  with  those  who  work  with  us.  In  order  to 
do  the  work  which  the  schools  must  do  it  is  necessary  as 
never  before  that  we  shall  have  in  the  schools  men  and 
women  who  are  the  best  born,  the  best  educated,  of  the  fin- 
est character,  with  the  largest  amount  of  professional 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  in  order  to  hold  them  there  we 
must  have  increased  wages  for  the  teacher,  for  the  teacher 
in  the  grades,  in  supervising  positions,  in  official  positions, 
until  the  best  men  and  women  will  be  held  there  despite 
temptations  from  elsewhere.  I  think  we  should  have  at 
least  double  appropriations  for  education.  This  would 
mean  that  the  local  community,  the  State  and  the  national 
Government  shall  cooperate  in  this  ^great  task  of  preparing 
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the  boys  and  girls  of  this  generation  for  life,  for  citizenship), 
for  making  a  living  in  the  first  generation  of  the  new  world 
which  is  coming  out  of  the  destruction  of  the  old.  To  that 
end  let  us  dedicate  ourselves,  to  that  end  let  us  do  our  work 
as  teachers  and  as  citizens,  so  that  our  future  citizens  may 
have  opportunity  to  work  under  conditions  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  succeed.     (Applause.) 

E  J.  Llewelyn  (Newcastle) :  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  was  adopted,  but  there  was  one  mis- 
take in  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  Item  Second  should  be 
omitted.  I  move  that  this  be  stricken  out.  (See  Report 
of  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations.) 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  Pkesident  :  I  have  looked  into  your  faces  for  four 
or  five  sessions,  and  have  recognized  three-fourths  of  the 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  as  my  personal  friends. 
I  have  seen  gratitude  beaming  from  your  faces  at  the  prog- 
ress we  have  been  making  with  the  program,  and  I  want  to 
return  to  you  my  love  in  fullest  measure.  I  also  extend 
to  the  Executive  Committee  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the 
Association  and  my  own  personal  appreciation  of  their 
work. 

If  there  is  no  further  business  to  come  before  this  session 
I  declare  the  State  Teachers'  Association  for  1919  ad- 
journed sine  die, 

Final  Adjournment. 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 

(All  the  reports  made  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
and  other  Committees  are  reprinted  here  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Association.  Not  all  their  re- 
ports were  adopted  or  affirmed;  some  committees  were  not 
allowed  by  action  of  the  Association  to  present  their  reports 
at  the  business  session  of  the  Association.  However,  all  the 
matter  printed  in  the  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  is 
given  herewith.  See  proceedings  of  Saturday  morning 
session  for  reports  and  recommendations  that  were  adopted 
— Editor.) 
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General  Association   Officers. 

President •  •  .Horace  Ellis 

Acting  Recording  Secretary Harriett  McClellan 

Acting  Permanent  Sec'y-Treas C.  0.  Williams 

Chairman  Executive  Committee D.  T.  Weir 

Note  to  Teachers. 

In  compliance  with  the  established  order  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  this  booklet  containing  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  the  various  sub-committees  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Association  last  year,  is  placed  in 
your  hands. 

It  has  been  a  most  gratifying  circumstance  that  the  sev- 
eral committees  entrusted  with  the  large  responsibilities 
imposed  by  the  Association  have  been  diligently  at  work  in 
the  interim  between  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session 
and  the  opening  of  this.  It  is  hoped  that  their  reports  may 
receive  your  serious  consideration. 

One  Vice-President  is  to  be  elected  at  each  of  the  Dis- 
trict meetings  this  year,  which  shall  be  held  as  heretofore 
in  various  sections  of  Tomlinson  Hall  at  the  close  of  the 
first  general  session  Thursday  evening,  October  30,  1919. 
At  this  same  District  meeting  one  Executive  Committee 
member  from  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Dis- 
tricts shall  be  elected.  The  Executive  Committee  Members- 
at-Large  continue  in  office  until  one  year  hence.  At  the 
District  meetings  one  member  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee for  each  District  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  selected.  This  Nominating  Committee  will 
meet  in  the  parlors  of  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Friday,  October 
31,  at  one  o  'clock,  p.  m. 

Horace  Ellis,  President. 

Declaration  of  Principles  and  Recommendations  to  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  Oc- 
tober 30 — November  1,  1919. 
Two  years  ago,  when  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation last  assembled  in  annual  convention,  our  country 
was  engaged  in  a  great  war  with  the  barbarous  hordes  of 
Central  Europe  which  had  been  for  four  years  fighting, 
stubbornly  and  savagely,  to  destroy  all  that  humanity  had 
hoped  and  prayed  for,  worked  and  fought  for  since  the  dawn 
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of  the  Christian  era.  At  that  time  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion was  darkly  clouded,  and  this  Association  pledged  its 
loyal  and  vigorous  support  to  every  governmental  agency 
charged  with  part  responsibility  for  crushing  the  Teutonic 
war  machine.  We  faithfully  kept  our  pledge,  and  all  the 
educational  forces  of  the  state,  from  the  university  down 
through  the  primary  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  were 
placed  unreservedly  at  the  service  of  our  country  for  whose 
welfare  all  the  schools  of  all  the  states  exist. 

While  Indiana's  adult  sons  and  daughters  spared  neither 
material  support  nor  personal  service,  giving  freely  of  their 
business  ability,  their  administrative  experience,  or  their 
lives  in  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  land  or  sea  or  in  the  air, 
Indiana's  children  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
under  the  guidance  of  devoted  teachers  rendered  notable 
service.  The  Junior  Eed  Cross,  War  Savings  Societies, 
The  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  Boy  Scouts,  Liberty  Boys,  and 
Liberty  Girls  are  some  of  the  agencies  through  which  they 
worked. 

We  recognize  the  stupendous  importance  of  the  World 
War  as  an  epoch-marking  event  in  world  history,  and  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
civilization's  progress.  We  believe  that  intelligent  citizen- 
ship today  demands  an  understanding  of  the  causes  of  this 
war.  There  must  be  a  better  understanding  than  ever  be- 
fore of  our  country's  history  and  its  beginnings  in  Europe, 
and  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  government  is 
founded,  their  sources  and  the  manner  of  their  application. 

The  advent  of  war  found  our  country  unprepared,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  gauge  the  loss  in  material  resources,  in 
human  life,  in  monuments  and  other  products  of  civilization 
in  the  devastated  countries,  and  of  civilization  itself  in  the 
aggressing  countries,  which  might  have  been  spared  if  our 
country's  stern  attitude  of  protest  had  been  denned  in  1914 
and  our  tremendous  resources  contributed  to  the  sacred 
cause  in  1916  instead  of  1918.  This  tragic  unpreparedness 
should  not  fail  to  carry  home  its  lesson. 

Post-war  problems  are  as  momentous  and  complex  as 
the  problems  of  war  itself,  and  the  events  of  the  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  singing  of  the  armistice  prove  that 
we  are  as  unprepared  to  grapple  with  today's  problems  as 
we  were  with  those  of  yesterday.     Never  since  the  founding 
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of  the  United  States  government  have  our  people  been  con- 
fronted with  more  serious  questions  than  those  demanding 
.in  answer  at  the  present  time.  The  relations  of  labor  and 
capital,  of  employer  and  employe  concern  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  a  republic,  and  a  right  understanding  of  these 
relations  must  be  made  a  matter  of  public  education.  The 
matter  of  federal  control  of  public  utilities  is  a  subject  of 
vital  concern  to  all  the  people  and  heretofore  have  by  the 
great  majority  been  delegated  to  paid  representatives.  The 
sex  problem  in  industry  must  receive  intelligent  as  well  as 
emotional  consideration  in  order  that  sex  barriers  to  pro- 
gress may  be  completely  eliminated.  Foreign  trade  rela- 
tions and  revenue  necessities  are  problems  of  all  the  people 
and  must  be  understood  by  the  people.  Their  solution  can 
not  be  with  safety  delegated  entirely  to  legislators. 

The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  the  agents  through 
whom  our  government  hopes  to  produce  a  competent  de- 
mocracy. If  they  fail,  the  growth  of  competency  is  re- 
tarded. If  the  public  schools  are  to  be  safely  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  heads  of  families,  teachers,  voters,  legis- 
lators, administrators  and  diplomats,  their  teachers  must 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  their  coun- 
try 's  problems  and  apply  themselves  to  a  study  of  solutions. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  the  means  our  state  has  pro- 
vided for  progressive  teacher  improvement.  Theoretic 
pedagogy,  important  as  it  is,  will  contribute  only  indirectly 
and  in  a  limited  measure  to  the  intelligent,  broadminded 
citizenship  which  is  more  imperatively  needed  in  our  coun- 
try today  than  ever  before.  Economic,  social  and  political 
interests,  public  documents  and  state  papers  must  become 
subjects  of  education  for  all  the  people  and  the  people's 
teachers  instead  of  being  left  to  politicians  for  interpreta- 
tion in  their  own  way  in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign. 
The  institute  program  of  the  future  should  devote  as  much 
time  to  these  important  subjects  as  has  been  in  the  past  de- 
voted to  mechanical  school  room  devices  or  entertainment 
features. 

We  owe  to  our  governmental  agents  as  loyal  support  in 
solving  the  problems  of  peace  as  those  of  war.  We,  there- 
fore, pledge  an  honest  endeavor  to  meet  the  present  serious 
situation  intelligently  by  a  serious  study  of  the  people's 
problems. 
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Indiana  Teachers'  Memorial  Commission. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  is  hereby  directed  to  name  an  Indiana 
Teachers'  Memorial  Commission,  consisting  of  Honorable 
Frank  L.  Jones,  Honorable  Fasset  A.  Cotton,  Honorable 
Robert  J.  Aley,  Honorable  Charles  A.  Greathouse,  Honor- 
able Horace  Ellis,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, member,  ex-officio ;  the  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Public  Schools,  member,  ex-officio ;  the  President 
of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  member,  ex- 
officio;  two  Indiana  women  teachers  of  approved  experi- 
ence, the  duties  of  which  Indiana  Teachers'  Memorial  Com- 
mission shall  be  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Memorial 
Commission  to  investigate  the  probable  cost  of  providing  a 
suitable  monument,  or  other  appropriate  memorial,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Indiana  teachers  who  served  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  marine  corps,  and  the  hospital  corps  in  the  recent 
world  war ;  to  ascertain  the  probable  length  of  time  which 
would  be  required  to  provide  such  a  memorial  as  the  Com- 
mission might  recommend;  and  to  report  all  the  facts  and 
recommendations  to  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  said  Commission  to 
recommend  practical  methods  of  providing  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  the  undertaking. 

Resolved,  that  in  the  event  the  findings  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Indiana  Teachers '  Memorial  Commission 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Indiana  State  Teachers '  Associa- 
tion at  its  next  regular  meeting,  then  the  said  Indiana 
Teachers'  Memorial  Commission  shall  be,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions. 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  Indiana  Teachers' 
Memorial  Commission  shall  serve  without  pay,  except  that 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  guarantees  the 
necessary  traveling  expenses  of  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Resolved,  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00) 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  permanent  Treasurer  to  meet  such  necessary  traveling 
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expenses  of  members  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  any 
sum  remaining  to  revert  automatically  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Proposed  by  Hokace  Ellis. 

Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools. 

Consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  should 
have  the  unqualified  support  of  all  school  officials  and  teach- 
ers. An  organized  effort  should  be  made  to  promote  this 
important  movement. 

The  close  of  the  war  makes  it  possible  for  school  cor- 
porations to  plan  necessary  improvements.  The  fact  that 
the  cost  of  construction  is  excessive  should  not  delay  pro- 
posed plans.  Roads  should  be  constructed  where  school 
routes  are  to  be  established,  school  buildings  should  be  built 
and  equipment  purchased.  Rural  children,  as  well  as  city 
children,  should  be  offered  the  advantages  of  modern  health 
conditions,  well  prepared  teachers,  and  enriched  courses  of 
study. 

We  endorse  the  plan  of  holding  state  and  district  con- 
ferences on  rural  school  education  that  are  scheduled  for 
this  month  and  next. 

Shortage  of  Teachers. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  determine  the  cause  for  the 
shortage  of  teachers.  There  is  a  scarcity  in  the  elementary 
schools,  but  the  shortage  is  much  greater  in  the  high  schools. 
If  the  salaries  paid  in  the  industrial  world  are  more  attract- 
ive, it  is  time  that  the  public  demand  that  our  school  officials 
meet  this  competition  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

Preparation  for  teaching  requires  as  much  time  and 
expense  as  for  other  professions  without  any  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  competence. 

Shortage  of  School  Books. 

There  are  thousands  of  children  in  the  state  who  have 
not  been  able  to  purchase  the  state-adopted  text-books.  The 
fault  lies  with  the  dealer,  the  publisher,  the  manufacturer, 
or  the  law.  The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  something 
be  done  to  avoid  conditions  of  this  kind  in  the  future. 
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Taking  the  Office  of  State  Supekintendent 
Out  of  Politics. 
We  desire  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  take  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent out  of  politics  and  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  per- 
manent Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  state.  The  spe- 
cial opportunities  for  educational  leadership  presented  by 
this  office  are  demonstrated  by  the  remarkable  advancement 
that  has  been  made  under  the  superintendents  that  have 
been  elected  under  the  present  system,  whose  efforts  and 
work  for  the  cause  of  education  in  this  state  we  desire  to 
commend.  The  special  and,  for  the  most  part,  unrealized 
opportunities  presented  by  this  office,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  progress  in  education  is  so  largely  dependent  on  fol- 
lowing a  well  denned  policy  which  may  be  continued  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  makes  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment not  only  highly  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
we  believe,  if  the  greatest  good  is  to  come  from  this  office 
and  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

County  Unit  System  of  Rural  School  Administkation. 

We  approve  the  County  Unit  System  of  Rural  School 
Administration  and  endorse  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  was  appointed  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Indiana.  A  copy  of  the  report  will  be 
found  in  this  publication.  Teachers  should  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  plan  and  quietly  educate  pupils  and  patrons  to 
accept  these  ideas.  The  affairs  of  the  school  township 
should  be  separated  from  the  civil  township  and  adminis- 
tered by  men  with  recognized  ability  to  deal  with  school 
problems.  Certain  powers  should  be  vested  in  county 
boards  and  others  in  local  school  officials.  The  present 
township  unit  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  district 
unit ;  likewise  a  county  unit  in  certain  phases  of  school  work 
will  be  an  improvement.  A  proper  distribution  of  powers 
should  exist  between  the  state,  county  and  township. 

Committee  Appointments  Recommended  fok  1920. 

The  appointment  of  the  following  committees  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  re- 
port at  the  1920  meeting  of  the  Association.  Appoint- 
ments of  all  of  these  committees  are  to  be  made,  not  later 
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than  December  21,  1919,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
retiring  President  of  the  Association,  Chairman,  the  retir- 
ing chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  incoming  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  the  incoming  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  the  permanent  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The  committees  to  be  appointed  shall  represent  the 
various  educational  interests  concerned — county  and  city 
superintendents,  high  school  and  grammar  grade  principals 
and  supervisors,  directors  of  teachers'  training  courses  in 
colleges  and  normal  schools,  rural,  grade  and  high  school 
teachers. 

A  committee  to  make  investigations  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  proper  method  of  instruction  of  subnormal 
children. 

A  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Reading  Circle 
Board  and  the  State  Department  in  preparing  programs 
for  study  in  city  and  township  institutes. 

We  advise  continuation  of  all  committees  where  reports 
are  not  complete.  The  membership  of  each  committee 
should  be  revised  by  naming  active  members  of  the  Asso- 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robt.  K.  Deveicks,  Chairman, 
Kathebine  Beeson,  Lafayette, 
H.  B.  Robeets,  Newcastle, 
Maby  E.  Mulligan,  Anderson, 
J.  W.  Foeeman,  Vincennes, 
Gr.  E.  Debbyshiee,  Portland. 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS. 

Presented  for  the  consideration  of  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Repoet  of  Pebmanent  Committee  on  Legislation. 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port as  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion: 

The  following  persons  served  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  1919  session  of  the  Indiana  Legislature : 
Dr.  Horace  Ellis,  State  Superintendent,  Indianapolis,  ex- 
officio;  Milo  H.  Stuart,  Principal  of  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  four  years;  E.  J.  Llewelyn,  Superintendent  of 
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Schools,  Newcastle,  two  years ;  George  J.  Richman,  County 
Superintendent,  Greenfield,  four  years ;  G.  W.  Worley,  Prin- 
cipal, Stinesville,  two  years;  Miss  Frances  Benedict,  High 
School  Teacher,  Marion,  two  years ;  Miss  Margaret  0.  Hol- 
land, High  School  Teacher,  Vincennes,  two  years;  L.  N. 
Hines,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Crawfordsville,  Chair- 
man, four  years.  These  Committee  members  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  1916  meeting  of  the  State  Association.  As 
there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1918  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  appointed  for  two  years  were  asked 
to  serve  during  the  last  legislative  session.  Superintend- 
ent Eichman  was  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Superin- 
tendent T.  T.  Martin,  Hendricks  County,  who  moved  to 
Delaware  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  four  years. 

The  Committee  conducted  a  long  and  vigorous  legisla- 
tive campaign  before  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature convened.  This  campaign  was  begun  almost  a  year 
before  the  Legislature  met.  The  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  joined  with  the  County  Superintendents ' 
Association,  the  City  Superintendents '  Association,  the 
Teachers'  Federation,  the  Vocational  Teachers '  Associ- 
ation and  other  organizations  in  forming  the  Conference 
of  Legislative  Committees.  This  larger  organization  held 
periodical  meetings  for  several  months  and  drew  up  a 
formal  printed  program  of  desirable  school  legislation. 
This  legislative  effort  was  the  strongest  that  has  been  put 
forth  by  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  many  years.  The 
Legislative  Conference  included  all  the  members  of  your 
Legislative  Committee  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committees  of  the  other  organizations  indicated 
above.  When  the  Legislative  Conference  had  finished  its 
work  it  printed  the  result  of  its  deliberations  in  pamphlet 
form  and  secured  the  widest  publicity  for  the  proposed 
school  legislation  through  the  distribution  of  the  pamphlet. 

The  President  of  the  Legislative  Conference  was  the 
Chairman  of  your  Legislative  Committee,  L.  N.  Hines, 
Crawfordsville,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  was 
a  member  of  your  Legislative  Committee,  E.  J.  Llewelyn, 
Newcastle.  When  the  Legislature  opened  its  sessions  your 
Committee  went  to  work  in  earnest  to  put  through  the 
program  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Conference  and 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  teachers  of  the  State  in 
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so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  secure  their  opinions  during 
the  short  time  intervening  between  the  completion  of  the 
program  and  the  beginning  of  the  Legislature. 

The  list  of  legislative  proposals,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
Conference,  was  as  follows: 

1.  Raising  of  Tuition  Levy  limit  to  seventy-five  cents. 

2.  Amending  the  Retirement  Law  so  as  to  make  it 
state-wide,  etc. 

3.  Placing  of  net  proceeds  of  fees  paid  for  examining 
manuscripts  in  the  State  Retirement  Fund. 

4.  Repealing  the  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  German. 

5.  Compulsory  health  supervision. 

6.  Full-time  health  officers. 

7.  Defining  and  legalizing  the  Junior  High  School. 

8.  Providing  that  not  less  than  half  of  the  teachers  in 
commissioned  high  school  shall  be  college  graduates. 

9.  Full-time  and  summer-time  teaching  of  agriculture, 
home  economics  and  industrial  education. 

10.  Requiring  pupils  to  stay  in  school  till  they  are  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

11.  Improving  the  truancy  laws  as  to  power  and  pay 
of  the  attendance  officers,  etc. 

12.  Higher  qualifications  for  town,  city,  and  county 
superintendents. 

13.  Higher  wages  and  qualifications  for  teachers. 

14.  Tenure  of  office  for  teachers. 

15.  Making  it  legal  for  school  boards  and  trustees  to 
contract  with  principals,  supervisors,  etc,  as  such. 

16.  Permitting  military  service  in  the  present  war  to 
be  substituted  for  teaching  service  in  computing  experi- 
ence under  the  Retirement  Law.  (Now  in  force  by  a  ruling 
of  the  State  Retirement  Board.) 

17.  Systematic  and  compulsory  physical  training. 

18.  Revising  the  classification  of  teachers'  licenses. 

19.  Minimum  terms  of  seven  months. 

20  Licenses  only  in  Science  of  Education,  English  and 

school  ht  ^  SeVenth  and  eighth  grades'  and  in  higb 

21  Providing  that  school  boards  and  trustees  may  ex- 

M&  Pr°Ce,    S  °f  leVieS  f0T  Madergarten  schools  in 

n  ,^g  afi     ^r^  free  kindergarten  schools  in 
connection  with  other  schools. 
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22.  Beorganization  of  the  rural  schools,  providing  for 
new  county  boards  of  education,  supervisors  of  rural 
schools,  etc. 

23.  Compulsory  part-time  continuation  school  training 
for  children  between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  out  of  school. 

24.  Part-time  vocational  classes  for  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  who  are  employed. 

25.  Instruction  in  all  elementary  schools  of  the  State, 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  state  attendance  laws,  to  be  given  in 
the  English  language. 

26.  Making  the  attendance  law  apply  to  part-time 
schools. 

27.  Qualification  and  wages  of  high  school  teachers. 

Many  of  the  above  suggestions  for  legislation  had  the 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  were  put  into  law  but  others  of 
them  failed  for  one  reason  or  another.  Some  added  school 
bills  were  drawn  up  during  the  legislative  session  when  it 
was  seen  that  original  bills  could  not  get  through  or  when 
developments  showed  that  some  other  school  legislation 
had  a  chance  to  be  passed. 

Among  the  laws  that  the  Committee  either  helped  origi- 
nate or  helped  put  through  the  Legislature  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  An  act  providing  that  all  subjects  and  branches 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  shall  be 
taught  in  the  English  language  only  and  that  the  German 
language  shall  not  be  taught  in  any  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  Indiana.  This  act  applies  to  all  private  and 
parochial  schools  as  well  as  to  public  schools. 

2.  An  act  enumerating  the  subjects  that  may  be  taught 
in  commissioned  high  schools  and  providing  that  German 
shall  not  be  taught  in  such  schools. 

3.  An  act  increasing  the  minimum  wages  of  teachers 
by  increasing  the  multipliers  used  in  determinating  daily 
wages. 

4.  An  act  providing  for  the  issuing  of  provisional  and 
life  certificates  after  securing  sufficient  training  and  ex- 
perience. 

5.  An  act  touching  on  the  transportation  of  pupils  in 
abandoned  school  districts. 
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6.  An  act  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of 
county  superintendents  up  to  one  thousand  dollars  on  peti- 
tion of  four  hundred  resident  freeholders  and  a  majority 
of  the  township  trustees. 

7.  An  act  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  driving 
an  automobile  to  pass  a  school  hack  while  the  same  is  being 
loaded  or  unloaded  with  school  children. 

8.  An  act  providing  that  not  more  than  two  members 
of  a  school  board  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 

9.  An  act  creating  and  legalizing  junior  or  intermediate 
high  school  courses. 

10.  An  act  permitting  town  trustees  to  assume  the  in- 
debtedness of  school  towns  under  certain  conditions. 

11.  An  act  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  township 
schools  with  the  schools  of  incorporated  towns  in  the  town- 
ship in  certain  cases. 

.  12.    An  act  concerning  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  kindergarten  schools. 

13.  An  act  providing  for  the  creation  of  joint  schools 
in  elementary  school  districts. 

14.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  super- 
vision of  courses  in  physical  education. 

15.  An  act  concerning  the  success  grades  of  beginning 
teachers  who  resigned  to  enter  military  service. 

16.  An  act  permitting  the  levying  of  a  tuition  fund  on 
a  rate  of  not  to  exceed  seventy-five  cents. 

17.  An  act  revising  certain  sections  of  the  vocational 
law. 

There  were  other  measures  passed  by  the  Legislature 
which  had  the  help  of  your  Committee,  but  space  will  not 
permit  details  at  this  time.  Your  Committee  spent  quite 
a  little  time  opposing  legislation  unfavorable  to  our  state 
school  system.  We  did  not  get  all  we  wanted,  but  we  are 
sure  that  we  did  not  get  some  of  the  things  that  some  other 
people  wanted  us  to  have. 

The  Eetirement  Law  was  not  changed  in  any  way  at  this 
last  session.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  information  on  hand  to  guide  the  committees  in 
making  desirable  changes.  However,  within  the  last  few 
months  the  State  Retirement  Board  has  employed  an  ex- 
pert on  retirement  laws  and  he  is  doing  hard  work  on  the 
Indiana  statutes.     Governor  Goodrich  is  paying  for  the 
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service  of  this  expert  from  the  Governor 's  contingent  fund. 
It  is  hoped  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  the  Retirement  Law  state-wide,  to 
adjust  the  rates  so  that  they  will  be  perfectly  safe,  and  to 
make  the  fund  so  attractive  that  all  the  teachers  in  the 
State  will  want  to  belong. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  to  secure  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  truancy  laws,  but  these  efforts  failed  at 
the  last  moment.  A  special  committee  took  this  matter  in 
charge  and  worked  hard  but  without  success.  The  proposal 
will  be  revived,  however,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

A  new  bill  to  fix  qualifications  of  superintendents  in 
towns  and  cities  met  the  usual  fate  of  such  measures.  No 
increases  in  salaries  were  asked.  The  bill  simply  proposed 
that  superintendents  should  have  qualifications  in  the  way 
of  college  diplomas,  licenses,  etc.  It  was  combined  in  a  bill 
with  the  purpose  to  make  more  secure  a  tenure  of  office  for 
teachers.  This  measure  was  so  changed  and  made  so  un- 
satisfactory that  the  Committee  finally  withdrew  it  rather 
than  to  accept  what  it  was  proposed  to  give  us. 

Other  proposed  laws  received  the  attention  of  your  Com- 
mittee. As  far  as  possible  the  members  of  this  committee 
tried  to  work  in  conformity  with  the  desires  of  teachers  in 
the  State,  as  these  desires  were  expressed  in  resolutions 
and  as  they  were  expressed  by  direct  communications  previ- 
ous to  and  throughout  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Very  truly  yours, 

L.  N.  Hines,  Indianapolis, 
Chairman,  Permanent  Committee  on  Legislation ; 
Milo  H.  Stuaet,  Indianapolis, 
E.  J.  Llewelyn,  Newcastle, 
George  J.  Richman,  Greenfield, 
G.  W.  Worley,  Gosport, 
Miss  Frances  Benedict,  Marion, 
Miss  Magaret  C.  Holland,  Vincennes. 

Report  of  Health  Committee. 

Your  Health  Committee  believes  that  it  can  best  perform 
its  duty  in  the  protection  of  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
school  children  of  the  State  of  Indiana  by  presenting  a 
compulsory  Health  Supervision  Bill  to  the  next  General 
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Assembly.  We  recommend  that  this  bill  shall  provide  for 
the  employment  of  school  physicians,  and  wherever  neces- 
sary, the  employment  of  school  nnrses  and  school  dentists. 

We  further  recommend  that  qualifications  of  said  school 
physicians,  nurses  and  dentists  be  specified  in  the  bill,  and 
thai  township  trustees,  school  trustees  and  boards  of  school 
trustees  shall  be  authorized  to  make  an  annual  levy  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  employ  said  physi- 
cians, nurses  and  dentists,  and  to  meet  whatever  other  ex- 
penses there  may  be  in  keeping  records  of  examinations 
and  in  furnishing  necessary  equipment. 

A  bill  which  contained  similar  provisions  was  presented 
to  the  last  General  Assembly,  but  failed  to  pass. 

We  recommend  that  wide  publicity  be  given  to  the  needs 
of  health  supervision,  particularly  in  meetings  of  parent- 
teachers  '  organizations  throughout  the  State,  and  that  these 
organizations  give  their  helpful  support  when  said  bill  shall 
be  presented  for  consideration  in  the  next  General  As- 
sembly. 

Your  Committee  heartily  approves  physical  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  commends  the  efforts  of  the  "State 
Board  of  Education  and  other  educational  organizations  to 
thoroughly  establish  a  system  of  physical  education  in  the 
State.  Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  Wetherow,  Indianapolis, 
Dr.  W.  F.  King,  Indianapolis, 
J.  R.  Houston,  Aurora, 
W.  L.  Bryan,  Bloomington, 

Committee. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Rural 

Schools. 

September  30,  1919. 

The  report  of  the  ' '  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Rural  Schools"  has  been  asked  for  by  the  Association. 
Since  there  was  no  report  last  year,  we  are  submitting  the 
report  as  it  would  have  been  presented  at  that  meeting.  In 
addition  to  that  report  we  suggest  the  following  addition, 
knowing  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  latest  and  best 
thought  on  the  subject  of  Rural  Schools. 

The  Committee  respectfully  submits  the  following  re- 
port : 
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In  its  investigation  the  Committee  found — 

1.  That  all  investigation  that  has  been  made  shows 
that  the  rural  schools  afford  no  such  educational  advantages 
as  do  the  city  schools.  This  we  already  knew,  of  course, 
from  common  observation. 

2.  That  certain  retarding  factors  must  be  removed  be- 
fore the  rural  schools  of  the  State  can  be  brought  to  the  de- 
gree of  efficiency  that  may  reasonably  be  demanded.  Among 
these  factors  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  large  percentage  of  inexperienced  and  inade- 
quately trained  teachers. 

(2)  Short  terms. 

(3)  Low  salaries. 

(4)  Low  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

(5)  Frequent  change  of  teachers. 

(6)  Failure  to  have  the  teacher  identify  himself  with 
the  life  and  interests  of  the  community. 

(7)  Almost  a  total  lack  of  personal  supervision. 

(8)  Inadequate  organizations  and  administration. 

3.  All  investigators  agree  that  to  remedy  existing  un- 
favorable conditions  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  present 
unit  and  plan  of  organization.  Without  exception,  present 
day  writers  on  the  subject  agree  that  the  "county  unit" 
plan  of  organization  is  in  every  way  best  suited  to  meet  the 
present  needs  in  rural  education.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
1914  and  later  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  was  indorsed  by  the  state  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction at  their  1914  meeting;  by  the  National  Education 
Association  in  general  session  the  same  year ;  and  by  vote 
of  the  Indiana  County  Superintendents'  Association,  and 
by  the  Indiana  Town  and  City  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion, in  1916. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigation  the  Committee  recom- 
mends the  following  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  state. 

Plan  to  Be  Included  in  a  Pkoposed  Bill  fok  the  Reokgan- 

IZATION  OF  THE  IxUKAL  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANA. 

Explanatory  Statement. 

1.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  plan  to  give  the  same  or- 
ganization, in  general,  to  the  County  Schools  as  that  now 
employed  in  the  cities  of  the  state. 
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2.  The  term  "County  Schools"  as  used  in  this  report 
includes  all  schools  of  the  county  outside  city  school  dis- 
tricts and  such  incorporated  towns  as  shall  elect  to  remain 
a  separate  unit. 

The  Plmi  in  General. 

1.  The  County  Schools  to  be  under  a  County  Board  of 
Education.  This  Board  to  have,  in  general,  the  same  pow- 
ers and  duties  in  relation  to  the  County  Schools  as  those  of 
city  boards  of  education  in  city  school  districts. 

2.  A  township  custodian  and  advisory  official. 

3.  By  the  proposed  plan  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
are  put  into  two  classes:  County  Schools,  and  City  and 
Town  Schools,  each  to  be  independent  of  the  other  in  or- 
ganization and  management.  But  all  schools  in  villages 
and  towns  of  less  than  1,000  population  and  an  assessed 
valuation  of  less  than  $500,000  shall  be  a  part  of  the  system 
of  county  schools.  Schools  of  cities  of  less  than  5,000  popu- 
lation and  of  incorporated  towns  of  less  than  5,000  popula- 
tion and  more  than  1,000,  may  elect  to  become  a  part  of  the 
county  system,  or  to  remain  separate,  as  do  the  larger  cities. 

4.  All  the  County  Schools  of  a  county  to  be  organized 
and  conducted  under  the  leadership  and  general  supervi- 
sion and  administration  of  a  Superintendent  of  County 
Schools.  This  superintendent  to  have,  in  general,  the  same 
powers  and  duties  as  those  of  the  city  superintendent  in  the 
case  of  city  schools. 

5.  Supervisors  may  be  employed  for  the  County 
Schools,  who  shall  hold,  in  general,  the  same  relation  to  the 
Superintendent  of  County  Schools,  and  to  the  schools  to 
which  they  may  be  assigned,  as  the  general  supervisors  in 
the  city  schools  hold  to  the  city  superintendent  and  to  the 
city  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

These  supervisors,  with  the  Superintendent  of  the 
County  Schools,  to  constitute  a  County  Advisory  Board, 
of  which  the  Superintendent  shall  be  president. 

6.  To  make  all  licenses  State  licenses,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  beginning  teacher,  who,  if  he  so  elect,  may  be  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  county  license  to  be  issued  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  county  schools.  Such  license  to  be  valid  for 
one  year,  and  only  in  the  county  in  which  it  shall  be  issued. 
No  person  to  be  entitled  to  hold  a  second  such  license. 
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The  County  Board  of  Education. 

1.  To  consist  of  five  persons,  residents  of  the  county ;  to 
be  elected  at  large,  by  qualified  electors  in  the  districts, 
towns  and  cities  that  belong  to  the  county  system  of  schools. 
One  member  to  take  office  each  year  after  the  first  year. 

2.  In  case  of  vacancies,  the  Board  itself  to  appoint  a 
person  to  membership  to  serve  until  the  next  school  elec- 
tion, at  which  election  a  person  shall  be  elected  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term. 

3.  Eemoval  from  office  to  be  made  for  cause,  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  by  majority  vote,  after  hearing 
evidence  either  in  open  meeting,  or  by  a  duly  appointed 
committee  of  three  of  its  members.  The  action  of  the  State 
Board  to  be  final.  The  State  Board  to  act  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  charges  by  three  members  of  the  County  Board,  or 
by  a  petition  and  charges  filed  by  twenty-five  bona  fide  pa- 
trons of  the  County  Schools. 

4.  The  Board  to  hold  one  regular  meeting  each  month. 
Annual  meeting  in  June.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  president  of  three  members  of  the  Board. 

5.  Each  member  of  the  Board  to  receive  an  honorarium 
of  $200  a  year,  with  no  additional  emoluments  whatsoever. 

6.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  to  be  the  same, 
in  general,  as  in  the  case  of  city  schools.  The  following 
are  here  enumerated,  either  as  of  the  Board  as  a  board  or 
through  its  executive  officers : 

(a)  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  the  State  law  or  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  County 
Schools. 

(b)  To  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  education,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
are  enforced  within  their  jurisdiction. 

(c)  To  possess  corporate  powers;  to  sue  and  be  sued; 
to  acquire,  hold,  lease,  or  sell,  real  and  personal  property; 
to  build  and  repair  school  buildings;  to  build  teachers'  cot- 
tages or  houses;  and  to  perform  other  corporate  acts  for 
educational  purposes. 

(d)  To  locate  and  maintain  schools ;  to  close  schools ;  to 
consolidate  schools ;  to  establish  and  maintain  school  farms ; 
to  arrange  for  transportation  of  pupils  when  deemed  by  the 
Board  advisable. 
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(0)  To  keep  accurate  account  of  all  official  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings; to  keep  financial  and  statistical  matter,  and  in 
such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction;  and  to  have  transmitted  to  the 
State  Department  such  information  in  regard  to  the 
finances,  condition  and  progress  of  the  County  Schools  as 
may  be  requested. 

(f )  To  appoint,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Superintend- 
out  of  County  Schools,  all  principals,  teachers,  and  super- 
visors of  all  County  Schools,  and  to  fix  and  pay  their  sal- 
aries; to  contract  for  all  supplies,  books,  and  apparatus 
needed  by  the  County  Schools ;  to  maintain  all  the  schools 
under  their  jurisdiction  for  an  equal  length  of  time  each 
year,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  equal  facilities. 

But  any  local  district  to  be  permitted  to  raise,  by  taxa- 
tion, or  otherwise,  additional  funds  to  supplement  county 
funds  provided  such  local  district  desires  a  better  plant, 
additional  equipment,  or  a  more  efficient  teaching  force  than 
could  be  provided  from  county  funds  alone. 

(g)  On  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Education 
Board  to  approve  of  courses  of  study,  and  text-books  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  when  these  are  not  se- 
lected by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  for 
by  law. 

(h)  To  administer  relief  funds  for  needy  children  in  the 
school  districts,  on  recommendation  of  the  county  attend- 
ance officer. 

(i)  To  arrange  with  county  boards  in  adjoining  coun- 
ties for  such  joint  attendance  districts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

(j)  To  determine  the  annual  budget  for  schools,  library 
and  other  educational  matters  of  the  county;  to  determine 
appropriations  for  district  educational  purposes;  to  fix, 
within  the  limit  set  by  law,  the  tax  rates  for  Tuition  and 
Special  School  Funds  for  the  County  Schools. 

(k)  To  handle  all  County  School  funds  the  same  as  do 
city  boards  of  education,  and  under  the  same  safeguards. 

(1)  To  have  prepared  and  printed  an  annual  report  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  the  county,  showing  condition, 
progress  and  needs  of  the  schools. 

(m)  To  provide  for  the  taking  of  a  school  census  out- 
side city  school  districts. 
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(n)  To  employ  a  secretary  and  such  additional  clerical 
help  as  may  be  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  needed. 

(o)  And  to  perform  such  other  acts  as  may  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  and  that  are  reasonable  and  necessary 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  County  Schools. 

Local  Official. 

A  local  official  (director)  :  to  be  custodian;  to  act  under 
direction  of  the  County  Board;  to  be  advisory  to  the 
County  Board  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  school  or  schools 
in  his  district. 

Superintendent  of  County  Schools. 

To  be  chief  executive  officer  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; to  be  appointed  by  the  County  Board,  for  a  term  of 
not  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  six  years. 

County  superintendents  in  office  at  the  time  the  reor- 
ganization goes  into  effect  to  become  the  new  superintend- 
ents of  County  Schools,  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  they  were  elected ;  and  to  be  eligible  for  reelection 
by  the  County  Board. 

In  appointing  Superintendents  of  County  Schools, 
County  Boards  shall  be  free  from  all  restrictions  as  to  resi- 
dence, party,  religion,  race  or  sex  of  the  person  appointed. 

The  several  counties  of  the  State  to  be  placed  in  groups 
on  an  equitable  basis,  and  a  minimum  salary  fixed  for  the 
counties  in  each  group  (to  be  determined  by  committee  and 
included  in  bill).  No  county  to  pay  less  than  $2,000.  The 
State  to  pay  one-half  the  salary. 

Qualifications. 

(a)  Shall  have  been  graduated  from  a  standard  college 
or  a  standard  normal  school  maintaining  a  four-years ' 
course  and  shall  have  had  not  less  than  twenty-four  (24) 
semester  hours  of  professional  training.  Shall  not  apply 
to  persons  holding  office  of  county  superintendent  at  the 
time  the  reorganization  goes  into  effect. 

(b)  Shall  hold  a  County  Superintendent's  certificate 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  require- 
ment shall  not  apply  to  persons  holding  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  at  the  time  the  reorganization  shall  go  into 
effect. 
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(c)  Shall  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  successful 
experience  in  public  school  work.  On  this  qualification 
the  State  Board  of  Education  must  be  satisfied  before  issu- 
ing the  Superintendent's  license. 

Powers  and  Duties: 

In  general,  the  same  as  those  of  the  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.     The  following  are  specified  here : 

(a)  Executive  officer  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, under  direction  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Chief  educational  officer  of  the  county  schools ;  and 
local  representative  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools ; 
and  to  have  supervisory  control  of  all  schools  under  the 
County  Board. 

(c)  To  see  that  the  State  laws  pertaining  to  the  County 
Schools  are  obeyed,  and  that  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, made  in  conformity  to  the  law,  are  obeyed. 

(d)  To  select  and  nominate,  for  appointment  by  the 
County  Board,  such  supervisors  as  may  be  provided  for  by 
law,  and  such  other  assistants  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
by  the  County  Board  under  the  law. 

(e)  To  have  general  supervisory  control  of  all  offices 
under  the  County  Board  of  Education;  and  for  cause,  to 
recommend  their  dismissal;  to  outline,  direct,  and  coordi- 
nate their  work. 

(f)  To  nominate  for  election  by  the  County  Board  of 
Education  all  teachers  and  principals  of  all  County  Schools ; 
to  assign  them  to  their  positions ;  to  transfer  them  as  needs 
of  the  schools  seem  to  require ;  to  suspend  them  for  cause ; 
to  recommend  them  for  promotion  or  dismissal. 

(g)  To  visit  all  County  Schools  in  the  capacity  of  ad- 
ministrative and  head  supervisory  officer. 

(h)  To  organize  and  attend  county  and  local  district  in- 
stitutes, associations,  or  other  meetings  of  teachers  and  citi- 
zens as  may  be  deemed  helpful  and  advisable. 

(i)  To  decide,  on  appeal,  all  disputes  and  controverted 
points  relating  to  educational  matters  of  the  County 
Schools.  From  his  decision  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final. 

(j)    To  direct  the  taking  of  the  School  census. 
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(k)  To  recommend  the  condemnation  of  buildings  that 
are  insanitary  or  otherwise  unfit  for  use. 

(1)  To  recommend  redistrictions,  consolidations,  estab- 
lishment of  special  schools,  and  the  like. 

(m)  To  recommend  and  arrange  systems  of  transporta- 
tion for  pupils  where  such  transportation  seems  to  be  ad- 
visable ;  to  approve  contracts  for  same,  including  purchase 
of  vehicles ;  to  recommend  school  transfers. 

(n)  To  approve  apportionment  sheets  for  all  school 
funds,  as  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Board ; 
to  approve  monthly  pay  rolls  of  all  teachers  and  other 
employes  of  the  County  Board. 

(o)  To  act  as  County  representative  of  the  examining, 
licensing  and  pensioning  department  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

(p)  To  direct  the  classification  or  reclassification  of  the 
schools  of  the  County. 

(q)  To  recommend  the  establishment  of  branch  libra- 
ries. To  assist  in  correlation  of  the  schools,  libraries,  farm- 
ers '  institutes,  the  county  agricultural  clubs,  and  other  re- 
lated organizations. 

(r)  To  supervise  the  making  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  County  Board. 

(s)  To  have  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  law,  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, or  by  the  County  Board,  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

Supervisors. 

A  general  supervisor  to  have  supervision  of  the  school 
work  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  teachers. 

To  be  appointed  by  County  Board,  but  only  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Salary  to  be  not  less  than  $1,200.  Any  amount  above 
this  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  County  Board  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

May  be  dismissed  for  cause  on  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  His  service  may  be  discon- 
tinued at  the  close  of  any  school  year  on  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent. 

Shall  be  chosen  without  restriction  as  to  residence,  etc. 
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Qualifications: 

(a)  Shall  have  been  graduated  from  a  standard  college 
or  norma]  school  maintaining  a  four-years'  course,  and  his 
preparation  shall  include  at  least  18  semester  hours  of 
professional  work  in  education. 

(b)  Shall  hold  a  County  Supervisors'  certificate  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

(c)  Shall  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  successful 
experience  in  public  school  work. 

Duties  the  same,  in  general,  as  those  of  general  super- 
visors of  city  schools. 

County  Advisory  Boards. 

The  County  Supervisors,  with  the  Superintendent,  to 
form  a  County  Advisory  Educational  Board;  the  Superin- 
tendent to  be  president.  In  case  a  county  has  no  general 
supervisors,  the  County  Board  shall  appoint  six  teachers 
of  the  county  schools  to  act  with  the  County  Superintend- 
ent as  an  Advisory  Board. 

Board  to  meet  at  call  of  the  Superintendent  to  consider 
such  matters  as  he  may  lay  before  it.  Shall  be  advisory 
to  Superintendents  and  County  Board  as  to  adoption  of 
text-books,  supplementary  books,  apparatus,  and  supplies 
in  general,  courses  of  study,  organization,  reorganization, 
additions,  etc. 

School  Elections. 

Members  of  the  County  Board  to  be  elected  at  a  separate 
election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  of  every 
second  year.  Only  qualified  electors  of  districts,  towns  and 
cities  belonging  to  the  county  system  of  schools  may  vote. 

Vote  taken  on  issuance  of  bonds. 

Nomination  for  Board  members  may  be  made  by  peti- 
tion. (It  is  intended  that  the  choice  of  Board  members 
shall  be  free  from  nominating  conventions.) 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Committee  be  continued  for 
further  investigation  and  report. 

Committee : 
Lee  L.  Driver,  Chairman,  Winchester. 
W.  W.  Black,  Bloomington. 
A.  F.  Hutson,  Kokomo. 
H.  G.  Brown,  Lebanon. 
James  Wilkinson,  Goshen. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Making  Provisions  for  Bright 
and  Specially  Gifted  Children. 

The  committee  has  endeavored  to  maintain  an  impartial 
position,  gathering  evidences  for  or  against  the  proposition 
as  a  whole  or  in  part. 

This  investigation  involves  the  nature  of  the  curriculum, 
the  method  of  instruction,  the  kind  and  extent  of  school  ac- 
tivities and  the  principles  of  school  administration. 

The  basis  of  study  is  the  child  in  the  making  of  an  effi- 
cient member  of  society.  A  thorough  understanding  of  in- 
dividual difference  is  fundamental. 

A  group  of  children  taken  at  random  and  measured  for 
any  trait,  mental  or  physical,  may  be  represented  graphic- 
ally by  the  normal  curve  of  distribution.  This  curve  will 
be,  with  striking  regularity,  fairly  symmetrical.  In  all  such 
distributions  those  measured  are  largely  concentrated  very 
near  the  middle  of  the  scale.  Furthermore,  they  shade  off 
in  both  directions  from  the  middle  high  point.  The  burden 
of  this  investigation  is  to  cite  provisions  for  those  children 
who  belong  to  the  upper  small  group,  commonly  known  as 
the  "bright,"  and  for  those  children  more  widely  distrib- 
uted and  known  as  gifted  in  some  mental  or  motor  trait. 

These  groups,  though  small  in  number,  are  important 
in  type  and  quality.  They  comprise  from  seven  to  ten  per 
cent  of  the  whole  group.  The  generally  accepted  meaning 
of  l '  bright ' '  as  applied  to  children  is  a  high  correlation  in 
learning  ability  in  the  various  subjects ;  whereas,  "specially 
gifted"  signifies  extraordinary  ability  in  certain  traits  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

The  following  excerpts  have  been  gathered  to  show  the 
trend  of  leading  educators  on  the  "Making  Provisions  for 
Bright  and  Specially  Gifted  Children": 

(a)   Curriculum. 

1.  "Gifted  children  may  be  given  a  more  compre- 

hensive body  of  subject  matter." — C.  N.  Ken- 
dall, 1901. 

2.  "Our  pupils  are  classified  according  to  ability, 

the   brighter   ones    covering   more    ground." — 
Supt.  Dempsey,  Walden,  Mass. 

3.  "The  bright  children  do  three  years'  work  in 

two. ' ' — Cambridge  plan. 
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4.  "An  opportunity  class  for  the  bright." — Report, 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

5.  "Double  track  system — parallel  courses  of  differ- 

ent content." — Portland  Place. 

6.  ' '  The  conventional  course  of  study  is  not  adapted 

to  the  bright  pupil."— C.  N.  Kendall. 

7.  "Equality  means  not  doing  the  same  thing,  but 

means  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  one's 
self."— Strayer. 

(b)  Methods. 

1.  "It  is  not  any  one  plan  but  a  wise  combination 

of  the  best  features  of  all  plans  that  will  do  our 
children  the  most  good." — Edwin  J.  Brown, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

2.  "As  long  as  the  teacher  insists  on  treating  all 

children  alike,  the  extreme  child  will  never  be 
reached." — Supt.  Spalding,  Cleveland. 

3.  ' '  Individual  instruction  is  graded  and  yet  flexible 

to  accommodate  all  pupils. ' ' — W.  P.  Search. 

4.  "Individual  instruction  supplies  work  greater  in 

quantity  and  better  in  quality." — Supt.  Hart- 
well,  St.  Paul. 

5.  "Individual  instruction  does  not  mean  'help'  but 

means  enlarged  capacities  for  thinking  and 
learning." — Supt.  Kennedy,  Batavia. 

(c)  Inter-school  Activities. 

1.  "The  bright  pupil  is  by  nature  the  leader  of  the 

group." — Los  Angeles  Eeport,  1915. 

2.  "A  democracy  is  greatly  in  need  of  leaders,  and 

it  is  from  among  our  gifted  children  that  our 
leaders  must  be  drawn. ' ' — Cubberley. 

3.  "The  'project'  method  of  teaching  is  the  surest 

road  to  a  developing  of  leaders  in  social  activ- 
ity."—Frank  McMurry. 

(d)  School  Administration. 

1.  "Our  public  school  needs  flexibility  through  pro- 

motions at  any  time.  "—Charles  Eliot,  1906. 

2.  "The  child  is  greater  than  the  system.     When 

a  pupil's  ability  is  found  out,  if  his  physical  con- 
dition permits,  he  should  be  promoted." — N.  E. 
A.  Resolution,  1912. 
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3.  l '  Promotions  should  be  made  whenever  pupils  are 

prepared  to  take  up  next  higher  grade.' ' — D.  E. 
Phillips,  President  Board  of  Education,  Denver. 

4.  i  ■  The  school  should  be  adapted  to  the  various  abil- 

ities of  children. ' ' — Strayer. 

5.  "The  'lock  step'  method  of  promotions  denies  the 

bright  pupils  the  right  to  work  up  to  capacity. ' ' 
— W.  Franklin  Jones. 

6.  "Promotions  mean  assorting  according  to  chang- 

ing ability. ' ' — Cubberley. 

7.  "Sections  according  to  ability.     Differentiation 

prevents  driftwood." — Batavia  Plan. 

8.  "Differentiation   aids    the    dull   pupils    as    well 

as  the  bright.  The  bright  are  not  retarded  by 
slow  progress  and  the  dull  do  not  drop  back  over- 
whelmed."— C.  H.  Dempsey,  Walden,  Mass. 

9.  ' '  The  bright  children  are  not  particularly  in  dan- 

ger until  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  '  Jump- 
ing' a  grade  is  all  right  up  to  the  sixth  grade, 
then  differentiation  should  follow.  This  is  the 
problem  of  the  Junior  High  School. ' ' — Strayer. 
10.  "Each  grade  is  divided  into  four  divisions  with 
subject  matter  ten  weeks  apart,  so  that  failure 
to  advance  or  ability  to  advance  may  easily  be 
adjusted. ' ' — Baltimore  System. 
Recommendations : 

1.  We  hereby  recommend  a  closer  adaptation  of  sub- 
ject-matter to  the  various  groups  of  children  selected  on  the 
basis  of  ability.  Furthermore,  the  content  of  the  curri- 
culum should  be  identical  with  the  content  required  for  ade- 
quate participation  in  social  life. 

2.  We  recommend  a  differentiation  of  children  into 
classes  according  to  natural  ability  in  so  far  as  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  will  permit. 

3.  We  recommend  the  promotion  of  children  as  soon  as 
ability  will  permit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  Stockinger,  Chairman, 

Principal  High  School,  Marion. 
Miss  In  a  E.  Martin, 

Principal  Jefferson  School,  Gary. 
Samuel  Sharp, 

County  Supt.,  Columbus. 
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Reports  of  Committee  on  Uniform  Eecords  and 
Reports. 

If  educational  practice  is  to  profit  by  a  comparison  of 
school  systems,  uniform  records  and  reports  are  necessary. 

Efficient  school  administration  demands  a  permanent 
census  in  addition  to  certain  statistical  information  relative 
to  the  health,  home  environment  and  rate  of  progress  of  the 
individual. 

The  committee  submits  for  your  consideration  The 
Strayer-Englehardt  Record  Card  Series  as  published  by 
C.  F.  Williams  &  Son,  36  Beaver  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  this  system  em- 
bodies all  essential  information  necessary  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  public  schools. 

It  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education  in  the  compilation  of  statistical  data  and  is 
endorsed  by  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Two  features  especially  commendable  are :  first,  the 
moderate  cost  of  initial  installation ;  and  second,  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  duplication  involved  necessary  to  secure 
a  permanent  school  record. 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  forms  required  for  the 
operation  of  this  system  as  outlined  by  the  publishers. 

DESCRIPTION. 

School  Census  Forms. 

For  the  satisfactory  enforcement  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  laws  a  permanent  continuous  census  system  is 
an  essential  in  every  carefully  administered  school  system. 
The  only  agency  Avhich  can  assume  the  burden  of  checking 
all  children  of  school  census  age  who  live  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  school  system  is  the  public  school  system  itself. 
The  Enumerating  Sheet  for  Recording  School  Census  Data 
may  be  used  by  enumerators  in  their  house  to  house  calls  in 
the  annual  census  made  within  a  community.  The  use  of  a 
code  and  code  numbers  permits  of  the  recording  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  information  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and 
space. 

Information  collected  annually  in  such  manner  by  enu- 
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merators  is  of  little  assistance  unless  transferred  each  year 
to  Individual  Permanent  School  Census  Cards.  The  code 
of  this  card  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Enumerating  Sheet. 
An  Individual  Permanent  School  Census  Card  should  be 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  each 
child  of  school  age  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  school 
system,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  school  which  he  attends. 
In  this  way  only  can  a  check  be  estimated  on  the  attendance 
of  children  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  using  the 
code  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert  the  code  number  in  the 
proper  square.  For  instance  i  i  15-Smith ' '  means  ' '  Order  of 
Dr.  Smith";  "24- Albany"  means  "Moved  to  Albany"; 
etc.  The  employment  record  of  children  leaving  the  school 
to  go  to  work  should  be  maintained  at  least  until  the  com- 
pulsory law  no  longer  concerns  itself  with  the  child  in  ques- 
tion. Space  has  been  assigned  for  the  Employment  Rec- 
ord  on  the  reverse  of  the  Permanent  School  Census  Card. 

Pupil's  Registration  Card. 

When  children  first  enter  school,  especially  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  lower  grades,  needed  information  can  fre- 
quently be  obtained  only  by  sending  home  to  the  parent  the 
PupiPs  Eegistration  Card  to  be  filled  out.  This  informa- 
tion is  transferred  to  the  Admission,  Discharge,  and  Pro- 
motion Card,  as  well  as  the  Office  Record  Card. 

Admission,  Discharge  and  Promotion  Card. 

An  Admission,  Discharge,  and  Promotion  Card  is  made 
out  for  each  pupil  when  he  first  enters  a  school  system. 
This  card  follows  the  pupil  through  his  entire  elementary 
school  course.  Whenever  the  pupil  becomes  a  member  of  a 
new  class,  this  card  is  turned  over  to  his  classroom  teacher. 

Office  Record  Card. 

Each  principaPs  office  should  have  on  file  a  card  show- 
ing the  record  of  every  pupil  who  has  at  any  time  been  a 
member  of  the  school.  The  office  Record  Card  serves  this 
purpose.  These  cards  should  be  part  of  the  permanent 
equipment  of  the  individual  school. 
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Superintendent's  Record  Card. 

The  Superintendent's  Record  Card  is  printed  on  salmon 
colored  paper  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  merely  a  copy  of  the 
Office  Record  Card.  It  as  to  be  filed  in  the  Superintend- 
ent 's  office.  In  this  way  provision  is  made  against  the  loss 
of  any  records,  while  a  complete  file  for  the  school  system 
is  always  available  in  the  central  office. 

Elementary  Attendance  and  Scholarship  Record. 
The  Elementary  Attendance  and  Scholarship  Record  and 
loose-leaf  binder  permit  of  the  handling  of  the  daily  attend- 
ance and  scholarship  records  with  a  minimum  of  energy 
and  time.  This  record  supplants  the  bound  class  register. 
One  sheet  suffices  each  year  for  each  child.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  record  sheet  of  every  child  should  be  filed  in  a 
permanent  file  in  the  principal 's  office  with  the  child 's  sheets 
of  the  previous  year.  The  reverse  of  the  record  sheet  pro- 
vides for  the  year's  records  for  each  child  on  any  and  all 
of  the  standard  scales  and  tests  that  may  have  been  utilized 
during  the  year.  These  records  the  teacher  will  find  help- 
ful in  giving  the  monthly  ratings  for  the  child. 

Transfer  Card. 

A  Transfer  Card  is  given  to  each  pupil  who  transfers  to 
any  other  school,  inside  or  outside  of  the  city.  This  card 
carries  to  the  new  school  information  needed  by  the  prin- 
cipal when  he  fills  out  his  Office  Record  Card  for  this  new 
pupil. 

Transfer  Report  Card. 

At  the  same  time  the  Transfer  Card  is  being  carried  to 
the  new  school  by  a  transferred  pupil,  a  Transfer  Report 
is  being  sent  to  the  Superintendent's  office.  This  Transfer 
Report  will  be  utilized  by  the  attendance  officer  in  tracing 
transferred  pupils,  and  will  also  be  used  in  bringing  to  date 
the  record  on  the  Superintendent's  Record  Card, 

Pupil's  Monthly  Report  Card. 

The  Pupil's  Monthly  Report  Card  is  the  card  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  parent  informed  of  the  pupil's 
progress  from  month  to  month. 
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Physical  Record  Card. 

No  Physical  Record  Card  for  pupils  can  be  considered 
adequate  unless  it  provides  space  for  a  continuous  record 
of  the  medical  examinations  made  during  the  school  life  of 
a  pupil.  Space  is  provided  for  each  annual  physical  exam- 
ination on  the  Strayer-Englehardt  Physical  Record  Card. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  card  may  be  recorded  in  assigned 
spaces  the  pupil's  personal  disease  history,  the  family  his- 
tory, and  the  defects  of  the  pupil  reported  to  parents,  the 
advice  given,  the  action  taken,  and  the  results  obtained. 

The  Dental  Dispensary  Record  Card. 

The  Dental  Dispensary  Record  Card  is  a  card  used  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  all  records  of  work  done  in  the 
dental  dispensary.  It  contains  space  which  will  permit  of 
giving  all  of  the  information  necessary  regarding  treat- 
ments, extractions,  and  the  like. 

Teacher's  Record  Card. 

No  Superintendent's  office  files  are  complete  unless  they 
3ontain  the  complete  record  for  every  teacher  of  her  prep- 
aration for  teaching,  her  educational  experience  outside  of 
the  local  schools,  her  teaching  experience  in  the  local 
schools,  her  certificates,  her  local  address  and  phone  num- 
ber from  year  to  year,  and  other  important  information. 
The  Teacher's  Record  Card,  when  properly  filled  out,  will 
^ive  these  very  necessary  details. 

Teacher's  Application  Form. 

Many  superintendents  prefer  to  have  the  applications 
for  positions  in  their  school  system  made  upon  a  uniform 
application  form  so  that  all  the  information  which  they 
desire  regarding  training  and  previous  experience  is  ob- 
tained before  a  teacher  actually  enters  the  school  system. 
The  Application  Form  conforms  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
Teacher 's  Record  Card,  so  that  where  teachers  are  actually 
sngaged  to  serve  in  a  school  system  the  transfer  of  the  rec- 
ord may  be  made  with  ease  from  the  Application  Form  to 
the  Teacher's  Record  Card. 

25—49525 
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Prices — Cards. 

Description  Form  No.  Size  Color  100  500  1000 
Admission,     Discharge     and 

I' .emotion  Card    101  4x6  Buff      $0.60  $2.75  $5.25 

Superintendent's      Record 

Card                    102A  4x<3  Salmon     .60  2.75  5.25 

Office  Record  Card 102B  4x6  White  .60  2 .  75  5 .  25 

Transfer  Card   103A  3x5  Yellow  .50  2.00  3.25 

Transfer  Report  Card 103B  3x5  Blue  .45  1.80  3.00 

Pupil's  Report  Card 104  4x6  White  .55  2.40  4.25 

Physical  Record  Card 106  5x8  White  .70  3.25  6.00 

Teacher's  Record  Card 107  5x8  White  .80  3 .  50  6 .  00 

Pupil's  Registration  Card.  .   108  3x5  White  .45  1.80  3.00 

Dental   Card    113  5x8  White  1.75  7.50  13.50 

Permanent  Census  Card 115  5x8  White  .65  2.95  5.55 

Prices — Sheets. 

Description                   Form  No.      Size  Color      100  500  1000 

Teacher's  Application  Blank  107A   83x11  Yellow  $1.00  $4.00  $7.00 
Elementary  Attendance  and 

Scholarship  Record    105       8£  x  11  White      1.25  5.00  9.00 

Census  Enumerator's  Sheet.   114       91x12  White     1.00  4.00  7.50 

Prices — Binders. 

Each        50 
Binder  for  Elementary  Attendance  and  Scholarship  Record. $1.35     $1.05 
Binder  for   Census  Enumerator's  Sheets    1.55 

Respectfully  submitted, 
W.  A.  Denny,  Chairman,  Anderson, 
Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Magaket  Hamilton,  Indianapolis, 
James  Pkopst,  Terre  Hante, 
Robt.  K.  Devricks,  Indianapolis. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Longer  and  Mobe  Secure  Tenure 

of  Office  fob  Worthy  Teachers  and 

Superintendents. 

Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  1918. 

^  The  Committee  on  Longer  and  More  Secure  Tenure  of 
I  Office  for  Worthy  Teachers  and  Superintendents  appointed 
in  1916,  after  some  considerable  investigation,  made  a  re- 
port which  was  printed  with  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1917. 

This  report  contained  a  summary  of  the  statutes  in  all 
of  the  State  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  tenure  of  of- 
fice of  teachers  and  superintendents. 
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The  summary  showed  that  in  most  States  there  were  no 
statutes  in  existence  governing  the  tenure  of  office  of  teach 
ers  and  superintendents  except  the  county  superintendents. 

However,  wherever  there  is  a  statute  governing  tenure 
of  teachers  and  superintendents  the  prevailing  practice  is 
to  give  teachers  and  superintendents  probationary  periods 
of  service,  extending  from  one  to  four  years,  after  which 
time  the  term  of  service  becomes  permanent  and  the  teacher 
or  superintendent  holds  the  office  until  cause  is  shown  why 
such  service  should  be  discontinued. 

Another  part  of  the  report  dealt  with  opinions  of  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  in  Indiana  in  reply  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Do  you  consider  the  tenure  of  office  of  worthy  teach- 
ers in  Indiana  sufficiently  secure? 

2.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest! 

3.  Do  you  consider  the  tenure  of  office  of  worthy  super- 
intendents in  Indiana  sufficiently  secure? 

4.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest? 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Is  the  tenure  for  worthy 
teachers  and  superintendents  in  Indiana  sufficiently  se- 
cure 1" 

For  teachers  29  per  cent  said  "Yes."  71  per  cent  said 
"No." 

For  superintendents  22  per  cent  said  "Yes."  78  per 
cent  said  "No." 

In  summing  up  suggestions  offered  as  remedies  the  most 
numerous  and  most  weighty  relate  to 
Manner  of  appointment. 

Qualifications  of  teachers  and  superintendents. 
Standards  of  efficiency. 
Qualifications  of  Trustees. 
Term  of  office. 
Methods  of  dismissal. 

Eeorganization  of  rural  schools  on  county  plan  with 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  county  superintend- 
ents. 
Better  salaries. 
Leave  of  absence  for  study. 
Greater  fidelity  to  contracts. 
Pension  system  State-wide  and  compulsory. 
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The  latest  statistics  available  at  that  time  showed  that 
eleven  years  is  the  average  total  years  of  service  of  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States.  The  average  for  Indiana  hap- 
pened  to  be  the  same  number  of  years. 

This  same  N.  E.  A.  1905  report  showed  that  for  Indiana, 
20  cities,  2,592  teachers — 
Time  in  present  position.  333  cities  in  U.  S. 

Less  than  5  yrs.    42.6%  39.7% 

5-  9  years     24.3  25.2 

10-14  years     13.8  15.7 

15-19  years      8.1  9. 

20-29  years      8.7  8. 

30-39  years       2.3  2.2 

40  years  or  over         .3  .2 

Ave.  for  Indiana      8.4  years  For  U.  S.     8.7  years 

Your  committee  at  that  time  (1917)  was  unable  to  give 
statistics  of  recent  date  on  tenure  for  teachers  in  Indiana. 

A  comparison  of  the  Directories  of  Superintendents  of 
Indiana  for  1910-1911  and  1916-1917  shows  that  only  47 
superintendents  in  townships,  towns  and  cities  of  Indiana 
having  commissioned  high  schools  were  holding  the  same 
position  six  years  ago. 

(Principals  were  counted  in  the  47  where  there  were  no 
superintendents).  This  would  mean  that  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents  in  Indiana  who  were  in  office  six 
years  ago  are  now  holding  the  same  positions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  a  year  ago  recommended: 
1  *  That  this  committee  be  continued  during,  the  coming  year 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  more  thorough  scientific 
investigation  of  the  problems  suggested  by  this  report  with 
the  assistance  of  an  educational  expert." 

'That  a  report  of  the  findings  of  the  committee  be  made 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Association,  with  definite  sugges- 
tions for  legislation." 

'  That  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Association— the  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  Executive  Committee." 

The  report  was  adopted  by  the  Association  at  its  regular 
business  meeting  November  3,  1917. 

The  funds  contemplated  by  the  committee  for  the  em- 
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ployment  of  an  educational  expert  to  assist  in  the  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation  of  conditions  in 
Indiana  relating  to  tenure  were  not  allowed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Association.  Therefore  the  kind  of 
report  we  had  hoped  to  make  this  year  can  not  be  made. 

The  committee  has  therefore  thought  it  wise  to  make  no 
suggestions  for  legislation  other  than  that  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  joint  legislative  committees  suggesting  qualifications 
for  city  and  town  superintendents,  and  teachers y  tenure  be 
indorsed. 

Sections  1  and  4,  relating  to  the  tenure  of  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  are  printed  below : 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school 
board  of  every  incorporated  city  and  town  having  school 
boards  to  elect  and  fix  the  salary  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools.  Every  superintendent  in  office  when  this  bill  (act) 
goes  into  effect  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  for  which 
he  was  chosen,  and  if  re-elected  he  shall  hold  office  for  terms 
of  three  years  and  until  his  successor  is  chosen.  A  superin- 
tendent elected  after  this  act  goes  into  effect  shall  be  elected 
for  a  probationary  term  of  one  year.  If  re-elected  there- 
after he  shall  hold  office  for  terms  of  three  years  and  until 
his  successor  is  chosen.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent 
shall  not  be  reduced  during  a  term  of  office. 

Section  4.  All  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  probationary  term  of  one  year. 
At,  or  before  the  expiration  of  a  probationary  term  of  a 
person  so  appointed,  the  superintendent  shall  make  a 
written  report  to  the  board  of  education  recommending 
either — 

(a)  The  dismissal  of  said  person  or  the  elimination  of 
such  person's  name  from  the  list  of  candidates  for  reap- 
pointment ; 

(b)  Or  the  reappointment  of  said  person  for  a  proba- 
tionary term  of  one  year,  provided  that  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  teach  more  than  four  years  on  probation; 

(c)  Or  the  appointment  of  said  person  for  permanent 
tenure.  All  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers  receiving 
permanent  appointment  shall  hold  their  respective  posi- 
tions during  good  behavior  and  efficient  and  competent  serv- 
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ice,  and  shall  not  be  removed  except  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  school  board,  for  cause,  and  after  a  hearing  before  said 
school  board. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Owen  J.  Neighbors,  Wabash,  Chairman. 
George  Buck,  Indianapolis, 
Ethel  Zentmeyer,  Westfield, 
F.  D.  M'Elroy,  Hammond, 
L.  W.  Keeler,  Michigan  City. 

Committee  on  Present  Educational  Aims  and  Modifica- 
tions in  the  Courses  of  Study. 

Your  Committee  on  Present  Educational  Aims  and 
Modifications  in  the  Courses  of  Study  begs  to  say  that  it 
has  no  formal  report  to  present  at  the  present  time. 

On  account  of  the  many  radical  changes  in  the  courses 
of  study  for  the  elementary  schools,  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State  brought  on  suddenly  by  world-war  con- 
ditions, the  members  of  your  committee  have  been  kept  busy 
much  of  the  time  assisting  special  educational  committees 
in  working  out  important  revisions  and  adjustments  of  the 
courses  of  study  for  the  schools  during  the  past  year.  Es- 
pecially has  this  been  true  in  connection  with  the  high  school 
courses. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  the  work  of  this  committee  be 
continued  during  the  coming  year  by  the  appointment  of  a 
larger  committee  representing  the  colleges,  the  normal 
schools,  the  high  schools,  the  vocational  schools  and  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State.  These  representatives 
should  be  persons  now  engaged  in  working  out  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  courses  of  study  in  their  special  lines  of  educa- 
tional work  in  order  to  meet  the  present  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  future  educational  aims  of  the  schools  as  these 
aims  are  being  determined. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  G.  Collicott,  Chairman. 
G.  L.  Mackintosh,  Crawfordsville, 
J.  J.  Bitter,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Laura  Frazee,  Indianapolis, 
Martha  Whitacre,  Richmond. 
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The  Present  Status  of  the  Junior  High  School  in 

Indiana. 

The  reorganization  of  secondary  education  along  the 
lines  of  the  junior-senior  or  six-year  plan  has  made  ma- 
terial advance  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  needs  much  attention  yet  to  give 
it  the  stability  of  the  older  organization.  The  constantly 
growing  number  of  schools  which  have  taken  up  the  move- 
ment as  well  as  the  new  law  passed  by  the  1919  Legislature 
with  the  consequent  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
have  placed  it  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  Junior  High  School  law  (Acts  of  Indiana  pp.  440, 
441  of  1919)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  junior  high 
schools,  makes  a  license  requirement  of  teachers  in  such 
schools ;  provides  for  the  adoption  of  texts  suitable  for  the 
junior  high  school  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  re- 
quires school  officials,  who  do  not  maintain  such  schools,  to 
transfer  pupils  to  such  junior  high  schools  * '  on  request  and 
in  conformity  with  existing  transfer  laws." 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently 
published  a  report  of  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation upon  the  junior  high  school.  This  report  deals  with 
the  following  features  of  the  law  and  the  junior  high  school 
movement:  (1)  Definition  and  classification ;  (2)  Qualifica- 
tions of  teachers ;  (3)  Junior  high  school  license ;  (4)  Trans- 
fers to  junior  high  schools;  (5)  Junior  high  school  courses 
of  study;  (6)  Bequirements  for  graduation;  (7)  Adoption 
of  text  books;  and  (8)  Approval  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

The  law,  the  organization  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  development  through  experimentation  by  the 
various  junior  high  schools  are  working  together  to  stabil- 
ize the  reorganized  high  school. 

We  recommend  that  the  committee  be  continued. 
Committee : 
Clifford  Funderburg,  Huntington, 

Chairman. 
R.  A.  Achre,  Terre  Haute, 
Frances  M.  Kelsey,  Indianapolis, 
J.  R.  Clark,  Farmland, 
Herriott  Palmer,  Franklin. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Securing  Better  Normal 
Instruction  for  Teachers. 

There  has  been  no  meeting  of  this  committee  during  the 
past  year.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  it  was 
decided  that  the  greatest  need  in  the  state  was  for  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  Vesey  Law  which  was  passed  at 
the  last  session.  Since  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  now 
being  complied  with  and  the  work  is  gradually  being  estab- 
lished throughout  the  state,  I  believe  that  it  will  take  a  year 
or  two  of  development  to  determine  what  further  should 
be  done.  No  doubt  changes  will  be  found  necessary  and 
improvements  can  be  made  after  we  have  had  a  sufficient 
amount  of  experience  upon  which  to  base  our  program. 

Until  the  Vesey  Law  is  more  fully  in  operation,  I  believe 
it  would  be  unwise  to  recommend  further  changes. 

E.  U.  Graff,  Indianapolis, 

Chairman. 

J.  T.  Giles,  Eichmond. 

H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle. 

R.  W.  Himelick,  Ft.  Wayne. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers'  Licenses. 

The  Committee  on  Teachers '  Licenses  prepared,  as  its 
report,  a  bill  for  the  reclassification  of  teachers,  and  the 
reclassification  of  licenses.  The  bill  was  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Association  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Legislation.  The  Legislature  of  1919  passed  a  law  that 
makes  it  inadvisable,  as  it  seems,  to  recommend  further 
legislation  on  teachers'  licenses  at  this  session  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Continue  Committee. 

Committee : 
W.  W.  Black,  Bloomington,  Chairman. 
Geo.  L.  Roberts,  Lafayette, 
W.  W.  Parsons,  Terre  Haute, 
George  H.  Tapy,  Crawfordsville, 
Olive  N.  Haines,  Pendleton, 
H.  L.  Hollenbach,  Elnora, 
C.  L.  Stubbs,  Indianapolis, 
Warren  J.  Yount,  Franklin, 
Richard  Park,  Sullivan. 
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Repokt  of  Committee  on  Pkoblems  of  Co-opekative 
Reseakch. 

The  theoretical  assumption  upon  which  the  committee 
bases  its  report  is  that  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  estab- 
lished principles  and  organized  information  which  consti- 
tute the  beginnings  of  a  science  of  education.  These  prin- 
ciples can  be  further  tested  and  the  information  extended, 
it  is  believed,  in  the  last  analysis  only  through  the  com- 
bined effort  of  teachers  of  skill  and  training  in  practical 
experimentation  and  research  in  the  actual  everyday  work 
of  the  schoolroom. 

The  committee  takes  cognizance  of  the  progress  made  in 
recent  years  by  school  men  throughout  the  state  in  a  com- 
prehension of  the  value  of  educational  research.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  the  service  rendered  to  teachers 
by  the  Indiana  University  Bureau  of  Co-operative  Research 
through  its  work  of  applying  the  standard  tests  in  the 
school  subjects.  It  acknowledges  the  value  of  the  results 
achieved  through  the  several  school  surveys  that  have  been 
conducted  in  various  school  centers,  whether  for  informa- 
tion to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  constructive  program  of  voca- 
tional education  or  as  a  means  of  evaluating  the  processes 
and  results  of  a  system  of  schools.  It  commends  the  ef- 
forts of  individual  superintendents  and  principals  to  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  in  their  schools  by  careful 
studies  of  facts  and  statistical  data  pertaining  thereto. 

The  committee  believes,  however,  the  time  is  at  hand  for 
a  more  general  program  of  scientific  study  of  educational 
problems.  There  should  be  projected,  under  a  central  co- 
ordinating agency,  a  policy  and  a  program  of  wider  exten- 
sion of  school  surveys,  of  use  of  standard  tests,  of  experi- 
mentation and  research  in  school  administration.  The  pri- 
mary weakness  in  such  work,  as  hitherto  promoted,  has 
been  a  lack  of  co-ordination.  Efforts  have  been  isolated, 
unrelated,  sporadic ;  the  results  known  to  a  few,  the  prob- 
lems often  ill-chosen  and  without  significance.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  it  can  further  the  work  of  co-operative 
research  by  suggesting  a  working  plan  rather  than  by  nam- 
ing specific  problems. 

It  therefore  recommends  the  following: 
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1.  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  create  a  per- 
manent or  standing  commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Co-operative  Research,  whose  function 
shall  be  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  all  educational 
research  throughout  the  state,  and  as  an  agency  for  stimu- 
lating, promoting,  and  directing  such  research.  Such  Ad- 
visory Council  should  consist  of  one  representative  to  be 
named  by  each  of  the  standard  normal  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  state,  one  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, one  by  each  section  of  the  State  Association,  and  one 
by  the  Association  at  large,  or  such  of  the  foregoing  as  de- 
sire membership  on  the  Council.  The  representative  chosen 
by  the  Association  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Council,  and  he 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  moneys  voted  by  the  Association. 

2.  That  the  Association  request  the  various  sectional 
organizations  to  co-operate  with  the  Advisory  Council  in 
furthering  such  research  in  the  respective  fields  as  it  may 
project. 

3.  That  the  Association  appropriate  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed $......,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council, 

to  be  used  by  it  in  promoting  and  directing  such  co-oper- 
ative research  as  school  surveys,  development  of  standard 
tests  and  scales,  and  other  studies,  which  the  Commission 
may  think  proper  to  encourage. 

Signed : 
Oscae  H.  Williams,  Indianapolis, 

Chairman. 
Ada  M.  Bicking,  Evansville, 
J.  E.  Ludders,  Logansport, 
S.  E.  Stout,  Bloomington, 
F.  M.  Stalker,  Terre  Haute, 
Committee  on  Problems  of  Co-operative  Research. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  or  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  needed  changes  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  recommendations  for  your  consideration : 
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First. 

According  to  present  plans  of  management,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  choose  the  Chairman  of  our  Executive  Committee 
from  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  members  of  this 
Committee.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that  so 
important  an  officer  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, upon  whose  ability  depends  the  success  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Teachers'  Association,  should  be  selected  from 
the  State  at  large  and  that  he  should  be  selected  by  the 
Nominating  Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association,  instead  of  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers '  Associa- 
tion should  be  nominated  by  the  Nominating  Committee  as 
the  other  leading  officers  of  the  Association  are  nominated, 
and  that  he  should  be  elected  by  the  entire  Association  at 
the  regular  Business  Meeting  just  the  same  as  the  other 
officers  are  elected. 

Second. 

There  are  now  more  than  16,000  school  teachers  in  In- 
diana and  there  is  no  one  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  look 
after  their  interests  in  the  matter  of  securing  enrollments, 
necessary  legislation,  etc.  Your  Committee  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  be  hereby  empowered  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Secretary  whose  term  of  service  shall 
begin  not  later  than  July  1,  1920.  The  Committee  further 
recommends  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  secure  enrollments  for  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  National  Education  Association.  He 
should  assist  the  Executive  Committee  in  arranging  for  the 
time  and  meeting  place  of  the  annual  session  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Teachers'  Association,  and  performing  many 
tasks  now  undertaken  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  other  officers  who  are  already  over-bur- 
dened by  duties  of  their  regular  business.  Your  Commit- 
tee further  recommends  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  to  assist  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers '  Association  in  securing  the  nee- 
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essary  educational  legislation.  He  should  perform  such 
other  duties  from  time  to  time  as  the  Executive  Committee 
and  other  officers  of  the  State  Association  may  direct.  We 
recommend  that  the  salary  of  this  officer  be  not  less  than 
$2,400.00  per  year,  plus  his  necessary  traveling  expenses. 
The  salary  may  be  higher  than  indicated  above  but  not  in 
any  case  more  than  $3,600.00  per  year.  The  Executive  Sec- 
retary may  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
may  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  to  five  years. 

There  are  two  other  suggestions  upon  which  the  entire 
committee  has  as  yet  not  fully  agreed.  These  recommenda- 
tions will  probably  be  made  orally. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

E.  J.  Llewelyn,  Newcastle, 

Chairman. 

E.  N.  Haskins,  Vincennes. 

Feances  Benedict,  Marion. 

Veen  a  Hoke,  Anderson. 

Repoet  of  the  Committee  on  Studying  and  Making  Rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  Best  Methods  op  Measur- 
ing the  Education  Peoduct. 

No  report.  Continuance  of  the  committee  recom- 
mended. 

Donald  Du  Shane,  Columbus, 

President. 
E.  N.  Canine,  East  Chicago. 
Julia  Lecleec  Knox,  Crawfordsville. 
Ralph  Longpield,  South  Bend. 
Maey  A.  Keee,  Bloomington. 

Repoet  of  the  Committee  on  Unifoem  System  of  Financial 

Accounting,  Budget  Making  and  Repoeting  foe  the 

supeeintendents  of  the  state. 

No  report.  Continuance  of  the  ^committee  recom- 
mended. 

Kael  Von  Ammeeman,  Indianapolis, 

Chairman. 
W.  A.  Myees,  Indianapolis. 
Feed  H.  Cole,  Valparaiso. 
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Repokt  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation. 

No    report.     Continuance    of    the    committee    recom- 
mended. 

T.  F.  Fitzgibbon,  Muncie, 

Chairman. 
B.  F.  Mooke,  Muncie. 
F.  F.  Heighway,  Crown  Point. 
Frank  J.  Larrabee,  Greenfield. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  State-wide  Education 

Survey. 
No  report. 

L.  P.  Benezet,  Evansville, 

Chairman. 
Ira  L.  Kessler,  Peru. 
E.  C.  Dodson,  Greencastle. 
A.  L.  Trester,  Laporte. 
J.  L.  Cue,  Kokomo. 


Report  of  Treasurer  of  Reading  Circle  Board 


Indianapolis,  Indiana,  December  12,  1918. 

To  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association: 

I,  Horace  Ellis,  treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Reading  Circle  Board, 
respectfully  submit  the  following  financial  report  for  the  year  beginning 
November  1,  1917,  to  November  1,  1918: 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  November  1,  1917 $317  70 

1917. 
Nov.  11.    American  Book  Co. — 

Civic   Biology    36.30 

How  to   Teach 469.50 

Dec.     3.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.— 

Browning,  How  to  Know  Him  .7 573 .  90 

Dec.     4.    Charles  Scribners  Sons — 

Meaning  of  Education 343.20 

1918. 
Mar.    2.    American  Book  Co. — 

Teaching  to  Read 253.95 

May  17.    Bobbs-Merrill— 

Browning,  How  to  Know  Him 338.25 

May  17.    American  Book  Co. — 

Teaching  to  Read 71.85 

May  22.    Chas.  Scribners  Sons — 

The  Meaning  of  Education 417.90 

July  19.    J.  F.  Haines— 

Profits .  . . . .      400.00 

Aug.    3.    Bobbs-Merrill — 

Learning  to  Earn 49 .  95 

Nov.  19.    American  Book  Co. — 

Science  and  Art  of  Teaching 362.56 

Nov.  29.    Chas.  Scribners  Sons — 

Meaning  of  Education 114.90 

Total  receipts    $3,749. 96 
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Disbursements. 

Voucher 
1917.  Number 
Nov.  30.    J.  F.  Haines,  salary,  September,  October,  No- 
vember      $537.51  1025 

"     30.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  salary,  October,  November  25.00  1026 

Dec.  14.    Horace  Ellis,   salary 50.00  1027 

"     14.    E.    J.    Llewelyn,    salary    and    traveling    ex- 
penses   55 .  68  1028 

"     14.    C    E.    Spaulding,    salary    and   traveling   ex- 
penses    68 .  75  1029 

"     14.    F.    F.    Heighway,   salary   and   traveling   ex- 
penses     64 . 84  1030 

"     14.    Lee  E.  Swails,  salary  and  traveling  expenses  50.00  1031 

"     14.    E.   E.   Olcott 57.80  1032 

"     14.    C  O.  Williams 58.10  1033 

"     31.    J.  F.  Haines,  salary,  December,  and  profits.  279.17  1034 

and  1035 
1918. 
Jan.  24.    Robt.    K.    Devricks,    salary,    December    and 

January    <. 25 .  00  1036 

Feb.     2.    J.  F.  Haines,  salary,  January 179.17  1037 

Mar.    6.    J.  F.  Haines,  salary,  February 179.17  1039 

6.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  salary,  February 12.50  1038 

Apr.     1.    J.  F.  Haines,  salary,  March 179.17  1040 

"       1.    R.  K.  Devricks,  salary,  March 12.50  1041 

1.    J.   M.   Coe,  printing 6.50  1042 

May     4.    J.    F.    Haines,    salary,    April    ($18.00    over- 
paid)   197.17  1043 

"       4.    R.  K.  Devricks,  salary,  April.  . 12.50  1044 

"     31.    J.  F.  Haines,  salary,  May  ($18.00  deducted)  161.17  1045 

"     31.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  salary,  May. 12.50  1046 

July     1.    J.  F.  Haines,  salary,  June 179.17  1047 

1.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  salary,  June 12.50  1048 

"     19.    J.  F.  Haines,  one-half  profits  YPRC 200.00  1049 

Aug.    1.    J.  F.  Haines,  salary,  July 179.17  1050 

1.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  salary,  July 12.50  1051 

Sept.    4.    G.  W.  Pangborn,  premium  on  Haines'  bond.  12.50  1052 

4.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  salary,  August 12.50  1053 

4.    J.  F.  Haines,  salary,  August 179.17  1054 

Oct.      1.    J.  F.  Mines,  salary,  September 179.17  1055 

1.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  salary,  September 12.50  1056 

Dec.     2.    J.  F.  Haines,  salary,  October 179.50  1057 

"       2.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  salary,  October  and  No- 
vember   25 .  00  1058 

Total    disbursements $3,407 .55 

Balance  on  hand 342.41 


$3,749.96 
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CLASSIFIED   STATEMENT   OF  EXPENSE. 
J.  F.  Haines— Salary,  September,  1919-October,  1918,  inclusive. $2,508. 38 

J.  F;  Haines— One-half  profits  1916-1917 100.00 

J.  F.  Haines— One-half  profits  1917-1918 200.00 

R.  K.  Devricks — Salary, October,  1917-November,  1918,  inclusive  175.00 

Salaries  of  members,  1918 405 .  17 

Printing    6.50 

Bond  for  J.  F.  Haines 12.50 

Total  expense $3,407.55 

Horace  Ellis, 
Treasurer  of  Teachers'  and  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  Board. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana,  November  1,  1919. 
To  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association: 

I,  Horace  Ellis,  treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Reading  Circle  Board, 
respectfully  submit  the  following  financial  report  from  November  1, 
1918,  to  March  17,  1919: 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  November  1,  1918 $342.41 

1918. 
Dec.  21.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.— 

Browning,  How  to  Know  Him 44 .  85 

Learning  to  Earn 415 .  80 

1919. 
Jan.  29.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.— 

Learning  to  Earn 412 .  20 

Feb.     6.    American  Book  Co. — 

Science  and  Art  of  Teaching 537.92 

Mar.  15.  Total  receipts $1,753 .  18 

Disbursements. 

Voucher 

1918.  Number 

Dec.  13:  Clifford    Funderburg $64.76  1059 

13.  E.  E.  Olcott 62.18  1060 

13.  Geo.  Cole 67.52  1061 

13.  C.   E.    Spaulding 77.90  1062 

13.  E.  J.  Llewelyn 57.32  1063 

13.  C.  O.  Williams .-.  63.08  1064 

13.  Horace  Ellis   50.00  1065 

24.  J.  F.  Haines,  November  salary 179.17  1066 

24.  Robt.  K.  Devricks,  December  salary... 12.50  1067 

1919. 

Feb.     1.  J.  F.  Haines,  December  salary 179.17  1068 

"       1.  Robt.  K.  Devricks,  January  salary 12.50  1069 

Mar.    1.  J.   F.  Haines,  January  salary 179.17  1070 

Total  disbursements    $1,005 .  27 

Mar.  15.  Balance  on  hand 747.91 


$1,753.18 
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I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  complete  state- 
ment of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board 
during  the  time  designated.  Horace  Ellis, 

Treasurer  Indiana  Reading  Circle  Board. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana,  November  1,  1919. 
To  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association: 

I,  L.  N.  Hines,  treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Reading  Circle  Board,  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  financial  report  from  March  17  to  No- 
vember 1,  1919: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  March  17,  1919 $747.91 

To  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Learning  to  Earn .* 116.70 

1919. 
Apr.  18.    Profits  under   Mr.   Stahl  as   Manager,  paid  by  Mr. 

Haines   10.50 

"     24.    American   Book   Co.,   La  Rue's   Science   and   Art  of 

Teaching   208.48 

May     2.    Interest   1.28 

June    1.    Interest 1 .  42 

"     27.    American  Book  Co.,  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching...  99.68 

July  12.    J.  F.  Haines,  profits  of  Y.  P.  R.  C 148 .  57 

Aug.     8.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Learning  to  Earn 99.75 

Total  receipts    $1,434.29 

Total   disbursements    1,428 .  47 

Balance  on  hand $5 .  82 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Voucher 

1919.  Number. 

Apr.     1.    J.  F.  Haines,  February  and  March  salaries.  $358.34  1071 
"       1.    Robt.    K.    Devricks,    February    and    March 

salaries    25 .  00  1072 

May  12.    J.  F.  Haines,  April  salary 179.17  1073 

June    2.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  April  and  May  salaries.  25.00  1074 

"       2.    J.  F.  Maines,  May  salary 179.17  1075 

July    7.    J.  F.  Haines,  June  salary 179. 17  1076 

"       7.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  June  salary .- 12.50  1077 

"     15.    J.  F.  Haines,  one-half  profits  on  Y.  P.  R.  C. .  74.28  1078 

Aug.     5.    J.  F.  Haines,  July  salary 179.17  1079 

"     30.    J.  F.  Haines,  August  salary 179.17  1080 

"     30.    Robt.  K.  Devricks,  August  salary  and  July 

salary    25.00  1081 

Oct.      7.    Geo.  W.  Pangborn,  premium  on  bond 12 .  50  1082 

Total   disbursements    $1,428 .  47 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  complete  state- 
ment of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board 
during  the  time  designated.  l   n#  Hines 

Treasurer  Indiana  Reading  Circle  Board. 

26—49525 
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COMMITTEES  FOR  1920. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

H.  L.  Smith,  Bloomington,  one  year. 
Katherine  Beeson,  Lafayette,  one  year. 
N.  J.  Lasher,  Gas  City,  one  year. 
J.  W.  Foreman,  Vincennes,  two  years. 
H.  B.  Roberts,  New  Castle,  two  years. 
Fred  Gladden,  Clayton,  two  years. 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Constitution. 
R.  W.  Himelick,  Fort  Wayne.  Edwin  Trueblood,  Richmond. 

Frank  F.  Heighway,  Crown  Point.       Helen  Borrowman,  Vincennes. 
Belle  O'Hair,  Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Memorial  Commission. 
Frank  L.  Jones.  L.  N.  Hines. 

F.  A.  Cotton.  E.  U.  Graff. 

R.  J.  Aley.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott. 

Charles  A.  Greathouse.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Van  Gorder. 

Horace  Ellis.  One  other  v/oman  teacher. 

Committee   of  Instruction   of  Subnormal   Children 
O.  M.  Pittinger.  W.  A.  Stockinger. 

Katrina  Meyer.  Amos  Butler. 

Committee  on  Legislation. 

L.  N.  Hines.  A.  0.  DeWeese. 

George  Worley.  E.  N.  Canine. 
E.  J.  Llewelyn. 

Health  Committee. 

E.  B.  Wetherow.  J.  R.  Houston. 

Dr.  W.  F.  King.  W.  L.  Bryan. 
Miss  Merle  Brandenburg. 

Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Rural  Schools. 
C.  0.  Williams.       •  J.  W.  Wilkinson. 

W.  W.  Black.  W.  J.  Yount. 

A.  F.  Hutson. 

Committee  on  Junior  High  School. 
Clifford  Funderburg.  J.  R.  Clark. 

R.  A.  Achre.  Herriott  Palmer. 

Frances  M.  Kelsey. 

Committee  on  the  Financial  Crisis  in  Our  Schools. 
U.  G.  Weatherly,  Bloomington.  Jesse  Eschbach,  Indianapolis. 

R.  W.  Himelick,  Fort  Wayne.  E.  N.  Haskins,  Vincennes. 

R.  K.  Devricks,  Indianapolis. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Sectional  Meetings 


Thursday,  October  30. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes  Forenoon  Session,  10  o 'Clock. 

Supt.  Henry  J.  Reid  conducted  the  devotional  by  leading 
in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Chairman  H.  B.  Roberts  introduced  Supt.  Bishop,  of 
Osgood,  who  gave  two  readings :  "Dad  Says  So,"  and  "If 
I  Could  be  by  Her." 

Mr.  Roberts  in  his  opening  talk  made  a  strong  plea  for 
Americanism. 

Supt  Frank  Wallace,  of  Putnam  County,  explained  the 
advantages  of  a  community  nurse.  The  Red  Cross  fur- 
nished the  funds  to  employ  the  nurse  in  his  county.  Supts. 
Fleck,  Weaver,  DeWeese,  Cole,  Eckert,  Sterrett  and  Black, 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 

State  High  School  Inspector,  E.  B.  Wetherow,  dealt 
with  the  conditions  of  the  high  schools  in  the  state.  He 
advocated  a  high  school  in  each  township.  Many  high 
schools  should  be  discontinued  in  places  where  there  are 
too  many  in  the  township.  There  is  a  demand  for  good 
high  schools.  The  number  of  commissioned  schools;  is 
growing  and  there  are  fewer  non-commissioned  than  for- 
merly. Supts.  Whitcomb,  Wallace,  DeWeese  and  Hender- 
son d  i  s  c  u  s  s  e  d  M  r .  W  ethe  r  o  w '  s  p  ap  e  r . 

Afternoon  Session,  2  o  'Clock. 

Supt.  Bishop  was  recalled  and  gave:  "Watching  the 
Sparking"  and  "A  Stump  Speech." 

Surjt.  A.  0.  DeWeese  discussed  the  vocational  educa- 
tional feature  in  education.  Mr.  DeWeese  dwelt  on  this 
phase  through  the  work  of  the  high  school.  Supt.  Walter 
Harger  outlined  a  good  working  basis  for  this  work  in  the 
grades  and  district  schools.  Short  talks  on  vocational  work 
were  given  by  Supt-.  Black.  Free  and  Weaver. 

Supt.  Weaver  asked  for  suggestions  in  a  Course  in  Char- 
acter Building.  A  committee  of  nine  have  been  appoint'' I 
to  formulate  an  outline  for  such  a  course-. 
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A.  B.  Hall  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  made  a  strong  plea 
for  American  ideals  in  his  adress,  "American  Ideals  of 
Democracy. ' ' 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  the  proposed  tax  levies  in  the 
different  taxing  units  was  participated  in  by  Superintend- 
ents Henderson,  S.  Scott,  Weaver,  Mullen,  G.  Cole,  Christen, 
Evans,  Boulden,  Black,  Funderburg,  Behrens  and  Beid. 

Business  Session. 

Officers. 
President,  H.  B.  Roberts,  Henry  County. 
Vice-President,  Albert  Free,  Owen  County. 
Secretary,  Edgar  M.  Servies,  Boone  County. 
Treasurer,  James  M.  Propst,  Vigo  County. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SECTION. 
(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

At  9 :00  a.  m.  Thursday,  October  30,  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  State  Teachers '  met  in  the  Claypool 
Hotel  Assembly  Boom. 

Instead  of  the  program  being  given  as  printed,  the  fol- 
lowing was  carried  out :  President  W.  E.  Stone  of  Purdue 
University  gave  the  opening  address  on  the  "Importance  of 
Vocational  Education. ' '  This  was  followed  by  ' '  Part-time 
Schools  for  Women  and  Girls' '  given  by  Mrs.  Anna  L. 
Burdick,  Agent  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. C.  H.  Nichols,  also  Agent  of  the  Federal  Board, 
gave  an  address  on  "Commercial  Vocational  Education. " 
Adjournment  was  then  taken. 

J.  G.  Collicott,  Indianapolis, 

Chairman. 
Hekbekt  Bkiggs,  Terre  Haute, 

Secreatry. 

VOCATIONAL  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY  SECTION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

This  section  met  in  the  Claypool  Hotel  Assembly  Room 
on  Thursday,  October  30,  at  2 :00  p.  m.,  J.  G.  Collicott  pre- 
siding. 

0.  H.  Day,  Vocational  Director  at  Marion,  addressed  the 
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assembly  on  the  subject  of  "Possibilities  of  Part-time  Vo- 
cational Instruction,"  after  which  the  Vocational  Teacher 
Training  Instructor  of  Indiana  University,  Professor  G.  F. 
Buxton,  gave  an  address  on  the  "Possibilities  of  Evening 
Vocational  Instruction. ' '  "  The  Opportunity  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Promoting  a  Complete  Program  of 
Vocational  Instruction ' '  was  the  subject  of  the  address 
given  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Borden,  of  South  Bend. 

In  addition  to  the  program  as  printed  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Prosser,  who  was  to  address  the  forenoon  assembly,  spoke 
on  ' '  Vocational  Education. ' ' 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

J.  G.  Collicott,  Indianapolis, 

Chairman. 
Heebekt  Bkiggs,  Terre  Haute, 

Secretary. 

VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

Superintendent  James  Wilkinson,  of  Goshen  presided 
over  the  meeting  of  the  Vocational  Home  Economics  Sec- 
tion, which  was  held  in  Parlor  B  of  the  Claypool  Hotel  on 
Thursday  at  2 :00  p.  m.  ' i  The  Problem  of  Vocational  Home 
Economics  in  Industrial  Cities "  was  discussed  by  Supt. 
T.  F.  Fitzgibbon  of  Muncie,  Miss  Bertha  Latta  of  the  State 
Vocational  Department,  and  Miss  Agnes  Tilson  of  Purdue 
University,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  subject. 

As  an  addition  to  the  program  announced,  Mrs.  Anna  L. 
Burdick  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
gave  an  address. 

Supt.   James  Wilkinson,   Goshen, 

Chairman. 
Miss  Ardis  Hessong,  Indianapolis, 

Secretary. 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  SECTION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

The  session  of  this  section  was  held  on  Thursday  at 
2 :00  p.  m.  in  the  Palm  room  of  the  Claypool  Hotel. 

State  Superintendent  L.  N.  Hines  gave  an  address  on 
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"  Pre-Vocational  Agriculture  in  the  Schools  of  Indiana. " 
This  was  followed  by  discussions  on  "Vocational  Agricul- 
ture as  a  part  of  the  Public  School  Curriculum"  by  Prof. 
G.  I.  Christie,  of  Purdue  University,  and  Z.  M.  Smith,  State 
Agricultural   Supervisor. 

A  round  table  discussion  on  assigned  topics  was  partici- 
pated in  by  J.  W.  Ray,  A.  C.  Norris,  N.  S.  Chunie,  A.  C. 
Hoffman,  E.  L.  Austin,  S.  S.  Cromer,  F.  M.  Shanklin,  B.  L. 
Hummel,  F.  L.  Kern,  and  Z.  M.  Smith. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  nomi- 
nations, the  term  of  office  to  expire  in  June,  1920 : 

President — H.  F.  Ainsworth. 

Vice-President — E.  L.  Austin. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — S.  S.  Cromer. 

E.  L.  Austin,  Chairman. 
S.   S.   Ckomer,   Secretary. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION. 

Minutes. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Home  Economics 
Section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
Thursday,  October  30,  1919,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
Severin  Hotel.  Miss  Geraldine  Hadley,  President,  being 
absent,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Miss  Lucy  B. 
Hawk,  Vice-President. 

The  minutes  for  1917  were  read  and  approved. 

The  morning  session  consisted  of  talks  by  L.  N.  Hines, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  Joslin  of 
Terre  Haute,  Miss  Bosard  of  Columbia  City,  Miss  Gaddis  of 
Purdue  University,  and  Miss  Cowan  of  Evansville. 

Mr.  Hines  gave  a  good,  practical  talk  on  ' i  The  Training 
of  Home  Economics  Teachers."  He  stressed  the  import- 
ance of  the  Home  Economics  work  in  the  schools,  and  in- 
sisted on  better  equipment,  better  training  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  and  better,  more  systemized  work. 

Miss  Joslin,  of  the  State  Normal  Training  School,  spoke 
on  the  "Home  Economics  Teacher. "  She  gave  some  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  success,  and  also  insisted  on 
more  thorough  training  of  the  teacher,  so  that  Home  Eco- 
nomics may  become  more  of  a  power  educationally. 
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Miss  Bosard,  of  Columbia  City,  spoke  on  "Pre-voca- 
tional  Work  for  Girls."  She  defined  the  aims  of  pre-voca- 
tional  work  as  that  work  which  was  to  prepare  our  girls 
for  efficient  and  economic  workers  in  the  home.  Miss 
Cowan,  of  Evansville  College,  then  discussed  the  problems 
confronting  us.  She  insisted  on  closer  co-operation  with 
other  courses,  a  greater  professional  attitude  towards  our 
work,  standardization  of  our  work,  and  a  voice  in  legislative 
bodies. 

Following  her  discussion  the  following  committees  were 
appointed : 

1.  Legislative  Committee. 

2.  Committee  to  consider  text  books,  course  of  study, 
etc. 

3.  Pen  and  Press  Committee. 

4.  Committee  on  perfecting  a  professional  Home  Eco- 
nomics Organization. 

Miss  Gaddis,  of  Purdue  University,  spoke  on  6 '  The 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  and  Her  Work."  The  Nomi- 
nating Committee  was  then  announced: 

Miss  Helen  Zimmerman,  Indianapolis ;  Miss  Bloye,  Pur- 
due University;  Miss  Bosard,  Columbia  City-  Miss  Todd, 
Columbus;  Miss  Joslin,  Terre  Haute. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  afternoon  session,  because  of  a  misunderstanding, 
and  because  of  two  or  three  sessions  having  been  scheduled 
to  meet  in  the  same  place,  was  late  in  beginning.  The 
Community  singing  was  omitted. 

Dr.  Ada  E.  Schweitzer,  State  Department  of  Public 
Health,  gave  a  talk  on  "Home  Economics  and  National 
Health  Program. ' ' 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was  a  talk  on  "Stand- 
ardization of  Courses  in  Home  Economics, ' '  by  Mrs.  Henri- 
etta Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C.  Her  talk  was  very  helpful.  She 
stressed  the  need  for  standardization  of  Home  Economics 
work,  the  need  of  better  trained  teachers,  and  the  need  of 
work  flexible  enough  to  fit  the  needs  of  children  as  well  as 
the  community. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following 
nominations : 
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President — Miss  Elizabeth  Cowan,  Evansville  College. 

Vice-President — Miss  Hirsch,  Indianapolis. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Hillard,  Columbia  City. 

Miss  Lucy  B.  Hawk,  Columbus, 

Acting  Chairman. 

Miss  Cammack,  Secretary. 


GRAMMAR  GRADE  SECTION. 
(Minutes.     AVritten  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

The  meeting  of  the  Grammar  Grade  Section  of  the  In- 
diana State  Teachers '  Association  was  held  in  Tomlinson 
Hall,  October  30,  at  2 :00  p.  m. 

L.  N.  Hines,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
gave  an  address  on  "The  Junior  High  School  Law." 
President  Henry  Suzzallo,  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
also  gave  an  address  on  "The  Social  Basis  of  the  New  In- 
termediate School."  The  session  as  a  whole  was  an  in- 
tensely interesting  and  instructive  one.  After  a  general 
discussion  it  was  concluded  that  the  intermediate  school 
should  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  give  an  equal 
opportunity  to  all,  and  to  care  especially  for  those  who  are 
inclined  to  drop  out  of  school. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  nomi- 
nations : 

President — Walter  M.  Baker,  Marion. 

Vice-President — 0.  M.  McCracken,  Washington. 

Secretary — Miss  Susan  Nay,  Springport. 

J.  0.  Miller,  Chairman. 
Dorothy  Gilbert,  Secretary. 


WARD  AND  VILLAGE  PRINCIPALS'  SECTION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

This  Section  of  the  State  Teachers '  Association  met  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Thursday,  at  2 :00  p.  m. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested. 

After  the  completion  of  the  musical  program  early  in 
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the  session,  Benjamin  F.  Moore,  Dean  of  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  Muncie  Branch,  gave  an  address. 

The  officers  on  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong of  Kokomo,  Milas  Drake,  of  Franklin,  and  R.  M. 
Baggerly,  of  Jeffersonville,  made  the  following  report  which 
was  unanimously  approved : 

President — Frank  McGeath,  Crawfordsville. 
Vice-President — Eoscoe  Lamb. 
Secretary — Miss  Ada  Peacock. 
Treasurer — Robin  M.  Baggerly,  Jeffersonville. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  there  should 
be  an  Executive  Committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
President  in  arranging  a  program  for  1920. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  seconded  and^  carried. 
Webb  Hunt,  Muncie, 

Chairman. 
R.   M.   Baggekly,   Jeffersonville, 

Acting  Secretary. 


INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  ENGLISH  TEACHERS. 

Minutes. 

The  Indiana  Association  of  English  teachers  met  in 
Caleb  Mills  Hall  on  October  30th.  The  president  Mrs. 
Rosa  R.  Mikels,  Indianapolis,  presided. 

The  morning  program  was  a  round  table  discussion  on 
the  topic  ' '  Better  American  Speech '  \ 

Mr.  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  of  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  discussed  the  idea  of  "Good  English  "Week" 
in  the  schools  saying  the  purpose  is  to  wage  a  campaign  to 
interest  people  outside  of  school,  as  well  as  students  in 
securing  correct,  effective  oral  expression.  No  effort  is 
made  to  develop  oratory,  but  merely  a  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  clear,  forceful,  pleasing  English  for  every-day  use. 

Posters,  newpapers,  the  screen,  talks  by  students  in 
class  and  speeches  by  business  men  in  auditorium  were  the 
methods  advocated  by  Mr.  McComb  as  propaganda  for 
"Good  English  Week". 

Miss  Mabel  Weir,  of  Evansville,  talked  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Elementary  Schools.     She  said  that  it  is  a 
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well-known  fact  that  American  speech  needs  to  be  purified. 
The  question  is  "How  may  it  be  done?"  In  the  first  place 
the  teacher  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  the  standard 
of  language  for  her  grade,  she  must  have  a  minimum  stand- 
ard and  accept  nothing  under  this.  The  aim  of  the  lan- 
guage course  is  to  produce  pupils  able  to  talk  and  write 
clear-cut  English  free  from  grammatical  errors  and  mis- 
spelled words.  Technical  grammar  has  a  place  but  it  is  not 
the  backbone  by  any  means.  Miss  Weir  said  that  language 
is  more  ineffectually  taught  than  any  other  subject. 

Miss  Mayme  Smipes,  of  Plainfield,  discussed  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Library  to  the  Schools.  She  showed  the  op- 
portunity the  Librarian  has  in  creating  a  love  for  good 
books  in  the  child.  First  in  the  story  hour,  then  in  help- 
ing them  to  choose  the  books  and  magazines  which  they  read 
in  their  recreation  hours  on  through  their  high  school  days 
when  they  have  need  of  the  Reader's  Guide  and  help  in 
their  research  work. 

The  general  meeting  was  followed  by  group  meetings  in 
which  the  same  subject  was  further  discussed  in  an  informal 
manner.  (No  reports  of  these  meetings  were  made  to  the 
Secretary). 

At  the  session  which  convened  at  2 :00  p.  m.  in  the 
Masonic  Temple  a  short  business  meeting  was  held  pre- 
liminary to  the  afternoon  address.  Mr.  Otto  made  a  mo- 
tion which  was  seconded  and  carried  that  "All  English 
teachers  who  consider  themselves  members  of  the  Indiana 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English  or  wish  to  join,  con- 
tribute the  sum  of  25  cents  to  be  used  for  the  active  work 
of  the  association.  In  the  collection  which  followed  a  good 
sum  was  given  for  this  purpose. 

The  nominating  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Null,  Miss 
Funk  and  Miss  Keeny  who  had  been  appointed  at  the  morn- 
ing session  reported  the  following  nominations : — Pres.  L 
Gr.  Hickman,  of  Bloomington;  Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  Clara 
Mitchell  Murphey,  of  Washington ;  Sec'y-Treas.,  Miss  Flora 
Broaddus,  of  Richmond. 

Following  the  election  of  these  officers,  Dr.  Charles  b. 
Pendleton,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  addressed  the 
association  on  "Reconstruction  in  the  Teaching  of  Eng 
lish." 
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He  said  the  teaching  of  English,  including  its  adminis- 
tration, curriculum  and  class  work,  must  be  reconstructed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  society,  which  is  interested  in  having 
its  young  people  become  full-fledged  human  beings  and  good 
citizens.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  spoken  Eng- 
lish, including  the  training  of  voice  and  physical  manners 
in  conversation.  Dr.  Pendleton  placed  speech,  writing  and 
reading  as  the  primary  problems  in  the  reconstructed  pro- 
gram, and  the  teaching  of  literature,  classic  and  modern 
as  secondary  problems.  With  the  study  of  English  and 
American  literature  for  the  development  of  pleasure  and 
patriotism  he  advised  the  study,  in  translation  of  World 
literature  rather  than  English  literature  to  broaden  the 
pupil's  interests  and  make  them  better  citizens. 

Rosa  M.  E.  Mikels,  President. 

Lillian  E.  Chambeks,  Secretary. 


CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

The  Classical  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
Thursday,  October  30,  in  the  Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Church. 
The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2 :30  p.  m. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program,  "English  Words  and 
the  Latin  that  Lies  Beneath  Them",  was  read  by  Prof.  F. 
W.  Weng,  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Dr.  Allan 
B.  Philputt,  Pastor  of  the  Central  Christian  Church,  then 
read  his  paper  on  "The  Value  of  Classical  Studies." 

In  addition  to  the  program  as  printed,  Prof.  S.  E.  Stout, 
of  Indiana  University,  read  a  paper  on  "What  Shall  be 
Read  in  the  Second  Year  of  Latin?" 

Following  this  was  a  discussion  conducted  by  Henry 
Schell,  of  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions made  F.  W.  Weng,  Terre  Haute,  President,  and  Miss 
Lillian  Gay  Berry,  Bloomington,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Gelston,  Indianapolis, 

Chairman. 
Lillian   Gay  Beeky,   Bloomington, 

Secretary. 
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COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  SECTION. 

Minutes. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9 :00  a.  m.,  in  the  Athenaeum, 
by  M.  S.  Cole,  President  of  the  Commercial  Section.  Min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  with 
the  exception  of  correcting  the  initials  of  E.  E.  Barnhart, 
Wabash. 

A  paper  was  read  by  M.  S.  Cole  dealing  with  the  past 
year  in  relation  to  the  war  and  its  effect  on  commercial 
work  and  commercial  teaching ;  how  the  situation  was  met ; 
what  the  future  was  to  bring.  This  was  followed  by  a 
reading  of  the  program  for  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions. 

"Some  Recent  Tendencies,"  W.  D.  Wigent,  Gregg 
School,  Chicago. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed : 

Committee  on  General  Resolutions — 
George  F.  Leonard,  Crawfordsville. 
Lucy  I.  Lawrence,  Vincennes. 
C.  M.  Gumpp,  Anderson. 

Nominating  Committee — 

F.  H.  Gillespie,  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

M.  M.  Carnahan,  Greenfield. 

Laelia  B.  McKee,  Garfield  High  School,  Terre  Haute. 

"Rhythm  Typewriting  Demonstration, ' '  was  given  by 
Minnie  Walls  and  Typewriting  Class,  Noblesville. 

A  short  talk  on  Vocational  Commercial  Work  by  F.  G. 
Nichols,  Assistant  Director  Federal  Board  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•   2:00  p.m. 

"What  Should  Be  the  Standard  of  Efficiency  for  Teach- 
ers of  Commercial  Subjects?",  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Depart- 
ment Commerce,  Eastern  Division  Indiana  State  Normal, 
Muncie. 

"Where  to  Place  Emphasis  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping," 
W.  A.  Sheaffer,  West  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  as  follows: 

President — E.  E.  Barnhart,  Wabash. 

Vice-President — L.  B.  Campbell,  Richmond. 

Secretary — Cora  DeWeiss,  Plainfield. 
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Committee  on  General  Resolutions  gave  the  following 
report : 

"We,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Commercial 
Section  of  the  State  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  a  general  survey  of  the  Commercial 
occupations  of  the  state  and  the  status  of  the  commercial 
courses  offered  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
be  made  and  from  the  data  received  uniform  courses  of 
study  be  formulated  that  will  more  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  as  the  "Commercial  Teachers 
Association  of  Indiana' '  petition  the  Federal  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  place  Commercial  Education  on  the  Vocational 
list  for  obvious  reasons  which,  in  justice,  would  put  it  there 
before  some  other  subjects  now  on  the  vocational  list. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Federal  Board. 

3.  "Whereas,  The  salaries  of  commercial  teachers  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  high  cost  of  living; 

Resolved,  That  the  matter  be  brought  before  the  proper 
authorities  by  the  officers  of  this  section  and  that  salaries 
be  increased  commensurate  with  the  time  spent  in  prepar- 
ing for  this  profession. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  commercial  teachers  of  the  state 
cooperate  with  the  vocational  director  in  making  surveys 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  class  of  commercial 
work  is  needed  in  the  respective  communities ;  then  make 
arrangements  to  meet  this  need. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.    F.    Leonard,    Chairman. 
C.  M.  Gumpp, 
Lucy  I.  Lawrence, 

Committee. 
These  resolutions  were  accepted  as  a  whole. 
There  was  a  discussion  in  regard  to  holding  the  State 
Typewriting  Contest  this  school  year.  It  was  moved  and 
carried  that  this  contest  be  held  and  that  the  Contest  Man- 
ager, K.  V.  Ammerman,  compute  the  expenses  which 
would  be  involved  in  holding  said  contest  and  that  each 
school  bear  its  share.  Edith  B.  Finch, 

Secretary. 
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KINDERGARTEN  SECTION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  Murat  Theatre, 
at  9 :00  a.  m.,  by  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  acting  as  chairman. 
A  gronp  of  songs  (from  Miss  Hill's  song  book)  was  given 
by  a  gronp  of  stndents  from  Teachers'  College  of  Indian- 
apolis.    Committees  were  then  appointed. 

The  address  on  "The  Obligation  of  the  Kindergarten  to 
the  School  as  a  Whole,"  by  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  of  Columbia 
University,  was  followed  by  a  discussion  led  by  Miss  Ruth 
Patterson.  Others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were: 
Mrs.  Blaker,  Mrs.  Kelsey,  Mrs.  Royce,  and  Miss  Calmerton. 

The  students  of  Teachers'  College  gave  another  group 
of  songs  after  which  the  committee  reports  were  heard. 
Miss  Ruby  Stapp  told  as  her  story,  "The  Bear's  Visit  to 
Goldie  Locks." 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  as  follows: 

President — Mrs.  Laura  Royce,  Indianapolis. 

Vice-President — Marie  Coleman. 

Secretary — Mildred  Dickinson,  Richmond. 

Mks.  Eliza  Blakek,  Indianapolis, 

Chairman. 
Helen  A.  Wesp,  Anderson, 

Secretary. 

INDIANA  STATE  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION. 

In  response  to  an  invitation,  from  the  Indianapolis 
Branch  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union,  issued  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers '  Association,  Kindergartners  from  fourteen 
different  towns  having  Kindergartens,  met  on  October  31, 
1919,  and  effected  the  organization  of  a  State  Kindergarten 
Association.  Five  other  towns,  in  the  State,  which  are 
known  to  have  Kindergartens,  were  not  represented.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  acquaint  these  five  centers  with  the 
purposes  of  the  organization  and  to  enlist  their  interest  and 
co-operation.  A  vigorous  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  dis- 
cover whether  there  are  any  other  towns  in  the  State  which 
have  Kindergartens,  but  which  have  not  been  listed.  The 
aim  of  the  State  Kindergarten  Association  will  be  to  gather 
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the  Kindergarten  forces  of  Indiana  t    _  enable 

lergartners  of  the  different  towns  to  become  uted 

with  each  other's  work,  problems  and  discoveries,  an 
further  the  Kindergarten  efforts  in  the  ;  ved 

that  this  organization  may  meet  the  requirements  of 
Chapter  of  the  International  K:  .    'ten  Union.     I 

expected  that  as  the  work  develops,  the  group  of  members 
in  each  center  will  gather  together  other  teachers,  whr 
interested  in  Kindergarten  work,  and  also  men  and  women 
of  the  town,  who,  while  not  teaching,  feel  the  need  of  a 
bt  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  will  encourage  them  to  form  a  chapter  of  the  State- 
Kindergarten  Association. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  October  31st.  it  was      -       - 
make  the  dues  for  the  first  year  twenty-five  cents  with  the 
understanding  that  this  was  subject  to  change  if  by  the 
next  annual  meeting  there  seemed  to  be  need  of  it. 

The  following  officers  were  electe  I 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker.  Indianapolis.  President. 

Miss  Suth  Patterson.  Indianapolis.  Vice-President. 

Mis     7  3erry.  Richmond.  Eecording  Secretary. 

Miss  Mary  Africa.  Indianapolis.  Correspond!-:-   3 
Helen  Wes]     Anderson,  Treasurer. 


PRIMARY  SECTL   / 

Mis  true*     AVritten  Editorially  from  Xot- 

ving  to  some  confusion  as  to  the  place  of  meeting,  the 
-   sslob  of  the  Primary  Section,  held  at  the  Severin  Hotel 
irden.  on  Thu:  -  id  not  begin  until  2:50  p.  m. 

Luncheon  was  served,  after  which  a  group  of  so n , 
2      •  the  Fort  Wayne  Teachev- 

Miss    Pa:;y   Hill,  of  the   Teachers'   College.   Columbia 
University-,  read  a  paper  on  "School  Organization  in  B 
tion  to  Den  Citizenship." 

Then  followed  the  report  of  the  dominating  Committee 
hich     was     unanimously     approved:     President.     Anna 
ockhauseu.   Indianapolis :  Vice-President.  Ju        3       ib. 

Gertrude   Mitchell.   Muncie. 
a  conflict  in  the  schedules  of  the  Primary  and 
noinics  Sections,  our  meeting  inch  de- 
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layed  and  unsatisfactory.     It  is  hoped  that  the  unfortunate 
delay  may  be  avoided  at  the  next  meeting. 

Lois  Wetz,  Secretary. 


MATHEMATICS  SECTION. 

Minutes. 

The  Mathematics  Section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  met  at  9 :00  a.  m.,  October  30,  1919,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president  and  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  that  of  1917,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  president  appointed  on  the  nominating  committee, 
A.  E.  Knowles,  Vincennes ;  J.  A.  Eeising,  Ft.  Wayne ;  Geo. 
E.  Telle,  Salem. 

"The  Reorganization  of  High  School  Mathematics  Due 
to  What  the  War  Has  Revealed",  was  the  subject  assigned 
to  Kenneth  Williams,  of  Indiana  University.  His  subject 
was  rather,  "What  the  War  Has  Revealed  About  the  Teach- 
ing of  Mathematics."  The  school  should  show  prepared- 
ness and  war  is  the  test.  The  best  place  to  test  the  schools 
was  in  the  field  artillery,  for  there  were  found  men  with 
wide  diversity  of  training  from  college  men  to  men  with 
little  education.  It  was  found  that  men  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  algebra  and  geometry,  even  if  they  had  been  out  of 
school  some  time  and  had  forgotten  their  mathematics,  could 
more  readily  understand  the  use  of  tables  and  formulas.  He 
urged  that  the  practical  phases  of  mathematics  be  empha- 
sized, but  said  that  a  good  general  knowledge  of  foundation 
principles  rather  than  technical  training  was  desired. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was  a  discussion,  "Re- 
solved, That  Algebra  Should  Be  Elective  in  the  High 
School." 

R.  W.  Townsend  of  Warsaw,  speaking  for  the  affirma- 
tive said:  The  High  School  is  the  peoples'  college.  In 
olden  times  the  high  school  was  developed  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  college.  Now,  that  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  students  go  to  college,  it  is  still  a  preparatory  school, 
so  algebra  is  still  required  of  all.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  girls  and  these  have  no  use  for  algebra  unless 
they  go  to  college  or  teach  other  girls  who  have  no  use  for 
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it.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  go  on  farms,  and  these 
have  no  nse  for  algebra.  They  should  know  conditions  of 
farm  life,  study  soils  and  farm  products.  The  girls  should 
study  home  economics. 

P.  D.  Edwards,  Indianapolis,  maintained  that  algebra 
is  essential  and  useful  to  all.  If  algebra  is  not  essential 
because  the  ancients  did  not  use  it,  then  electricity,  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  are  not  essential.  The  girls  should 
study  home  economics,  but  they  can  not  go  far  in  this  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  these  re- 
quire algebra.  The  boys  who  study  agriculture  must  also 
(study  chemistry  and  physics  and  so  need  algebra. 

In  the  general  discussion  following  Professor  Charles 
,N.  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  said,  "This  is 
'an  age  of  science  and  science  requires  algebra.  Even  in 
^medicine  it  has  been  found  that  the  rate  of  healing  of  a 
wound  is  a  curve  and  infection  can  sometimes  be  detected 
'by  this  means  before  any  other.  Also  the  idea  of  formal 
jdiscipline,  so  derided  by  some  psychologists,  is  again  being 
liaccepted  by  many  of  them. 

Professor  0.  L.  Kelso  of  Terre  Haute  also  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Professor  J.  R.  Clark,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  College, 
gave  a  most  excellent  paper  on  "The  Reorganization  of 
Ninth  Grade  Mathematics." 

No  subject  can  be  required  if  its  social  value  is  lacking, 
i^very  topic  should  be  examined  to  find  its  relative  import- 
bice  by  discovering  its  use  in  further  mathematics,  in  other 
School  subjects,  and  in  situations  outside  of  school.  Our 
isexts  books  are  more  concerned  with  a  logical  development 
'•;han  with  a  psychological  development.  A  child  sees  the 
general  principles  first,  then  the  details,  so  will  grasp  the 
general  case  in  factoring,  then  the  particular  cases.  The 
Ijexts  give  too  large  a  place  to  factoring.  Evaluation, 
Equations  of  the  first  degree,  exponents,  proportion,  graphs 
lind  radicals  are  the  most  essential  topics.  The  pupil  should 
||earn  to  analyze  and  discover  conditions.  Emphasize  the 
rerbal  problem.  The  work  of  the  ninth  grade  will  be 
rreatly  modified  by  the  junior  high  school. 

Charles  N.  Moore,  a  member  of  the  National  Committee 
fin  Mathematical  Requirements,  spoke  of  the  progress  of 
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the  work  of  the  committee.  Eleven  reports  are  arranged 
for,  some  being  already  finished  and  others  under  way. 
This  year's  work  is  to  be  "The  Revision  of  the  First  Two 
Years  of  High  School  Mathematics."  The  cooperation  of 
the  teachers  of  the  state  was  asked  for. 

Mr.  Dalman,  chairman  of  a  committee  to  develop  a 
course  in  high  school  mathematics,  said  that  he  had  found 
that  the  State  Superintendent  had  not  asked  for  such  a  com- 
mittee, so  the  committee  had  not  had  a  meeting.  He  moved, 
however,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with 
the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements. 
This  motion  was  carried  and  the  president  said  that  he 
would  report  the  names  of  the  committee  later. 

Bertram  Sanders,  chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  corre- 
lation of  English  and  Mathematics,  was  not  present  so  there 
was  no  report. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
President,  Martha  Ivins,  Muncie;  Secretary,  Anna  B. 
Ward,  Kokomo ;  Executive  Committee,  0.  L.  Kelso,  Terre 
Haute ;  G.  W.  Eeagan,  Oxford ;  Ellen  Pi  el,  Vincennes. 

Feed  H.  Ceoninger,  President. 
Anna  B.  Ward,  Secretary. 


HISTORY  SECTION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

Miss  Herriott  C.  Palmer,  Chairman,  called  to  order  the 
morning  session  of  the  History  Section  which  was  held  in 
the  Meridian  Street  M.  E.  Church  on  Thursday,  at  9:00 
o  'clock. 

F.  S.  Bogardus,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  gave  the 
report  of  a  Committee  on  "History  and  Education  for  Citi- 
zenship." After  the  completion  of  the  report  a  general 
discussion  took  place.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  on 
"Why  Teach  History",  by  William  W.  Sweet,  of  Green- 
castle. 

The  forenoon  meeting  then  closed. 

Prof.  Harlow  Lindley,  Earlham  College,  began  the  after- 
noon session  at  2:00  o'clock  in  Caleb  Mills  Hall  by  reading 
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a  paper  on  "Should  Vocational  Interests  Determine  the 
History  Curriculum  ? "  "  Mobilizing  the  Mind  of  America ' ' 
was  the  subject  of  the  address  by  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  of 
Chautauqua,  New  York.  Much  interest  in  both  of  the  talks 
was  manifested  by  the  assembly. 

Officers  for  this  section  will  be  chosen  at  the  spring  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  March.  The  Section  then  adjourned  until 
its  next  electional  meeting  in  spring. 

Herriott  C.  Palmer,  Franklin, 

Chairman. 
Emmett  A.  Rice, 
Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis, 

Secretary. 


BIBLE  STUDY  SECTION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

This  Section  met  in  Hollenbeck  Hall,  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Building,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  with  E.  L.  Rickert,  Con- 
nersville,  presiding. 

An  excellent  musical  program  by  Miss  Mae  Moxley  and 
Mr.  A.  A.  Gladozin,  both  of  Connersville,  began  the  meeting. 

President  George  R.  Grose,  of  DePauw  University,  read 
a  timely  paper  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  Bible  should 
be  studied  in  order  to  clarify  moral  thought,  to  sustain 
moral  passion,  and  to  keep  alive  political,  moral,  and  social 
aspirations  born  of  the  war. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Burns,  President  of  Notre  Dame,  also 
read  a  paper  on  ' '  The  Importance  of  Religious  Instruction 
in  the  Schools  from  the  Psychological  Standpoint. ' '  In 
this  he  declared  that ' '  All  instruction  should  be  correlative, 
with  Christianity  as  the  center. ' ' 

The  Bible  Study  Plan  in  high  schools  was  outlined  by 
Mr.  Rickert. 

The  officers  for  1920  are  as  follows: 

President — E.  L.  Rickert,  Connersville. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Holton,  Shelbyville. 

Executive  Committee — Rose  Rudin,  Evansville,  and  J. 
W.  Holton,  Shelbyville. 

E.  L.  Rickert,  Chairman. 
J.  W.  Holton,  Secretary. 
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INDIANA  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
I.H.  S.A.A.,  held  at  the  Murat  Theatre,  at  2:00  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Besolutions  were  voted  down  as  follows: 

1.  That  basket  ball  games  be  divided  into  four  quarters. 

2.  That  non-resident  students  be  ineligible  until  they 
have  been  enrolled  six  months. 

3.  That  no  gifts  of  monetary  value  be  given  students 
by  the  local  high  school  athletic  associations. 

4.  That  tourney  center  teams  be  required  to  play  away 
from  home. 

5.  That  the  State  Basket  Ball  Tournament  and  the 
State  Track  Meet  alternate  between  Purdue  University  and 
Indiana  University. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed: 

No  student,  who  has  been  enrolled  as  a  high  school  stu- 
dent in  any  high  school,  shall  be  permitted  to  participate 
in  any  inter-high  school  contest  as  a  member  of  another 
high  school  until  he  has  been  enrolled  in  such  high  school 
for  one  full  semester,  unless  the  parents  of  such  student 
actually  change  their  residence  to  the  school  district.  In 
the  latter  case  the  student  will  be  as  eligible  as  he  was  in 
the  school  from  which  he  withdrew. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Principals,  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol was  authorized  to  pay  the  Permanent  secretary  more 
money  for  his  work.  A  vote  of  appreciation  and  confidence 
was  also  tendered  the  Permanent  Secretary. 

Indiana  University  and  Purdue  University  invited  the 
I.H.S.A.A.  to  hold  the  State  Basket  Ball  Tourney  under 
their  auspices.  The  vote  stood  144  for  Indiana  and  77  for 
Purdue. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  sectional  track  meets  with  a  final 
meet  next  spring. 

A.  L.  Trester,  Laporte, 

Secretary. 
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LIBRARY  SECTION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

This  section  met  in  joint  session  with  the  High  School 
Principals,  at  the  K.  of  P.  Hall,  at  2  o  'clock.  The  program 
is  given  in  the  minutes  of  that  meeting.  The  election  of 
officers  was  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Mabel  Miller, 
South  Bend ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  Saylor,  Indianapolis. 
Lyle  Haktek,  Indianapolis, 

Chairman. 
Nell  Ridpath  Sharp,  Indianapolis, 

Secretary. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS'  SECTION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

The  morning  session  of  the  High  School  Principals '  Sec- 
tion was  called  to  order  at  9 :00  o  'clock  in  the  K.  of  P.  Hall, 
by  J.  S.  McCowan,  South  Bend,  chairman. 

A  paper  on  "Character  Training  in  the  High  School" 
was  read  by  President  W.  A.  Millis  of  Hanover  College. 
Milo  H.  Stewart,  Indianapolis,  also  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  gave  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  "Thrift."  A  discussion 
by  the  entire  body  followed.  This  closed  the  forenoon 
meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  joint  session  of  the  High 
School  Principals'  and  Library  Section.  "The  Enlarged 
Program  of  the  American  Library  Association"  was  the 
subject  of  the  paper  by  Chalmers  Hadley,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, who  began  the  program.  The  second  paper,  on  "Book 
Selection  for  High  School  Libraries"  was  read  by  Miss 
Martha  Wilson,  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  "The  Making  of  a  High 
School  Library",  in  which  Mrs.  Nell  Ridpath  Sharp  read  a 
paper  on  the  Library  at  Shortridge  High  School,  Indian- 
apolis; Miss  Mabel  Miller,  on  the  Library  at  South  Bend 
High  School;  Mrs.  Helen  Saylor,  on  the  Library  at  Em- 
merich Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis;  and 
Miss  Irene  Rowe,  on  the  Library  at  Evansville  High  School. 

The  following  nominations  were  announced  in  the  High 
School    Principals'    Section:     President,    Ray    Cromwell, 
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Anderson;  Vice-President,  Horace  Wysong,  Bloomington ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Howard,  Frankfort. 

J.  S.  McCowan,  Chairman. 

Elizabeth  M.  Ckaweokd,  Secretary. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SECTION. 
(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

A  gronp  of  nearly  four  hundred  persons  attended  this 
sectional  meeting  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Shortridge  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  2:00  o'clock.  The  session  was 
opened  by  a  business  meeting  in  which  an  entertainment 
committee  composed  of  the  following  members  was  ap- 
pointed :     George  Lipps,  Lilly  C.  Gaily  and  Mildred  Jost. 

Mr.  Carl  Zeigler,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  then  addressed  the  assembly  and  empha- 
sized the  part  played  by  physical  directors  as  apostles  of 
right  living.     Mr.  Rath  also  spoke. 

A  discussion  in  which  Miss  Carrie  Sniveley,  Mr.  Henry 
Meyer,  both  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Thomas  of 
the  Athenaeum  Gymnasium,  of  Indianapolis,  took  part,  was 
led  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Ocher  of  Indianapolis. 

Following  this,  demonstrations  were  given  by  the  Short- 
ridge High  School  girls  and  boys,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Kate  R.  Steichmann,  and  H.  C.  Reuter  respectively. 

A  general  discussion  closed  the  program. 

The  officers  for  1920  are  as  follows: 

President — Emil  Rath,  Indianapolis. 

Vice-President — Carrie  Sniveley,  Ft.  Wayne. 

Secretary — Kate  R.  Steichmann,  Indianapolis." 

Treasurer — H.  C.  Reuter. 

Emil  Rath,  Chairman. 

Kate  R.  Steichmann,  Secretary. 


PHI  DELTA  KAPPA  HONORARY  EDUCATIONAL 
FRATERNITY. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

This  section  held  its  meeting  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Thurs- 
day morning  at  9 :00  o  'clock.  Mrs.  Lyman  Fulk  began  the 
program  by  giving  a  program  of  songs. 
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An  address  on  "Educational  Democracy' '  was  given  by 
Supt.  R.  W.  Himelick,  of  Fort  Wayne. 

"In  Flanders  Fields'' — Hickman,  and  "Elfland  Fairy" 
— Densinore,  completed  the  vocal  selections  by  Mrs.  Fulk. 

Prof.  Edwin  A.  Lee  in  the  closing  address  spoke  on  "The 
Greatest  Need  of  the  Teaching  Profession." 

The  officers  for  the  current  school  year  are : 

President — W.  E.  Uphans. 

Vice-President — John  V.  Maier. 

Secretary — E.  G.  Seigfried. 

Treasurer — Edwin  A.  Lee. 

W.  E.  Uphaus,  Chairman. 
R.  G.  Seigfkied,  Secretary. 


BIOLOGY  SECTION. 

(Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

Miss  Rousseau  McClellan,  Indianapolis,  presided  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Biology  Section  in  Room  22  at  Shortridge 
High  School,  Thursday  at  9 :00  o  'clock  a.  m. 

The  program  in  general  w^as  followed  as  printed.  John 
S.  Wright,  Indianapolis,  addressed  the  assembly  on  "The 
Economic  Services  of  Botany."  An  illustrated  talk,  "The 
Use  of  the  Camera  in  Teaching  Biology,"  was  given  by  Ben- 
jamin Wallace  Douglass,  Trevlac. 

A  round  table  discussion  of  assigned  topics  followed, 
Miss  Helen  Southgate,  of  Michigan  City,  speaking  on 
"Plant  Diseases  as  Material  for  Botany,"  Miss  Anna  Ins- 
keep,  Reynolds,  treating  of  "Science  Books  for  the  High 
School  Library,"  and  Miss  Nettie  Craft  of  Franklin,  read- 
ing a  paper  on  "Making  Botany  Practical."  "A  Home 
School  Garden  Project"  was  discussed  by  Miss  Ruth 
Allerdice,  Indianapolis.  "Preparation  and  Use  of  Mate- 
rial in  Biology"  by  R.  B.  Morrison,  Indianapolis,  closed  the 
discussions. 

The  officers  elected  were:     President,  A.  A.  Bourke  of 
Terre  Haute ;  Secretary,  Alice  McFarland,  Muncie. 
Rousseau  McClellan,  Chairman. 
A.  D.  Montgomeby,  Secretary, 
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PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY, 
i  Minutes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes.) 

The  section  met  at  2:10  o'clock.  Thursday  afternoon,  in 
Room  29.  at  Shortridge  High  School,  with  Prof.  R.  F.  Rat- 
cliff  in  the  chair. 

The  following  program  was  given : 

Mr.  F.  B.  Wade.  Shortridge  High  School.  Indianapolis ; 
Address  on  "Vocational  Chemistry  in  High  Schools." 

Dr.  A.  L.  Foley.  Indiana  University ;  Address  on  " Col- 
lege Entrance  Examinations  in  Physics." 

M.  TV.  Tatlock.  Shortridge  High  School  gave  an  address 
on  "Some  Contributions  of  Physical  Science  to  the  Great 
War." 

A  general  discussion  of  the  "Effect  of  the  War  Upon 
Present  and  Future  Chemistry  Teaching"  was  begun  by 
Miss  Nellie  Craft.  Franklin  High  School.  The  other  sub- 
ject. "Status  of  Pure  Science  in  Reconstruction  Period' ' 
was  introduced  by  Prof.  Edgar  K.  Chapman,  of  Wabash 
College. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations.  Earl  Sutherlin.  Prof. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Harten  and  Dr.  Dutcher.  gave  the  following  re- 
port which  was  later  approved : 

President — Chas  L.  Brosey.  Indianapolis. 

Secretary — Xellie  Craft.  Franklin. 

R.  F.  Rat  cleft.  Chairman. 
Leomen  Jones,  Acting  Secretary. 


MUSIC  SECTION. 
i  Mixttes.     Written  Editorially  from  Notes,  i 

After  Chairman  Arthur  Mason  had  called  the  meeting 
of  this  section  to  order  at  Odeon  Hall.  Thursday  at  2:00 
p.  m..  Mr.  E.  B.  Birge.  of  Indianapolis,  led  the  audience 
in  a  number  of  songs. 

A  paper  on  "Vocational  Music  in  the  High  School"  was 
read  by  Ralph  Sloan,  of  Richmond.  A  succeeding  discus- 
sion was  led  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wetherow,  State  High  School 
Inspector.  Mr.  Birge  next  read  a  paper  on  "  Teaching 
Harmonv  in  the  Hicrh   School."  which  was  followed  by 
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N.  E.  A.  which  are  working  on  a  reconstruction  of  the  vari- 
ous curricula  of  high  schools  that  in  such  reconstruction 
the  proportion  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  foreign  language 
study  be  recognized  as  from  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  entire  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  course. 

Dr.  George  Moekis,  Bloomington, 

Chairman. 

Martha  M.  Kincaid,  Acting  Secretary. 

THE  ALLIED  ARTS  SECTION. 

Minutes. 

The  meeting  of  the  Allied  Arts  Section  was  held  at  the 
M.  T.  H.  S.  Auditorium  at  2  p.  m.  Thursday,  Oct.  30,  being 
presided  over  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Rhoads,  of 
Muncie.  The  first  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  of- 
ficers for  the  coming  year.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  last 
year's  meeting,  there  was  no  Nominating  Committee  to  offer 
names  to  vote  upon,  and  the  president  had  to  call  for 
nominations  from  the  floor.  The  officers  elected  were — for 
President,  Miss  Lillian  Weyl,  Indianapolis ;  Vice-Pres., 
Miss  Sara  Park,  Anderson,  and  Secretary,  Miss  Florence 
Williams,  Richmond. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 
A  Nominating  Committee  of  three  was  selected  to  report 
next  annual  meeting  one  or  more  names  for  each  office  of 
the  section — the  Committee  being  Miss  Estelle  Izor,  Chair- 
man, Miss  Florence  Fitch  and  Miss  Augusta  Hild. 

The  program  was  carried  out  as  announced.  Miss 
Florence  Bilby,  of  Muncie,  read  a  comprehensive  paper  on 
the  "Cultural  Benefits  of  Industrial  Arts".  Mr.  Harold 
Haven  Browm's  Address  on  "Is  Art  Teaching  a  Vital  Ne- 
cessity?" was  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  great  value 
the  trained  artist  and  artisan  proved  to  be  to  our  Govern- 
ment during  the  great  war.  He  gave  many  examples  of 
the  varied  lines  of  work  and  workers  in  art  which  the  Gov- 
ernment discovered  it  needed,  and  how  that,  since  the  war, 
the  same  need  has  been  felt  by  the  great  leaders  of  indus- 
trial firms  in  the  country  so  that  they  are  seeking  real  prac- 
tical advice  and  cooperation  from  artists  to  make  their  busi- 
ness more  attractive  in  its  appeal. 
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Mr.  Walter  Sargent,  of  Chicago  University,  whose  sub- 
ject was  "The  Development  of  Design  in  America,"  told 
of  his  own  recent  experiments  in  his  classes  to  discover 
originality  in  design.  He  believes  that  through  copying 
and  many  times  repeating  that  copy  of  the  beautiful  forms 
of  the  historic  past,  an  individuality  is  developed.  He  il- 
lustrated his  ideas  by  drawing  on  the  blackboard  some  of 
the  motifs  so  used.  Mr.  Sargent  also  emphasized,  as  did 
Mr.  Brown,  the  genuineness  of  the  great  movement  of  the 
business  world  in  calling  for  help  from  the  world  of  art. 
He  spoke  of  it  as  our  chance  to  prove  our  own  theories  of 
the  value  of  art,  through  the  designing  of  homes,  furniture, 
public  buildings,  advertisements  of  every  description,  even 
to  the  labels  on  the  grocer's  product.  All  must  satisfy  the 
innate  craving  of  the  human  heart,  Beauty. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Cakolyst  S.  Ashbkook,  Secretary. 


INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
EDUCATION. 

Minutes. 

The  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Psychology 
and  Education,  held  at  Indianapolis  in  connection  with  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Indiana  University  who  intro- 
duced Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo,  president  of  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  Zuzzallo  spoke  on  the  subject,  "An  Adequate  Teach- 
ing Profession".  He  emphasized  the  need  of  sufficient  finan- 
cial compensation  to  allow  for  training,  for  culture,  and  for 
thrift  and  indicated  that  the  relief  will  come  only  through 
cooperation  and  organization,  that  through  organization 
standards  of  professional  training  must  be  set  which  will 
insure  social  recognition  not  only  of  schools  but  of  teaching 
profession  and  that  professional  training  must  include  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  outside  of  school. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Williams,  state  supervisor  of  teacher  training, 
discussed  the  subject,  speaking  of  the  crisis  facing  Indiana 
schools  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  depleted  teaching 
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force  and  the  need  of  consistent  plans  and  policies  for 
stabilizing  the  tennre  of  teachers. 

At  the  business  meeting  which  followed  the  chair  ap- 
pointed as  nominating  committee,  Jonathan  Rigdon,  Mr. 
Ray  and  Miss  Emma  Colbert.  The  committee  reported  as 
follows:  President,  Mr.  0.  H.  Williams,  Indianapolis; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  Kelsey,  Indianapolis.  The  report 
was  adopted  and  the  meeting  adjonrned. 

Flora  Wilbee,  Secretary. 


INDIANA  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes. 

The  1919  convention  of  the  Indiana  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation was  by  far  the  most  successful  ever  had  in  the 
state.  Coming  at  the  time  of  the  State  Teachers '  Associa- 
tion, it  afforded  opportunity  for  teachers  to  get  a  close-up 
view  of  the  work  done  by  the  P.  T.  A.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred seventeen  voting  delegates,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  six  sessions  of  three  hundred  fifty.  Several  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  constitution.  The  state  was  for- 
merly divided  into  five  sections.  This  was  changed,  and 
now  the  P.  T.  A,  will  meet  under  the  plan  of  Congressional 
districts.  There  is  a  vice-president  at  large,  and  a  vice- 
president  over  each  Congressional  district. 

Another  important  matter  of  business  was  the  signing  of 
Articles  of  Incorporation  by  the  Executive  Board.  These 
articles  were  afterward  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Auditor  of  State,  and  Recorder  of  Marion  County.  The  In- 
diana P.  T.  A.  is  now  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Indi- 
ana for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  with  Indianapolis  as  the 
place  of  business. 

Another  very  forward  step  was  the  formal  opening  of  a 
Bureau  of  P.  T.  A.  in  the  Extension  Division  of  Indiana 
University  with  Dr.  Emma  Hatfield  Edmondson,  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Bureau.  This  Bureau  will  furnish 
literature  to  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  organize 
P.  T.  A.  Program  helps  may  also  be  had  from  this  office. 
In  fact  the  Bureau  offers  almost  unlimited  help  and  advice. 
"We  urge  teachers  to  write  to  Dr.  Edmondson.     It  was  voted 
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on  and  almost  unanimously  carried  that  each  year  the  P. 
T.  A.  should  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  We  felt  we  needed  the  close  touch 
with  the  teachers,  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  appreciate  our 
meeting  with  them,  thus  giving  each  an  opportunity  to 
meet  and  know  the  other. 

We  are  exceedingly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Indiana 
P.  T.  A.  was  made  a  section  in  the  State  Teachers '  Asso- 
ciation last  fall.  And  since  our  educators  have  recognized 
us  as  an  educational  force  in  the  state,  we  feel  that  parents 
will  endeavor  to  fit  themselves  better  for  the  training  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 

Time  does  not  permit  us  to  report  the  many  fine  ad- 
dresses which  were  heard,  but  we  know  that  mothers  and 
teachers  went  home  with  higher  resolution  to  do  more  for 
our  Hoosier  boys  aud  girls. 

Mks.  Hence  Orme,  Indianapolis, 

Pres.  Indiana  P.  T.  A. 


Treasurer's  Report. 

SESSION  1919. 


Cash  in  treasury  at  last  report,  October,  1918 $561.75 

Cash  for  7,192  membership  fees  at  $0.50  each 3,596.00 

Cash  for  miscellaneous  receipts 122 .  00 


Total  receipts   '. $4,279.75 

Expenditures  as  follows: 
1918. 

Nicholson  Bros.,  envelopes  and  printing $7.50 

Bookwalter-Ball    Printing    Co.,    paid    note    for    1917 

Proceedings 500 .  00 

D.  T.  Weir,  Chairman  Executive  Committee 32.48 

G.  A.  Steely,  Executive  Committee  expense 4 .  96 

L.  N.  Hines,  postage,  Legislative  Committee 50 .  00 

H.  B.  Roberts,  Legislative  Committee 13.26 

Katherine  Beeson,  Legislative  Committee 14 .  86 

J.  W.  Stott,  Legislative  Committee 24 .  98 

W.  A.  Stockinger,  Legislative  Committee 3 .  46 

Edgar  N.  Haskins,  Legislative  Committee 20.35 

A.  F.  Hutson,  Legislative  Committee 6 .  20 

J.  R.  Houstan,  Legislative  Committee 20.40 

J.  S.  McCowan,  Legislative  Committee 3 .  50 

E.  B.  Wetherow,  Legislative  Committee 18.30 

Cornelius  Printing  Co.,  programs. 318.10 

J.  M.  Coe  Printing  Co.,  programs 28.00 

Orra  Hopper,  Executive  Committee  expense 17.50 

Chas.  H.  Dodson,  Executive  Committee 8.00 

D.  T.  Weir,  Executive  Committee  expense 100.00 

Orra  Hopper,  Executive  Committee  expense 10.27 

Lee  L.  Driver,  Executive  Committee  expense 6.12 

S.  B.  Plaskett,  Executive  Committee  expense 8.19 

M.  S.  Cole,  Executive  Committee. 3.28 

J.  W.  Kendall,  Executive  Committee. 16.00 

James   Wilkinson,   Legislative   Committee 41.44 

Ella  Webster,  Proceedings — clerical 39.10 

C.    O.   Williams,  expense — clerk — salary 155.92 

L.  N.  Hines,  Legislative  Committee 259 .  34 

Journal  Printing  Co.,  legislative  printing .  463.52 

G.  E.  Derbyshire  Legislative  Committee 5.34 

Little   Theatre    Society,   refund 28 .  15 

T.  F.  Fitzgibbon,  Legislative  Committee 16.96 

Margaret  Burnside,  Legislative  Committee 12 .  00 

Margaret  C.  Holland,  Legislative  Committee, 11.60 
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Sept.    1.  Harriett  McClellan,  Health  Committee $3.35 

"       1.  Geo.  W.  Worley,  Legislative  Committee 59.94 

"       1.  W.  W.  Black,  Rural  School  Committee 32.16 

"       1.  W.  W.  Black,  License  Committee 20.33 

"       1.  Journal   Printing   Co.,   N.    E.   A 3 .  75 

"       1.  C.  O.   Williams,  traveling  expense 27.47 

Oct.    18.  Coe  Printing  Co.,  printing 24 .  75 

"     25.  C.   O.   Williams,  expense — Secretary-Treasurer 51.70 


$2,492.53 
Cash  in  treasury  October  31,  1919 1,787.22 


$4,279.75 


REPORT   OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

We,  the  undersigned  Auditing  Committee,  do  hereby  certify  that 
we  have  carefully  examined  all  of  the  vouchers  and  receipts  and  bank 
passbooks  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charles  O.  Williams,  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana  for  the  years  beginning  December  14, 
1917,  and  ending  October  25,  1919,  and  find  them  correct  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

(Signed)     Orra  Hopper,  Chairman. 
Frank  F.  Heighway. 


DIRECTORY 

OF   MEMBEES    OF   INDIANA   STATE    TEACHEKS' 

ASSOCIATION,   SIXTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL 

SESSION,    OCTOBER    30,    31, 

NOVEMBER  1,  1919. 

(Prepared  by  C.  0.  Williams,  Secretary.) 

Owing  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
names  were  sent  in,  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  all  names 
in  alphabetical  order. 

The  starring  (*)  of  the  name  of  a  city  or  town  means 
that  it  is  not  in  the  county  under  which  it  is  listed,  but 
that  the  teachers  whose  names  follow  receive  their  mail 
through  it. 


ADAMS  COUNTY 
Berne 

Baumgartner,  Mary  L. 
Basford,  Alice  B. 
Beck,  C.  E. 
Chambers,  Maude 
Cooper,  Dorothy 
Habegger,  Esther 
Habegger,  Ella 
Lehman,  Hilda 
Neaderhouser,   Elma 
Pruitt,   Clarence  M. 
Reusser,   Hilda 
Schug,  Martha 
Schug,  Velma. 
Sprunger,  Alda  P. 
Sprunger,   Sybilla  G. 
Throckmorton,  Warner 

Decatur 

Baumgartner,   L.   L. 
Christen,  E.  S.,  Co.  Supt. 
Christen,  Naomi  R. 
Everett,  Helen 
Foley,  Hansel  L. 
Gunsett,  Ida  H. 
Hohnhaus,   C.  W. 
Potts,  Ethel 
Randall,  Lona  B. 
Ray,  Mary 
Reiter,   Ella 
Rogers,  V.   C. 
Sawyer,  L.  B. 
Suman,   Gladys 
Johnson,  Hester 

Geneva 

Buckmaster,    Claudia 
Glendening,   Tressie  J. 
Kenney,  Helen 
Ketchum,  Adda 
Willis,  W.   G. 

Monroe  ville* 

Bailey,  Ruth 

Pleasant  Mills 
Davis,  Dora 
Ehrsam,  Frank 


Decatur  City  Schools 

Acker,  Eva 
Bowers,  Ruth 
Brandyberry,  Neva 
Brown,  W.   G. 
Coffee,  Grace 
Cook,  Marie 
Daniels,  Marie 
DeVoss,  Doris 
Frisinger,  Mary 
Gay,  Ruth 
Groves,  Karl 
Haney,  Florence 
Kern,  Gladys 
Lehman,  Gertrude 
Minch,  Earl  L. 
Moran,  Margaret 
Mutchler,  Ella 
Ossenberg,  June 
Parrish,  John 
Patton,  Effie 
Peterson,  Elizabeth 
Sellemeyer,  Delia 
Sellemeyer,  Matilda 
Smith,  Genevieve 
Stevens,  Zelma 
Vachon,  Georgia 
Wehmhoff,   Frieda  G. 
Winnes,  Nell 
Worthman,   M.   F.,    Supt. 

ALLEN  COUNTY 
Aboite 

Dennis,  Gladys 

Angola 
Laney,  Goldie 
Long,  Marjorie 
Prill,  Rokie 

Fort  Wayne 

Allgeier,  Ethel 
Bennett,  Josephine 
Bisel,  Belle 
Connett,  Cecil 
Connett,  Selina 
Cotton,  Todd 
Durnell,  Addie 
Fedsespiel,  James 
Flaugh,  Elsie 
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Gessner,  Hazel 

Golden,  Gertrude 

Gorman,  Ella 

Grubb,  Inez 

Hall,  Irma 

Hammond,  Theresa 

Henderson,  Florence 

Irwin,    Charles   E. 

Kariger,  Alma 

Kell,  Jeanette  B. 

Keizer,  Harvey 

Kranskoff,  Edwin  F. 

Kurtz,  Florence 

Lindsey,  Addie 

McComb,  David  O.,   Co.  Supt. 

Oberlin,  Ruby 

Olinger,  Marjorie 

Pepe,   Charles   G. 

Pratt,  Millie 

Pratt,  Fannie 

Pratt,  Elsie 

Shordon,  Ina 

Sites,   Mary  K. 

Smith,   F.   L. 

Sterlin,  Helen 

Stults,  Lena 

Spore,  Hazel 

Van  Hoozen,  

Winebrenner,  Marie 
Waters,  Estella 

Fort  Wayne   City  Schools 

Himelick,   R.   W.,   Supt. 


Supervisors 

Calmerton,  Gail 
Hall,  Alice  E. 
Miles,  William 
Price,  F.  M. 
Rogers,  O.  L. 
Meyer,  Henry 
Ritter,  J.  J. 

High  School 
Ward,  L.  C. 

Caley,  Floy 
Croninger,  Fred 
Champion,   C.   C. 
Curtiss,  Alice  H. 
Demaree,  Elizabeth 
Edson,  Mary  D. 
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Gardner,  Mary  E. 
Gault,  Evelyn 
Gordy,  Glen 
Gould,  E.  S. 
Greely,  Philip 
Harrah,  Mary 
Harris,  R.  G. 
Hawkins,  Hazel 
Hull,  L.  R. 
Immel,  H.  B. 
Knight,  W.  W. 
Lane,  Vera 
Lucasse,  Florence 
Lyon,  Bertha 
Mayr,  Marguerite 
McKinnie,  Eva 
McMillen,  W.  L. 
Moloney,  Mary 
Murch,  E.  H. 
Murphy,  M.  E. 
Nelson,  Bertha 
Newman,  Anna 
Northrop,  Milton  H. 
Null,  Benj. 
Parks,  Delivan 
Pacton,  Mary 
Pittenger,  Martha 
Purfield,  H.  T. 
Reising,  J.  H. 
Kolb,  Mary  O. 
Snively,   Carrie  A. 
Rinehart,  Bertha 
Rothert,  M.  W. 
Russell,  G.  H. 
Scott,   Chester 
Sites,  Venette 
Smith,  Martha 
Stroebel,  L.  A. 
Suter,  Margery 
Smeltzly,  Mary  C. 
Suter,  E.  M. 
Thomas,  Harry 
Townsend,  C.  A. 
Tucker,  Fredrica 
Voorhees,  H.  S. 
Waits,  Alice 
Williams,  Clara 
Wingert,  Eva 
Winslow,  Edith 

Harmar   Junior   High   School 

Leverton,  A.  P. 
Stanley,  Emma 
Koons,  Ida  S. 
O'Brien,  Blanche 
Kiefer,  Emma 
Ersig,  Katherine 
Burwell,  Geneva 
Williamson,  Edith 
Comparet,  Irma 
Lepper,  Irene 
Ehle,  Marie 
Dochterman,  Erma 
DeVilbiss,  Laurinda 
Mooney,  Jane 
Sullivan,  Verna 
Sirit,  Rachel 
Hatch,  Mabel 
Freese,  Esther 
Leedy,  Georgia 
French,  Grace 
Porterfield,  Marjory 
Shappell,  J.  H. 
Hill,  Edgar 
Shirey,   Lucile 
Virts,  R.  O. 
Cleary,  Bessie  V. 

Bloomingdale  School 

Macphail,  Margaret 
Moderwell,  Martha 
Ayres,  Gertrude 
Rich,  Irma 


Sims,  Erma 
Eckels,  Lola 
Phipps,  Esther 
O'Rourke,   Elizabeth 
McFadden,  Mable 
Weaver,  Mildred 
Bowman,   Elizabeth  J. 
Rehorst,  Pearl 
Jopp,  Ethel 
Keeran,  Edith 
Stover,  Carolyn 
Baade,  Corinna 
Noble,  Belle 
Ortman,  Lillian  M. 
McCauliff,  Marian 
Sellers,  Pauline 
Thompson,  Tourist 

Hamilton  School 

Scoles,  Leroy 
Seaton,  Mary  B. 
Cunningham,  Margaret 
Wolf,  Louise 
Ehle,  Helen 
Blondoit,  Clara 
Stewart,  Zillah 
Logue,  Ruth 
Stolte,  Emma 
Daley,  Catherine 
McLaughlin,   Catherine 
Curtiss,  Armadale 
Gailey,  Mildred 
Greider,  Hattie 
Blackburn,  Helen 
Crosby,  Mable 
Brueckner,  Wilma 
Harrod,  June 

Hanna  School 

Habecker,  Alice  M. 
Freeman,  Elizabeth 
Carter,  Edna 
Murphy,  Elizabeth 
Garrity,  Alice 
Thompson,  Vesta  O. 
Quivey,  Alice  V. 
Ritter,  Ina 
Walter,  Emma 
McComb,  Lydia 
Tower,   Bertha  M. 
Miller,  Hazel 
Crouse,  Irma 
Irwin,  William  J. 
Abbott,  Eva 

McCulloch  School 

Williams,  Keturah  M. 
Hamlet,  Louise 
Axt,  Bertha 
Honeck,  Lydia 
Ringwalt,  Mae 
Virts,  Orah  L. 
Spindler,  Leone 

South  Wayne  School 

Gaskins,  Annette 
Jacobs,  Esther 
Kinnaird,  Virginia 
Cherry,  Marion 
Heyman,  Anna 
Daugherty,  Mae 
Theis,  Mary 
Clutter,  Mae 
Colmey,  Margaret 
Plasket,  Helen 

Adams  School 

Sheridan,  Clara 
Herring,  Helen 
Saviess,  Dorothy  E. 
Ferguson,  Margaret  D. 
Parker,  Albert 
Brannan,  Mary 


Normal  School 

Wilber,  Flora 
Hopkins,  Mary 
Wesley,  Rose 
Erickson,   Esther 
Shore,  Ethel 
Muller,  May 
Henderson,  Edna 
Allen,  Rena 
Fiedler,  Adelaide 
Moring,  Laura  B. 

Washington  School 

Chenoweth,   George  E. 
Noble,   Carrie 
Markey,  Mary 
Geake,  Marina 
Parry,  Jessie 
Logue,  Esther 
Stumpf,  Martha 
Gross,  Marguerite 
Schultheiss,  Ruth 
Haberkorn,  Augusta 
Morrison,  Lucile 
Lumbard,  Erne 
Hill,  Jessie 
Rhodes,  Gertrude 

James    H.    Smart    School 

Coar,  John  R. 
Schust,  Gladys 
Scheumann,  Emma 
Callahan,  Winifred 
Thompson,  Helen 
Roebel,  Helen 
Havens,   Chloe 
Stockbridge,  Alathea 
Bates,  Mabel 
Mackwitz,  Vera 
Miller,  Lola  C. 
Fritz,  Julia 
Koehler,  Amelia 
Zent,  Mary 
Nolan,  Marie 
Easterling,  Lucile 

Hoagland  School 

Gumpper,  Adah 
Plasket,  S.  B. 
Dick,  Mary  E. 
Orff,  M.  Ella 
McKeag,  Ellen 
Griffiths,  A.  May 
Price,  De  Etta 
Johns,  Gladys 
Brimmer,  Mary  E. 
Dixon,  Elma 
Polhamus,  Helen 
Keegan,  Helen 
Murphy,  Margaret 
MacMullen,  Marie 
Baughman,  Eva  M. 
Shackelford,  Basil 

Clay  School 

Allmon,  Chella 
Garrison,  Wilhelmina 
Major,  Marian 
Heck,  Elsie 
Reehling,  Ruth 
Thompson,  Millie 

Franklin  School 

McMillen,   Grace 
Lankenan,  Louise 
Hartle,  Katherine 
Goldberger,  Rose 
Fissel,   Gertrude 
Wohlford,  Martha 
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Jefferson  School 

Hume,  Frances 
Pieper,  Clara  L. 
Miles,  F.  W. 
Gorrell,  Elizabeth  M. 
Auten,  Mary  M. 
Beierlein,  Martha 
Benoy,  Grace 
Cleaver,  A.  G. 
Chapin,  Elizabeth 
Gaskins,  Maude 
Holland,  Mabel 
Schmidt,  Clara 
Sinclair,  Anna  B. 
Thomas,  Alice 
Trenam,  Anna 
Warner,  Emma  C. 

Miner  School 

Foley,  Celia  C. 
Karns,  Helen 
Miner,   Leora 
Beman,  Irene 
Oren,  Hazel 
Rohyans,  Helen 
Zook,  Gertrude 

Open  Air  School 

Williams,  Gladys 

Rudisill  School 

Ruch,  Hazel  C. 
Clayton,  Mabel 
Morrison,   Clara  E. 
Foster,  Sarah 
Anderson,  Rose 

Rolling  Mill  School 

Brown,  Fannie 

Nebraska  School 

Arnold,  M.  W. 
Bauer,  Georgia 
Coverdale,  Addie 
Fortriede,   Lorena 
Gaskill,  Maud 
Haberkorn,  Emma 
Holsworth,  Edith 
Harris,  Alice 
Hutzell,  Irma 
McGuire,  Martha 
McLaughlin,  Etta 
Rogier,  Elizabeth 

Riverside  School 

Henschen,  Helen 

Fort  Wayne  Vocational 
School 

Black,  Marion 
Coburn,  L.  R. 
Hines,  J.  H. 
Tonkel,  Irwin 
Norford,  J.  C. 
Tolan,  Martha 
Sunday,  J.  S. 
Alexander,  Julia 
Workman,  Florentine 

Grabill 

Grabill,  Wilma 
Mershon,  Nellie  T. 
Mershon,  W.  W. 
Merrill,  Hazel 
Schwartz,  Joy  . 
Seever,  Frances  M. 
Warner,  Daisey 
Lantz,  Ida 

Harlan 

Smith,  F.    L. 
Stopher,  Bessie 


Huntertown 

Fitch,  Grace 
Hall,  Laura 
Myers,   Bessie 
Overturf,  Dimple 
Stone,  Essie 
Wood,  lea 

Maples 

Nail,  Agnes 

Markle 

Fluke,  Lola 

Monroe  ville 

Blauvelt,   B.   B. 
Brown,  Lula 
Brown,  Hazel 
Clarke,  A.  Cora 
Clem,   Bengeman  F. 
Friedline,   Ferol   E. 
Henderson,   G.   C. 
Mourey,  Cecelia 
Parks,  Laura 
Spaulding,  Daisy 
Youse,  Ethel 

New  Haven 
Adams,  Bertha 
Caps,  Maude  D. 
Harris,  Florence  M. 
Lenhart,  Olive 
Tonkel,  Rosza 
Bandelier,  Ethel 

Roanoke 

Blue,  C.  M. 
DeLong,  John 
Waid,  Frederick 

Sheldon 

Gorwell,  Ray 
Orr,  Flora 
Sheehan,  Mabel 

Spencerville 

Vanzile,  Beulah 

Woodburn 

Butsche,  Esther  M. 
Christian,  Mary 
Gernhardt,  Ella 
Hamman,  Russell 
Husted,  Laura 

BARTHOLOMEW    COUNTY 
Azalia 

DeLong,  Mildred 
Poland,   Grace 

Clifford 

Cook,  C.  C. 
Essex,  Don  L. 
Lostutter,  Paul  R. 
Mohr,  Nora 
Wetzel,  Nettie 

Columbus 

Achenbach,  Evelyn 
Adam,  Hazel 
Anthony,  Herbert 
Armuth,  Flora 
Baer,  Dorothy 
Bradley,  Charles  N. 
Carmichael,  Bessie 
Condo,  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Crider,  George 
Evans,  Merle 
Fisher,  Dorothy 
Fodren,  Bessie 
Folger,  Edna 
Folger,  Elsie 


Froh,  Arnet 
Galbraith,  Virgil 
Glasgow,  Elmer 
Graham,  Samuel  T. 
Hadley,  Alice  A. 
Hager,  Arminta 
Harm,  Elizabeth 
Harnet,  Ethel 
Hedrick,  Ida 
Houk,  Melvin 
Kitchen,  W.  G. 
Lockman,  Ella 
McKain,  Gail 
Moore,  Courtney 
Newsom,  Frank 
Pherigo,  Lenore 
Robertson,  Blanch  E. 
Rose,  Jessie  B. 
Sharp,   Samuel,   Co.   Supt. 
Spanegal,  Marie 
Sprague,  John 
Sutelette,  Sherman  T. 
Sutton,  Ruth 
Talley,  Harley 
Talley,  Mrs.  Harley 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Francis. 
Walker,  Burton 
Walts,  Marie 

Edinburg* 

Edwards,  Leonard 
Ott,  Elsie 
Park,  H.  F. 
Renner,  Gladys 
Riggs,  Margaret 
Thompson,  Frank 

Elizabethtown 

Davis,  Ruth 
Newsom,  Vera 
Parker,  Marie 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Walker,  Will 

Hartsville 

Allen,  Addie 
Beck,  Maude  L. 
Allen,  Cora 

St.   Louis   Crossing 

McQueen,  Edith 
White,  Russell  H. 

Taylorsville 

Fulp,  Irma 
Richards,   W.   D. 
Lostutter,  Melvin 

Nineveh* 

Parmarlee,  Ida 

Jonesville 

Meyer,  Otto 
Wright,  Helen 

Hope 

Alle,  Marion 
Baer,  Helen 
Cather,  Barbara 
Crutcher,  Gladys 
Gillespie,  Will  M. 
Glick,  Lloyd  H. 
Glick,  Urma  E. 
Hartley,  Hazel 
Hull,  Grace  C. 
Hull,  Maude 
Newton,  Mary 
Smith,  Lizzie 
Snider,  Salome 
Stewart,  Mary 
Sturgeon,  Mary 
Thayer,  Hattie  A. 
Thompson,  Edith 
Wasson,  Zue 
White,  Anna 
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Columbus  City  Schools 

Du   Shane,   Donald,    Supt. 

Beck,  Mary 

Blackwood,  Gilbert 

Bond,  Elizabeth 

Book,  Lois 

Braden,  Bertha 

Bradford,  Flora 

Bray,  Ida 

Busenburg,  F.   S. 

Clark,  Ruby 

Crowe,  Beatrice 

Davis,  Iva 

Davis,  Mary 

Davis,  Maude 

Davis,  Sadie 

Deist,  H.  C. 

Doup,  Anna 

Elsten,  Edna 

Essex,  Alice 

Finkel,  Charles  E. 

Fitzpatrick,  Hazel 

Fye,  H.  F. 

Gelfius,  Ollida 

Hofer,  Kathryne 

Kyte,  Tillean 

Lain,  Ruth 

Leppert,  Lillie 

Logan,  Alvin 

Martin,  Grace 

Mason,  W.  A. 

McDowell,  Mabel 

Milligan,  Helen 

Newland,  R.  E. 

Ony,  Carrie 

Orr,  Ella 

Patrick,  Leeberta 

Perry,  Edna 

Quick,  Rachel 

Rice,  Walter 

Richard,  Elizabeth 

Schaeffer,  Rachel 

Schmitt,  Lillian 

Shaver,  Gertrude 

Sims,  Walter 

Spannagel,  Florence 

Sprague,  Everett 

Taylor,  Verna 

Tholke,  May 

Todd,  Belle 

Veach,  Mary  L. 

Vickery,  Myrtle 

Volland,  Emma 

Watt,  Bertha 

Wertz,  Samuel 

Wetz,  Lois 

Whitchorn,  N.  S. 

Winans,  Mary 

BENTON  COUNTY 
Ambia 

Altepeter,   Stephania 
Bodenheimer,  Mary 
Bodenheimer,  Mattie 
Eastor,   Orva 
Farrell,  Helen 
Frazier,  Harrison 
Greenberg,  Bessie 
Steinmetz,  Estella 
Webb,  Joye 
Wellman,  Nola 
Williams,  Leone 
Woodlock,  Annice 
Woodlock,   Florence 
Woodlock,  Loyola 

Boswell 

Anderson,  Alta 
Burnette,  Edgar 
Burnette,  Lucetta 
Dilts,  Clara 
Hogle,  Nellie 


Lamb,  Elva 
Pleasant,   Alphia 
Price,  Mildred 
Roberts,  Lorena 
Smith,   Flora 
Smith,  E.  P. 
Smith,  Clarence 

Earl  Park 

Adams,  Mabel 
Hudson,  B.  D. 
Flaherty,  Elizabeth 
Jacobs,  Frances 
Klueh,  J. 
Rebholz,  Irene 
Seward,  Maude 
Smith,  Agnes 
Van  Atta,  Nellie 
Wray,  Mary 

Fowler 

Anderson,  Ethel 
Beard,  Asa  L. 
Brooks,  Hazel  I. 
Coleman,  H.  C. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Corr,  Opal  V. 
Datzman,  Elizabeth 
Dupies,  Stella 
Gaylord,  Leona 
Green,  Carrie 
Flinn,  Bertha 
Holihan,  Clara 
Hurd,  George  M. 
Larson,  Jennie 
Learning,  Mabel 
McKnight,  Harriet 
McKanna,  Libbie 
McNoun,  Margaret 
O'Rear,    M.   F.,   Co.    Supt. 
Parker,  P.   B. 
Peckham,  Emma 
Sampson,  Grace 
Schlicter,  Anna  C. 
Shoup,  Hannah 
Steele,  C.  W. 
Smith,  R.  Ann 
Smith,  Harriet 
Sparks,  Lola  M. 
-Stack,  Lucile 
Welsch,  Jacob 

Freeland  Park 

Alexander,  Ruth  I. 
Bond,  Florence 
Cotner,  Jessie 
Smith,  Harold 
Meek,  Ivah 
Scott,  Adria 

Otterbein 

Beisel,  Irma 
Edwards,   Patricia 
Fitzgerald,  Louise 
Fleenor,  Margaret 
Ford,  Myra 
Gray,  Will  a  Jean 
Hazzard,  Lillie 
Moore,  Laura 
Strasberger,  Clara 
Wells,  W.  W. 
Williamson,  Job 
Woodhams,  Katherine 

Oxford 

Calvin,  Elsie 
Cole,   Leila 
Gardner,  H.  W. 
Graves,  Madeline 
Greenwood,  Esther 
Greenwood,  Grace 
Irvin,  Luella 
Johnson,  Nettie, 


Johnson,  Delors 
Kellar,  Mabel 
Larm,  Ethel 
McConnell,   Byrl 
McConnell,   Lulu 
Morse,   Katherine 
Odell,   C.  W. 
Reagan,  G.  W. 
Rhode,  Dorothy 
Rodgers,  Aline 
Ross,  Marguerite 
Yoakum,  Grace 

Raub 

Anstette,  Mae 
Cooley,   Cecelia 
Geary,  S.  N. 
Griswold,  Dorothy 
Leadbetter,  Daisy 
Shonkwiler,  Jessie 
Witmer,  Cleo 

Remington 

Decker,  Lero 
Geier,  Esther 
Gray,  Hazel  B. 
Hawkins,  Edna 
Kruke,  Margaret 
Tobias,  Vivian 
Washburn,  Nina 

Talbot 

Mendenhall,  J.  V. 

Templeton 
Burns,  Nellie 

Huntington 

Wolferton,  Jessie 

BLACKFORD  COUNTY 
Albany* 

Racer,  Ruth 

Bluffton* 

Spivey,  Elizabeth 

Dunkirk 
Niccum,  Orpha 

Hartford  City 

Alexander,  Essie 
Andrews,  Pearle 
Barr,  Marcia 
Bosworth,  Ruth 
Brown,   George 
Burns,  Lillian 
Davis,   L.   L. 
Ford,  Catharine 
Forkner,  Helen 
Gebhart,  Amy 
Kegerreis,  T.  A. 
Glancy,  Fred  F. 
Johnson,  Leah 
Maxwell,  Frances 
Pierce,  Edna 
Pursley,  Edith 
Rice,  Esther 
Wolfe,  H.  E. 

Hartford   City   Schools 

Bliss,  Alice 
Borden,  Trella 
Bower,  Olive  M. 
Buckles,  A.  E. 
Buroker,   Rosella  S. 
Carrell,  Edith 
Carrell,  Helen 
Clawson,  Kathleen 
Clow,  Ada 
Cole,  Ruth 
Culbertson,  Julian  L. 
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Deal,  Wava  E. 
Deibig,  M.  Hilda 
Emshwiller,   James   R. 
Fordney,  Lucile 
Frantz,   A.   L.,    Supt. 
Haddon,  Lula 
Hahn,  Grace 
Hahn,  Lulu 
Huffman,   Chas.   O. 
Kirkendall,  Frieda 
Ley,  M.  Helen 
Markland,  M.  Marie 
Mattax,  Louise 
Maxwell,  Grace 
Murray,  C.  A. 
Noland,  Vera 
Peterson,  R.  Opal 
Pursley,  Kathleen 
Rader,  W.  C. 
Ray,  Margrete 
Smith,  Grover  E. 
Stephens,   Mabel   E. 
Stonebraker,  Homer 
Thurston,  Eva 
Trout,  Ella 
Valentine,  R.  H. 
Ward,  Belle 
Wentworth,  Ethel 
Willman,  Ruth 
Wise,  Cora 

Keystone 

Nusbaumer,  Gerald 

Millgrove 

Hurtt,  Carmen 

Montpelier 

Anderson,  Merlyn 
Anthony,  Charles 
Certain,  Laura 
Pugh,  Daisy 
Shannon,  D.   F. 
Spear,  Harry 
Wasson,  Doris 

Montpelier    City    Schools 

Beaty,   Mildred   M. 
Buckley,  Agnes 
Cline,  Orville 
Cooper,  Iva  M. 
Hemmer,  Amanda 
Hendricks,   Harold  D. 
Hendricks,   Mrs.  Harold  D. 
Kelley,  L.  E.,  Supt. 
Little,    Orrel   E. 
Miller,  Edythe 
Mitchell,  J.  Russell 
Rains,  Grace 
Rea,  Jeanette  Anna 
Root,  Nellie  J. 
Wadsworth,   Eva  I. 
Walker,  Elizabeth 
Wood,  Ella  M. 

Roll 

Schmidt,  Herbert  L. 

BOONE  COUNTY 
Advance 

Beaver,  Sallie 
Bourne,  Ruth  A. 
Coons,  Lola  M. 
Crouch,  Verna 
Denbo,  R.  E. 
Emmert,  B.  O. 
Gregory,  Ollie  F. 
James,  Edith 
Jenkins,  Mary  E. 
Kincaid,   Christopher 
O'Haver,  Lila 
Pointer,  Grace 
Proffitt,  Florence 


Ray,  Ottis 
Smith,  C.  A. 
Tomlinson,  Martitia 
Wren,  Bernice 

Brownsburg 

Wilson,  Louise 

Jamestown 
Camplin,  Nina  E. 
Dale,  Frances 
Hendricks,  Helen 
Henry,  Mabel 
Horner,  Miriam 
Hos  tetter,  Lola 
Jackson,  George  K. 
Kernodle,   Frances 
Lawler,  Claude  G. 
Owens,  Blanche 
Ponsler,  R.  E. 
Storm,  Esther 
Wiley,  Edith 
Young,   Katherine 

Kirklin 

King,  Lewis  A. 

Lebanon 

Akers,  Abe  H. 
Baker,  Minttie 
Beek,  Jessie 
Campbell,  Jay 
Chavers,   Guy  B. 
Cleaver,  Nellie 
Cox,  Alice 
Edwards,  Hazel 
Emmert,  Ocie 
Farrell,  Leo 
Hastings,  Hazel 
Hearrell,  Beatrice 
Hogshire,  Mary  Jane 
Hundley,  Verlie 
LaMont,  Agnes  D. 
Maish,  Mabel 
McCormick,  Juanita 
Nolte,  Carroll 
Nolte,  Ferdinand  G. 
Pollard,  Isa 
Pratt,  George 
Pratt,  William 
Price,  Mary  A. 
Purdue,  Joseph  A. 
Robison,  Moses  A. 
Rodgers,  Ethel 
Sanford,  W.  J. 
Schenck,  Hassil 
Servies,  E.  M.,  Co.  Supt. 
Shepherd,  Ruby 
Smith,  Brian 
Smith,  Ruth 
Smith,  Maryl 
Stump,  Gaynel 
Sullivan,  Vernice 
True,   Grace 
Williams,   Guy  C. 
Witt,  Lillian 
Worrell,  Jessie 
Wysong,  Eunice 

Lebanon    City   Schools 
Bell,  Lydia 
Campbell,  Ruth 
Carpenter,  F.  F. 
Christian,  Thomas  L. 
Christian,  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Craig,  Ailsa 
Darnall,  Nora 
Demaree,  Voris 
Dooley,  Gladys 
Etchison,  Grace 
Fall,  Nina 
Hall,  Marguerite 
Harney,  Julia 


Harrington,  Lilia 
Hill,  Chester 
Holliday,   W.   W.,   Supt. 
Home,  Hazel 
Immel,  Manley 
Jones,  Fern 
Jones,  M.  M. 
Jackson,  Nealia 
Jones,  Lois 
Kenworthy,  Helen 
Kersey,  Mabel 
Kersey,  Willah 
McKinney,  Fern 
Miller,  Audra 
Miller,  Nancy 
Murphy,  Nola 
Myers,  Ida 
Norwood,  Grace 
Ogborn,  Dolpha 
Orear,  Ethel 
Proctor,   Gertrude 
Richey,  Cora 
Roark,  Myrtle 
Sims,  Rose 
Shannon,  Nell 
Sheridan,  Mayme 
Smiley,  Forrest 
Snepp,  Joyce 
Stephenson,  Drubelle 
Stevens,  Mary 
Stokes,  Hattie 
Tyner,  Martha 
Voliva,   Olivia 
Wood,  Jane 
Weitzel,  Esther 
Waldron,  Harriet 
Young,  Nora 

Sheridan* 

Bailey,   Lester  E. 
Freeman,  William 
Hendricks,  Olive 
Kincaid,  Florence 
Lambert,  Clare 
Vance,  Mrs.   Bertha 
Walker,  Rena 

Thorntown 

Armstrong,    Marie   E. 
Bowen,   Mary  R. 
Couger,  Emily 
Flannigan,  Neva 
Hubbard,  Josephine 
Jaques,  Alta 
La  Follette,   Mary   C. 
Masters,  Helen 
McDonald,  Thelma 
Miller,  Evalene 
Owens,  Ralph 
Schultz,    Joseph    A. 
Sharp,  Marie 
Wells,  Mabel 
Wells,  S.  R. 
Yoke,  W.  C. 

Whitestown 

Allen,  Herschel 
Artman,    Oran   E. 
Bailey,   Virgil   J. 
Conner,   Ira  W. 
Good,  Geraladine 
Hine,  Naomi 
Kincaid,  N.  N. 
Liddell,  Olive 
Kelley,    Otis    G. 
Maple,  Bliss 
Martin,  Oka 
Moran,  Marie 
Smith,  E.  E. 
Thrine,    Dora    L. 
Vanscoyoc,  W.  N. 
Wear,   Olive   G. 
Witmer,  Edith 
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Zionsville 

JEekerly,  George 
(Ferguson.  Eloise 
•Harvey,  Euva 
Hussey.  John  S. 
fcncaid,   Will   K. 
JKnox,  Doris 
Lutz.   Grethel   A. 
Marsh.  Regena 
Martin.  Pauline 
New,  Laatta 
'Pleasant.  J.  L. 
Routh,  Paul  N. 
iSandefur.   Gladys 
Sluder.   Adron   B. 
Smith,   Bessie 
Smith,  Emma 
i Stroud,  Donald 
Tudor,  Jennie 
Vandever,  Mina 
"Wood,  Harry 


BROWN  COUNTY 
Clayton 

IjRogers,  Helen  B. 

Columbus* 

JAnthony,    George   W. 
llCarmichael,  Noble 
MCI  ark.  Faun 
jfVrouch,  Ola  F. 
jJHenderson,  Winifred 
jiKritzer,   Grover 
NMoore,   Lowell  H. 
URalphy,   Gladys 
jiRoush,  Mary  S. 

Cooper 

IjRobertson,  Joseph  A. 

Edinburg* 
IjCoffin,    John    A. 
■Pruitt,    William  M. 

Elkinsville 

'  Brown,  Ida 
I  Brown,  Walter 

Helmsburg 
I  jBrummet,  Thelma 

■  Bellheimer,   Lena 
ICrawford,  Blanche 

■  Cullen,   James   H. 
IJGlasgow.   Lorene 
■Hiatt,  Naoma 
■Neidegh,    Claude   V. 

'Richards,    Leo   P. 
IjRobertson,   Floyd 
■Turner,  Hazel 
UWade,  J.  E. 
PZody,  Austin 
i  Zody,  Clarence 
■Drury,  O.  J. 

Mount  Liberty 
iBrand,  Hiram 
hFrazer,  Walter 
■Moore,  L.  J. 
■Shook,  Carrie  L. 

Nashville 

'Adams,   Paul 

nAdams,   Sarah  J. 

lAynes,  Carson 

■Aynes,   Clarence 

■Bond,  George 

iBond.  Tressa 

■Bowden.  Ruth 

JjBrown,   Grover  G.,   Co.  Supt. 

iBrown,   Berl 

■Campbell,  Charles  C. 


Campbell,  Anna 
Campbell,  H.  N.   C. 
Campbell,  Ruby 
Clark,  Monzelle  F. 
Henderson.  Ray 
Kelley,  Eudora 
Irvin,  Frank 
Joy,  Grace  E. 
Lyons,  Ella  M. 
Nathis.  Harry 
Mathis.  Ray 
Osborne,  Virgile 
Parsley,  Elmer 
Pattee.  Erne  A. 
Perlee.  Lizzie 
Pogue.  J.  M. 
Sorougham.  Harry 
Seitz,  Hesper 
Seitz,   Leatha 
Snyder,    C.   L. 
Waltz,  Walter 
White,  Olive 
Waltman,  Lowell  C. 
Waltman,  Velma 

Nineveh* 

Henderson,  James 
Milnes,  Minnie 
Milnes,  John  D. 
Wright.    Jane   J. 

Trevlac 

Ferguson.  M.  C. 
Fleener.  Fred 
Fleener,  Ray 
Young,  Walter 

Waymansville 

Bahan.  Cliff 
Barker.  Orville 
Manuels,    A.    A. 
Phillips,  Albert 
Phillips,   Carmel 
Phillips,  Ralph 
Snyder,   Green  B. 

Youno 

Deckard,   Andrew,   Jr. 
Deckard.  Raleigh 
Deckard,  Vernon 

CARROLL  COUNTY 
Battle  Ground 

Imler.  Mary 

Bringhurst 

Allen,   Ross  Elmer 
Bogue.  Jesse  P. 
Bone,   Gail 
Cline,  Russell  M. 
Gilbert,  Lola 
McCrackcn.   Basil 
Metsker.  Deane 
Yeager.   Gladys  M. 

Burlington 

Boyer.  Edna 
Donahue.   Ella  K. 
Means,  Elizabeth 
Reap.  Beulah 
Smoker,   Bernice 

Burnettscreek 

Coble.   Bernice 

Camden 
Campbell.  Letea 
Campbell.   Rowena 
Catron.   Lucile 
Chapman,  Mary 
Drawbaugh,    H.    B. 
Fouts,  Clifford 


Groninger,  Reed 
Guckien,  Effie 
Horn,  Naomi 
Huston,  Edna 
Keyes,  Eva 
Lenon,  Abigail 
McFatridge,  Chauncey 
Mills,  Leona 
Robison,  Olive  A. 
Tierney,  J.  L. 
Wyatt,  Evelyn 
Yakey,  Geneva  R. 

Cutler 

Bowman.   Beatrice 
Draper.  Ruth 
Gee,  Gladys 
Glenn,  Anna 
Hahn,  Lenora 
Hursh,  Grace 
Mayle,  D.  S. 
Parks,  Almyra 
Storms,  Roxie 

Delphi 

Armstrong,  T.  W..  Co.  Supt. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  T.  W. 

Black,  Ethel 

Briney,  May 

Brookbank.  Lynn 

Carrigan,  Georgia 

Carrigan,  Geraldine 

Day.  Helen  C. 

Dilling,  Edith 

Draper,  Faye 

Fossnock,  Bessie 

Frisbee,  Marie 

Gushwa.  Merle 

Hornbeck.  Ethel 

Keever.  R.  G. 

Landis.  Mildred 

Loveland.  Clarence 

Lybrook.  Margaret 

Nace.  Edgar 

Pope  joy.  Mary 

Scott.  Hazel 

Smith.  Ethel  M. 

Temple.  Irene 

Ward.  Verle 

Delphi    City   Schools 

Best.  Emma 
Boyd.  Josephine 
Cripe.    I.    W.,    Supt. 
Downey.  Daisy  M. 
Downey,  J.   C. 
Gardner.  Elsa 
Gee.  Beth  R. 
Hummel.   B.   L. 
Jakes.   Mabel 
Keever.   Sadie 
Kirkpatrick.  Edna 
McCain,  Lorene 
Ragan,  Louise 
Ryan,   Genevieve 
Seales.   Ortho  L. 
Shealy,  Josephine 
Shesler.  Ella 
Tharpe.   Marvin 
Tomlinson.   L.  R. 

Flora 

Dunkin.  Martha 
Flora.  Maurine 
Fox.  A.  G. 
Gwinn.  Martha 
Hendrix.  Mary 
Ireland.   Blanche 
McCain,   Ruby 
McCleain.    George   W. 
Minnix.  Ethel 
Peterson,  Etma 
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Pruitt.  Xaomi 
Roberta  Gladys 
Rose,  Bernard 
Raskus 
Shanks.  Brie 

:a.    Rath 
Thompson.  Homer  L. 
Trent.   1 1 

Galveston* 

a,  Ha7a 

Ida  vine 

7-.C-.ae..        JamS     L. 

7  7.  a  7  W.   B. 
Roller,  John 

Logansport* 

Sa:::a     Mac: 


Monti  cello" 


Ockley 

77 aaaa     7    J. 
Honing    P.  B. 

7n  a    a     z  .crea  ce 
Hcr.ar.      7: : tcac  ; ; 

Kaclr.  :r 

B  :;--.  Josephine 

-  -~-     Myrtle 

Rockfield 
7:as:     yells 

;- : s  _  c     A--2 
3-re  a  £     -  . : :  s : -. :  -: 
Plant.    J       e 
Sanderson,  Flora. 

Welch    Lanrs  A. 

7    ss-Tlle 

7:n7n     Dalai    _ 
Riiehey,  Mary 

Sedalia 

7    Jr..      W.    F. 

7  :ea     Mrs     ""      7 

Yeoman 
Atkins:--     Beasie 
Hartil    Even 
Serasss    B.  EL 
7:::.-     Ferz 


7-.SS   COUNTY 

Oymers 

racnaaale    7  a  7 
Hurley,  Mary 

Galveston 
Cook.  Claire 

Cook.  Nellie 
7ear— ate:     7e7.ah 


Lake  Cicott 


:   7  t  :      -  a : . :  e 
17  ..a. _  Bertha 
_-:a       ?.a:h 
Mass      7en:ni: 
Sncan     z'-enh? 


Lincoln 
Cr  ipe,  Owen 
Cree,  H.  E. 

Fou:s.  Elda 
7 :.-.;. .-:     7:sa 

Logansport 

sua     77.schel 
Batietl     Maori 
Blassingham .   She 
Crooks.  Inez 
Donahue.  L: 

7  7    Ise     77": . u  I 
7  ?        1  ark.   Bertha 
7:  as  hour,  Inez 
Kaftan,  l;rj. 
:::r;^::.  _Ma:cace: 
S arc  bfi     :;::. 
7:naa7    Rath 
T-reisene:     r-aalaah 
5 1  ■    : .  Margaret 
Haas.  W.  W. 
itrehr.e     rrar.7 
Healey.  Mary 
Heekard.  Grace 
riarrarael    1  :res: 
Hyinan,  John 
H— aaa     Martha 
llnsier.  Ruby 
Layraaa     Lara 
Leach     Tiers 
7  0 :  _  ..r     Charlotte 
Mur-    :  '     Ellez 
77  7  lea    7illian 
M  :>:::_    far  aline 
7  7        L:  raise 
7--     7._:  '•;- 
Rehra     Esther 
Sara    P.   B. 
Saat::7   rlarcche 
Sac.  a     7aarl:ne 
S~ a:  :ae       7ee77ae 
7 :: aaa ions,   Mabel 
77;--—     renha 

:  - 

Ladders.  J.   E.,   C:     Sapl 

Logansport   City   Schools 
Adams,  Lena 
A»|iji  imin     Andrew 
BeU.  B-a, 
Beniea.   Catherine 
Baattar,  Helen 
Berryman.  Irene 

Brandt;  Helen 

£  :  a :      _  . : ; '  e 
-'~~""'~  r=.  —  -     Lilliaz 
Bxiggs,  Mabel 
3ahi*J    B  a  a 
Cox,  Ora  E. 
Cragan,  Dora 
7asa:  aaa     7;      -:- 
7a-    Mane 
Daley,  Nellie 
Douglass.   A.  H.,   Sunt. 
_elre7     Bernice 

I'lT-J.     E'=-> 


7ehaiac     Mar  rare: 
7e;  ;    are:     Ma: el 
7"     a:a     Mauae 
I-:':": a:  a    M:arae 
7:a    An; 
Gibson,  Roy 


Gilman,  Margaret 
Grauel,  Edna 
Harwood.  Agnes 
Hartz.  Amelia 

Hedrick.  Adah 
Herr.  Charlor:e 
Hochalter.  J.   P. 
Horning.  Bess  a; 
7;a:aa     Martial 
Jackson.  Flora 
Johnson.  Hstiaa 
Julian.  Martha 
Kaufman.  Be  1  - 
Kins    Hazel 
Kennedy,  Marie 
Kenney.   Graee 
Laughlin,  Anna 
Leach     n:ra 
Lenon.  Thelma 
Lzttefl.  Harold 
7  a.  7a    Mary 
M  a  haantosh,   Mrs.   J.   B. 
Maaders.   Erams 
Mehaffie.  Harriett 
Minneman,  Gertrude 
Minneman.  Genevieve 
Minneman,  Helen 
:7a;heil.  Elizabeth 
Mitchell.  John  J. 
Mount,  Winifred 
Monahan,  Catherine 
MacGregor.  Elizabeth 
N"en.   In;. 
Orr.  Edith 
Parsons,  George  S 
Pcwlen,  Gertrude 
Purkey.  Geneva 
Putman.  Mary 
7ressea:ia.   Marie 
Quinn,  Stella 
Rafter,  Agda 
Rathfon,  Clara 
Lehra     nsaher 
Richardson,  Ethel 
Richardson,  Nellie 
Robertson,  Lucile 
Rotro5.  Edith 
7a;eeli     narrien 
Schreyer,  Florence 
Sane.er,    Alma 
Sa  ie.er.  Nora 
Saaln.  Flora 
Shultz,  Mary  I. 
Sines,  Thelma 
Smith.  Mae 
Stiver,  Faye 
Strain.  Geneva 
Uiery,  Bertha 
Ttmmons,  J.  0. 
Tovey,  7 orej 
7—  ells     7  ess  :e 
Walters.  Edna 
Welch,  Katherine 
R  aanon.  Flora 
Whitlock,  Monna 
Whili  hrrrwl.  Lillian 
Williamson,  Beanor 
Williamson,  Martha 
Wright,  Dorothy 
McConnell.  Grace 

Lucerne 
Corder,  Opal 

£.;-.:::     :     "      -- 
Frushotrr.  Heslin 
7a:es     Haceaarie 
Hall,  Hildreth 
Hoehne,  George 
Hoehne,  Lura 

-zer,  Efeta 
Montgomery,  Marie 
I  en     L^: 
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New  Waverly 

Alber,  Calvin 
Anderson,  Elizabeth 
Brookins,  Mary 
Barnett,  Thelma 
Moore,  A.  G. 
Packard,  Evelyn 
Robertson,  Mary 
Wall,  Daisy 

Onward 

Benson,  Mrs.  Earl 
Benson,  Earl 
Fouts,  Doris 
Huffman,  Esther 
Hankee,  Cornelia 
Reed,  Lucille 
Somsel,   Lester 
Light,  Verna 
McMillen,  Bertha 

Royal  Center 

Agness,  Walter 
Beckley,  Emmaline 
Berkshire,   Olive 
Crowe,  Anna 
Dodt,  Ida 
Fultz,  Marvin 
Fouts,  Doris 
Fry,  Everett 
Grant,  Lois 
Harris,  S.  W. 
Kruse,  Hilda 
Lewis,  Emily 
McDonald,  Mabel 
Schell,  G.  W. 
Smith,  Vera 
Thomson,  Mary 
Thompson,  Fred  E. 
Thompson,  Fern 
Thomas,  Lucile 
Ward,  Mary 

Twelve  Mile 

Anderson,  May 
Burnard,  Dorothea 
Fix,   Oma 
Hoover,  Frank 
Hemmersbaugh,  Mary 
Kinneman,  Frankie 
McCombs,   Lura 
Swanson,  Erne 

Walton 

Bruner,  Minnie 
Evans,  Esther 
Gransinger,  Alice 
Heckard,  Jessie 
Hann,   Mrs.   H.   W. 
Kaiser,    C.    G. 
Lybrook,  Wanda 
Phillips,  Lucille 
Sayger,  Dessie 
Schwalm,  Grace 
Somsel,  Ruby 
Skillen,   Clara  Jane 
Widener,  Mae 
Hann,   H.   W. 

Young  America 

Brown,   Eva  May 
Beck,  Helen 
Duguid,  Genevieve 
Harmon,  Mary 
Hyman,   George 
Minix,   Bethel 
Kruke,  Rhea 
Norris,  Daniel 
Trent,  J.  C. 
Wiley,  Mary 


CLARK  COUNTY 

CharleHlown 
Blythe,  Arthur 
Hester,  Edith  M. 
Hartman,  Will  A. 
Lontz,  Golda  M. 
Lewis,   Ruth 
Morgan,  Miriam 

Jeffersonville 

Franck,  Flora 
Moser,  Mary 
Scott,   S.   L.,   Co.   Supt. 
Smith,  Iva 

Jeffersonville    City    Schools 

Abel,  Anna 
Armstrong,  Helen 
Baggerly,  Robin 
Board,  Lena 
Brooks,  Effie 
Cain,   Katherine 
Campbell,  Alice 
Clark,  P.  T. 
Clayton,  Nellie 
Coleman,  Maude 
Craig,  Maude 
Crum,  Earl  N. 
Deibel,  Marie 
Durrett,  Hattie 
Frank,  Ada 
Funk,   Clara 
Hanna,  Joseph 
Henry,  Amos 
Hines,-  Katherine 
Herbert,   Lucy 
Johnson,  Carra 
Kalmbach,  Matilday 
Lee,  Jessie  D. 
Leeper,  Emma 
Listen,  Harriett 
Luther,  Mary 
Martin,  Anna 
Mayfield,  Nora 
McClellan,  Mattie 
McCullum,  E.  G. 
Meloy,  Hollice 
Moser,  Mary 
Moser,  Pearl 
Nahstoll,  Anna 
Oglesby,  J.  O. 
Pangburn,  Edith 
Pawsom,  Katherine 
Poindexter,  Margaret 
Poindexter,  Percie 
Repine,  Ruth 
Rose,  Ruth 
Schell,  Ida 
Taggart,  Frances 
Taylor,  Emmett 
Taylor,  R.  F. 
Thickstun,  Kate 
Twyman,  Susie 
Voigt,  Mary  K. 
Watts,  Fannie 
Weber,  Edith 

Marysville 

Phillips,   Carrie  L. 

Memphis 

Hartman,  Edith 

CLAY  COUNTY 
Brazil 

Applegate,    Marion    W. 
Foulke,    Mrs.   J.   R. 
Frost,  Irene 
Johnston,  Winifred 


Mark:-:,   Abbie 
Marks,  Mazo 
McCul  lough,  Helen 
McKinley,  Marjoierlt': 
Moorf;,  Florence 
Payne,   Lelia 
Pickett,  Paul 
Rockhill,  Luella  K. 
Rojahn,  Margaret 
Stewart,  Emma 
Treager,   Mildred 
Walford,  Ruth 
Williams,  A.  F. 

Brazil  City  Teachers 
Allen,  Mary 
Alspaugh,  Lenore 
Angelo,  Ruth 
Binford,  H.  E. 
Bishop,  Jennie 
Bishop,  Mabel 
Boles,  Adam 
Boucher,  Anna 
Bray,  Ethel 
Brough,  Ada 
Burns,  Verna 
Cauble,  C.  C. 
Clements,  Violet 
Crosser,  Mabel 
Crosser,  Margaret 
Currie,  Martha 
Davis,  Ward 
Ell,  Frances 
Foulke,  John 
Glenn,  Isabell 
Harp,  Etta 
Herr,  Georgette 
Hicks,  Hugh 
Hopkins,  Jennie 
Hostetler,  C.  N. 
Hyde,  Ethel 
Johnson,  Verta 
Keller,    Charles   P.,    Supt. 
Kennedy,  Marguerite 
Kidd,  Waneta 
LaFollette,  Robert 
Lambert,   Stella  L. 
Lewis,  Sadie 
Mercer,  Laura 
Montgomery,    S.   Frank 
Morgan,  Flora 
Morris,  Margaret 
Muncie,  E.  M. 
Payne,   Cecil 
Pedlar,  Martha 
Pickett,  Grace 
Poland,  John 
Price,  Ann 
Price,  Ruth 
Riddell,  Helen 
Robertson,  Vivian 
Rupp,  Caroline 
Rush,  Benj.  Chas. 
Sexton,   C.   C. 
Sexton,  Mrs.   C.   C. 
Shattuck,  Ruth 
Sheets,   Goldie 
Shoemaker,   C.   C. 
Smith,  Alma 
Smith,  Beulah 
Smith,  Mrs.  M.   L. 
Smith,   S.  A. 
Sommers,  H.  A. 
Spears,  Margaret 
Stairwalt.  Jonnie 
Stewart,  Dora 
Troutman,  Luther 
White,   Carrie 
Whitmarsh,  Ethel 
Wilson,  Frances 
Wood,  Florence 
Yeager.  John 
Young,  Pearl 
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Carbon 

Akre,  Marie 
Loveall,  Anna 
Loveall,  Eunice 
Mclntyre,  Marie 

Center  Point 

Burns,  Sadie 
Cromwell,  Eskin  E. 

Clay  City 

Smith,   W.   A. 

Coalmont 

Hammond,  Mary 
Cory 

Collins,  Jennie 
Ewart,  Mollie 
Glick,  Eva  Maye 
Huff,  Clay  G. 
Jackson,  Oka  M. 
Lamb,  Lillian 
Modesitt,  Annie  M. 
Morgan,   Sara 
Tucker,  Russell 

Harmony 

Frost,  Vergie  A. 
Marks,  Clara  H. 

Knightsville 

Donald,  Mary 

Staunton 
Davis,  R.  B. 

Lehner,  Marie 
Phillips,   Bernice 
Smith,  C.  M. 
Veach,  Eva 

CLINTON  COUNTY 
Clark's  Hill 

Finnegan,  Clara 
Starkey,  Ray 

Colfax 

Albright,  John 
Albright,  Ray 
Black,  Ralph  E. 
Carson,  Celia 
Darby,  Laura 
Davis,  Helen 
Geiger,  Clara 
Hill,  Hanley 
Ewing,  Etta 
Marshall,  M.   C. 
McCoy,  Ansell 
Northrup,  Joy 
Paddack,  Edith 
Ryan,  Mary 
Truitt,  Mae 
Webster,  Frank 

Forest 

Bridwell,  Blanche 
Brumfield,  Walter 
Jones,  Anna 
Jones,   Celesta 
Jones,  Ruth 
McAdams,  L.  B. 
McAdams,  Mildred 
Ploughe,   Okie 
Riegle,  Goldie 
Shephard,  Jennie 
Stockberger,  Esther 
Stockberger,  Marguerite 
Walters,  Ruth 

Frankfort 

Poulden,  M.  D.,  Co.    Supt. 
Calloway,  Paul 


Cann,  Marie 
Childress,  John  W. 
Clark,  Ina 
Davis,  Mildred 
Farrell,  Lawrence  I. 
Fisher,  Lorena 
Groves,  Mary 
Gum,  Edith 
Gwinn,  W.  L. 
Heavilon,  Daisy 
Hutchison,  Ethel 
Johnson,  Rosa 
Long,   Bessie 
Meneely,  Harmon 
Morris,  Lowell 
Norris,  Hortense 
Pitman,  Dorsey 
Reigle,  Fay 
Robison,  Adeline 
Roush,  Pansy 
Scheirer,  Mary 
Sheets,  Fred 
Terrill,  Fay 
Thomas,  Elgie 
Thompson,  Frances 
Thompson,  Myrtle 
Van   Sickle,   Robert 
Williams,  Edith 
Wood,  J.  V. 
Zerbe,  Fern  R. 
Zerfas,  Roxie        * 

Frankfort   City  School* 

Armstrong,  Ottie 
Aughe,  Martha 
Axtell,  Lula 
Bach,  Frieda 
Baker,  Alta 
Baker,  Annis 
Bond,  Kathryn 
Campbell,  Gladys 
Campbell,  Hattie 
Carmichael,  Vernal 
Carmichael,  Mrs.  Vernal 
Carter,  Mary 
Carver,  Lucy 
Clark,  Huldah 
Clark,  Marjorie 
Clayton,  C.  L. 
Coapstick,  P.  T. 
Cochran,  Grace 
Corbin,  Glen  E. 
Crouch,  Lena 
Davis,  James  G. 
Davis,  Myrtle 
Deer,  Waneta 
Denton,  Blanche 
Elliott,  Marguerite 
Emery,   Charles 
Gaskill,  Etta 
Hamilton,  J.  W. 
Heaton,  Hazel  D. 
Heaton,  Ruby  G. 
Harvey,  Mary 
Hoppes,  Madge 
Hough,    W.    R.,    Supt. 
Howard,  Katherine 
Hunt,  Mary 
Jones,  Edna 
Katterhenry,  H.  S. 
Kelleher,  Marie 
Kiser,  Mabel 
Kyger,  S.  P. 
Lackey,  Lena 
Lee,  Josephine 
Lee,  Ruth 
Long,  Nettie 
Louthian,  Nel  Salt 
McClure,  Chas.  H. 
McClure,  Lillian  K. 
McKibben,  L.  O. 
Merrill,  Carrie 
Moss,  Julia 


Muller,  Flora 
Muller,  Verna 
Nixon,  Inez 
Oliphant,  Mary 
Pence,  Helen 
Price,  Ethel 
Redick,  Chas.  B. 
Smith,  Lois 
Tansey,  Olga 
Turley,  Maude 
Tyson,   Bertha 
Vanderburg,  Marie 
Van  Nuys,  Grace 
Van  Sickle,  Pauline 
Walk,  Anna  M. 
Ward,  Pearl 
Ziebarth,  Bertha 

Kempton 

Little,  Virgie 
Robinson,  Jesse  C. 

Kirklin 

Amos,  Everett 
Amos,  Helen 
Bowers,  Ho 
Bowman,  Claude  W. 
Bowman,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Cast,  Lulia 
Christie,  Delia 
Currie,  George 
Hamm,  Altona 
Hart,  Wesley  W. 
Hiatt,  Amos  L. 
Hodge,  John  C. 
King,  William  E. 
Kiphart,  Celia 
McKinney,  I.  R. 
McKinsey,  Edith 
Myres,  Lillie 
Neeves,  Glenn  N. 
Sharp,  Zerna 
Stowers,  Carrie 
Stowers,  Truman 

Michigantown 

Avery.  Kashner 
Beabout,  Estel  P. 
Beck,  Olga 
Bond,  Arthur  E. 
Deihl,  Katie 
Emily,  Wilma  L. 
Hale,  Edith 
Heaton,  Mary  E. 
Perrell,  Sarah 
Pruitt,  Grace  M. 
Reed,   Bryan 
Thomas,  William  G. 
Unger,  Ruth 
Wood,  Adeline 
Wood,  Waldo 

Moran 

Bates,  Bertha  L. 

Mulberry 

Davis,  Lora  Mae 
Eichinger,  Elnora 
Hawkins,  Chas.  L. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Hendrickson,  Hugh 
Kenworthy,   Ruth 
Maple,  Glen 
Mock,  Albert 
Weidner,   Luciie 
White,  Mary  E. 
Zerkel,  Martin  L. 
Zerkel,  Mrs.  M.  L. 

North  Manchester 

Smith,  Eunice 
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Rossville 

IJCrouse,  James  R. 
IJDavidson,  John  B. 
HGwinn,  Ethel 
UHufford,  Ethel 
RHufford,  J.  J. 

jlrick,   Simon  H. 
Iffrwin,  Flossie 
IJKuhns,  Lucile 
[JLatshaw,  Bernice 
llL.ee,  Harvey  G. 

McGill,   Lucile 
[McGill,  John 
IMikesell,  Walter 

Russiaville 

IjCarter,  Patrick  H. 
mVhiteman,  Dorothy 

Scircleville 
|fk.mos,   Blanche 
Carson,  Muriel 
jPunn,  Dorothy 
|Cooprider,  J.  L. 
Cones,   Charles  C. 
[McCarty,  Frances 
Iploughe,  Louis 
pcircle,  Roy 

Sedalia 

Tones,  Lewis  A. 
VTagart,   Lelia 

Sheridan 

jbarmack,  George  F. 

Thorntown 

fetrange,  Pauline 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

English 
IBeals,  S.  A. 

McCormick,  T.  A. 
j?aylor,  Nellie  A. 
foney,   H.   W.,    Co.    Supt. 

Marengo 

Bobhitt,  Archie 
tJraden,  Nonie 
(Coleman,  Grace 
Eddleman,  Edna 
fiould,  Jessie 
Iforter,  Gladys 
[Stone,  E.  E. 

Milltown 

kdams,  Frances 
ICarter,  Rebecca 
Lrecelius,  Elmore 
jferguson,  J.  O. 
[Ferguson,  Ed 
Bones,  Lyla 
li^emmon,  Eugenia 
[jlcMichael,  Eulalah 
IttcPheeters,  Anna 
[Peters,  J.  Ed 

Leavenworth 

[rower,  Harold 

Patoka* 

Mloery,  Pearl 
Itiesen,  Alma 

DAVIESS  COUNTY 
Alfordsville 

libel,  Lester  M. 
Kuebelt,  A.  O. 


Cannelburg 

Arvin,  Minnie  E. 
Harris,  Ralph  W. 
O'Donaghue,  Maggie 
Williams,  Regia 

Elnora 

Irwin,  Hazel 
Arford,  Francel 
Burroughs,  Ruth 
Cunningham,    George   A. 
Hollenbach,  H.  L. 
Hollenbach,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Johnson,  Neva 
Malone,  Albert 
Myers,  C.  Will 
Park,  Edith 
Pershing,  A.  E. 
Skomp,  Liza 
Smiley,  Mildred 
Smith,  Mrs.  Cora  N. 
Smith,  Fay  Wilson 
Elmore,  Bernice 

Loogootee* 

Doyl,  J.  Curtis 
Hopkins,  Ade 
Hopkins,  Burnadette 
O'Connor,  Nora 
Dages,   Omer 
Smith,  Marie 

Montgomery 

Bradley,  Maggie 
Chappell,  Eunice 
Clements,  Leo  P. 
Cosgrove,  Joseph 
Doyle,  Helena 
Hart,  Margaret  M. 
Keller,  Bessie 
Matthews,  Agnes 
McKasson,  Edith 
Parsons,  Lola 
Parsons,  Lucretia 
Smith,  Hazel 
Smith,  Stella 
Williams,  Essel 

Odon 

Asdell,  Fonnie 
Breden,  Nelle 
Childress,  Leslie  A. 
Connell,  Hildred 
Crane,  Ray 
Cunningham,  Clyde 
Dearmin,  Dorothy 
Freed,  Cline 
Hanna,  Ida 
Harmon,  Kathryn 
Ketchem,  Britta 
Ledgerwood,  Ava 
Mumaw,    Henry    C. 
Nichols,  Ruth 
O'Dell,  Famie 
Seneff,  Amy 
Trueblood,  W.  E. 
Wadsworth,  Arnie 
York,  Dora  M. 

Plainville 

Allen,  Josephine 
Booker,   Beatrice 
Bugher,  Nelson 
Carter,  D.  H. 
Denny,  Dorlis  V. 
Denny,  Frank 
Denny,  E.  Rankin 
Edwards,  Grace 
Ferguson,  F.  K. 
Ferguson,  Helen    (Downs) 
Gentry,  lone 
Heithecker,  Albert 
Hert,  Elizabeth 


Hindman,  Glenn 
Mattingly,  Mary 
Metheny,   Ruth 
Nelson,  Esther 
Posey,   Charles  J. 
Posey,  Elmer 
Shirley,  Lois 
Thompson,   Edith  K. 
Vance,  Marie  S. 
Williams,   George  E. 

Washington 

Abbott,   Clara 
Allen,  Hamlet 
Auberry,  Edna 
Berry,  Anna 
Berry,  Etta 
Brooks,  Daisy 
Brooks,  Hazel 
Brown,  Agatha 
Burch,  Ernest 
Carnahan,   Sidney 
Carnahan,  W.  H. 
Coan,  Jane 
Colbert,  Mary 
Dobbyn,  Fred 
Donaldson,  Irene 
Gharst,  Eliza 
Greenwood,  Hazel 
Griffith,  Helen 
Hunter,  Essie 
Lahr,  Herbert  G. 
Kehoe,  Helen 
McCafferty,  Irene 
Mendenhall,  Hazel 
Palmer,  Helen 
Schuck,  Marie 
Smith,  Dorris 
Tomey,  Zelma 
Vest,  Delpha 
Williams,  Edna  E. 

Washington    City    Schools 

Bergdoll,  Lulu 
Bonham,  Inez 
Brown,  Bessie 
Bunting,  Ada 
Carnahan,  W.  H. 
Coan,  Mabel 
Colbert,  Amanda 
Colbert,  Susie 
Cook,  Harriet 
Cottingham,  Edith 
Culbertson,  Frances 
Donahue,  Ella 
Dosch,  Alma 
Feagana,  Mary 
Foster,  James  A. 
Fulkerson,  A.  O. 
Greenwood,  Carrie 
Harrod,  Dully 
Harward,  Mary 
Hunter,  Harry 
Ingersoll,  Selma 
Jones,  Elsie 
Jones,  Miriam 
Kauffman,  Margaret 
King,  Edna 
Lahr,  Herbert 
Murphy,  Clara  M. 
McCafferty,  Grace 
McCafferty,   Stella 
McCracken,  O.  M. 
O'Donald,   Beryl 
Osmon,  F.  F. 
Robinson,  May 
Rouse,   Stella 
Routt,  Bertha 
Routt,  Lester 
Sanford,  Josephine 
Shirley,  Mary 
Simuel,   Shellie 
Spitz,  Irene 
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Stepleton,  Grace 
Vanarsdale,  Etha 
Waite,  Margaret 
Wright,  Mary 
Wood,  Virginia 
Yenne,  Myrtle 
Tirey,   R.   N.,   Supt. 

DEARBORN  COUNTY 
Aurora 

Burlingame,  Olive  D. 
Cross,  James 
Johnston,  Clara 
Johnston,  Laura 
Mittermaier,   Gertrude 
Smith,  Edna 

Aurora    City   Teachers 

Baker,  Jeannette 
Cottingham,  Ordel 
Driver,  Hal  E. 
Dean,  Anna 
DuChemin,  Elizabeth 
Dienhart,  Gertrude 
Goodrich,  Minnie 
Garner,  Belle 
Hannah,  Addie 
Hasgill,  R.  N. 
Houston,    J.    R.,    Supt. 
Kerr,  Emeline 
Kemp,  Lulu 
Maloney,  Elizabeth 
Miller,  Hattie 
Miller,  Irene 
Madison,  Mrs.  C. 
Potter,  Edward 
Suter,  Anna 
Sowers,  Bertha 
Severin,  Huldah 
Trinkle,  Calla 
Turner,  Mabel 
Taylor,  Emma 
Unthank,  Gertrude 
Ward,  Ada 

Dillsboro 
Housmyer,  Eva 
Housmyer,  Miriam 

Guilford 

Lutz,  Ernest 
McMullen,  Francis 
Piatt,  Marie 
Terrill,  Alice 

Harrison,  Ohio 

Guard,  Arthur 
Hansell,  Amy 
Medd,  Albert 

Lawrenceburg 

Cole,   George   C,    Co.   Supt. 

Dorn,  Alba 

Ives,  Dwight  H. 

Purnell,  Nellie 

Riddle,  Jesse  W.,  Supt. 

Woollen,  Harriet  M. 

Logan 

McClure,   Shirley 

Moores  Hill 
Beckett,  Reba 
Blodgett,  H.  T. 
Roof,  Martin  W. 

Sunman 

Garrigues,  Meda 

DECATUR  COUNTY 
Burney 

Tompson,  Burney 


Greensburg 

Armstrong,  Mary  Edna 
Armstrong,  Winifred 
Arnold,  Alice 
Bass,  Fred  C. 
Baronowsky,  F.  J. 
Blaydes,  Edith 
Braden,  Elsie 
Brown,  Ella 
Brown,  Ethel 
Brown,   Lettie 
Brunton,  Mabel 
Carr,  Jerome 
Clifton,  Charles  H. 
Cline,  Anna 
Crawley,  Grace  M. 
Crawley,  J.  R.,  Supt. 
Dixon,  Maude 
Doles,  Gladys 
Dugan,  Clarence 
Edwards,  Ira 
Ehrhardt,  Mary 
Elliott,  Josephine 
Faris,  Violet  M. 
Fisher,  E.  L. 
Fisher,  Ethel  M. 
Fleetwood,  Gladys 
Fleming,  Mary  Hacker 
Ford,  D.  R. 
French,  Catherine 
Funk,  Fifine 
Galbraith,  G.  W. 
Galloway,  Cecilia 
Gibson,  Elwin 
Gilchrist,  Lois 
Gookins,  Mildred 
Griffith,  Elbert 
Hamilton,  Isabelle 
Hargitt,  Kathryn 
Hern,  Lennie 
Hern,  Raymond 
Holland,  Martha 
Honey,  Charles 
Hooten,  Helen 
Huber,  Paul 
Hurst,  Flora 
Johnson,  Fannie 
Jones,  E.  B. 
Jones,  Minnie 
King,  Stella 
Kroft,  Dorothy 
Latham,  Edith 
Laws,  Jessie 
Sister,  Leonissa 
Linville,  Mary 
Lockwood,  Luther  A. 
Lock  wood,  Louise 
Loyd,  Erna 
Maddy,  Flem  L. 
Manuel,  Dewey 
Martin,  Ira 
Martin,  Janie 
Martin,  Mary  E. 
Metz,  Marguerite 
Meyer,  Fred  J.  C. 
Meyer,  Herman 
Meyer,  Loretta 
Miers,  Bess 
Miers,  Opal 
Moor,  Stella 
Munns,  Iris 
McCammon,  Robert 
McCullough,  Oran 
Nelson,  Ruth 
O'Day,  Lillie  M. 
Ogden,  Maude 
Parmer,  Mamie 
Phillips,  Ruth 
Pickett,  Hale 
Redington,  Leone 
Rodgers,  Cordelia 
Rork,  Florence 


Rutherford,  Irene 
Scripture,  Grace 
Seal,  Edna  B. 
Showers,  Henry 
Skillman,  Ethel 
Spencer,  Zula 
Spillman,  Nellie 
Tansey,  Leni 
Tarplee,  Susan 
Taylor,  Florence 
Thurston,  Ruby 
Towler,  Audrey 
Turner,  A.  R. 
Updike,  Mabel 
Walker,  Gertrude 
Watkins,  Erma 
Wheeler,  Floyd 
Wilkins,  Bertha 
Williams,  Mabel 
Wilson,  Anna 
Wilson,  H.  H. 
Young,  Lucy 
Zetterberg,  Clifford 
Zetterberg,  Edward 

Greensburg  City  Schools 

Alexander,  Mabel 
All,  C.  R. 
Applegate,  Milly 
Battin,  Estle 
Beem,  Dorothy 
Brown,  Clara 
Caldwell,  Irene 
Clemons,  Mabel 
Crawford,  Ethel 
Doles,  Nelle 
Donnell,  Bessie 
Drane,  Edith 
Duhme,  Elizabeth 
Graham,  Hazel 
Gordon,  Lutie 
Groenier,  Margaret 
Harrison,  Martha 
Jerman,  Elmer  C,  Supt. 
Kennedy,  Stella 
Leach,  Myrtle 
Lowe,  Eleanor 
Lugenbell,  Rebecca 
McAllister,  R. 
McCracken,  A.  W. 
McGavran,  Grace 
McGraw,  Alva 
Nation,  Mary 
Perry,  Mae 
Rankin,  Margaret 
Ray,  J.  W. 
Redington,  Jessie 
Rosenmund,  Frieda 
Smith,  Reba 
Siling,  Dorothy 
Stone,  Nettie 
Templeton,  Anna 
Wiley,  Everett  , 
Zetterberg,  William 

Letts 
Tucker,  V.  F. 

New  Point 
Humphrey,  Bernie 
Westport 
Sherman,  Emma 

DE  KALB  COUNTY 
Auburn 

Baxter,  Helen  E. 
Reed,  Ida 

Auburn  City  Schools 

Armstrong,  Maude 
Farley,  Frances 
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HoneSS,  Edith 
Hornaday,  Charles 
Jones,  Alva 
McKenney,  H.  L. 
Mulvey,  Mary 
Pyle,  Goldye 
Vermilion,  Hazel 
Youngblood,    G.    W.,    Supt. 
Dowell,  Audry 
Seiler,  Bonnie 
Bailey,  B.  L. 
Baxter,  Helen 
Berry,  Eugenia 
Bryant,  Josephine 
Casper,  I.  M. 
Carper,  Hugh 
Clark,  Mary 
Dawson,  Carol 
'Green,  Ruth 
Hebel,  Lucile 
Kingsberi-y,  Pauline 
Kinsey,  Lulu 
Magginis,  Dellah 
Pfaff,  Lida 
Pfaff,  Lovina 
Reed,  Alice 
Rowland,  Dorothy 
Sloffer,  Gladys 
Teeters,  Lydia 

Ashley 

Hanselman,  Mildred 
Holtz,  Ashley 
Maxwell,  Roy  E. 
Sweigert,  B.  A. 
Turner,  Loie  E. 
Wood,  Orpha  O. 


Butler 


Day,  E.  E. 


Corunna 

Gorrell,  Gay 

Garrett 

Carroll,  George  C. 
Denison,  Pearl 

St.  Joe 

Bashelier,  Edna  M. 
Brown,  Ella  B. 
Chapman,  Frank  W. 
Karn,  Gladys 
Kinsey,  Harry  C. 

Spencerville 

Lawhead,  Olpha 
Horn,  Zona  L. 
Thornburgh,   Bertha  May 
Nelson,  J.  C. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  J.  C. 

Waterloo 

Kroft,  Mildred 
Leininger,  Ida 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 
Albany 

Bell,  W.  V. 
Bell,  Mrs.  W.  V. 
Bell,  Marie 
Fewell,  Cecil 
Hoppes,  Agnes 
Jones,  Reba 
Lewis,   Lillian 
Life,   Mary 
Larrick,  Lois 
McNary,  Hazel 
Pierce,  Gladys 
Powers.  Laura 


Cowan 

Bowers,   Lillian 
Dakin,  Glenda 
Kirp,  M.  L. 
Powers,  G.   C. 

Daleville 

Brandon,  Marguerite 
Betterton,  Elizabeth 
Cox,  B.  M. 
Fenwick,  Ida  B. 
Funkhouser,   Clyde 
Ringham,  R.  F. 
Shirley,  Wilbur 
Spangler,  Crevia 
Swanger,  Merle 

DeSoto 
Lochmuller,  G.  E. 

Eaton 
Beeson,  B.  P. 
Burt,  Nola 
Black,  Donna 
Brenneman,  Mary 
Brandt,  Besse 
Cochran,  Esta 
Frazee,  Ruth 
Dragstrem,  James  H. 
Markle,  Edith 
Shierling,  M.  P. 
Smith,  Susan 
Snider,  R.  Nelson 
Younce,  Geneva 

Gaston 

Alexander,  Arthur 
Gill,  Vetha 
Leach,  Ruth 
Maxam,  C.  R. 
Miller,  Faith 
Miller,  Hazel 
Miller,  Naomi 
Miller,  Veda 
Robertson,  Mary 
Templin,  Arthur 
Wells,  Dorothy 
Wills,  Bessie 

Middletown* 

Lane,  Mildred 
McPhetters,  Anna 
Mitchell,  Halcyon 

Muncie 

Aspy,  W.  W. 
Benton,  Marie 
Benedum,  Mary  B. 
Baldwin,  Ruth 
Black,   E.  J.,   Co.    Supt. 
Brown,  Starr 
Brunger,  Emma 
Brammer,  Nellie 
Covalt,  Eva 
Cummings,  Bessie 
Crow,  Maude  D. 
Chaney,  Ruth 
Christy,  Erma  B. 
Callahan,  Grant 
Crist,  Bessie  O. 
Conger,  Claire 
Deputy,  Frances 
Foreman,  Helen 
Furst,  Oral 
Gantz,  R.  A. 
Gibson,  J.  W. 
Gessell,  Mary 
Heil,  Ella 
Hinshaw,  Estella 
Hottinger,  Norma 
Hukill,  Marguerite 


Hines,  Bessie 
Knotts,  Lucile 
Knox,  Lela 
Knox,  Eula 
Kuhner,  Emma 
Lambert,  Marian 
Lamb,  Jeannette 
Ludwig,  Elma 
Lykins,   Chas.  E. 
Mansfield,  Veda 
Miller,  Jenness 
Morrison,  Nellie 
Moore,  Helen 
Murray,  M.   B. 
Newton,  Duane 
O'Bannon,  M.  N. 
Oler,  Edith 
Pittinger,  J.   O. 
Phillips,  Cora 
Pressler,  M.  S. 
Reeves,   Gladys 
Reeves,  Edith 
Russey,  Cornie 
Rutledge,  W.  F. 
Rees,  Basil 
Shepard,  J.  S. 
Swearingen,  Marguerite 
Scott,  Jesse 
Staley,  Gladys  H. 
Shoemaker,  Katherine 
Wood,  Josephine 
Wilhelm,  Opal 
Warfel,  Lola  M. 
Yeager,  Edgar 
Siegler,  Edna 
Warfel,  Grace 

Muncie  City  Schools 
High  School 

Anthony,  Harvey  M. 
Applegate,   Lucy 
Beeman,  Mary 
Bernard,  Laura  M. 
Bilby,  Flora  A. 
Blair,  Hannah 
Boyle,  Ethel 
Brown,   Glen  D. 
Burmaster,  Rosa 
Calvert,  T.  B. 
Cammack,  Emma 
Clevenger,  Josephine 
Courtney,  Ola 
De   Bolt,   Helen 
Fitzgibbon,  T.   F.,   Supt. 
Ford,  Mary  Jones 
Fortney,  Harry 
Gast,  H.  C. 
Guthrie,  Louise 
Hardman,  Verne 
Hilling,  Mary  C. 
Houtz,  Ellen 
Hunter,  Clarena 
Ivins,  Martha  I. 
Jamieson,  Charline 
Jones,  June 
Kibele,  Mary 
Lentz,  Florence 
Lingeman,  R.  S. 
MacFarland,  Alice 
McConnell,  Marian 
Nay,  Susan  B. 
Pierce,  Wesley  C. 
Riekeberg,  Maurice 
Roop,  Edna  C. 
Scotten,  Gretchen 
Smart,  Ruth  M. 
Starbuck,  Maude 
Stone,  David  R. 
Turner,  Lorene 
Waite,  Laura  E. 
Ward,  Jessie  L. 
Weybright,  Iva 
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Wilson,  Mary  E. 
Winger,  J.  Oscar 

Grade  Schools 

Baker,  Lora 
Denney,  Hannah 
Griffith,  Mary 
Harrer,  Tillie  E. 
Hunt,  Webb 
Jones,  Helen 
Neele,  Lucile 
Newman,  Pearl 
Pierce,   Cora  B. 
Reeves,  Portia 
Underwood,  Maude 
Bradbury,  Nora  L. 
Bruner,  Louise 
Doud,  Kate  T. 
Easton,  Hazel 
Engle,  India 
Flaherty,  Margaret 
Heady,  Elizabeth 
Hunt,  Pauline 
Ging,  Anna 
Martin,   L.   S. 
Mason,  Lydia 
Mattox,   Lavone 
Nay,  Lutie  A. 
Potter,  LaVerna 
Stewart,  Emma 
Helvie,   Caroline 
Keever,  Eva 
Isanogel,   Louise 
Osborne,   Lucy 
Pittenger,  W.  P. 
Baird,  Lee  O. 
Bayless,   Katherine  K. 
Garret,  Hazel 
Hall,  Florence 
Keys,  Marie 
King,  Jennie 
Lowe,  Grace  D. 
Irvin,   Saloma 
Thompson,    Mrs.    R.    M. 
Carey,  Louise 
Cramer,  Alice 
George,  May 
Johnson,  Nellie  F. 
Kennedy,  Margaret 
Meeks,  Grace 
Stewart,  Alice 
Turner,   Belle 
Williams,  Myrtle   C. 
Bradbury,  Jane  B. 
Casey,  Mary 
Elrod,  Edith 
Fortney,  Mabel 
Griffith,  Minnie  R. 
Hetherington,  Emma 
Kealy,  Catherine  E. 
Kidwell,  Gladys 
Lyons,  H.  Julia 
Morgan,  Ethel 
Oyler,  LaRhue 
Tompkins,   Edith 
Austin,  Grace 
Black,   Fern 
Bradbury,  Jessie  S. 
Emerson,  Mrs.  Warren 
Goodin,  Emma  B. 
Gruver,  Naomi 
Larkin,  Ruth 
McWilliams,  Izelia 
Overpeck,  Garnet 
Weimer,  Luella 
White,  Ethel 
Fay,  Margaret 
Knott,  Will  H. 
Miller,  Bertha 
Roeger,  Marguerite 
Scott,  Sylvia 
Smith,  Margaret 
Weber,  Henry 


Aspy,  Elizabeth 
Beck,  Hazel 
Brandt,  Ida 
Brown,  Hubert 
Cady,  Mildred 
Miller,  A.  E. 
Mitchell,  Mary 
Boomer,  Frances 
Brandon,  Ava  M. 
Brooker,  Edith 
Browne,  Minnie  B. 
Hoover,  Emma  D. 
Isanogel,  Nellie 
Kepley,  Ethelyn 
Roush,   Charles 
Sills,  Mary 
Williams,  Marie  E. 
Brass,  Mary 
Deerhake,  Elizabeth 
Broyles,  Helen 
Hutzel,  Elizabeth 
Lyons,  Margaret 
Massey,  Nelle 
Mitchell,   Gertrude  R. 
Mitchell,   Grace  Fern 
Mitchell,   Lillian 
McVicker,   Bessie 
Moreland,  Florence 
Morrow,  Irvin  L. 
Moore,  Alice 
Nold,  Mabel  E. 
Olin,  Anna 
Oyler,  Ethel  M. 
Pavey,  Mary 
Scatterfield,  S.  D. 
Schaffer,  Elizabeth 
Shafer,  Kirby 
Sudbury,  Nelly  H. 
Thomas,  Glen 
Williams,  Elizabeth 
Brokaw,  Velma 
Chaney,   Ruth 
Duvall,  Lois 
Grissom,  Adlai 
Hill,   Cora 
Howell,  Hazel 
Keggerris,  Harry  H. 
Kelvie,  Ella 
Kiger,  Emma 
Kirkby,  Marjory 
Lanning,  H.  O. 
McLean,  Irene 
Michael,  Maude 
Moffitt,  Mabel 
Peacock,  Clifford 
Scott,  Jesse 
Simmons,  Ruth 
Stewart,  Mary 
Thompson,  Roger 
Wheeldon,  Adah  L. 
Whitney,  Amelia 
Yates,  James 

Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  Eastern  Division, 
Muncie,  Ind. 

Breitwieser,  Thomas  J. 
Christie,   Otto  B. 
Clippinger,  Erie  E. 
Baker,  Viletta  E. 
Jennings,  Elsa 
Lynch,  William  O. 
Moore,   Benjamin  F. 
Rhoads,  John  W. 
Sink,  Orville  E. 
Smith,  Nina  B. 
Studebaker,  Mark  E. 
Whitcomb,  Ruth 

Oakville 

Holsinger,  Mildred 
Rhoton,  Audrey 


Parker 

Brown,  Nola 
Tharp,  Mable 

Pendleton* 

Williamson,  Thelma 

Selma 
Barrows,  Hazel 
Clark,  Lloyd  H. 
Clark,  Mrs.   L.  H. 
Elabarger,  A.  L. 
Fenwick,  Arden 
Guthrei,  Jessie 
Greenwalt,  Mable 
Hausknecht,  Lela 
Jones,  Ruth 
Jones,  Ruby 
Murray,  Georgia 
Saffer,  Lois 
Smith,  Ruth 
Williams,  Mary 

Shirley 

Reed,  Margaret 

Westfield 
Metsker,  Gertrude 

Yorktown 

Fenwick,  Lucile 
Frampton,  Kate 
Hofherr,  Grace 
Jernegan,  Maude 
Park,  Frank  T. 
Ritchie,  Earland 
Shroyer,  Webster 
Stout,  Bruce 
Taylor,  Edith  S. 
Watson,  Laura 
Warfel,  W.  T. 
Wiggerly,  Lulu  M. 

DUBOIS  COUNTY 
Biidseye 

Cummins,  James 
Grant,  Dewey 
Mitchel,  Edith 
Owens,  W.  B. 
Tucker,  Mack 
Williams,  Riva 

Huntingburg 
Hutchison,  N.  F. 

Ireland 
Rose,  Helen 

Jasper 

Eckert,  Mary  L.  J 

Eckert,  Robert  E.,    Co.   Supt. 
Wilson,   Margaret   A.,    Supt. 
Ziegler,  John  M. 

ELKHART  COUNTY 

Bristol 

Rust,  Isabel  R. 
Pletcher,   Clifford  A. 

Elkhart   City  Schools 

Kelly,  B.  W. 
Wiggars,  W.  A.,  Supt. 

Goshen 

Fisher,  John  J. 
Heb,  LaFayette  M. 
Martin,  Martha 
Weaver,  A.   E.,   Co.   Supt. 

Goshen  City  Schools 

Abbett,  Roscoe 
Alley,  Mary 
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Balyeat,  Wilma 
Barlow,  Luella 
Bartlemay,   Cora 
Berlin,  Flossa 
Berry,  Florence 
Biggs,  Mary 
Binford,  Virgil 
Bivins,  Mary 
Books,  Mildred 
Bowlus,  Genevieve 
Coble,  Myrtle 
Deniston,   Bonnie 
Dugdale,  Elizabeth 
Galentine,  Grace 
Gilbert,  Idah 
Hoover,  Mildred 
Kurtz,  J.  M. 
McDaniel,  Elva 
Fletcher,  William 
Semans,  Esther 
Sims,  Lotta 
Snodgrass,  James 
Stutz,  Frances 
Starr,  Martha 
Thompson,  Fern 
Vanderveer,  Helen 
Veatch,  Harry 
Welty,  Samuel  H. 
Wilkinson,    James,    Supt. 
Wheelor,  W.  H. 
Woodford,  Donnita 
Zeigler,  Hazel 

Middlebury 
Fike,  J.  H. 
Griner,  Mertie  L. 
Lehman,  Othny 
Messner,  Viola 
Turner,  Helen  L. 
Wilson,    Margaret,    Supt. 
Zimmerman,  Madie 

Nappanee 
Beyler,  O.  L. 
Brown,   Bessie 
Brown,  Luther 
Frazier,  Lois 
Gentzhorn,  Beatrice 
Graham,  Eva 
Gump,  Effie 
Johnson,  Edith 
Kolbe,  Klare 
Lehman,  Bernice 
McCoy,  Ruth 
Miller,  Chas.  F.,  Supt. 
Miller,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Roose,  Galen 
Roose,  Mrs.  Galen 
Stump,  Margaret 
Williamson,   Cora 
Yoder,  Wilma 
Stouder,  Irene 

Wakarusa 

Blocher,  Mary  S. 
Kinsley,  Mae 
Rhenbottom,  Emma 
Searer,  Esther 
Sunthimer,   C.  E. 
Strope,  Edward  A. 
Werntz,  Malinda 
Witmer,  Martha 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 
Bentonville 

Freeman,   Mrs.    Chas. 
Hall,  Alfred 
Miller,  Ella 

Brownsville 

Geise,   Bertha  D. 
Ranck.  G.  G. 


Connersville 

Brattain,   Laura  L. 
Bardelmeier,    J.    E. 
Bardelmeier,    Mrs.   J.    E. 
Carter,  Jennie 
Custer,  Anna 
Dailey,  Mary  A. 
Davis,  Ruth 
Elliott,  Mazie 
Ferrier,  Genevieve 
Grey,  Anna  S. 
Guard,  Florence 
Hart,  Isadora 
Jones,  Chester  A. 
Kerr,  Hope 
Kirtley,  Florence 
Kirtley,  Lillian 
Lines,    Earl,    Co.    Supt. 
Maze,  Ruby 
Merrill,  Isa 
Moffet,  Louise 
Moore,  Mazie 
O'Brien,  Mary  C. 
Powell,  Irene 
Stockdale,  Osa 
Trusler,   C.  L. 
Utter,  Marie 
Wiggins,  Lulu 

Connersville    City   Schools 
High  School 

Ashworth,  Ruth 
Carter,  Ethel 
Case,  Everett 
Davis,  Hazel 
Erwin,  Mabel  D. 
Fisher,  Russell  W. 
Glockzin,  A.  A. 
Humke,  H.  L. 
Lemmon,  Inez 
McGaffic,  Orlando 
Moore,  Eber  L. 
Parkins,  Ivan  W. 
Rickert,    E.   L.,    Supt. 
Rieman,  Mary 
Rosemund,   Ellen   G. 
Sanders,   W.   F.   L. 
Scheidt,    Bertha  D. 
Scott,  Pearl  V. 
Siebenthal,  Nola 
Sutton,  Cora 
Torr,  Minnie 
Warmoth,  Roy 
Wilkinson,  Gertrude 

Grade  Schools 

Ainsley,  Mildred 
Bottles,  Ida 
Carlos,  Kathleen 
Connell,  Margaret 
Crane,  Mary 
Friedgen,  Elizabeth 
Gamble,  Mattie 
Gilbert,  Edna 
Goddard,  Laura 
Hawkins,  Elizabeth 
Higgs,  Blanche 
Hull,  Susan 
Jacot,  D.  W. 
Koch,  Ruth 
Lucas,   Carrie 
Merritt,  May 
Moxley,  Mae 
Moon,  Glen 
Neff,  Bessie 
Pierson,    S.   B. 
Procter,  Sue 
Risk,  Rema 
Slater,  D.  W. 
Turrell,  Elizabeth 
White,  Nellie 
Williams,  Harriet 


Dublin 

Champ,  Oda  B. 

Everton 

Sims,  Robert 

Falmouth 

Darnell,  Elmer 
Durrenberger,  Jane 
Jeffrey,  Ernest 
Lockhart,  Vina 

Glenwood 

Bowen,   Lela 
Cameron,  William 
French,  Elsie  G. 
George,  Edith 
Morris,  Roland 
Outland,  E.  L. 
Riegel,   Mrs.   F.   E. 

Milton 

Kellam,   Cora 

Richmond* 

Pogue,  Marie 

Rushville* 

Hunt,  Marjorie 

FLOYD  COUNTY 
Borden* 

McGuirk,  Frank  H. 
McGuirk,  Vivian  A. 

Georgetown 

Palmer,  Bertha 

New  Albany 
Barger,  Edna 
Beers,  Katherine 
Beers,  Mary 
Byfield,  Marvel 
Clay,  Jessie 
Deeble,  Hattie 
Groh,  Ada 
Jones,  Jessie 
Kahl,  Edwin 
Leist,  Victorine 
Matheny,  Eva 
Montgomery,  Ruth 
Penick,  Vivian 
Petery,  Kate 
Richards,  C.  E. 
Scott,    Glenn   V.,    Co.    Supt. 
Watts,  Wilbur 
Thomas,  Millie 
Welborn,  Jessie 
Wolf,  Amelia 
Sutter,  George  J. 

FOUNTAIN  COUNTY 
Attica 

Burk,  Margaret 
Dinwiddie,  Kate  I. 
Dalton,  Merline 
Glen,  Mamie 
Hiigel,  Mattie 
Zink,  Angie 

Attica   City   Schools 

Adams,    Shelby   C. 
Baker,  May  R. 
Baker,  Elsie  T. 
Baker,  Vera 
Campbell,   Kathleen 
Carithers,  Nelle 
Coffman,    Jennie    L. 
Green,  Alice  A. 
Hankins,  S.  I. 
Harbaugh,  Carrie 
Hatton,  Inez 
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Lyons,  Esther  C. 
Martin,  Robert  A. 
Mullinix,   W.   F.,    Supt. 
Ohaver,  Mildred 
Peacock,   Mary   E. 
Peck,   Florence   G. 
Reed,   Nayne  B. 
Reed,  L.  Goldie 
Robinson,   Maude  M. 
Sutton,  Helena 
Waldrip,    Enid    L. 
Wible,   Clara  R. 
Wyse,    Rosetta  M. 

Cates 
Babb,   John   D. 
Suttles,  Katie 
Thomas,   C.   E. 

Covington 

Cambell,  Georgia 

Denten,  Charles 

DeHaven,  Jessie 

Fox,  Ruby 

Hodges,  Gertrude 

Jarred,  Mildred 

Lucas,   Claude 

Patterson,  Gladys 

Patterson,  Hazel 

Rodgers,   Alma  D. 

Sowers,   Ada 

Waggoner,  Bulah 

Waldrip,   Guy  A.,    Co.   Supt. 

Ward,  Elizabeth 

Covington    City    Schools 

Adamson,  Ruth 
Belles,  Charles 
Bender,  Fronia 
Bulleit,  J.  Frank 
Coffeen,  Ollive 
Coffing,  Martha 
Coombs,  Beatrice 
Ellmore,  Ruth 
Foster,  Alta  Mary 
Leist,   D.   E.,    Supt. 
Lemp,    Ada   Nanette 
Meehan,    Agnes   E. 
McComas,  Ruth 
Millikan,  Mabel 
Rogers,  Alma  B. 
Smith,  Blanche 
Vyse,  Ethel 
Yerkes,   Louise 

Hillsboro 

Allen,  Helen 
Dunwoody,  Margaret 
Fox,  Crawford 
Lathrope,  Florence 
Lucas,   Elsie 
Merrill,  R.  D. 
Myer,  Earl 
Parker,  Mabel 
Puckett,  Elva 
Perry,  Elanor 
Perry,  Margery 
Thomas,   Chauncey 
Taylor,  Frances 
Wyand,  Ralph 

Kingman 
Baker,  Lloyd 
Butcher,  Owen 
Best,  Jennie 
Deck,  Elsie 
Fleisher,  Helen 
Little,   Goldie 
Mullinnix,  Mary 
Mulvahill,  Pearl 
Rennick,  Glee 
Sanders,   V.   H. 
Sowers,   Gordon 


Mellott 

Black,  Leolia 
Fretz,  Alma 
Little,  W.  O. 
Little,  Mrs.  W.  O. 
Ritenour,  Marie 
Richardson,  Frene 
Smith,  Carson 
Stout,  Pearl 
Simmons,  Edithe 

Newton 

Babb,  Sylvia 
Babb,  G.  C. 
Fouts,  C.  D. 
Fouts,  Mrs.   C.  D. 
Hadley,  Beulah 
Palin,  Huldah 
Phillips,   Gladys 
Prentice,  Edith 
Pevler,  Esther 
Shumaker,  O.  W. 
Shultz,  La  Vera 
Stockdale,  Hallie 
Stahl,  J.  H. 

Riverside 

Hulliban,  Ella 

Stone  Bluff 
Bowman,  Edna 
Mallett,  Mary 
Remster,  Edna 

Veedersburg 

Boggs,  Elizabeth 
Boggs,  Lois 
Carpenter,  Bernice 
Cooper,  Joyce 
Gookins,  Helen 
Snyder,  Dorothy 

Veedersburg   City   Schools 

Brown,  Zala 

Fine,  Cordelle 

Kemp,    A.    R. 

Klepinger,  Avanelle 

Miller,  Edith 

Pointer,    Perry   D.,    Supt. 

Purnell,  Helen 

Smith,  Gale 

Smith,   Lou 

Ratcliffe,  Ruby 

Stewart,  Vernon 

Sullivan,  Margaret 

Wallace,  Nell 

White,  Hattie 

Young,  Nellie 

Wallace 

Brown,   J.   J.   W. 
Brooks,   Catherine 
Goodwin,  Esten 
Goodwin,  Susie 
Keller,  Opal 
McKee,  Mildred 
Osborne,  Naomi 
Shular,  Glen 

Waynetown 

Ingersol,  Mildred 
Yeddo 
Myer,  Hamilton 
Tanner,   Charles 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 
Batesville 

Gezell,  Elmer 
Meyer,  Henry  J. 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Gertrude 


Brookville 

Adams,  Leatha 
Brauchla,    Herbert   R. 
Carr,  Elizabeth 
Denison,  Elizabeth 
Fisher,  J.   A.,   Co.   Supt. 
Hall,  Thursetta  D. 
Hyde,  Martha  E. 
Hyde,  Mary  E. 
Reifel,  A.  J.,  Supt. 
Reifel,  Dorothy 
Reifel,  Emma 
Reifel,  Mary 

Cedar  Grove 

Fell,  Ruth 
Hines,   Mary  A. 
Kaiser,   Marie   J. 
Reynolds,   Roy   S. 

Laurel 

Brown,    Nell   K. 
Burris,   Inez   Claire 
Bossert,   M.   A. 
Goehner,  Mina 
Oglesby,  Harry  E. 
Richardson,   Flora  D. 
Williams,   Edith  V. 
Ball,   Elsie  V. 

Metamora 

Kendric,  Cecil 
Kimble,  Miriam 
Reese,  Clifford 
Swartz,  Mabel  F. 
Hutton,  Lorna  L. 

Morris 

Pulskamp,  Cornelius 
New  Point* 

Meyer,  Luela 
Meyer,  Leonella 

New  Salem 

Merrell,  Anna 

New  Trenton 

Case,  Hazel 
Foster,  Noah  E. 

FULTON  COUNTY 
Akron 

Bluckburn,  Fred 
Carvey,  Nina 
Gast,  Faye 
Halderman,  Tural 
Jones,  Leroy 
Kinder,  Neva 
Kistler,  Margaret 
Kriegie,  Anna 
Kuhn,  Cecil 
Nye,  Mauna 
Strong,  Deborah 
Tombaugh,  Jesse  L. 
Tombaugh,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Warchter,  Ruth 
Wilhoit,  Fern 

Grass  Creek 

Belcher,  Christian 
Diveley,  Pauline 
Koenig,  Ella 
Graham,  Wilma 
Nickels,  Phoebe 
Pensinger,  Margaret 
Pownall,  Mildred 

Kewanna 

Conrad,  Maude 
Gould,  Helen 
Hines,  Margaret 
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McLochlin,   Albert   C. 
Miller,  Rayne 
Reece,  Dottie 
Robinson,  May 
Shanley,  Esther 
Spotts,  Opal 
Wright,  A.  C. 

Rochester 

Berry,  Thos.  F.,  Co.  Supt. 
Ewing,  Marie 
McKee,  Agnes 
McKee,  Bessie 
Myers,  Anna 
Rinehart,  Martha 
Sager,  Alta 
Sherwood,  Lucile 

Rochester  City  Schools 

Cessna,  Minnie 
Carruthers,  Mary 
Haines,  Elizabeth 
Hanna,  Helen 
Hole,  Beulah 
Johnson,  R.  C. 
Knox,  Verda 
Leiter,  Elizabeth 
Lowman,  Pansie 
McMahan,  Jessie 
Miller,  Harry 
Nickel,  Agnes 
Peirce,  Clara 
Riddle,  George 
Rees,  Mable 
Sheets,  Edna 
Tracy,  Flavilla 
Whitmer,   A.   L.,   Supt. 
Phelps,  Elizabeth 
Rausch,  Emma 


GIBSON  COUNTY 
Owensville 

Mangrum,  W.  V. 

Princeton  City  Schools 
Fagan,  J.  B. 
Nolcox,  M. 

GRANT  COUNTY 
Fairmount 

Bell,  Mildred 
Bocock,  C.  H. 
Buller,  Estella 
Frazier,  Ada  E. 
Harvey,  Cressie 
James,  J.  O. 
James,  Roline  R. 
Lee,  John  F. 
Purviance,    Benj.   T. 
Retz,  Blaine 
Trader,  Reta 
Winslow,  Oneita 

Fairmount  Public  Schools 
Baker,   S.   E. 
Cleveland,  Grace 
Eikenberry,  Faun 
Gregg,  Edna 
Gilbreath,  Myrtle 
Hamilton,   Otto  T.,   Supt. 
Hinds,  Lillie 
Krouskup,    Muriel    J. 
Lundy,    Lucy   J. 
Lyons,  Marie 
McClure,  Charline 
Monahan,  Hattle 
Morphet,    Edgar  L. 
Meyers,  S.  E. 
Rigibee,  Mary 


Smith,  Merle 
Weser,   Georgia 
Krouskup,  Traverse  B. 

Gas  City 

Hayes,  Hazel 

Gas   City    City   Schools 

Burdette,  James 
Brane,  Ferol 
Callahan,  Hazel 
Deatherage,  Gladys 
DeFries,  Harriette 
De  Wese,  Edith 
George,  Edna 
Jay,   S.   Alice 
Jackson,  Edna 
Johnson,   H.    C. 
Lasher,  N.  J.,   Supt. 
Leache,  Margaret 
McMichael,  Nellie 
Owens,   Ollie  B. 
Pearman,  Leonora 
Thornburg,  Vivian 
Whiteman,  Juanita 
Wolfe,  Ernestine 
Young,    Esther   R. 

Jonesboro 
Henderson,   J.   L. 
Jones,  Hazel  E. 
Jones,  Myrl 
Long,  Gladys 
Scott,  Fay 
Shannon,  Mabel 
Terrell,   Chas.   H.,    Co.   Supt. 

Mathews 

Browning,   H.   Earl 
Calvin,   O.  W. 
Davis,  Estella 
Hunter,  Mae 
King,  Grace 
McCreary,  Docia 

Marion 

Bradford,  Ruth  M. 
Cowan,   R.   E. 
Davis,  Nina 
Dawson,  Ruth 
Ferguson,  Blanche 
Hummel,  Homer 
Huzum,   Richard  A. 
Lawson,  Mabel 
Mills,  Florence 
Murphy,  Gladys 
Neff,  Helen 
Pearson,  Helen 
Taylor,   Eva  M. 

Marion  City  Schools 

Akers,   Carrie  I. 
Albert,  Marjorie 
Alberts,  Julia 
Allen,  A.  G. 
Anderson,   Bertha 
Anthony,  Emma 
Anthony,   Velma 
Arthur,  Helen 
Aveline,  Mildred 
Baker,   W.  M. 
Baldwin,  Howard 
Hal  linger,  Jessie 
Baldwin,   Bernice 
Barngrover,  Edna 
Blend,  Isabel 
Bowman,  May 
Boyd,  Mary 
Brown,  Leona 
Brownlce,   Caroline 
Brownlee,  W.  T. 
Brumflel,  Eleanor 
Case,  Florence 


Chambers,  Ruth 
Clayton,   H.    C. 
Cole,   M.   S. 
Collins,  Hazel 
Conner,  Marian 
Crooks,   Ruth 
Daugherty,  Mabel 
Davis,  Alice 
Davis,  Edna  M. 
Davis,  Hazel 
Day,  Grace 
Dwyer,  Marguerite 
Eichhorn,  Lillian 
Fansler,   Beatrice 
Ford,   Georgianna 
Fowler,  Madeline 
French,   Lavina 
Garrison,  Warren 
Gilliland,  Paul 
Graham,  Louise 
Graves,  Lena  F. 
Griest,  Ada 
Hamaker,  Marietta 
Hargrave,  Ruth 
Harter,   B.  W. 
Hegner,  Elizabeth 
Heck,  Harriet 
Heiser,  Juliet 
Highley,    A.    E.,    Supt. 
Hinshaw,  Gertrude 
Hodges,  Minnie 
Holsinger,  Ernest   J. 
Hood,   James   F. 
Hopkins,  Georgia 
Howard,  Mary 
Huber,  Margaret 
Jackson,  Mary 
Jaqua,  Emma 
Johnson,   L.   A. 
Jones,  Edna 
Jones,  Orpha 
Jones,  Ruth  L. 
Kirtland,    Mary    M. 
Kline,  Edward 
Lee,  Cora 
Liddle,  Annie  M. 
Lillard,  Georgia 
Line,   Sarah  Jane 
Lippert,  Blanche 
Lynch,  Pauline 
McDivitt,  Cena 
Mclntyre,  Mabel 
Melvin,  Katherine 
Middleton,  Mary 
Milford,  Margaret 
Miles,  Ada 
Mock,  Margaret 
Modlin,  Eva 
Moore,  Grace 
Morrison,  Ruby 
Mylin.   Christian   S. 
Neal,  Gladys 
Overman,  Louanna 
Overshiner,  Margaret 
Pence,  Nelle 
Penrod,  B.  H. 
Peters,  Emma 
Phillips,  Jessie 
Pinkerton,  Mildred 
Planck,  Iva 
Powell,  Laura  A. 
Pownell,  Donna 
Prickett,  Grace 
Priest,  Bernice 
Renbarger,   George   H. 
Rhodes,  Rosa 
Riley,  Catherine 
Riley,  Mary 
Roberts,  Ruth  E. 
Roberds,  Verna  E. 
Rockwood,   Frances   E. 
Scudder,  Martha 
Serrin,  Rita 
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Shively,  Nadine 

Shuff,   Thelma  Pierson 

Farmer 

Snavely,  Ida 

Stallings,  C.  R. 

Hudson,  Gale 

Sparks,  Marian 

White,  Landess 

Stockinger,  W.  A. 

Hendricks  ville 

Stover,  Mollie 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Straughan,  Cora 
Stump,  Charles  R. 

Bloomfield 

Cox,  Albert 
Watkins,  Everett  F. 

Taylor,  Delight 
Thistle,  Bertha 

Baker,  Nirfa 
Barnett,  Myrtle 

Jasonville 

Thomas,  Alsa  Jane 

Bauer,  Ruth 
Bauer,  Sceva 
Blackmore,    Carrie   B. 
Blaker,  Elizabeth 
Blaker,  Zelda 

Ax,   Glenn  Jackson 

Thomas,  Frances" 
Tippey,  Lutie 
Walker,  Ida 

Barrick,  Bonnie 
Brown,  Mayme 
Busenburg,   Carrie 

Walter,  Velma 

Davis,  Jesse  R. 

Wharton,  Elmira 

Bough,  Amanda 

Dayhoff,  Anna 

Williams,  Emma  B. 
Williams,  Ethel 

Branstetter,  Louis 

Brown,  Walter  T.,   Co.  Supt. 

Buckner,    0.   M. 

Dayhoff,  Fannie  B. 
Duke,  Iona 

Williams,  Elizabeth 

Graham,  Susie 

Wimmer,  Nelle 

Bynum,  Grace 

Greenway,  Marie 

Wellman,  Mildred 

Bynum,  Sallye 

Johnson,  Claude 

Winchell,  Edith 

Calvert,  Daisy 

Kirkham,  Goldia 

Wood,   Charles  F. 

Chaney,  Pearl 

Knox,  Ruth 

Worden,  Viva 

Combs,  Audrey 

Larr,    Thekla  M. 

Wright,  Maynie 

Daniels,  Emma  E. 
Daniels,  Sylvanus 
Davis,  Nora  B. 
Duff,   R.   B.,   Supt. 

Mahan,  Audrey 

"Von  Behren,    Lois 
Sims 

Moss,   Bertha  K. 

Neal,  Ollie 

O'Dell,   E.   A.,    Supt. 

Haines,  Avaline 

Fields,  Grace 

Plew,  Leland 

Swayzee 

Foster,  Guy 
Foster,  Reede 

Powell,  Mary 
Royer,  Claudine 
Sexton,  Lulu  E. 

Black,  Faye 

Fuller,  Wade 

Boyd,  Hattie 

Gheen,  Olaf 

Shanklin,  Nellie 

Cooper,  Mabel 

Gheen,  Ollie 

Stultz,  Nina 

Dicus,   Bertie 

Glidden,  Will 

Wakefield,    J.    E. 

Elliott,  Paula 

Gore,    Lena   V. 

Walker,  Bercha 

Forrest,  Gladys 

Hamilton,   Leland  B. 

Walker,  Margaret  A. 

Galbreath,  Elsie 

Hardisty,  B.  S. 

Wasnidge,   Margaret 

Goble,  Beatrice 

Heaton,   Marie   C. 

Wasson,   M.   G. 

Goble,  William  C. 

Hollars,  Lura 

Goble,  Mrs.  William  C. 

Hudson,  Marie 

Koleen 

Hatfield,  Verna 
Holliday,  Edith 
Kelley,  David 
Pleckard,  Marguerite 
McGraw,  Kenneth 
Prall,   Nelle  D. 
Ray,  Fanna 
Ray,  Nanna 
Sprinkle,    C.    M. 

Inman,  Mildred  Jean 
Klinger,  Earl 
Killinger,  Grace 

Branstetter,  Luther 
Burch,  Louella 

Klinger,  Mabel  E. 
Lester,  Rebecca 
Long,  Emma 
May,  Grace 
McBride,   John   B. 

Combs,  James  E. 
Combs,  J.  Harold 
Crabbe,  Hellen 
Hayes,  Frank 
Laughlin,  Lester 

McKissick,  Katheryn 

Wright,   Ruby  P. 

Thrailkill,  Nellie 
Tierney,    E.    L. 

Meredith,    Ernest  A. 
Ockerman,  Mary 

Linton 

Oliphant,   Lemuel  E. 

Allen,  Otto 

Sweetser 

Ooley,  Lillie 

Baker,  Marie 

Broker,  Paul 

Quimby,  Joe 

Baker,  Mary 

Hormell,  Eulalia 

Ragsdale,  Mildred 

Barry,  Bess  B. 

Hormell,  Mary 

Reed,    Mary    C. 

Beckwith,  H.    C. 

Merrill,  Nelle 

Rollison,  Audrey 

Bovenschen,  Grace 

Neff,  Sarah 

Rollison,  Edithe 

Breck,  Otho 

Stewart,  Berney 

Shuck,  Cecilia 

Bredeweg,  Elsie 

Stilwell,  Halcie 

Scott,  W.  H. 

Goodwin,  A.   S. 

Winger,  Jesse 

Shepherd,  Rovena 

Ground,  Mary  E. 

Shields,  Veva 

Hall,  Fern 

Upland 

Slinkard,  Esther  Jane 

Hirth,  Albert 

Abbey,  Iris 

Slinkard,  Margaret 

Keys,  Marian 

Bedwell,  Mary 

Stalcup,  Nona 

Malicoat,  Myrtle 

Carroll,  Irene 

Titus,  Anna  J. 

Mattox,    J.   L. 

Dickerson,  Luna 

Warren,  Olive  C. 

May,    Harriet   Faye 

Fleming,  Myrtle 

Wilson,   Curtis 

Moore,  J.  E. 

Kline,  Ruth 

Wright,  Eva  E. 

Morgan,  Faye 

Pugh,  Cora 
Pugh,  James  L. 

Burns  City* 

Morgan,  John  Ben 
Myers,  Bernice 

Sargent,  Lucile 

Edington,  R.  V. 

Myers,  Marie 

Schweitzer,  Oma 

Cincinnati 

Pope,   Wayne  J. 

Stephenson,  Delbert 

Cox,    Goldie  E. 

Richardson,  Mary 
Sharpe,  Bessie 

Van  Buren 

Doans 

Spinks,  Louise 

Bloomfield,  Grace  B. 

Geddes,  Rollie  R. 

Taylor,  Beulah 

Green,  Margaret 

Geddes,   Samuel 

Titus,  Lottchen 

Homman,  Neva  L. 

Hostettler,   Cecil  H. 

Titus,  Nina 

Huff,  C.  C. 

Hostettler,  William 

Warner,  Mary 

McMillan,  Madonna 

Watson,  Nellie  B. 

Moler,  Edna  I. 

Elnora* 

Weimer,  Oneta 

Scott,  C.   C. 

Adams,  Willis  L. 

Wilson,  Marguerite 
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Linton   City   Schools 
High  School 

I  Bartlow,   Slater,  Jr.,   Supt. 
|]  Gunn,   R.   Virgil 
j]  Alexander,  Marie 
1  Schloot,   Helen  M. 
■I  Grass,    Arthur   M. 

I  Overman,  Florence 

II  Griepenstroh,  Louise 
II  Duncan,  Nelle 

I  Munson,  Mabel  *L. 
|j  Hathaway,   R.   G. 
|  Allen,  O.  L. 
||  Corey,  Hattie 

Ward  Buildings 

IjAshcraft,  G.  C. 
J|Geckler,   Mrs.   M.   L. 
I]  Keller,  Myrtle 
IjSlinkard,  Margaret 
I  Mallicoat,  Myrtle 
H  Shields,  Veva 
IjBogard,  Madge 
I]  Bauer,  Ruth 
MJamison,  Van 
■Spinks,   L.   E. 
{I  Combs,  Audrey 
I Courtney,  Edna 
■Bauer,  Sceva 
UAntibus,  May 
(JWells,  Edith  F. 
HMcQuade,  Sadie 
NWilson,  Margaret 
BSpinks,  John  B. 
UHeitman,  Mabel 
HChaney,  Pearl 
|iCox,  Grace  L. 

Lyons 

HAbram,  Ruth 
|lAldridge,   O.   M. 
|Ambaker,   Mina 
■Arthur,  Cecile 
KArthur,   Ruby 
MAydelotte,   Ruth   M. 
||Bacon,   Elsie 
Iteaker,  Olivia 
iBogard,  Madge 
trough,  Anna 
■Carpenter,  Eva 
Konagher,   Eva 
MEdwards,   Bessie 
|jEd wards,  Wilda 
Fordyce,    Gertrude   I. 
prye,  Zerilda 
Killaspie,    J.    W. 
feauser,  Violet 
|polder,  Pearl 
feunter,  L.  A. 
[Keller,    Alvin    E. 
|Keller,  Earl 
Keller,  Myrtle 
|Keller,   Ovid 
frickard,   Gorman 

pirtle,  Velma 

Sparks,    Mabel    M. 

tfquire,    Coral    H. 

Trotter,   R.   G. 

Veils,  Edith 

pancey,  Lydia 

Marco 

odd,   Jesse  M. 
Mrpin,  Charles  P. 

Mineral 

Jurcham,   Mary   I. 
lerritt,   Ernest   B. 

Newberry 
togard,  Delia 

Jrookshier,  Naomi 
Matron,  Iva 

29—49525 


Hinds,  Violet 
Jamison,   Olis  G. 
Jamison,   Van 
Jean,  Oneita 
Killian,  Ennies 
Trent,  Faye 

Odon* 

McElroy,   Katheryn 

Owensburg 
Boruff,  Oscar 
Hudson,  Clayton 
Hudson,  L.  D. 
Roberts,  Carl 
Roberts,  Roy 
Smith,  Walter 
Turpen,  Edith 
Turpen,  Olive 
Wade,  Charles 
Wagoner,   Minnie 

Robison 

Ashcraft,  Mae 

Sandborn* 
Garrett,   John  I. 
Kemp,  Willis 
Lind,  Edith  A. 
Peden,    Arnold    W. 

Scotland 

Asdell,  Gladys 
Boling,  Walter  J. 
Dobbs,  Ruth 
Dobbs,  Helen 
Whitaker,  Hazel 
Whitaker,  Kathryn 

Solsberry 

Anderson,  Bonnie' 
Anderson,  Mamie 
Bland,  Clarice  Cook 
Cook,  Albert 
Crane,  Mrs. 
Crane,  Mrs.  J.  Clyde 
Crane,  John  E. 
Crane,   Olive 
Ellis,  Eva  P. 
Hammond,  O.  M. 
Holtsclaw,  Jasper 
Lindsey,  Wilmer 
Resler,    G.    Mildred 
Sullivan,  Harold 
Sullivan,  Hazel 
Weaver,  Etta 
Yoho,  Ola 

Springville 

Henderson,    Cleophas   F. 
Long,  Solon 
McKig,  Robbie 

Stockwell 

Rizer,   Dorothy   Ann 
Switz  City 
Bartley,  Mabel 
Dillon,  Edith 
Dyer,  Ruby 
Mutespaugh,  Zelpha 
Rodenbeck,  Ralph 
Sims,    Benny   Otis 
Spencer,   Flora  M. 
Yount,  Roberta 

Vicksburg 

Hanna,   Lois 
Zenor,  Ruth 

Worthington 

Chaplin,  Ethel   White 
DeCamp,  Lois 


Gough,  Lela 
Green,  Ethel 
Hannum,  Ruth 
Herring,  Zola 
Jackson,  Vida 
Kindred,  Beatrice 
Kindred,  Iva  R. 
Kiser,  Josephine 
McCarter,  J.    L.,    Supt. 
Mitten,  Mildred 
Nicholson,    G.   E. 
Oliphant,  Ethel 
Scott,    Clodia  Hays 
Sears,   S.  P. 
Steward,   Gertrude 
Stiff ler,  Dale 
Talley,  Bernice 
Workman,    Don   W. 

HAMILTON  COUNTr 
Anderson* 

Wise,  Claude 

Atlanta 

Bishop,  Mary 
Dunn,   Clarice  G. 
Gasho,   Israel   M. 
Hobbs,  India 
Hunter,  Pansey 
Kerr,  John 
Long,  Charles 
Lane,  Marian 
Lively,  Esther 
Miller,  Bernice 
Quear,  Chester 
Ross,  Hester 
Trueblood,  Alberta 

Arcadia 

Anderson,  Fred  L. 
Bardonner,  Nello 
Brown,  Loren  L. 
Brown,  Iva 
Caylor,   J.    S. 
DeVaney,  Blanch 
Gentry,  Thelma 
Hartley,  Frank 
Jones,  Barbara 
Mavity,  Katherine 
Sowers,   E.   E. 
Thayer,  Grace 
Wann,   C.  H. 
Walker,  Marie 

Bridgeport* 

Blank,   Irma  J. 

Bruceville* 

Allen,  Susie 

Carmel 
Cotton,  Edgar 
Hussey,    Martha   E. 
Hoover,  Esther 
Hoffman,  Cyrella 
Hinshaw,  Earl 
Hinshaw,    Vina   G. 
Hoskins,  Esther 
Myers,  Mabel  T. 
Smith,  Nancy 
Starn,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Staim,   John  W. 
Warner,  Edna 
Williamson,   Christina 

Cicero 

Applegate,  Jeanette 
Berg,  Franka 
McCarty,   Cleve 
De  Witt,  Lester  A. 
Heass,  Frank 
Kellam,  Walter 
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Kreag,   J.  M. 
Laudig,  Nelle 
Long,  Lena 
Leonard,   Garnet 
Sarig,  Harold 
Winkle,  Naomi 
Willson,  Anna 
Moore,  Wilnia 
Neese,  Marie 

Crawfordsville* 

Kenaston,   G.   F. 

Dana* 

James,  Gladys 

Danville* 

Edwards,  Pauline 

Fishers 

Carson,  Ruby 
Clark,  H.  Lee 
Dye,  Gretehen 
Killey,  Bessie 
Kinnaman,  Joe 
Lowery,  Mabel 
Walton,  Espie 

Fortville* 
Davis,   Mary  M. 

Greencastle* 

Elwyn,  Opal 

Hortonville 

Jones,  Ida 
Commons,  Chalmers 
Commons,  Elizabeth  M. 

Indianapolis* 
Hoffman,  Helen 
Hert,   Ida  E. 
Jaehne,  Helen 

Jolietville 

Brouhard,  Russell 
Thomas,  Lela 

Lapel* 
Bean,  Elate 
Doan,  Richard  L. 
Presser,  Ralph 

Lebanon* 
Atkins,  Clark 

Loogootee* 
Penrod,  Corinne 

Noblesville 

Beldon,  Lucile 

Bailiff,  Beryl 

Bennett,  Sarah  V. 

Bennett,  Bessie 

Camp,  Edith 

Catterson,  Athlene 

Coughlin,  Nelle 

Hunt,  Mahlon 

Hines,  A.  J. 

Hurlock,  Beatrice 

Holloway,  Hazel 

Hare,  Richard 

Harger,   Walter,    Co.    Supt. 

Kinnaman,   John  F. 

Kepner,  Mary 

Lehr,  Flossie 

Lydy,  Ruby 

Miller,  Mae 

Mallery,  Martha 

Metsker,  John 

Paulsel,  Joyce 


Pettijohn,  Elizabeth 
Powell,  Delia 
Rees,  Nola 
Spannuth,  Anna 
Talley,  Evelyn 
Wheeler,  Mabel 
Young,  Notra 
Zimmerman,  F.  W. 
Zimmerman,  Neva 
Zimmerman,  Alma 

Noblesville   City   Schools 
Baldwin,  Nelle 
Bauchert,  Anna 
Beelar,  Lola 
Brown,  Jean 
Coble,  Freda 
Drehr,  Anna 
Farlow,  Gertrude 
Fisher,  Harriet 
Fitzpatrick,   E.   E. 
Harbin,  A.  E. 
Gerwig,  Elizabeth 
Hiatt,  Esther 
Hollenback,  Ella 
Hunt,  Cora 
Klingensmith,  Mary 
Krause,  Georgia 
Paulsel,  Maude 
Presser,  Ophe 
Lutz,  Bertha 
Payne,  A.  C,  Supt. 
Sabin,  Catherine 
Smith,  Esther 
Spannuth,  Edna 
Stockrahm,  Roy 
Sutton,  Dollie 
Meloy,  Maggie 
Thompson,  Esther 
Thornburg,  Ethel 
Trissal,  Beulah 
Wall,  Mabel 
Wall,  Bessie 
Walls,  Minnie 
Walker,  Josephine 
Wellman,   L.  H. 
Vandament,  Flora 

Pendleton* 

Randall,  Mabel 
Teague,  Inez 

Sheridan 
Amick,   C.  T. 
Branson,  Fern 
Clark,  Albert  W. 
Cox,  Edith 
Coleman,  Nell 
DeaKyne,  Ruth 
Eikenberry,    Virgil   L. 
Harris,   Ingle  R. 
Hodson,  Jesse 
Hodson,  Myrna 
Hurlock,  Audrey 
Kercheval,    F.  V. 
Lindley,  Madge 
Miller,  Ina 
Martin,  Charles 
Mendenhall,  Halcyon 
Myers,  George  L. 
Northam,   Walter  J. 
Nay,   John  N. 
Nay,   C.  Paul 
Palmer,  Vera 
Pickett,    George  W. 
Ponsler,  Alma 
Robbins,  Edith 
Wiles,  Berneice 
Wimberough,   Lou   Edith 

Scipio* 

Hulse,  Lottie 


Westfield 
Barker,  Loring 
Baldwin,  Mary 
DeMotte,   Sharley 
Jewell,  Asenath 
Harshman,   H.    L. 
Keister,  Edna 
Kenyon,   H.   K. 
Overman,  Helen 
Stephens,  Carrie 
Stephens,  Florence 

HANCOCK  COUNTY 
Carthage 
Bundy,  Wilma 
Young,  Pearl 

Charlottesville 

Craft,  Helen 
Cox,  Laurence 
Fields,  Thomas 
McClarnon,  Marie 
Peacock,  Cynthia 
Poer,  Earl 
Powers,  J.  E. 

Finly 

Lamb,  Fanny 
Smith,  Alpha 

Fortville 

Bert,  Wilma 
Blue,  Nial 
Champ,  Frances 
Davis,  Nevada 
Downey,  E.  A. 
Eakin,  Leona 
Fuqua,  Ella 
Hadley,  Mayme 
Helms,  Bertha 
Herr,  Reba 
Hiner,  Freda 
Kuhn,  Mildred 
Mack,  Lucile 
Moyer,  Mary 
Shull,  Floyd 
Smith,  J.  L. 
Smith,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Stokes,  S.  J. 
Walker,  John 

Greenfield 
Addison,  Elizabeth 
Ashcraft,  Gertrude 
Baker,  Myrtle 
Binford,  Mynema 
Brooks,  Jessie 
Brown,  Laura 
Boyd,  Ruby 
Brumfiel,  B.  H. 
Brumfiel,  Mrs.   B.  H. 
Bussell,  Marshall 
Butcher,  Martha 
Butler,  Pearl 
Cooper,  Mollie  B. 
Cox,  Baird 
Crider,  Noble 
Curry,  Katherine 
Dages,   Corrien 
Dads,  Helen 
Davis,  Ora 
Frost,  Elizabeth 
Good,  James 
Kettery,  Ella 
Kinsley,  Frances 
Leary,  Helen 
Luebkeman,  Sophia 
McClarnon,  Julia 
McElroy,  Erma 
Mclntire,  Mae 
McKown,  Anna 
Mason,  Forest 
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Reed,  Will 

Rees,  Hazel 

Roudebush,  Roy  R.,  Co.  Supt. 

Scotten,  Goldie 

Smith,  Mary  H. 

Stockdale,  Marietta 

Tapscott,  Naomi 

Vest,  Florine 

Warrum,  Ernest 

Willis,  Mae 

Winn,  W.  W. 

Wood,  Hazel 

Wright,  Helen 

Young,  Paul 

Greenfield  City  Schools 

Amiek,  Florence 
Amick,  Helena 
Andrews,  Elmer 
Baldwin,  Margaret 
Barrett,  Iduna 
Bidgood,  Elizabeth 
Butler,  Edna 
Carnahan,  Minnie 
Furgason,  Jas.  A. 
Ging,  Lucille 
Glascock,  Alice 
Griffith,  C.  O. 
Hamilton,  Anna  Pearl 
Harlan,  Ethel 
Harlan,  Daisy 
Harris,   Lizzie 
Hivnor,  Lena 
Jackson,  Anna 
Jackson,  Edna  B. 
King,   Ruth  B. 
Kalb,  Walter  C. 
Kinsley,  Nelle 
Knight,  Eliza  B. 
Mahan,  M.   S.,  Supt. 
Martin,  Kate 
McHaffie,  J.  M. 
McHaffie,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Moffett,  Florence 
Reeves,  Anna 
Rickard,  Mrs.  Ed  L. 
Stevens,  Selma 
Teel,  Gladys 
Williamson,  Arthur 

Indianapolis* 
Leech,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

McCordsville 

Cory,  Anna 
Hetrick,  Laura 
Hinds,  Peter 
Landrus,  Francis  C. 
Leslie,  John 
Meranda,  Jennie 
Wilson,  Miriam 

Markleville 
VanDuyn,  O.  D. 

Maxwell 
Griner,  D.  A. 

Morristown 

Harper,  John 

Mount  Comfort 

Cory,  Eileen 
Dunham,  Vera  D. 
Dunn,  Vern 
Eastes,  Estell 
Hole,  Christine 
Hoshaw,  Nellie 
Leslie,  Frank 
Plessinger,  Marguerite 
Snider,  Ethel 
Steele,  James 
Stoner,  Rev.  Victor  E. 


New  Augusta 

Pollard,  Opal 

New  Palestine 
Brown,  Jas.  H. 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Gould,  John  J. 
Hardy,  Margaret 
Kahl,  Hazel 
Knoop,  Gladys 
Lemmons,  Mable 
Mitchell,  Hazel 
Williamson,  Margaret 

Oaklandon 

Welling,  Martha 
Shirley 

Blakely,  Tressa 
Bowman,  Grace 
Julian,  R.  M. 
Justice,  Lucile 
Reed,  June 
Reed,  Margaret 

Warrington 

Judge,  Jewell 

Wilkinson 

Eaton,  Edward 
Hanes,  Olive 
Hittle,  Ethel 
Kirshman,  Mary 
Kuhn,  Earl 
Kuhn,  Elsie 
Neely,  Ethel 
Reynolds,  R.  M. 
Rudicel,  Geneva 
Trees,  Florence 
Walker,  Floyd 

Willow  Branch 

Wisehart,  Mary 

HARRISON  COUNTY 
Corydon 

Baxley,  Bettie  Riddle 

Brown,  Effie 

Clunie,  N.  I. 

Connor,  Madeline 

Deweese,  A.  O.,  Co.   Supt. 

Duley,  John 

Fisher,  E.  L. 

Frank,  May 

Hardman,  Berta 

Hord,  Irene 

McClaren,  T.  J. 

McMillian,  Marion 

Neely,  Julia 

Reuter,  George 

Ridley,  Blanche 

Smith,  Jesse 

Walk,  Ruth 

Wolfe,  Daisy 

Depau 

Si  eg,  Roy  C. 

Elizabeth 
Drillette,  Dorothy 

Mauckport 
Beanblossom,  Lucy 
Fogal,  A.  L. 
Haye,  Maude  L. 
Miller,  Zetta 
O'Hara,  Mae  Brown 
O'Hara,  Warren 

New  Amsterdam 

Hisey,  Stella 
Wayne,  J.  Paul 


New  Middleton 
Ellwanger,  Walter 

New  Salisbury 
Murphy,  Harry  K. 

Owensville 
Banter,  V.  J. 

Palmyra 
Love,  Lucretia  G. 
Sappenfield,  Cleo  E. 

HENDRICKS  COUNTY 

Almo 

Asher,  Glenn 
Ewing,  Louise 
Hillis,  C.  C. 
Lakin,  Agnes 
Leachman,  Nellie 
Neese,  Pearl 
Phillips,  Delia 

Rrownsburg 

Booker,  Letha 
Everett,  John 
Everett,  L.   S. 
Gibbs,  Wm.  G. 
Grenard,  Nettie 
Marting,  Mabel 
Maloney,  Genevieve 
McClain,  Mabel 
McCloud,  Ethel 
Ollinger,  Jessie 
Pennington,  Charles 
Powell,  Mrs.  Maggie 
Reitzel,  George  H. 
Scott,  Retta 
Smith,  Dorothy 
Stonecipher,  Sibyl 
Symonds,  John 
Walsh,  Kate 

Webb,  Hazel  Pennington 
Webb,  Forrest 
Webb,  Nina  Parker 
Wine,  Oscar 

Camby 

Stokesberry,  Claude 
Cartersburg 

Edmondson,  Carol 
Pruitt,  Ruth 
Sink,  Gretta 

Clayton 

Burton,  Vera 
Christie,  Mildred 
Cooper,  Eva 
Day,  John  H. 
Gladden,  Fred 
Hikes,  Olive 
Jones,  Orville 
Little,  Mabel 
Miller,  Burke 
O'Brien,  Reggie 
Reel,  Donald 
Richardson,  Ruth 
Routh,  Harold  M. 
Shields,  Silvia 
Staley,  Freda 
Veatch,  Grace  D. 

Coatesville 

Ader,  Ethel 

Baughman,   Mrs.    Charles 
Draper,   Elaine 
El  rod,   Winifred 
Greenlee,  W.  E. 
Phillips,  Ralph  H. 
Record,   Lelah 
West,  Kathleen 
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Danville 

^urry,  Myrtle 

Airhart,  Mary  E. 

Barts,   Clarice  M. 

Barker,  Ruth 

Bartoo,   Gertrude 

Blaydes,  George 

Blaydes,  Elva 

Blaydes,  Elsie 

Blue,  Orville 

Bosstick,  C.  C. 

Brady,  Beulah 

Campbell,  Beulah 

Cassidy,  Emma 

Comer,  Myrtle  Mae 

Cook,  Leroy 

Cushman,  D.  T. 

Ford,  Maude 

Gerichs,  George  W. 

Gillespie,  L.  C. 

Green,  Irene 

Hadley,  Helen 

Hadley,  Ruth 

Hartman,  Louise 

Hendricks,  Stella 

Jackson,  Carrie 

Jones,  Beulah  M. 

Kesler,  Eva 

Keeney,  Mrs.  Mattie  A. 

Lawson,  Eula 

Marshall,  Leota 

Masten,  Mae 

McCord,  Josephine 

Niblack,  Flossie 

Owens,   Beulah 

Pattison,  Ruth 

Patterson,  Nellie 

Peyton,  Edith 

Prentice,  Ellice 

Pritchett,  Mary 

Ratliff,  R.  F. 

Thomas,  J.  B. 

Snodgrass,  Jas.  P.,  Co.  Supt. 

Stevenson,  Esther 

Stuart,  Wynona 

Taylor,  Fanna  L. 

Thomas,  L.  M. 

Vaughan,   Noble  H.   G. 

Walker,  Anna 

Watts,  Bertha 

Webb,  Hazel 

Winternheimer,  L.   C. 

Hadley 

Marshall,  John 

Lebanon* 

Sullivan,  Buren 

Lizton 

Bailey,  Martha 
Ballard,  Alice  D. 
Foster,  Mary 
Hall,  Nitis 
Hickman,   Ruth 
Hollingsworth,    Sarah    B. 
Leach,  Ralph 
McCalment,   Helen  J. 
Swain,  Frances  W. 
Swanson,  Eva 

Montclair 

Clark,  Otto 

North  Salem 

Bowen,  Virginia 
Clay,  Mary 
Cook,  Charles  E. 
Cox,  Naomi 
Davis,  Mamie 
Everett,  Marjorie 
Goodwin,  Floetta 


Hopkins,    Frank   B. 
Joseph,  Mabel 
Marshall,   Blanche 
Reed,  Mabel 

Robbins,   Irene   Somerville 
Watkins,   Merle  F. 

Pittsboro 

Ashby,  Blanche 
Ashley,   Sylvia 
Beaman,  Doris 
DeLong,  Harold 
Hovermale,  Glenn 
Hovermale,   Gladys 
Linton,   Claude 
McNamara,   R.   L. 
McClung,  Minnie 
McNamara,   Grace 
Pebworth,  EVa 
Rose,   Kenneth 
Spall,    C.   M. 

Plainfield 

Almond,  Emma 
Barker,  Edith 
Bonham,  N.  B. 
Calbert,  Nona 
Coble,  Helen 
Cope,  Lillian 
Crayton,   Sherman 
De  Weese,   Cora 
Ellis,  Mabel 
Hadley,  Beryl 
Hampton,  Jeanette  E. 
Johnson,  A.  D. 
McCrary,  Dolly 
Negus,  Thelma 
Pike,  Elizabeth 
Phillips,  Everett 
Record,  Mabel  P. 
Roach,  Doris 
Sullivan,  G.  O. 
Stephenson,  Wendell 
Swindler,  Minnie  J. 
Stevens,  Mary 
Scott,  E.  L. 
Sims,  Jessie 
Terrell,  Oral 
Tucker,  Frank 

Stilesville 

Coble,  Katie 
Cox,  Roy 
Burchfield,  A.  V. 
Fisher,  Joy 
Kendall,  Macena 
Lewis,  Josephine 
Ray,  Julian  V. 


HENRY  COUNTY 
Blountsville 

Cory,  Charles 
Jordan,  Harriett 

Cambridge  City 

Han  en,  Ivan 

Cowan 

Driscoll,  Nellie 
West,   Mildred 

Dunreith 

Harvey,  Ruth  Ada 

Economy 
Byrd,  Mary 

Cadny 
Kusling,  Ruth  C. 


Kennard 

Day,  Mable 
Elliason,  Mrs.  V.  B. 
Grooms,  Bernice 
Hetrick,  Ruth 
Leakey,  Maurine 
Moulton,  E.  M. 

Knightstown 

Banta,  Frances  L. 
Bundy,  May    L. 
Butler,  Charles 
Byekly,  Emma 
Bird,  Carmen 
David,  Margaret 
Davis,  Ruth 
Elliott,  Clara 
Huston,  Jennie 
Jacoby,  Alta 
Johnson,  Miriam 
Keever,  Roy  C,  Supt. 
Keever,  Mary  H. 
Keever,  Miriam 
Kinman,  Olentice 
Miller,  Ruth 
Nicely,  O.  W. 
Reynolds,  John  W. 
Stewart,  Edith 
Scott,  Loma 
Tapp,  Josephine 
T'erhune,  Irma  J. 
Thornburg,  Winona 
Weaver,  Maud 
Ward,  Susie 
Wiltrout,  Marjorie 
Wray,  I.  M. 
Wycoff,  Helen  M. 

Lewisville 

Ball,  Wilma 
Glidden,  Susan 

Middleton 

Burke,  Elsie 
Crabill,  Nina 
Fatzinger,  Marcella 
Gordon,  Rosa 
Hahn,  I.  S. 
Isley,  Olive 
Kelly,  Avis 
Lane,  Clarence 
Nelson,  Elias 
Payne,  Bertha 
Pring,  Walter 
Reider,  Ella 
Reavis,  Edna 
Shortridge,  Helen 
Stoute,  Helen 

Mooreland 

Ankrom,  Hershel 
Albin,  Clyde 
Brenneman,  Wallace 
Beckner,  Beatrice 
Covalt,  Autle 
Davis,  Helen 
Freel,  Elizabeth 
Manifold,  Goldie 
Marshall,  Marie 
Pearson,  Esther 
Rogers,  L.  Edgar 
Shaffer,  Eva 
Stanton,  Marietta 
Taylor,  Harriett 
Waltz,  Emma 

Mount  Summit 
Barnett,  Donald  G. 
Murfin,  Robert 
White,  Mary 

Muncie* 

Swengel,  Margaret  R. 
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Newcastle 

Arnold,  Beula 
Fraizer,  Minnie 
Gunder,  Hyacinth 
Gustin,  Catherine 
Hoover,  May  B. 
Hayes,  Fred 
James,  Kathrina 
Kendall,  Ethel 
Marshall,  Luva 
Mogle,  Leo  C. 
Mendenhall,  Edith  V. 
McKim,  Elva 
Paul,  D.  M. 
Rutherford,  Blanche 
Rutherford,  Lewis 
Rowles,  Grace 
Ratliff,  Hazel  M. 
Ratliff,  Ruth 
Roberts,  H.  B.,  Co.  Supt. 
Teeter,  E.  C. 
Wright,  Gladys 
Wright,  Olive 

Newcastle  City  Schools 

Allen,  Frank  E. 

Allen,  Verna 

Bouslog,  Wes.  L. 

Calland,  Elizabeth 

Callon,  Nellie 

Chambers,  Lillian 

Claflin,  Charlotte 

Cool,  Opal 

Cougill,  M.  Edith 

Craig,  Leora  L. 

Crooke,  Chas.  R. 

Dingle,  Elizabeth 

Dorsey,  May 

Dykes,  Helen 

Evans,  Marjorie 

Flinchpaugh,  Leotah 

Gephart,  Ann  K. 

Gilbert,  Dorothy 

Greene,  Elsie 

Greene,  Margaret 

Groff,  May  K. 

Gross,  Garrett  H. 

Harrell,  Glenn  O. 

Harvey,  Mary 

Haworth,  Lola 

Herbst,  Norma 

Hostettler,  Marjorie 

Hows,  Liora 

Hutchinson,  Lena 

James,  Kathrina 

Kuhn,   Effie 

Love,  Nannette 
Marshall,  Luva 
McAhren,  Mable 
McFarland,  Mattie 
Moore,  Eva 
Moore.  May 
Morrell,  Lillian 
Norris,  Maude 
Painter,  Julius  C. 
Parker,  Florence 
Pegg,  Marie 
Peters,   LaVoughn 
Phillips,  Agues  A. 
Pitcher,  James  F. 
Pitman,  Ray  H. 
Quicrley,  Margaret 
Bobbins.  Helen  M. 
RockhilJ.  Howard 
Saam,  Bernita 
Beotten.   Bertha   A. 
Shute,  Flnora 
Storm,   Nfllie 
Reeger*,  Marie 
Rtevens,  Alice  F, 
T'havr-r,   Olivo 
T'ottfn,  Mary 
VanHoosier,  Rose 


Williams,  Teresa 
Woody,  Maude 
Llewelyn,  E.  J.,  Supt. 
Love,  W.  Otto 

New  Lisbon 
Howard,  W.  D. 
Howard,  Martha 
Ogborn,  Gertrude 
Logan,  G.  N. 
Rector,  Margaret 
Rody,  Dessie  V. 
White,  Marie 

Shirley 

Estell,  Florence 
Estell,  Zella 
Riggs,  Georgia 
Saint,  John  W. 
Wilkinson,  Lanna 
Wilkinson,  Dolia 

Spiceland 

Brewer,  Ruby 
Jarrett,  Ella 
Poer,  Emma 
Pickering,  Vivian 
Pickering,  S.  E. 
Ratliff,  Russell  M. 
Rogers,  Clyde 
Reagan,  Chester  L. 
Seaford,  Gertrude 
Shively,  Martha 
Scanland,  Kathryn 
"Wilson,  Isadora 
True,  Nellie 
Taylor,  Mary 
Wildman,  Edith 

Springport 

Crandall,  Emogene 
Hoover,  Allegra 
Hayes,  Mary 
Murfin,  Mary 
Vandegrift,  Edna 

Straughn 

Bussell,  Chase 
Combs,  Hobart 
Hazelrigg,  Blanche 
Hall,  Althea 
Kocher,  Florence 
Mochwart,  Howard 
Mochwart,  Russell 
Pierson,  Esther 
Shockley,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
White,  Ed  C. 
Overman,  Paul  W. 

Sulphur  Springs 
Baker,  Clara  W. 
Eilar,  Jesse  H. 
Stephens,  Lura 

HOWARD  COUNTY 
Converse 

Gibson,  Louise 

Florst 
Thomas,  Hazel 

Galveston 
Harness,  Bessie 
Smith,  Lucile 

Greentown 
Abell,  J.  A. 
Davis,  Lela 
Dragoo,  Mrs.  W.   W. 
Bergdoll,  G.  V. 
Buffington,  Marie 
De  Vos,  Adelia  B. 
Ham,  Grace  Joy 
Ifobbs,  Edgar 


Kennedy,  Robert 
Long,  Daisy 
Lewis,  Leona 
Lindley,  N.  E. 
Martindale,  S.  L. 
McCIain,  Osie  Jane 
Miller,  Ralph  B. 
Miller,  Virgil 
Miller,  John  L. 
Miller,  William 
Moran,  Murlea  Mae 
Neyhart,  Naomi 
Parson,  Minnie  Alice 
Rupley,  Lucile 
Saylors,  Goldie  F. 
Singer,  Edith 
Steffen,  Julius  T. 
Troyer,  Glenn  L. 

Hemlock 

Kirtley,  Ethel 
Sleeth,  Haines 

Kokomo 

Arthur,  J.  Franklin 

Botts,  Edgar  E. 

Debra,  Lois 

Carr,  La  Vonne 

Dailey,  Cleo 

Devore,  Frank 

Franklin,  Arthur  J. 

Goyer,  Lena  M. 

Goodwin,  Frances 

Hutson,  Albert  F.,  Co.  Supt. 

Kemp,  Mrs.  O.  P. 

King,  L.  C. 

Ladd,  Gertrude 

Lovejoy,  Grace 

Laymon,  Lucille 

Martin,  Anna  May 

Medley,  Ina 

Meinzer,  J.  F. 

Sexton,  Neva 

Shrock,  Ida 

Shenk,  Fern 

Trick,  Ethel 

VanSickle,  Maggie 

Weger,  Martha 

Kokomo  City  Schools 

Albright,  Jessie 
Armstrong,  Howard 
Armstrong,  Jassamine 
Arnsdell,  Mary 
Artes,  Belle 
Albright,  Margaret 
Baleon,  H.  C. 
Barngrover,  D.  P. 
Bryan,  Estelle 
Blossey,  Ola 
Berkshire,  Mae 
Berry,  Clara  E. 
Bonifield,  Margaret 
Barton,  Geneve 
Couch,  Jesse 
Cue,  James  L. 
Cosier,  Maud 
Carr,  Myrtle 
Cleveland,  Hilda 
Covalt,  Ruth 
Colescott,  Gertrude 
Conwell,  Josephine 
Coughlan,  William  H. 
Coy,  Earl 
Dunkin,  Evelyn 
Dichl.  Nellie 
Davies,  Okal 
Everman,  Zoe 
Eckman,  Merle 
Friermood.  Florence 
Fisher,  Alberta 
Flora,  Eva 
Farlow.   Lilith 
Fisher,  Cecil 
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Fleenor,  Virgil 

Gates,  Maude 

Gates,  Grace 

Gray,  Beulah 

Gause,  Helen 

Hesslen,  Lillian 

Hullinger,  Nell 

Hobson,  Edna 

Haworth,  C.  V.,  Supt. 

Hendershot,  Frank  C. 

Heaton,  Mildred 

Hickman,  Mary 

Holman,  Ruth 

Hinshaw,  C.  E. 

Helmer,  Mabel  C. 

Ingels,  Mazie 

Jask,  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Joyce,  Bess 

Kidder,  Cleah 

Kellam,  Fairy 

Kumler,  Martha 

Knepper,  Verne  C. 

Loop,  Marie 

Linder,  Geneva 

McCune,  Virginia 

McNeal,  Oretta 

McCarty,  L.  R. 

Murphy,  Lela 

Martz,  India 

Myers,  Goldie 

Mower,  Mabel 

Moredock,  Helen 

Morgan,  Flo  E. 

Morrow,  Helen 

Miller,  Ruth  M. 

Merrell,  Jennie 

Nash,  Emily 

Nordyke,  Lora  P. 

Newlin,  Norma 

Overton,  Anna  E. 

Overton,  Helen 

Orchett,  Gladys 

Perkins,  Maria  O. 

Peck,  Ray 

Patten,  Lora 

Peacock,  Ada 

Parvis,  Perl  Marie 
Raquet,  Elizabeth 
Ruth,  Cora  Jane 
Reed,  Fannie 
Rubey,  H.  H. 
Ryker,  Blanche 
Ross,  Helen 
Russell,  Julia 
Rinker,  Esther 
Scheidt,  Emma 
Scheidt,  Louise 
Studebaker,  Zola 
Shields,  Gertrude 
Somers,  Frances 
Sage,  Margaret 
Smith,  Anna 
Smith,  Mary  Louise 
Smith,  Jessie  O. 
Sturm,  Keene 
Suter,  May 
Springer,  Mary 
Thomas,  Cressy 
Thomas,  Marcella 
Troyer,  Lela 
Troyer,  Chloe 
Trees,  Stella 
Tyner,  Virginia 
Tharp,  Oscar 
Tucker,  Ethlyn 
Wright,  Bertha 
Williams.  Chestina 
Ward,  Flora  E. 
Ward,  Anna  B. 
Wilson,  Merrill 
Ward,  Ida  I. 
Woody,  H.  G. 
Wooton,  Margaret 


Linton* 

Brown,  Edith 

New  London 
Hadley,  Carrie  May 
Turley,  Madge 

Oakford 

Farmer,  Oscar 
Saul,  Doris 

Russiaviile . 
Carter,  Mary  C. 
Cosand,  Violetta 
Cox,  Mary 
Hanson,  T.  A. 
Johnson,  Leota 
Kellam,  C.  E. 
Middleton,  Mary 
Gilbert,  Ward  Otto 
Mendenhall,  Owen 
Oilar,  Lueile 
Shook,  Hazel 
Smith,  Glen 
Teagle,  Everett  James 
Unrue,  Homer 
Unrue,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
White,  Mattie 
White,  Mrs.  John 
White,  Georgia 

Sheridan 

Mendenhall,  Halceyon 
West  Middleton 
Brumbaugh,  Lloyd 
Eikenberry,  Nellie 
Hart,  Georgia 
Hamilton,  R.  R. 
Myer,  Esther 

Young  America 

Norris,  Mrs.  Ova 

HUNTINGTON  COUNTY 
Andrews 

Anderson,  Anna 
Anderson,  Ruth 
Brunegraff,  H.  R. 
Brunegraff,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Good,  Neil 
Keefer,  Edgar 
Rouch,  Lester 
Streit,  Ersell 
Watt,  Elverda 
Wintrode,  Ruth 

Bippus 

Bitner,  Harriet 
Davis,  A.  E. 
Galbreath,  Flossy  B. 
Sell,  Iva 
Smith,  Esther 
Smith,  Grace 
Vitz,  P.  W. 
Vitz,  Mrs.  P.  W. ' 

Huntington 

Adams,  Norval 
Amiss,  Nellie 
Bailey,  Mildred 
Bailey,  Zora 
Ballman,  Ethel 
Bechtold,  May 
Blakely,  Lauretta 
Brower,  Edith 
Brown,  Mabel 
Brubaker,  Hazel 
Bussard,  Hazel 
Flory,  Margaret 
Frantz,  Mary  Dillman 
Frushour,  George 


Frushour,  Vera 
Frushour,  William 
Funderburg,    Clifford,    Co. 

Supt. 
Gilkey,  Anna  Murel 
Griffiths,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Hagler,  Nondes 
Hart,  Erma 
Harris,  Hattie 
Heaston,  Lela 
Heestand,  Cora 
Kindler,  Mary 
Kline,  Alice 
LaForge,  Mae 
LaForge,  M.  J. 
Larr,  Virginia 
Little,  J.  Hubert 
Martin,  Lola 
Mayne,  Elizabeth 
Miller,  Gladys 
Misner,  Marian 
Morgan,  H.  G. 
Mygrant,  Ethel 
Morrow,  Mazie 
Parkhill,  Tower  A. 
Plasterer,  John 
Shaffer,  Paul 
Shock,  Edna 
Shultz,  Herman 
Small,  Esther 
Stephan,  Burton 
Summers,  Myrl 
Valentine,  W.  R. 
Valentine,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Vitz,  Meta 
Wall,  Adam 
Wall,  Joseph,  Sr. 
Wall,  Lucy 
Wall,  Mae 
Wall,  Noah 
Wall,  Philip,  Sr. 
Welker,  Fred 
Wisner,  Thelma 
Young,  Fern 

Huntington  City  Schools 

Altman,  Cora  D. 
Baker,  May  C. 
Bechstein,  Evalyn 
Berry,  Nelle 
Burgett,  Lueile 
Byers,  C.  E. 
Byers,  Hope  H. 
Campbell,  Margaret 
Colbert,  Enid 
Conley,  Mary  E. 
Cowan,  Ruth 
Cox,  Mary  B. 
Craig,  Jessie 
Dinius,  Juniata  C. 
Ewing,  Dorothy 
Ewing,  Louise  J. 
Favorite,  Emma  A. 
Flinn,  Margaret 
Folk,  Bernice 
Gray,  Alice  J. 
Grayston,  Annie  L. 
Ham,  Gertrude 
Hoffman,  Minnie 
Hollis,  Nellie  W. 
Hornback,  J.  J. 
Hornback,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Hunter,  Bertha 
Hunter,  Coral  J. 
Huyette,  Jessie  A. 
Johnson,  Lillian 
Johnson,  Nell  L. 
Kellam,  Ida  F. 
Kenner,  Prudence  M., 
Kline,  Emma  F. 
Klose,  Edith 
Lyons,  Faye 
Mahoney,  Fred  C. 
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Mann,  Ruth 
McLean,  Gladys 
Michael,  J.  E. 
Miller,  Bertha 
Miller,  Ethel 
Miltonberger,  Belle 
Moore,  Ella  J. 
O'Connor,  Eleanor 
Oldenburg,  Alice  K. 
Paul,  David  H. 
Pierce,  Elizabeth  H. 
Poinier,  Lela  M. 
Rupert,  Lulu 
Scheiber,  H.  Jay 
Scudder,  J.  M.,  Supt. 
Shively,  Welthy 
Shock,  W.  A. 
Smith,  Fern  W. 
Stemen,  Clarence  B. 
Stults,  Dilla  K. 
Summers,  Muriel  A. 
Suter,  A.  W. 
Sutton,  Louie  M. 
Swihart,  J.   L. 
Templeton,  Carrie  H. 
Tyner,  Helen  A. 
Van  Antwerp,  Nellie 
Vernerder,  Nina 
Weaver,  Gertrude 
Weber,  Grace 
Williams.  Leah 
Wilson,  Jennie  B. 
Webb,  Muriel 

La  Fontaine 

Brooking,  Rollie 
Eviston,  Philip 
Hall,  Iva 

McVicker,  Charlotte 
Renbarger,  Agnes 
Scott,  Ruth 

Liberty  Center 

Beaty,  Fred 

Markle 

Brickley,  VaRone 
Garber,  Cora 
Harvey,  Edna 
McFadden,  Naomi 
McGuffey,  Ruth 
Paul,  C.  E. 
Smalley,  Jeanette 
Smith,  Vergil 
Roe,  Cecil  Doris 

Milo 

Smith,  Vilna 

Portland 

Brown,  Olive 

Roanoke 

DeLong,  Elizabeth 
Goff,  Leona 
Hackett,  Elizabeth 
Kemp,  Glenna 
Kemp,  Grace 
McFadden,  Lucy 
Redding,  Leon 
Smith,  H.  E. 
Stahl,  Ethel 
Stech,  Rosalie 
Stein,  Caroline 
Waid,  Lloyd  D. 
Wygant,  Dean 

Ubee 

Kendall,  W.  H. 
Searle,  M.  J. 

Wabash 

Glass,  Floyd 
Morris,  Chas.  E. 


Warren 

Bardsley,  W.  L. 
Bonham,  Ruth 
Bouman,  Dennis  D. 
Burton,  Gladys 
Caldwell,  Chester 
Commons,  Hazel 
Conwell,  Addie 
Coolman,  Mary 
Coucher,  Genevieva 
Covault,  Cordelia 
Davis,  Luther  D. 
Hinds,  Mabel 
James,  Marie 
Knight,  Dale 
Knight,  Don 
Matson,  Russell 
Minniear,  Gertrude 
Morrison,  Virgil 
Potterf,  Rex 
Stech,  Harley  A. 
Stroup,  Blanche 
Thompson,  Clyde 
Wearly,  Ethel 
Wesco,  Effie 


JACKSON  COUNTY 
Brownstown 

Branaman,  Marie 

Boyatt,  Lena 

Claycamp,  Hazel 

Estridge,  Minnie 

Gossman,  Clarence 

Gunder,  Amy 

Garis,  Emma 

Henderson,  H.   B.,   Co.   Supt. 

Horstman,  Malinda 

Heller,  Bertha 

Hurley,  Bessie 

Hurley,  Claude  E. 

Hurley,  Essie 

Ireland,  Chas.  A. 

Knost,  Lola 

Kay,  John  W. 

Luedtke,  Ruby 

Mitschke,  Ruth 

Reynolds,  C.  C. 

Rich,  Amelia 

Rucker,  Nona 

Stotz,  C.  F. 

Shekell,  O.  M. 

Sanders,  Carrie 

Welsh,  Geneva 

Welsh,  Ellen 

Zaring,  Rose  Nell 

Cortland 

Botoroff,  Mildred 
Cline,  Marjorie 
Denny,  Helen 
Hanger,  Bertha 
Harris,  Stephen 
Masters,  Edith 
Naffe,  Elma 
Stroud,  Hazel 
Tatlock,  V.  L. 
Thompson,   Oden 
Weekly,  D.  P. 

Crothersville 

Coleman,  Clara 
Cantrell,  J.  D. 
Foster,  Mabel 
Gaither,  Ada 
Collins,  Glen 
Cunningham,  Gladys 
Garriott,  Mable 
Garriott,  Pearl 
Lewis,  Frances  E. 
Lott,  Iva 
Lott,  Esther 
Lucky,  Alice 


Neal,  Mary 
Owens,  Gaynelle 
Payne,  W.  V. 
Rodenberg,  Clara 
Sweaney,  Esther 
Russell,  Idah,  B.  G. 

Ewing 

Goss,  Mary 
Martin,  Gladys 
McOsker,  Mattia 
Rochner,  Clara 
Tatlock,  James 

Freetown 

Denny,  Ida 
Forgery,  Cline 
Harbaugh,  Aileen 
Marshall,  Ruth 
Rust,  Thomas  R. 
Tinch,  Hazel 

French  Lick 

Cathcart,  Hugh 
Kurtz 

Brown,  Alice 
Cross,  Emma 

Medora 

Ambrose,  Ethel 
Allman,  Gertrude 
Delay,  Grethel 
France,  Otto 
Goss,  Ralph 
Goss,  Georgia 
Hedges,  J.  C. 
Hanley,  Marie 
Manion,  Ada 
McMillan,  Orpha 
Roller,  Allegra 
Scott,  Pearl 
Sutherland,  Ida 
Tenner,  Bernice 
Weddell,  Constance 
Wright,  Leora 

Mooney 

Tanner,  Grace 
Tanner,  J.  E. 
Warner,  Winifred 

Normal  Station 

Fish,  Bernice 
Fish,  Delia 
Goen,  Jeanette 
Hutchinson,  Emory 
Hutchinson,  C.  E. 

Seymour 

Bridges,  Leland  C. 
Brown,  Mary 
Carter,  Daisy 
Edwards,  Ruth 
Foster,  Maud 
Foster,  Mary 
Gossman,  Mary 
Gilbert,  Myrtle 
Hazard,  Carmel 
Lutes,  Lillie 
Lewis,  Collins 
Shank,  Viola 
Shields,  Cecil 
Cox,  Georgia  O. 
Due,  T.  J. 
Harris,  Enola 
Johnson,  Gladys 
Lebline,  Ruth 
Stroud,  Florence 

Seymour  City  Schools 
Ackerman,  L.  A. 
Andrews,  Kate 
Carson,  Paul  E. 
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Davison,  Eleuthera 
Dishinger,  A.  T. 
Gasaway,  Adelaide 
Hancock,  Katherine 
Henderson,  H.   C. 
Howe,  Hilda 
Kessler,  Katherine 
Phillips,  C.  D. 
Paul,  Veva 
Quinn,  Katherine 
Remy,  Margaret  E. 
Rottman,  Ethel 
Sutherland,  Sena  M. 
Swails,  Lenore 
Beldon,  Flo  E. 
Hamilton,  Rose 
Meyer,  Christine 
Miller,  Adelaide 
Misch,  Mary 
Mott,  T.  A.,  Supt. 
Prewitt,   Lillian 
Brown,  Margaret 
Camphell,  H.  M. 
Frey,  Sarah  B. 
Trumho,   Edith 
Hirtzel,  Rose 
Mahorney,  Efa 
Patrick,  Bessie 
Alwes,  Daisy 
Gilbert,  Stella 
Patrick,  Nina 
Switzer,  Alma 
Vosbrink,  Katherine 
Caine,  D.  W. 

Vallonia 

Alhertson,  Lillie 
Brewer,  Sam 
Foshrink,  Lillie 
Hert,  Arie 
Meahl,  Mary 
Meahl,  Ethel 
Morrison,  W.  L. 
Schooley,  Kathleen 
Yung,  Geneive 

JASPER  COUNTY 
Fowler 

Lambert,  Nettie 

McCoysburg 
Noland,  Thelma 

Medaryville 

Budd,  Elizabeth  J. 

Remington 
Baker,  L.  D. 
Baer,  F.  W. 
Besse,  Gertrude 
Hafey,  Ople 
Hoover,  Pha 
Johnston,  Ethel 
Kolb,  Helen 
McGlynn,  Mildred 
Parker,  Martha 
Rawlings,  Fern 
"Williamson,  Lena 
Williamson,  Jessie 

Rensselaer 

Browhard,  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Campbel,  A.  C. 
Cooley,  Anna 
Dillan,  Tona  L. 
Hershman,  Bertha 
Hershman,  Leta 
Hoover,  Millie 
Kissinger,  Helen 
Norris,  Grace 
Poole,  Grace 
Rayl,  Robert 
Reed,  Mamie 


Sage,  Jeannie 
Steifel,  Celia 
Sterrett,  Nellie  M. 
Shultz,   Ernest   J. 
Waymire,  Minnie 
Wiseman,  Esther 
Woerner,  Frank  H. 
Yeager,  Margaret  S. 
Yeager,  Nina  E. 
Younger,  Anna 

Tefft 

Ashby,  Paul  W. 

Wheatfield 
Arend,  L.  J. 

Rensselaer    City    Schools 
Dean,  C.  R.,  Supt. 
Hemphill,  Minnie 
Jennings,  Alice 
Jordan,  Cecile 
Lamson,  Helen 
Malchow,  Tillie 
O'Dell,  Josephine 
Schaupp,  Ralph 
Wallace,  Geraldine 
"Woods,  Vera 

JAY  COUNTY 
Bryant 

Antles,  Alma  E. 
Bierly,  G.  Remy 
Buckingham,  Vivian 
Dorsett,  W.  A. 
Harley,  Gertrude  G. 
Jones,  Inez 
Lefever,  Blanche 

New  Corydon 
Reed,  Chas.  F.  L. 
Portland 

Armstrong,  W.  R.,  Co.  Supt. 

Myers,  Lorena 

Nixon,  Ocie 

Resur,  Alta 

Smiley,  Orla 

Van  Skyock,  Roland 

Warnock,  Ethel 

Redkey 

Hoppes,  Hazel 
Mills,  Fern 
Steed,  Freda  D. 
Steed,  Lawrence  Leo 

Dunkirk  City  Schools 

Brotherton,  Mabel 
Barley,  Dot 
Clarke,  Charlotte 
Condon,  Bernice 
Cunningham,  Ella 
Current,  Dorothy 
Dickson,  James  E. 
Johnson,  Zada 
Littler,  Lorraine 
Maley,  Helen 
Merry,  Margaret 
Michael,  May 
Nixon,    Harry   L.,    Supt. 
Nixon,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Parks,  Katherine 
Thomas,  Catherine 
Vera,  Helen 
Wilson,  Wilburn 

Portland  City  Schools 

Banta,  Josephine 
Bishop,  Bernice 
Campbell,  Marie 
Current,  Louise 
Current,  Nettie 


Derbyshire,   Grant   E.,   Supt. 

Doan,  Maud 

Ernst,  Frona 

Frost,  Snow 

Garringer,  Walter 

Gaunt,  Joseph 

Glasgow,  Marjorie 

Jones,  Evah 

Jones,  Florence 

Gaunt,  Mrs.  Joseph 

Hardistry,  Idoletta 

Mellinger,  Mary 

Powell,  Horace  M. 

Powell,  Mrs.  Horace  M. 

Place,  Olive 

Ray,  Dessie 

Riley,  Ida 

Schumaker,  Ruth 

Shirley,  Irene 

Smith,  Troy 

Stolz,  Gladys 

Thomas,  Vesta 

VanKirk,  Ethel 

Wilson,  Angie 

Wilson,  Vera 

Wood,  Anna  M. 

Wood,  Rebecca 

Whipple,  Ruth 

Redkey  City  Schools 

Adams,  May 
Brewer,  Erina 
Fiers,  J.  W. 
McBride,  J.  C,  Supt. 
McBride,  Nellie  H. 
Soth,  Evelyn 
O'Connell,  Marguerite 
Steed,  Lula 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 
Dapont 
Riggle,  Hazel 

Hanover 

Bucknell,  Nora 
Good,  H.  H. 
Henley,  Loretta 
Lawrence,  Florence 
Marshall,  Robert 
Millis,  W.  A. 

Madison 
Pender,  W.  Guy,   Co.  Supt. 
Yunker,  Joseph 

Madison  City  Schools 

Anger,  Mary 
Bangerter,  Anna 
Brooks,  Cullie 
Calloway,  Ethel 
Crozier,  Fannie 
Doig,  Isabelle 
Duncan,  Annie  L. 
Gibson,  Gertrude 
Gray,  Vinnie 
Griffith,  Ella  P. 
Hargitt,  Clara 
Harrison,  Blanche 
Hancock,  Margie 
Hankins,  Lyda 
Hoffstadt,  Etta  M. 
Joyce,  Hattie 
Leland,  Eliza 
Long,  Homer,  Supt. 
Martin,  Allie 
McGuire,  Amelia 
Muncie,  E.  O. 
Renfro,  Harriet 
Rea,  Florence 
Rogers,  Earl  R. 
Shipman,  Gladys 
Stodghill,  H.  H. 
Schmitkin,  C.  B. 
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Spencer,  Grace 
Schwab,  Lenora 
Sauer,  Mildred 
Strong,  Jessie 
Tevis,  Irene 
Wells,  Jessie 
Wilson,  May 
Wooten,  Florence 
White,  Lide  G. 
Wallace,  Mary 
Wood,  Jessie 


JENNINGS  COUNTY 
Brewersville 

Boiccourt,  Earl 
Low,  Willard  N. 

Butlerville 

Beck,  Carrie 
Fitzgerald,  Edith 
Fletchall,  Maeona 
Kibler,  Lillian 
Malott,  Floyd 
Meyer,  Jesse 
Rine,  J.  Lloyd 

Commiskey 

Gruber,  Marie 

Dupont* 

Cravens,  Bertha 

Hayden 
Fushelberger,  P.  J. 
Larrabee,  Lloyd  W. 
Van  Riper,  Maude 

North  Vernon 

Clarkson,  Mary  L. 
Deputy,  Erby  C. 
Kirkham,  Beatrice 
Malony,  Agnes 
Megel,  C.  J. 
Reece,  Nora  O. 
Tierney,  Katie 

Paris  Crossing 
Donnell,  Ova  M. 

Scipio 

Bundy,  Helen 
Voris,  O.  L. 

Vernon 
Hess,  Laura 
Holmes,  Chesley 
Powell,  Joseph  Edgar 

North   Vernon  City  Teachers 

Banks,  Jessie 
Bex,  Ciena 
Callis,  C.  D. 
Clerkin,  Althea 
Eaton,  Hattie 
Harrison,  W.  D. 
Hopkins,  Garf  M. 
Huckleberry,  Bertha 
Jackson,  L.  A. 
Kaltenbach,  Blanche 
McConncll,  Pearl 
Miles,  Mabel 
Olcott,  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Perry,  G.  E. 
Powell,  Harriett 
Bobbinii  Helen 

Runyan,   Mae 

Sebree,  Wm. 
Steinmetz,  Olsie 
Westerfleld,  Jas.  W. 
White,  Minnie 

Wolf.',    Ethel 


JOHNSON  COUNTY 
Acton 

Clark,  Rachel 
Mount,  Maoma 

Bargersville 

Bills,  Loren 
Brown,  Chalmers 
Fulmer,  Myrtle 
Hughes,  Florence 
Kegley,  Bertha 
Milhon,  Neona 
Rivers,  Glennie 
Shufflebarger,  Helen 
Williams,  Flora  E. 

Edinburg 

Boston,  Paul 
Bowman,  Elva 
Brown,  Iona 
Cochran,  Frieda 
Craven,  Ina  M. 
Fogleman,  F.  B. 
Foxworthy,  A.  W. 
Foxworthy,  Gertrude 
Garrett,  Minnie 
Grose,  John  L. 
Hole,  Ella 

Montgomery,  A.  D.,  Supt. 
Mullen,  Minnie 
Otto,  Mary 
Patton,  Hazel 
Records,  Sumner 
Teeple,  Jeannetta 
VanScoy,  Laura 
Wiltrout,  Gladys  M. 
Wright,  Ada  M. 

Franklin 

Bergen,  Hattie  O. 
Campbell,  Mayme 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Jas. 
Chandler,  Irene 
Clark,  Cordelia 
Covert,  Jessie 
Cosby,  Ida 
Cosby,  Bessie 
Downing,  D.  L. 
Dragoo,  Ralph 
Kelly,  Denman 
Kelly,  Mrs.  Denman 
Kelly,  Helen 
Kimmick,  Roycc 
Kinnear,  Herbert 
Lee,  Zella 
Magill,  Hallie 
Magill,  Elsie 
Magill,  Hester 
Mcllvain,  Lela 
Morgan,  Stella  W. 
Moser,  M.  C. 
Nicholas,  Edna 
Palmer,  H.  C. 
Partee,  Allen  L. 
Rhude,  Hazel 
Rinkard,  Samuel 
Robbins,  Edythe 
Rose,  Tracy 
Rust,  Mary 
Smith,  Marie 
Stair,  E.  C. 
Stair,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Stayton,  Florence 
Vandivier,  Glennie 

Vandivier,  Vclma 

Thompson,  Alice 
Tilson,  Julia 
Vohier,   Emma  D. 
Warmolh,   Grace 
White,   Pauline 
Whitsitt,   Nellie  M. 
Yount,  W.  J.,  Co.  Supt. 


Franklin  City  Schools 

Alexander,  Kathryn 
Bond,  Nina  Pauline 
Borden,  Mabel 
Bruce,  Frank 
Bruner,  Lena 
Craft,  Nettie 
Ditmars,  Marie 
Drake,  Miles 
Dungan,  Amber 
Gillum,  Margaret 
Graves,  Kase 
Hannahan,  Kate 
Johnson,  Florence 
Mullikin,  Helen 
Ott,  Susan 
Partee,  Allen 
Ralston,  Henrietta 
Rose,  Bertha 
Smiley,  Kate 
Smith,  Hazel 
Speas,  Flora 
Stout,  Hazel 
Sutton,  Mira 
Trout,  Elsie 
Trout,  Elsie 
Waggener,  H.  F. 
Waggencr,  Winifrcde 
Walden,  Laura 
White,  Viola 
Wyrick,  T.  C. 
Webb,  J.  C,  Supt. 

Greenwood 

Baker,  Custer 
Bass,  Alice 
Bass,  Ella 
Berryman,  Blanche 
Boardman,  Thos. 
Bowden,  Julia 
Cordray,  Flo 
Duggan,  Jessie 
Eccles,  Hazel  Clary 
Green,  Vivian 
Griffith,  Lcta 
Hannahan,  Mary 
Kelly,  Fern 
Kelly,  Florence 
Koch,  J.  M. 
Lainherl,,   Clara 
Marshall,  II.  W. 
McClain,  Mabel 
MoOlain,  Lilly 
Mitchell,  Verne  E. 
Neese,  George 
Oldakcr.  Aline  T. 
Oliver,   Pe.nl 
Richardson,  Carol 
Rympa,  Katie 
Sharp,  Ahhie 
Scott.   Mildred 

Underwood,  Ethel 
Vandivcr,  Hugh 
Winchester,  Clyde  M. 
Wishard,  Hazel  A. 
Woodsides,  Ollie 

Indianapolis  ■ 

Blankenship,  Grace 

Morgnntown 

Fendley,  Lee 
rlilderbrand,  Emmett 

Itngsdnl«\    Elizabeth 
Ullerhaek.    (Veil 
Williams,    Itessio 

Nineveh 

McMurray,  Chester 
Walker,   Myrtle 
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Trafalgar 

Calvert,  Iva   May 
Collier,  Ethel 
Deupree,  Lucile 
Foglesong,  Ruth 
Gallagher,  John  E. 
Hall,  L.  E. 
Harper,  Ruth 
Miller,  B.  S. 
Miller,  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Prather,  Zola 
Rink,  Arvilla 
Smith,  Beatrice  P. 
Tapp,  Bert 
Woods,  Ella 

Whiteland 

Core,  Marguerite 
Hannahan,  Onna 
Kegley,  Vinnie 
Linton,  Paul 
Mooreland,  John 
Patterson,  Mabel 
Shaddy,  F.  W. 
Williams,  Anna 

KNOX  COUNTY 
Bicknell 

Cade,  Helen 
Carter,  Wm.  W.,  Supt. 
Guiler,  Earla 
House,  Editn 
Koch,  Ruth 
Lankford,  Calla 
Mayes,  Mabel 
McCormick,  Doris 

Bruce  ville 

Cummins,  Pauline 
DeBerry,  Ruth 
Fisher,  Virgil 
Fisher,  Ora  S. 
Gude,  Deliliah 
Gude,  Sara 
Harper,  Kathryn 
Hill,  Mary 
Huffman,  Flossie 
Togue,  Charlotte 
Hughes,  Ruth 
McCarver,  Alma 
Mitchell,  Helen 
Mitchell,  Jennet  H. 
Phillips,  Joy 
Scott,  Bessie  L. 
Webb,  Cora 

Decker 

Breithaupt,  Eunice 
Brown,  Helena  E. 
Catt,  Ethel 
Catt,  Ruth 
Clayton,  Ora  D. 
Deem,  Estella 
Decker,  Claude 
Dick,  Margerie 
Elliott,  Lelah  B. 
Emmons,  Henry 
Evans,  Allen 
Frederick,  Oscar 
Grant,  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Anna  L. 
Hobson,  Ethel 
Johnston,  Laura 
Jones,  Nora 
Lane,  Ival 
,  Maish,  LaVonne 
Manning,  J.  Duke 
Prucell,  William  E. 
Ready,  Richard 
Reel,  Herman 
Sills,  Sadie 


Smith,  Blanche 
Sisson,  Creacle 
Sullivan,  Agnes 
Westfall,  Ganes 

Edwardsport 

Anderson,  Iva  E. 
Barr,  Margaret 
Bensinger,  Claire 
Curry,  Garnet 
Hoover,  Ida 
Kahre,  Eileen 
Lidikay,  O.  G. 
Purcell,  Inez  D. 
Reeve,  Helen 
Ross,  Edith 
Schaffer,  Wright 
Swick,  Edna 
Wright,  Milton 

Emison 
Blann,  Gretchen 
Creolius,  Nellie  L. 
Densford,  Neva 
Dunkerly,  Verga 
Gushwa,  Edith 
House,  Edna 
Keith,  Hubert 
Meurer,  Irene 
Walk,  Chas.  E. 

Freelandsville 

Begeman,  Hilda 
Beuscher,  Frieda 
Byrne,  Basil  U. 
Cummings,  Ruth 
Grabbe,  Lydia 
Heidenreich,  Lillian 
Hurst,  Vera 
Meier,  Verna 
Mengedoht,  Lanville 
Richardson,  Flora 
Rinsch,   Emil 
Ritterskamp,  Gertrude 
Reel,  Alfred 
Schulte,  Hilda 
Smith,  Harriet 
Watson,  Agnes 

Oakton 

Bond,  Mabel 
Boyle,  Marian  E. 
Cannon,  Alberta 
Hennon,  Edith 
Ellis,  Mildred 
Hoffman,  Edith 
Johnson,  Pearl 
Lemen,  Beulah 
Risley,  Orval 
Schlegel,  Clarence  O. 
Sproat,  Violet 
Tower,  Claude  D. 
Wolfe,  Maybelle 
Yates,  Fava 

Monroe  City 

Adams,  Mamie 
Burnett,  Howard 
Donaldson,  Lois 
Edwards,  Lem 
Gilmore,  Wilma 
Leech,  Bert  S. 
Loveall,  Ruth 
McGary,  Dorothy 
McGary,  Italia 
Moench,  Ethel 
Reel,  Lena 
Sisson,  S.  U. 
Snyder,  Gladys 
Snyder,  Ruth 
Thorne,  Margaret 
Tower,  Juanita 
VanKirk,  Alta 


Sandborn 

Adams,  Jesse  E. 
Allgood,  Homer 
Anderson,  Laura 
Barnes,  Edna 
Begeman,  Lula  E. 
Cain,  Ruth 
Campbell,  Anna 
Dittemore,  Eldon 
Hogue,  Gladys 
Hollingsworth,  Hazel 
Jackson,  Mary 
Orr,  Margaret 
Whalen,  Clara 
Williams,  Lena 


Vincennes 

Adams,  Elsie 

Beach,  Cora 

Beckes,  Maude  W. 

Beckes,  Oscar  L. 

Bobe,  Helen 

Boykin,  Edith 

Burk,  Bernice  B. 

Corbin,  Ester  C. 

Corbin,   Mary  S. 

Decker,  A.  E. 

Deem,  Lucile 

Dome,  Maude  B. 

Dunn,  Rena  J. 

Erwin,  Bessie 

Everett,  Gertrude 

Everetts,  Elsie 

Halnon,  W. 

Haskins,   Edgar  N.,  Co.  Supt. 

Hart,  Elizabeth 

Hill,  Willard  B. 

Hitch,  Helen  D. 

Hull,  J.  Fred 

Jenkins,  Dana 

Johnston,  Ruth 

Kachley,  Elizabeth 

Mail,  Marian 

McClure,   Byrl 

McCoy,  Lester 

McGaughey,  Mabel 

Miller,  Elsie 

McGary,  Helen 

Parrett,  Edgar 

Payton,  Florence 

Peck,  Wanda 

Powell,  Avis 

Pyle,  Edna 

Rafiner,  Ruth 

Rice,  Hubert  S. 

Rich,  Ora 

Ross,  Audria 

Scott,  Glenn 

VanDement,  Burdett 

Wall,  Cora 

Wampler,  Anna 

Westfall,  Ruby 

Wilson,  Helen 


Vincennes  City  School 

Abry,  Georgia  L. 
Ashley,  Imo 
Beach,  Eleanor  M. 
Beckes,  Blanche 
Bierhaus,  Louise 
Bland,  Rose 
Borrowman,   Helen  I. 
Brian,  Lucia 
Burba,  E.  Grace 
Busse,  Marie 
Byers,  Carmen 
Caney,  Mary  S. 
Carter,  Lillian  G. 
Clark,  Roberta  L. 
Culbertson,  Susan 
DeLay,  Harriet  M. 
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Delbridge,  Maude 
Dixon,  Ethel  L. 
Dixon,  Lillian  A. 
Dunn,  Nannie  B. 
Dunn,  O.  L. 
Dunn,  Rena  J. 
Forves,  Anne 
Foreman,  J.  W.,   Supt. 
Frund,  Lucile  C. 
Ful wider,   C.  O. 
Griffith,  Maribelle 
Harsha,  Mary 
Havens,  Clara 
Hendey,  Helen  V. 
Henry,   Florence  G. 
Henry,  Mary 
Hockgeiger,  F.  M. 
Hogue,  R.  M. 
Hughes,  Zoe  E. 
Jones,  Miriam 
Keith,  Ethelyn  E. 
Kerr,   Elizabeth 
Kixmiller,  Lena 
Knowles,  A.  E. 
Lasswell,  J.   S. 
Lawrence,  Lucy  I. 
McCarthy,  Claire 
McCormick,  A.  T. 
Meise,  Merna  M. 
Morgan,  Margaret 
Mumford,  A.  Marie 
Myers,  B.  E. 
Owen,  R.  Elenora 
Payton,  Helen  M. 
Pickard,  Hazel 
Piel,  Ellen 
Phillips,  Lela  B. 
Presnell,  Edith  P. 
Purdy,  Blanche  L. 
Purdy,  Orpha 
Panard,  Bertha  M. 
Rielag,  R.  E. 
Risch,  Marie 
Robbins,  Ruth 
Robinson,  Edith  E. 
Ruble,  La  Verne 
Schaller,  Ida  L. 
Schwartz,  Helen  L. 
Scott,  Marie 
Shephard,  Elizabeth 
Shephard,  H.  V. 
Shively,  Ethel 
Skinner,  "Walter 
Soudriette,  Vena 
Sowers,  J.  I. 
Stafford,  Helen 
Stalkamp,  Rosa  M. 
Stall,  Juanita  L. 
Staninger,  Ruth 
Taylor,  M.  Maude 
Thomas,  Lotta 
Thompson,  Lola  E. 
Thompson,  Nelle 
Thurgood,  Rebecca  M. 
Trueblood,  Grace 
Washington,  Faustina  P. 
Welton,  Marie  E. 
White,  Vera  P. 
Wilkes,  Cora  W. 
Williamson,  Lucy 
Windman,  Mabel 
Zehner,  Erne  T. 

Westphalia 

Boyer,  Bonnie 
Bunte,  Pearl 
Commer,  Wilma 
Kahre,  Mahona 
Menke,  Will  H. 
Reeve,  Keith 
Sisson,  Blanche 
Summers,  Martha 


Wheatland 

Alton,  Ruth 
Crandall,  Thos.  G. 
Enley,  Leila 
Evans,  Ray 
Granger,  Zella 
Hannah,  Joe 
Jennings,  June 
McKinley,  Lester 
Myers,  Eulala 
Niblack,  Martha 
Nicholson,   Christine 
Nicholson,  Esther 
Oskins,  Edith 
Roberts,  Mabel 
Root,  Aline 
Root,  Frances 
Root,  Hazel 
Smith,  Emory  M. 
VanVleet,  Roy 
Wallace,  Guthrie 
Weaver,  Mary 
Williams,  Cecile 
Williams,  Esther 
Williams,  Lorena 

KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY 
Akron 

Ball,  Vera 
Mathews,  Dessie 
Perry,  Estell 
Swick,  Fay  M. 
Zegafuse,  Mary 

Atwood 

Bryan,  Ruth 
Burt,  Donald 
Creighton,  Wm.  H. 
Koontz,  Bessie 
Lasher,  John  J. 
Longfellow,   Carrie  M. 
Peiper,  Henry  E. 
Smith,  Ruby 

Burkett 

Brown,  Ophia 
Kelley,  Dale 
Millbern,  H.  A. 
Millbern,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Teel,  Neva 
Van  Dorn,  Respa 

Claypool 

Adams,  Waldo 
Beigh,   Lawrence  A. 
Blue,  Edna 
Brown,  Eula 
Deaton,  Ruth 
Deaton,  Sherman 
Dunnagan,  O.  T. 
Evans,  Lena 
Haworth,  Maggie 
Lucas,  Homer  A. 
Meredith,  Zelma 
Metzger,  Mildred 
Minear,  Lillie 
Plantz,  Rhoda 
Regenos,  Chas. 
Regenos,  Graden  W. 
Sarber,  A.  E. 
Smith,  Raymond 
Taylor,  Dora 
McHatton,  Wm. 
Correll,  Laverne 

Etna  Green 

Beck,  Calvin  E. 
Benson,  Ora 
Guy,  Fannie 
Holtzman,  Louise 


Laird,  Leslie  A. 
Shively,  Mildred 
Thomas,  H.  L. 

Fort  Wayne* 

McMaken,  Delia 

Indianapolis* 

Nicodemus,  Mrs.   H.   M. 

Leesburg 

Brubaker,  Sarabelle 
Erwin,  Eva 
James,  Hazel 
Kantner,   Lillian   L. 
Kinsey,  Esther 
Meek,  Edythe 
Pound,  Adria 
Stage,  Pauline 
Stage,  Willodean 
VanDorn,  Estel  B. 
VanDorn,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

Metone 

Aughinbaugh,  Ruth 
Bruehl,  Henry 
Bryant,  Loren 
Clark,  Frances 
Lyon,  Louese 
Ralston,  George  W. 
Teel,  Oliver  C. 
Warren,  Clara 

Milford 

Benson,  Alpha  B. 
Burris,  Bessie 
Caris,  Trella 
Groves,  Martha 
Gunther,  John  E. 
Hurd,  Esther 
Hurd,  Mary 
McLaughlin,  Maude 
Moffet,  Esther 
Nickler,  Forrest 
Pinkerton,  Mollie 
Stout,  Alva  V. 

Nappanee* 

George,  Hazel 
Posta,  Harvey  M. 
Rummel,   George  L. 
Weldy,  Allen  X. 

North  Webster 

Banning,  Elizabeth 
Gross,   Charles 
Lewallen,  Ethel 

Pierceton 

Babcock,  Helen 
Bloom,  Helen 
Brallier,  Alvin  D. 
Deboer,  Wilma 
Eherenman,  Lloyd 
Keller,  Erma 
Kirkpatrick,  Hope 
Kuhn,  Martha 
McCarter,  Nina 
Morton,  Stella 
Paxton,   Charlotte 
Snell,  Clara 
Townsend,  R.  W. 
Tusing,  Mabel 
Wolf,  Floyd 
Yountz,  Maude 

Sidney 

Arnood,  Fay 
Ball,  Freda 
Beigh,  Hilda 
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Dillman,  Myrtle 
Dillman,  Ruth 
Gerichs,  W.   C. 
Harney,  Elsie 
Michael,  Orpha 
Michael,  Russel 
Moore,  Lei  a  Paulus 
Moore,  Owen 
Ross,  Rudy 
Winterrowd,  Effie 

Silver  Lake 

Barr,  J.  Hohart 
Cline,  J.  D.  Lee 
Hardin,  Mattie 
Hay,  Katherine 
Kline,  Pearle 
Maggart,  Bernice 
Swick,  Carrie 
Swilhart,  Marion 
Tucker,  Freda 
Shilling,  Ethel 
Riley,  Beatrice 
Webster,  C.  R. 

Syracuse 

Strieby,  Marie 
Rarick,  Mildred 

Warsaw 

Barr,  Dora 

Bruner,  Jesse,   Co.   Supt. 

Blessing,  Nora 

Bowen,  Irma 

Brown,  Edna 

Calvert,  Belle 

Eichholtz,  Valda 

Elder,  Eba 

Gross,  Earl 

Horn,  Emma  Caywood 

Horn,  Milo  C. 

Ohmant,  Allen 

Sarber,  Edson  B. 

Scholl,  Lulu  W. 

Smith,  Elmer 

Smith,  Ethel 

Valentine,  O.  R. 

Wolfe,  Edna 

Yoder,  Mabel 

Warsaw  City  Schools 

Lower,  Edna 
Stout,  Ina 
Loehr,  Rena 
Shoup,  Penelope 
Whittengerger,  Ruth 
Biggs,  Alice 
Cook,  Mrs.  Richardson 
Kniesly,  Eva 
Shannon,  Carrie 
Bishop,  Doris 
Blue,  James  E. 
Carleton,  Helen 
Everhard,  Eulalia 
Gemlich,  Leola 
Hess,  Retta 
Ohmart,  Allen 
Robinson,  Mildred 
Royse,  Florence 
Shannon,  Bernice 
Shilling,  Gladys 
Covalt,  R.  W. 
Dutter,  H.  W. 
Herrick,  Marian 
Leffel,  James  H.,  Supt 
Mueller,  Gretchen 
Noel,  Ermal  A. 
Roberts,  Charles  J. 
Sharp,  Frances 
Simons,  Mary  Z. 
Sprague,  Fern 
Yenner,  J,  F, 


LAGRANGE  COUNTY 
Howe 

Bradshaw,  Ruth 
Ely,  Edna 
Gainard,  Lillie 

Lagrange 

Bowen,  Don 

South  Milford 

Chalfant,  L.  F. 
Perkins,  Thelma 

Stroh 

Vaughn,  Iola 

LAKE  COUNTY 
Cedar  Lake 
Fauber,  Clara  V. 
Nelson,  Ethel 

Oreston 
Davis,  Blanche 

Crown  Point 
Heighway,    Frank    F.,    Co. 
Supt. 

Dyer 
Davis,  Zipporah 
Hoffman,  Agnes 
Kahler,  Agnes 
Smith,  Donald  G. 
Watson,  Florence 

Griffith 

Flinn,  Geneveive 
Guthrie,  Eulala 
Riggle,  Blanche 
Wadsworth,  Elsie 

Hammond 

Adkins,  Alta 
Cortwright,  H.  F. 
Long,  Lewis  O. 
Mabbs,  Jennie 
Mellette,  Lucile  M. 
Monroe,  Edwin  S.,  Supt. 
Spohn,  A.  L. 
Trotter,  Kalilla 

Highland 

Katzbach,  Emily 
Rudicel,  Edward 
Stone,  Merle 

Lowell 

Beers,  Helen 
Clark,  Hugh 
Esty,  Evelyn 
Trotter,  Ralph  D. 
Klutey,  Anna 
McRae,  Mary 
Schneider,  Ella 
Young,  Cleo  E. 

Shelby 

Davis,  Margie 
Kimmet,  Clara 

Whiting 

Graves,  Aletha 
Hoskinson,  J.  H.,  Supt. 

East  Chicago 

Canine,  E.  N„  Supt. 

LAPORTE  COUNTY 
Hanna 

Palmer,  F.  E. 

Haskells 
Cites,  George 


Kingsbury 

Doyle,  Harry  M. 

LaCrosse 

Bell,  John 
Gulbransen,  Sada 
Shinebarger,  Catherine 
Sims,  Leota 
Sonburg,  Esther 
Sonburg,  Marie 
Wakefield,  W.  J. 
Wakefield,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Wesner,  Effie 

LaPorte 

Anderson,  Orrel  F. 
Beckham,  Grace 
Conley,  Edith 
Denison,  Leone 
Donnelly,  Nora 
Hickman,  Letha 
Lockhart,  Anna 
Merchant,  Agnes 
Parsons,  Edith 
Reed,  Esther  D. 
Rhoade,  C.  L.,  Co.  Supt. 
Travis,  Martha 
Wilhelm,  Iva 
Wright,  Nada 

LaPorte  City  Schools 

Doyle,  Harry 
Trester,  A.  L.,  Supt. 

Michigan  City 

Keeler,  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Kimmet,  Laura 
Riley,  Harriet 

Michigan  City  Schools 

Armstrong,  Dorothy 
Ballard,  Joyce 
Beals,  E.  E. 
Beissert,  Ottilie 
Brekin,  Lillian 
Brooks,  Vera 
Casey,  Helen 
Chipman,  Carrie 
Christoppel,  Rebecca 
Coffin,  Ellis 
Curran,  Ruth 
Donnelly,  Frances 
Engstrom,  Mabel 
Fischer,   Emma 
Gallagher,  Agnes 
Gohdes,  Hilda 
Gregor,  Benjamin 
Hack,  Helen 
Hall,  Edith 
Hamrick,  Harriet 
Hansen,  Otillia 
Harper,  Margaret 
Hill,  Alice 
Kashur,  Elizabeth 
Keeler,  L.  W.,  Supt. 
Kramer,  Mabell 
Lamb,  Mary 
Leist,  Mary 
Mullen,  Eulalia 
Murray,  M.  C. 
Robinson,  Helen 
Rogers,  Hazel 
Schmith,  Magdelene    ' 
Smith,  Alice 
Southgate,  Helen 
Stibbe,  Alice 
Thompson,  Annie 
Tiedt,  Emma 
Valentine,  Katherine 
Vennemon.  Maude 
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Mill  Creek 
I  Coombs,  H.  A. 
Silkirk,  Mildred 
I  Shaw,  Nellie 

North  Liberty 

j  Quinn,  Agnes 
I  Quinn,  Aletha 

Rolling  Prairie 

O'Donnell,  Merdith 
Stalbaum,  Cleveland 

Stillwell 

Deal,  Carina 
Fearis,  Merle  D. 
Hunt,  Charles  G. 
Saunders,  Laura 
Wilson,  Florence 

Union  Mills 

Chute,  Effie  P. 
Conlon,  Agnes 
Deemer,  A.  V. 
Hugle,  Rose 
Kibbey,  Cora 
Underwood,  Walker 

Wanatah 

Blackman,  T.  G. 
Cass,  Ruth 
Henning,  Vera 
Karshner,  Roy 
McGillicuddy,  Clare 
McKesson,  Alva 
Millbrantb,  Lydia 
Pinkerton,  Ethel 
Shevick,  Frances 
Swisher,  Donna 

Westville 

Baird,  Emma 
Brown,  Lois  D. 
Hannon,  Katherine 
Herrold,  Alta 
Hyde,  M.  E. 
Kalies,  Mary  D. 
Knoll,  Scott  C. 
Knoll,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Mugg,  Mary  R. 
Smick,  Natalie 
Warnke,  Florence 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY 
Avoca 

Hall,  Clint 
Turner,  Edith 
Veatch,  Ruth 

Bedford 

Anderson,  Eva 
Alexander,  Ruth 
Armstrong,  Shirley 
Brown,  Pearl 
Brinegar,  Triphena 
Chambers,  Denny 
Chambers,  Annise 
Chambers,  Beatrice 
Cooper,  Daisy 
Cox,  Mrs.  Ora 
Clark,  Gail 
Edgar,  Winona 
Fowler,  Mabel 
Goodman,  Irene 
Gowan,  Mary 
George,  F.  D. 
Gibson,  Avis 
Grigsby,  Martha 
Harris,  Lodema 
Harrell,  Ola 
Hert,  Gertrude 


Hert,  Adda 

Johnson,  Colette 

Kern,  Mae 

Leach,  A.  S. 

McPike,  Edith 

Mitchell,  John 

Owens,  Zella 

Patton,  Lillian 

Ray,  Alice 

Ray,  Gladys 

Rariden,  Minnie 

Roberts,   W.    C,   Co.    Supt. 

Reuter,  Randolph 

Stout,  Lolia 

Sellers,  J.  M. 

Stipp,  Lela 

Speer,  Lloyd 

Schultz,  Rachel 

Short,  Mary 

Sowder,  J  effie 

Bedford  City  Schools 

Abbett,  M.  J. 

Acoam,  Iola 

Alexander,  Nell 

Bailey,  Ariet 

Boone,  Delia 

Boruff,  Anna 

Box,  Mollie 

Brown,  Mollie 

Burke,  Anastacia 

Campbell,  Lena 

Carlos,  Esther 

Carlton,  Marie 

Cauble,  Helen 

Craig,  Anna 

Craig,  Elizabeth 

Daggy,  Mayme 

Denny,  Vinnie  F. 

Durrenberger,  Frances 

Dusard,  Fannie 

Cole,  Louise 

Eddelman,  Rachel 

Ellis,  Ethel 

Fields,  Mary  F. 

Fish,  Iris 

Fish,  Lena 

Friedley,  Clara 

Glover,  Ethel 

Glover,  Josephine 

Glover,  Marguerite 

Gwinn,  Hazel 

Harbison,  Ruth 

Hartman,  Emma 

Lappin,  Maurine 

Lodge,  Mary 

McCain,  Mettie 

McClary,  Myrtle 

McPheeters,  Emma 

Montgomery,  E.  W.,  Supt. 

Mitchusson,  Georgia 

Moran,  Dorothy 

O'Connell,  Elsie 

Pope,  Ruth 

Powell,  Daisy 

Ragsdale,  Forrest 

Scott,  Jasper 

Schmidt,  Marie 

Smith,  Vonnie 

Shirley,  Lois  Jane 

Small,  Cora 

Talbert,  Florence 

Tatom,  J.  J. 

Terrell,  Mabel 

Unkel,  Bertha 

Walls,  Harriet 

Whalen,  Marguerite 

Williams.  Mary  J. 

Winkle,  E.  Van 

Zollman,  Alice 

Fort  Ritner 

Mitchell,  Grace 


Guthrie 

Lemon,  Gertrude 

Heltonville 

Brim,  Irma 
Julian,  Roy  B. 
McPike,  H.  M. 
May,  Goldie 
Scott,  Bernice 
Speer,  Susie 

Huron 

Daniel,  Bessie 
Daniel,  Mary 
Edwards,  Chlous 
Ford,  Lois 
Mundy,  Lawrence 
Mundy,  Bertha 
Terry,  Ora 
Williams,  Zora 

Mitchell 

Boyd,  Blanche 
Coyle,  Ada 
Coleman,  Katherine 
Hert,  Mae 

Humston,  Marguerite 
Johnson,  Ruby 
Keane,  Rowena 
Stroud,  Marie 

Mitchell  City  Schools 

Boyd,  Stella 
Bixler,  Myrtle 
Dodt,  Rose  Mary 
Fletcher,  Jennie 
Hert,  Effie 

Hughes,  Virginia,  M. 
Inman,  G.  W. 
Knaub,  N.  K. 
Lindley,  Blanche 
Marshall,  Gladys 
Marley,  Josephine 
Mayden,  C.  A. 
Miller,  Norah 
Murphy,  Helen 
Newby,  Belle 
Noland,  L.  E. 
Quigley,  W.  E. 
Quigley,  Zoe 
Shipp,  J.  H.,  Supt. 
Sims,  Adah 
See,  Dorothy  L. 
Standiford,  J.  C. 
Stuckey,  W.  H. 
Watson,  Ralph 

Norman  Station 
Clampitt,  W.  E. 
Clampitt,  Luella 
McPike,  Anna 

Oolitic 

Bennett,  Allie 
Cleveland,  Grace 
Deckard,  C.  W. 
Faubion,  Elfie 
Giles,  Achsah 
Hodges,  Mildred 
Smallwood,  Catherine 
Swango,  Lena  E. 

Orleans* 

Allen,  Harlie 
Dobson,  Claude  M. 

Springfield 

Bair,  Hester 
Boggard,  Mary 
Coppin,  Isabel 
Ferguson,  Emma 
Hert,  Maud 
Hert,  Cora 
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Tunnelton 

Allen,  Gladys 
Allen,  M.  E. 
Barker,  Ruth 
Crawford,  Annis 
Kern,  Thos.  E. 
Robertson,  Lela  D. 

West  Baden* 

Ford,  Mrs.  John 

Williams 

Bex,  M.  N. 
Bowden,  Scade  C. 
Chapman,  Enoch 
Doane,  'Estella 
Day,  Estus 
Inman,  Randal 
McClung,  Lena 


MADISON  COUNTY 

Alexandria 

Cunningham,  Verna 
Edwards,  Evan  E. 
Laws,  Edna 
Laws,  Lena 

Alexandria  City  Schools 

Andrews,  Virginia 
Brannon,  Elizabeth 
Brannon,  Helen 
Brereton,  Alice 
Brereton,  Mary 
Burkle,  Alma 
Dunkin,  Donald  J. 
Frazier,  Roxana 
Graves,  Tida 
Griest,  Helen 
Myers,  Mabel 
Otto,  Mildred 
Rutledge,  Ruby 
Sherlock,  Sophia 
Stafford,  Grace 
Stoller,  F.  W.,  Supt. 
Sullivan,  Gurtha 
Young,  Ada 
Whisler,  Elsie 

Anderson 

Allen,  Omer 

Becker,  Elizabeth 

Brown,  Verl  H. 

Brown,  Nelle 

Braxton,  Eme 

Burton,  Frances  L. 

Casey,  P.  J. 

Clay,  Joseph 

Clifford,  Mary 

Collins,  Fay 

Costello,  Anna 

Cromwell,  R.  R. 

Cronk,  Estella  M. 

Frazier,  James  W.,  Co.  Supt. 

Frost,  A.  B. 

Hale,  J.  L. 

Kremer,  Mildred 

Layton,  V.  V. 

Lewis,  Mildred 

Main,  Dyson 

McNally,  Emma 

McCord,  Lyman 

Rehme,  Blanche 

Swinford,  Bazil 

Spaulding,  Hazel 

Timmins,  Frank 

Wells,  Bertha 

Woodward,  William 

Woodward,   Charles 

Walters,  Louise 

Wesp,  Helen  A. 


Anderson  City  Schools 

Arbogast,  Reba 
Black,  F.  J. 
Black,  J.  C. 
Blizard,  Erma 
Bowen,  Therese 
Boyden,  Cora 
Briggs,  Clella 
Buettner,  Alma 
Butcher,  Goldie 
Cleworth,  B.  R. 
Conboy,  Marjorie 
Conway,  Anna  M. 
Cook,  Horace  P. 
Creson,  Ranna 
Cripe,  Cora 
Danforth,   Chloe 
Daum,  Enola 
Davis,  Ethel 
Day,  Pauline 
Day,   O.  H. 
DeBruler,  Eva 
Denny,    W.    A.,    Supt. 
Dexter,  C.  J. 
Dickey,  Daisy 
Dickey,  Ida 
Dunn,  Fern 
Dusang,  Virgil 
Esten,  S.  R. 
Fennimore,  Florence 
Fishback,  E.  H. 
Frazee,  Mildred 
Fry,  Mattie  B. 
Gawne,  Jeannette 
Gayler,  Glee 
Fisher,  Louise 
Gingrich,  Emma 
Gore,  Edith 
Graham,  Edna 
Graham,  Nellie 
Gullette,  H.  M. 
Gumpp,  C.  M. 
Hall,  Josephine 
Hamm,  Lucille 
Handy,  Reah 
Hardman,  W.  R. 
Haskett,  Martha 
Hathaway,  Paul  G. 
Hemphill,  Elizabeth 
Hertenstein,  Cora 
Holmes,  H.  B. 
Hoppess,  Bernace 
Horton,  B.  B. 
Huffman,  Helen 
James,  Ollie 
Janney,  Geneva 
Janney,  Uva 
Johnston,  Rilla 
King,  Esther 
Kiphart,  Gladys 
Kulcinski,  Louis 
Lannsberry,  Carrie 
Lannsberry,  Bernice 
Leachman,  Margaret 
Leffel,  Jessie  E. 
Lewis,  Anna  B. 
Lindsey,  Howard 
Louiso,  Ruth 
Little,  Rose 
Marley,  Pearl 
McClain,  C.  W. 
McClintock,  L.  J. 
McDonald,  Adelaide 
McKee,  Delia 
McMahan,  Abbie 
Miller,  Mary 
Miller,  J.  D. 
Mingle,  Hilda 
Mulligan,  Mary 
Nagle,  Fannie 
Neal,  Mabel 
Newland,  Grace 


Norris,  Louella 
Ossenberg,  Minnie 
Minnich,  Walter  B. 
Padou,  Mary 
Page,  Lettie 
Parkison,  Jane 
Parks,  Sara 
Perce,  Elsie  G. 
Ponsin,  Martha 
Porcher,  Ernestine 
Rankin,  Nelle 
Ray,  Minnie  Belle 
Rice,  Lillian 
Risser,  Ruth  P. 
Roberts,  Grace 
Roberts,  H.  W. 
Rose,  Omega 
Sapp,  Hazel 
Ryan,  Nell 
Ryan,  Lucretia 
Sarah,  Mabel  J.  C. 
Sargeant,  Ruth 
Sayre,  Anne 
Schleicher,  Elizabeth 
Schleicher,  Margaret 
Schleicher,  Mary 
Schlobohm,  Lucy 
Scott,  Bertha 
Sechrest,  Bertha 
Sharpe,  H.  L. 
Shell,  Helen 
Shields,  Ralph  C. 
Shields,  Emma 
Shute,  Leta  C. 
Spice,  Mary 
Staggs,  A.  R. 
Steele,  Helen 
Strout,  Hazel 
Summer,  Edna 
Tarney,  Estella 
Thompson,  Mabel 
Totten,  George  L. 
Totten,  Grace 
Trittschuh,  Carrie 
Trittschuh,  Miriam 
Trueblood,  Elma 
Un thank,  Itasca  J. 
Waite,  Josephine 
Warrender,  Ruth 
Watkins,  Lucille 
Watkins,  May 
Webb,  Louise 
Williams,  Blanche 
Wilson,  Reba 
Wise,  Wm.  F. 
Williams,  Lucy 
Woody,  Blanche 
Zartman,  Castle 

Arcadia 

Leonard,  Arthur 

Chesterfield 

Isanogle,  Helen 

Curtisville 

Click,  Caimen 

Elwood 

Broyles,  Hannah 
Broyles,  Elizabeth 
Ferguson,  Florence 
Ferguson,  Webster 
Hancock,  Jennie 
Hancock,  Orpha 
Hersberger,  Arna 
Kroenke,  Alma 
Nuding,  J.  A. 
Ray,  Virgil 
Wright,  Losha 
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Ehvood  City  Schools 

Allen,  Mary 

Beecher,  Nellie 

Behymer,  Frank  P. 

Bell,  Bertha 

Benedict,  Helen 

Bennett,  Ruth  M. 

Blake,  Marie 

Brengle,  Fred  E. 

Brengle,  Elsie 

Browne,  Hazel 

Brumfield,  Roxie 

Collins,  Minnie 

Cook,  Matilda  (Heflin) 

Cotton,  August 

Cotton,  Emile 

Cox,  Mary  E. 

Decker,  Cleva 

DeHority,  Anna 

DeHority,  Grace 

Dickerson,  Margaret 

Digel,  Blanche 

Digel,  Mahel 

Eib,  Alice 

Fath,  Leone 

Fibey,  Est  a 

Finch,  Dosia 

Foland,  Ellen 

Foote,  Lena  M. 

Forkner,  Hazel 

Grosswege,  Regina 

Hargrave,  Ellis  B. 

Hiss,  Esther 

Hoover,  Alice 

House,  Carrie 

House,  Ina 

Huffman,  Edith 

Hyatt,  Donna 

Konold,  Arthur  S.,   Supt. 

Kratli,  W.  F. 

Leeson,  Mary 
McCleary,  Elmer  H. 

McCurdy,  Lepha 

Manring,  Minnetta 

Miller,  Hugh  E. 

Miller,  Mildred 

Moore,  Maude 

Nelson,  Eleanor  M. 

Norris,  A.   C. 

Nuding,-  Alice  Scott 

Parsons,  Ethel 

Pierce,  Beatrice 

Phillips,  Raleigh  L. 

Piatt,  Edna 

Poer,  Hazel 

Potter,  Flora 

Ratcliffe,  Edna 

Reichelderfer,  Lola 

Ringo,  Maude 

Ross,  Eva  Lee 

Rummel,  Dorothy 

Rummel,  Eva 

St.  Clair,  Aurelia 

Shinn,  Mary  E. 

Slick,  Mirl 

Smith,  William  F. 

Starr,  Dorothy 

Theanders,  Margaret 

Tolbert,  E.  B. 

Wade,   Mary  E. 

Wasson,  Isa 

Werking,  Nelle 

White,  Mattie 

Wright,  Bessie 

Frankton 

Adams,  Audra 
Beher,  Mary 
Braddick,  Mildred 
Carter,  E.  E. 
Cohee,  Gladys 
Dando,  Dorothy 


Haman,  Mildred 
Halsey,  Berse 
Jones,  Margaret 
Maple,  Minnie 
Moore,  Henrietta 
Nuzum,  Clara  J. 
Quigley,  Elizabeth 
Wise,  Inda 

Ingalls 
House,  J.  C. 

Lapel 

Brinson,  W.  H. 
Busby,  Lawrence 
Crosson,  Mary  L. 
Dunlap,  Ethel  C. 
Dickson,  H.  Devoe 
Ellsworth,  Irwin 
Huffman,  Fred 
Jones,  Belva 
Presser,  Thomas 
Presser,  Earl 
Presser,  Helen 
Ralya,  Julia 
Swain,  Annie  Laurie 
Sherry,  Mary 
Sherry,  Carrie 
Taylor,  Myrle 
Wiseman,  Ethel 
Wright,  E.  B. 
Wright,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

Markleville 

Bowers,  W.  O. 
Holt,  Raymond 
Johnson,  E.  L. 
Williams,  Myrtle 

Orestes 

King,  Eva 

Pendleton 

Baker,  Bayard 
Carson,   C.   C,   Supt. 
Coffey,  Marie 
Charman,  Hazel 
Hendren,  Marie 
Haines,  Olive  M. 
Hallowell,  Essie 
Jones,  Louise 
Keilholz,  Julia 
Koeniger,  Irma 
Moffett,  Exie 
Mittank,  Ray 
Marvel,  A.  T. 
Peckinpaugh,   Charlotte 
Seybert,   Catherine 
Schlegel,  Ada    ■ 
Stephenson,  Opal 
Teague,  Leone 
Renforth,  Wm.  J. 
White,  Ada 

Summitville 

Brown,  Hazel 
Cochran,  W.  M. 
Fulton,  Dolly 
Garlic,  W.  L. 
Inglis,  Mrs. 
Jones,  W.  R. 
Kaufman,  Gladys 
Kaufman,  Veda 
Kirkpatrick,  Maude 
Marquis,  Lillian 
Morris,  Anna 
Mullins,  Bernice 
Mullins,  Edna 
Mullins,  V.  R. 
Myers,  W.  F. 
Slain,  Gladys. 
Smith,  Aesah 


MARION  COUNTY 
Acton 

Cohee,  Harry 
Huffman,  Fern 
Kahl,  Mattie 
McMillen,   Ruth 
Means,  Ethel 
Moeller,  Raymond 
Mount,  Verna 
Myers,  Marie 
Sutherland,  Hazel 
Sutherland,  Merle 
Tucker,  Jasper 
Tucker,  Ruth 
VanWye,  Ruth 
Wells,  Bessie 
Williams,  Elgy  T. 

Beech  Grove 

Baker,  June  C. 
Gambold,  Helen 
Jarvis,  Rose 
Reising,  Lenoir 
Ross,   Carl  W.,  Supt. 
Seacat,  Hazel 
Welker,  Augusta 

Bridgeport 

Blessing,  William 

Broad  Ripple 
Blossom,  O.  H.,   Supt. 
Brewer,  Alza 
Brewer,  Mrs.  Alza 
Eller,  Pearl 
Richardson,  Estella 
Rinkard,  Hazel 
Turner,  Thelma 

Camby 

Coppock,  Lenoir 
Thompson,  Evon  W. 

Castleton 

Anderson,  Paul  N. 
Bolander,  Glenn  P. 
Caster,  Ruth 
Craig,  Lester 
Davis,  Walter  S. 
Kesselring,  Madge 
Mason,  Arthur 
McGhehey,  Leroy 
Wadsworth,  Eletha 

Cumberland 

Frazee,  Elva 
Lingle,  Roxie 
Ratliff,  Florence 
Weise,  Claribel 

Indianapolis 

Adams,  Estral 
Athern,  Sallie 
Appplegate,  Maude  P. 
Barnett,  Lillian 
Basse,  Clara  E. 
Brewer,  Omer 
Browning,  Henry 
Caffyn,  Florence 
Carey,  Dorothy 
Bower,  Glenrose 
Butler,  Edna 
Brandt,  Elma 
Brewington,  Helen 
Clark,  Leah  F. 
Cramer,  Helen 
Coulson,  Carmen 
Collins,  Elizabeth 
Carter,  Lucile 
Dicus,  A.  W. 
DeLong,  Mae 
Eaton,  Eva  L. 
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Eblin,  Ethel 
Evans,  Maude 
Fogarty,  Anna 
Fields,  Dorothy 
Foster,  Evangeline 
Goold,  Evelyn 
Hardin,  Frances  A. 
Hartman,  Helen 
Hartman,  Mabel 
Heaton,  Laurel 
Hoover,  Beatrice 
Hague,  Edna 
Hart,  Leona 
Houck,  Bess 
Houze,  Florence 
Hopkins,  Maude 
Ingling,  Nell  F. 
Irwin,  Smiley  W. 
Jones,  Eunice  A. 
Johnson,  Urah  M. 
Keiser,  Edna  C. 
Lovell,  F.  A. 
Lowe,  Bonnie 
Laycock,  Emma  C. 
Martin,  Mary  C. 
McBride,  Mary  S. 
McCain,  Perry 
McClure,  Athalia 
McClure,  Louise 
McCormack,  Myrtle 
McLane,  Grace 
Menefee,  Victor 
Mills,  L.  S. 
Morgan,  Carolyn 
Myers,  Gladys 
Milhous,  L.  A. 
McConnell,  Helen 
Murphy,  Olive 
Means,  Louis  E. 
McFarland,  Margaret 
Negley,  Mary  L. 
Nelson,  Eva 
Niemann,  Lillian  C. 
Orr,  Harland 
Ostheimer,  Mary 
Ostheimer,  Serena 
Pate,  Clara 
Pentecost,  Nella 
Pernow,  Anna 
Power,  Bessie 
Prather,  Lulu 
Pursel,  Amanda  E. 
Pike,  Chas.  J. 
Pusey,  Lora 
Pusey,  Dessa 
Rannells,  Lois 
Rose,  Evelyn 
Ruff,  Irma 
Robertson,  Eva 
Schuh,  William 
Scott,  Bonnie 
Scott,  Fern 
Smith,  Thomas 
Smock,  Lenna  E. 
Spees,  Margaret  H. 
Spickelmire,  Corrine 
Stahl,  Bessie 
Stanley,  Hazel 
Sullivan,  A.  R. 
Swails,  Lee  E.,  Co.  Supt. 
Swails,  W.  A. 
Templeton,  Myrtle 
Thormeyer,  Clara  B. 
Tolin,  Earl  J. 
Shinn,  Lora 
Sayre,  Daisy 
Swain,  Bertha  G. 
Schofield,  Bessie 
Snodgrass,  Gladys 
Smith,  Austin 
Spicer,  Ruby 
Snyder,  Ruby  M. 
Sparks,  Martha  A. 


Underwood,  Carol 
VanArsdell,  Robetta 
Vance,  Chas.  H. 
Warren,  Halsie 
Webb,  Iva 
Wilson,  D.  M. 
Wilson,  Florence 
Wright,  Lucy  S. 
Wright,  Lucile 
Walsh,  Mary 
Winenow,  Ruth 

Indianapolis    State   Dept. 
Appleman,  H.  M. 
Burris,  B.  J. 
Collicott,  J.  G. 
Devricks,  R.  K. 
Hines,  L.  N. 
Helm,  M.  P. 
Hubbard,  J.  S. 
Latta,  Bertha 
Wetherow,  E.   B. 
Williams,  O.  H. 

Indianapolis  Teachers  College 

Baber,  Forrest 
Blaker,  Eliza  A. 
Colbert,  Emma 
Jones,  Hazel  H. 
Price,  Frieda 
Wolfington,  Majel 

Lawrence 

Lennes,  Eva  M. 
McConnell,  Helen 
Negley,  Lessie 
Watson,  Eugene 

Nora 

Bowen,  Glenrose 

New  Augusta 

Davis,  Muriel 
Holler,  J.  Vance 
Pierce,  Bessie 

Oaklandon 

Apple,  Chester  D. 
Kuhn,  Edna 
Lefforge,  Ernest 
Lingle,  Leeta 
Mock,  Ernest 
VanLaningham,  Atha 

Southport 

Deich,  Aaron 
Kortpeter,  Ruth 
McPherson,  Clara 
Preast,  Marjoria 
Ryker,  Elsie 
Sturgeon,  Gertha 
Walsh,  Margaret 
Webb,  John  W. 
Weesner,  Sophine 
Wilson,  Ethel  P. 

Wanamaker 

Davis,  Martha 
Rabourn,  Aimee 

West  Newton 

Card,  Mona 
Gray,  Arthur 
Haworth,  Rosa 
McDaniel,  Maurine 
Nicholls,  George 
Robbins,  Nettie 
Weatherly,  Lelah 

Indianapolis    City   Schools 

Graff,  E.  U.,  Supt. 
Murray,  A.  Dalman 


Hanley,  R.  A. 
Lowell,  R.  C. 
Mallory,  Bertha 
Price,   Kate 
Ray,  E.  R. 
Ross,  Louise  A. 
Sawyier,  Tom 
Shelt,  Ella 
Birge,  Mrs.  E.   B. 

Shortridge  High  School 

Otto,  William  N. 
Allen,  Katherine 
Brayton,  Elizabeth 
Carey,  Angeline  P. 
Edmondson,  Paul 
Guthrie,  Jessie  B. 
Little,  Carrie  M. 
Love,  Flora 
Merrick,  Nell 
Mikels,  Rosa  M.  R. 
O'Hair,  Zella 
Shaw,  Janet  P. 
Shields,  Gertrude  M. 
Zeis,  Odessa 
Gingery,  Walter  G. 
Browning,  Charity  H. 
Ely,  Vivian  B. 
Hunt,  Martha 
Jenckes,  Sarah  P. 
Platter,  Amelia  W. 
Roache,  Simon 
Smith,  Adelaide 
Stubbs,  C.  L. 
Watson,  E.  Carl 
Welbourn,  Roxie  J. 
Marthens,  Ella  G. 
Claybaugh,  Anna  M. 
Claubaugh,  Virginia  E. 
Hughes,  E.  M. 
Morrison,  Grace  E. 
Watson,  Edna  K. 
Dunn,  Alice  L. 
Fechtman,  Louise 
Vawter,  Elizabeth 
Weathers,  Gertrude  F. 
Forsyth,  Edgar  T. 
Clements,  Paul  H. 
Cox,  Josephine  M. 
Craig,  Winifred 
Donnan,  Laura 
Mueller,  Eugene 
Rice,  Emmett  A. 
Rupp,  Laura  E. 
Ridpath,  Nell 
Thompson,  Delia  McCurdy 
Bopp,  Emma  S. 
Weinberger,  J.  F. 
Beasley,  Zola 
Haynie,  Mary  E. 
Rouch,  F.  L. 
Sullivan,  Mary  E. 
Twomey,  Ella  B. 
Ashbrook,  Carolyn 
Bowles,  Janet  P. 
Selleck,  Roda  E. 
Todd,  Marie  C. 
Steichmann,  Kate 
Gaily,  Lilly 
Reuter,  H. 
Crockett,  W.  P. 
Rightsell,  Raymond 
Tatlock,  Myron  W. 
Wade,  Frank  B. 
Bowser,  Dorothy 
Hadley,  Joel  W. 
Kuebler,  John  R. 
McClellan,  Rousseau 
Allerdice,  Ruth 
Rawls,  Elizabeth  S. 
Washburn,  Mabel 
Osbon,  B.  P. 
Palmer,  C.  E. 
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Emmerich    Manual    Training 
High  School 

Abel,  Emma 
Allee,  Ruth 
Ammerman,  K.  V. 
Andrus,  Ida 
Barnhart,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Barry,  Helen  A. 
Bass,  Kate 
Bement,  N.  S. 
Brady,  Lena 
Clayton,  C.  R. 
Clunie,  Russell 
Coleman,  Ada 
Compton,  Edith 
Covert,  Paul 
Ci'ossland,  G.  M. 
Davis,  Elizabeth 
Elston,  Laila 
Erwin,  Mabel  M. 
Frazier,  F.  Cleo 
Gawne,  Katharine 
Griffith,  Anna  J.- 
Hardy, N.  P. 
Helming,  Emily 
Hench,  Elizabeth 
Herzsch,  Elnora 
Hirshman,  A.  C. 
Hiser,  Mary  C. 
Hiser,  W.  C. 
Hitchcock,  Wiley 
Holloway,  Edward 
Hanske,  C.  F. 
Iske,  Louise 
Izor,  Estelle 
Keene,  Amy 
Keller,  W.  A. 
Kiess,  Grace 
Knox,  Arda 
Locke,  Anna 
McComb,  E.  H.  K.,  Prin. 
McEvoy,  Mary 
Leonard,  Florence 
Mcintosh,  Martha 
Maltby,  Louise 
Mathews,  R.  E. 
Mering,  C.  A. 
Millikan,  R.  S. 
Money,  C.  R. 
Moore,  Jessie 
Moore,  J.  R. 
Morrison,  R.  B. 
Odell,  Rena 
Perkins,  Lola 
Perrine,  R. 
Ray,  M.  E. 
Renm,  Ada 
Robison,  Harriett 
Ruby,  Florence 
Sanders,  B. 
Sayler,  H.  K. 
Schaefer,  A.  J. 
Schell,  H.  S. 
Sharp,  C.  M. 
Thale,  Adelaide 
Thormeyer,   Bertha 
Trickey,  G.  W. 
Brook,  Nona  V. 
Shepard,  E.  M. 
Wedding,  Daisy 
Wantz,  Kate 
West,  Mabel 
Wheeler,  E. 
Williams,  Frances 
Winslow,  R.  G. 
Weigler,  A.  L. 
Yule,  James 
Zobel,  Louise 

Arsenal  Technical  School 

Abbett,  Hazel  E. 
Aldridge,  Esthers 


Anderson,  H.  H. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Antrim,  Elva 
Bachman,  Irma 
Badaire,  Jeanne 
Bader,  Herbert 
Baker,  E.  G. 
Baker,  Rannie 
Bard,  Sarah 
Barnett,  Adaline  H. 
Beldon,  Gertrude 
Binninger,  Marie 
Black,  Beyrl 
Boggy,  Horace  E. 
Bowen,  Mary  C. 
Boren,  A.  C. 
Bozell,  Ruth  B. 
Braden,  Hortense 
Brodby,  Martha  E. 
Brosey,  C.  L. 
Burnside,  Margret 
Buschman,  Francis 
Bussard,  Alita 
Carroll,  Daniel  B. 
Church,  Elanor 
Conover,  Ruby  D. 
Cox,  C.  F. 
Craig,  R.  C. 
Crandall,  Geo.  H. 
Crippen,  Alice  M. 
Drury,  Florence  O. 
Dutton,  Viva  E. 
Eads,  Gladys 
Edwards,  D.  P. 
Emery,  Grace  A. 
Farman,  Florence 
Fillinger,  O.  C. 
Finch,  Edith  B. 
Flick,  O.  S. 
Getz,  Igerna 
Gift,  Chas.  T. 
Gillispie,  F.  H. 
Glockner,  Mae  A. 
Goddard,  Mabel 
Gorman,  Fred  R. 
Green,  Edward 
Griffin,  D.  F. 
Grigsby,  I.  H. 
Guthrie,  Esther 
Hanks,  Eva  E. 
Harter,  Lyle 
Hendren,  Edith 
Hirsch,  lone 
Hoffman,  A.  C. 
Hooker,  Harriett  L. 
Hornaday,  C.  R. 
Houser,  Ethel 
Howe,  Hazel 
Hubbs,  Lucile 
Inks,  Edith 
Jasper,  Elizabeth 
Johnston,  Wm. 
Jones,  Florence  R. 
Jones,  J.  L. 
Jungnitsch,  Mata 
Kaltz,  Elizabeth 
Krickenberger,  W.  R. 
Kyle,  Harriet 
Lageman,  A.  F. 
Lancaster,   C.  N. 
Lochhead,  Mary 
Long,  D.  T. 
Longshore,  Frances 
McCullough,  Emily 
McKenzie,  John  H. 
McLaughlin,  Margret 
McLeod,  Wm.  H. 
Markus,  H.  F. 
Martin,  Frsie  S. 
Martin,  Chas.  C. 
Morgan,  D.  S. 
Mort,  P.  R. 
Murray,  Helen 


Nowland,  Edna 
Park,  D.  C. 
Pearson,  Hazel  B. 
Polley,  Frederick 
Potter,  Frances 
Reagan,  Walter  F. 
Renard,  Adele 
Richardson,  J.  W. 
Roberts,  Harry 
Schafer,  Louise 
Schellschmidt,  Olga 
Schneider,  Norma 
Schoonover,  R.  H. 
Seaver,  Jesse  V. 
Sengenberger,  Ella 
Shaw,  Vinnorma 
Shover,  Esther  F. 
Speicher,  Paul 
Spence,  Alexander 
Stebbins,  Ruth 
Stewart,  C.  S. 
Stone,  Ruth 
Stuart,  M.  H.,  Prin. 
Teeters,   C.  E. 
Thuemler,  Gertrude 
Traylor,  Olive 
Trueblook,  C.  E. 
Van  Arendonk,  A.  C. 
Vandivier,  Dessa 
Watkins,  Maude 
Welch,  Alta 
Wiley,  H.  K. 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Winger,  Bjorn 
Winslow,  H.  E. 
Wright,  Wendell 
Young,  Dale  S. 
Oerrtle,  Abe 

School  No.  1 

Ferguson,  Isabel 
Moler,  Angela 
Smith,  Eva 
Wright,  Addie 

School  No.  2 
Busselle,  Viola 
Denzler,  Bertha 
Eddy,  Isabelle 
Fauset,  Eva 
Holeman,  Lucie 
Hill,  Florence 
Johnson,  Kathryn 
Keay,  Anna 
Kayser,  Anna 
Kiefer^  Margaret 
Killion,  Marie 
Lloyd,  Pearl 
Mitchell,  Madie 
Mann,  Alma 
O'Hair,  Belle 
Southard,  Lena 
Schellschmidt,  Letitia 
Sims,  Sue 
Schaub,  Bessie 

School  No.  3 

Boyer,  Ruth 
Boyd,  Margaret 
Bohnstadt,  Lillian 
Clarke,  Lillian 
Galvin,  Winifred 
Galvin,  Cecelia 
Green,  Beulah 
Hartman,  Margaret 
Huebner,  Augusta 
Morton,  Ivory 
Nichols,  Alta 
Padon,   Laura 
Pearcy,  Iva 
Peiree,  Enid 
Reynolds,  Grace 
Smith,  Grace 
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Schering,  Nora 

Thornton,  Helen 

Jackson,  Ethel 

Smorl,  Katherine 

Weld,  Mildred 

McGathey,  Charlotte 

Spellman,  Faye 

Williams,  Charmian 

Shelper,  Mabelle 

School  No.  9 

Wooddell,  Grace 

Byrkett,  Theta 

School  No.   14 

Cowen,  Jennie 

Brown,  Winifred 

School  No.  4 

Elliott,  Sarah 

Cox,  Ethel 

Barrett,  Thusnelda 

Gratz,  Gladys 

Collier,  Martha 

Cullen,  Alice 

Green,  Eva 

Eller,  Zenith 

Dongus,  Elsa 

Hoss,  Alma 

Fieset,  Margaret 

Gath,  Genevieve 

Huebner,  Elsa 

Forsyth,  Alice 

Grove,  Lula  C. 

Kares,  Anna 

Herrmann,  Adolphine 

Heler,  Elizabeth 

Keatley,  Alice 

Keely,  Etta  L. 

Hermann,  Hazel 

King,  Eliza 

Liddy,  Deete 

Hurt,  Flag 

Murphy,  Gladys 

Goe,  Clara 

Kemp,  Gertrude 

Pritchard,  Zenia 

McAdams,  Emily 

Oertle,  Lorraine 

Quigg,  Florence 

Meng,  Elizabeth 

Polk,  Wilma 

Ruske,  Hazel 

McClure,  Blanche  H. 

Shetzley,  Leona 

Smith,  Pauline 

Raschbacher,  Mayt 

Silloway,  Alice 

Taurman,  Lulu 

Scheier,  Henrietta 

Smith,  Ada 

Williams,  Blanche  G. 

Tomlinson,  Bessie 

Youll,  Fae 

School  No.  15 

Voris,  Kate 

Allen,  Aleatha 

Wright,  Emily 

School  No.  10 

Blaich,  Lydia 

Allen,  Clara 

Boling,  Etta 

School  No.  5 

Brosman,  Nora 

Borgman,  Clara 

Buhrlage,  Mamie 

Cook,  Prudence 

Buettner,  Clotilda 

Gorman,  Jennie 

Curran,  Honora 

Frietzsche,  Ella 

Lacey,  Flolla 

Duzan,  Grace 

Hill,  Adah 

Mathers,  Ida 

Grant,  Carrie 

Hornaday,  Mary 

Mills,  Elizabeth 

Hagedorn,  Lois 

Irvine,  Helen 

O'Gara,  Helen 

Irwin,  Helen 

Kincaid,  Lucile 

Schmidt,  Mabel 

Myers,  Florence 

Marchal,  Julia 

Wise,  Helen 

Morris,  Lillie 

Moore,  Clara 

School  No.  6 

Morgan,  Dorinda 

Nuzerm,  Martha 

Miscall,  Gertrude 

Peed,  Emma 

Breeden,  Blanche 

Rab.inowitz,  Rose 

Reinhart,  Ruth 

Caldwell,  Floy 

Segur,  Margaret 

Taflinger,  Coral  O. 

Carskaddon,  Lizzie  L. 

Schwartz,  Helen 

Waterman,  Elsie 

Collier,  Louise 

Schmid,  GeorgeAnna 

Woods,  Ethel 

David,  Dorothy 

Stickney,  Ida 

Lefebre,  Myrtle 

Trindle,  Lillian 

School  No.  16 

Lloyd,  Marguerite 

Binninger,  Bertha 

McCoy,  Harriet 

School  No.  11 

Clifford,  Nellie 

Ella,  Pedlow 

Blaich,  Martha  K. 

Elrod,  Mary 

1 

Russell,  Jessie 

Moran,  May  E. 

Endley,  Ala 

Sawyer,  Belle 

Segur,  Dorothy 

Finn,  Ethel 

Smock,  Wilma 

Sanderson,  Gaynel 

Healey,  Mary 

Snyder,  Irma 

Binninger,  Frieda 

Holmes,  Doris 

Steinmetz,  Edith 

Duzan,  Jessie 

Hoffmeyer,  Helen. 

Sullivan,  Loretta 

Noel,  Belle 

Kenyon,  Martha 

Teachout,  Margaret 

Reed,  Grace 

King,  Estelle 

Tucker,  Katherine 

Grant,  Jessie  M. 

Lavery,  Mabel 

Williams,  Clara 

Goss,  Jean  A. 

Lewis,  Ruth 

School  No.  7 

School  No.  12 

Maskill,  Teresa 
Miller,  Ada 

Buckley,  Mary  E.  " 

Bandy,  Ruth 

Mondy,  Maud 

Cotter,  Merle 

Barrett,  Jeannette 

Smock,  Florence 

Forbes,  Ruth 

Coburn,  Augusta 

Wolfe,  Ruby 

Hart,  Abigail 

Courtright,  Jocelyn 

School  No.  17 

Jones,  Lillian 

Goett,  Elizabeth 

Klingstein,  Marie 

Hild,  Augusta 

Armstrong,  Irven 

Marsen,  Mary  D. 

Kassulke,  Ida 

Brown,  Lillian,  V. 

Meskill,  Elizabeth 

Knowlton,  Mary  B. 

Bowlar,  F.  F. 

Nolan,  Margaret 

Lanpher,  Martha 

Gilliam,  Nellie  G. 

Overhiser,  Mabel 

Lilley,  Margaret 

Hayes,  G.  L. 

Shock,  Regina 

Navin,  Anna  B. 

Hyde,  Fannie  V. 

Smith,  Alberta 

Nierste,  Margaret 

Jones,  Florence  M. 

Thomas,  Ethel 

Reeves,  Estelle 

Johnson,  0.  A. 

West,  Marguerite 

Sage,  Frances 

Dent,  Eugenia  S. 

Schmitts,  Hazel 

Jenkins,  Henrietta 

School  No.  8 

Selby,  Olive 

Riley,  T.  T. 

Bay,  Alice 

Sinclaire,  Catharine 

Roberts,  Mattie  F. 

Brown,  Alice 

Turney,  Kathryn 

Stevenson,  M.  L. 

Garner,  Vance 

Warner,  Elizabeth 

Waters,  Phyllis  W. 

Hadley,  Hannah 

Wiles,  Eva 

Hamill,  Florence 

Wright,  Grace 

School  No.  18 

Downey,  Elizabeth 

Butler,  Micha 

Howes,  Martha 

School  No.  13 

Bowlus,  Blanche 

Marott,  Helen 

Bodemer,  Lena 

Carle,  Sara  A. 

Metcalf,  Lucy 

Danke,  Elsa 

Dorman,  Emma 

Rochford,  Mary 

Goepper,  Emma 

Dithmer,  Agnes 

Thomas,  Anna 

Griffith,  Martha 

Davis,  Alice 
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Flenry,  Pauline 
Golay,  Eleanor 
Keller,  Anna 
Northington,  Jessica 
Nackenhorst,  Anna 
Pease,  Nell 
Pasho,  Mary 
Rockwell,  Addie 
Shoup,  Grace 
Toph,  Lucy 
Vinson,  Lulu 
Wedewer,  Lydia 

School  No.  19 

Durham,  Helen 
Ernest,  Ella 
Guthrie,  Hazel 
Johnson,  Cleo 
Kelley,  Harriet 
Stewart,  Blanche 
Wilson,  Delia 

School  No.  20 

Albright,  Ella 
Albright,  Dorothy 
Bowlus,  Ruth 
Brennen,  Madeline 
Crosby,  Irene 
Curtis,  Hildreth 
DuBois,  Helen  H. 
Mason,  Minnie 
McPherson,  Ila 
Mueller,  Clara 
Schaefer,  Charlotte 
Shea,  Agnes 
Stevenson,  Katherine 
Yontsey,  Sara 

School  No.  21 

Brandon,  Helen 
Ninette,  Fait 
Frey,  Ethel 
Hess,  Lyel 
Loatz,  Bertha 
Mohr,   Emma 
Medaris,  Alta 
McCrossan,  Mary 
Plunkett,  Faye 
Root,  Velma 
Tacoma,  Emma 

School  No.  22 

Connor,  Mary 
Colbert,  Julia 
Costello,  Anna 
Heidergott,  Anna 
Heeringa,  Anna 
Hill,  Alice  E. 
Hildebrand,  Carrie 
Leedy,  Bessie 
Sanders,  Ruth 

School  No.  23 

Alexander,  Hazel 
Batties,  Pauline 
Baugh,  Wm.  E. 
Byrd,  Alethea 
Chenault,  Blanche 
Croker,  Ella 
Harper,  Flora 
Harris,  Gertrude 
Hendricks,  Hazel 
Lee,  Creela 
Martin,  Carrie  B. 
Mereiwether,  Maude 
Powell,  Helen 
Ratcliffe,  Ruth 
Reeder,  Hilda 
Rickman,   Emma 
Smith,  Mary 
Wherry,  Malinda 
White,  Vivian 
Williams,  Marie  S. 
Willis,  Ruth 


School  No.  24 

Allison,  Mary 
Boyer,  Camilla 
Blankenshipp,   Edith 
Barbee,  Mary 
Campbell,  Ethel 
Cable,  N.  E. 
Downey,  Bessie 
Hatfield,  Irma 
Hayden,  Lucinda 
Hunter,  Mary 
Johnson,  Mary 
Johnson,  Jessie 
Kirk,  Clara 
Perry,  Clara 
Willis,  Cora 
Willis,  Jessye 
Wells,  Anna 

School  No.  25 

Adams,  Cecilia 
Davis,  Gladys, 
Des  Lauriers,  Mrs. 
Downey,  Mrs. 
Guedel,  Florence 
Hummel,  Esther 
McKeever,  Mary  A. 
McCarty,  Adelaide 
Norwood,  Grace 

School  No.  26 

Armistead,  Catherine 
Bates,  Hazel 
Bess,  Mildred 
Brabham,  Marian 
Beck,  Selma 
Coston,  Frances 
Coleman 
Dodson,  Ada 
Harper,  Esther 
Harper,  Ruth 
Hamler,  Sarah 
Hill,  Sadie 
Hill,  Martha 
Long,  Arthur  T. 
Mays,  Sadye 
Miller,  Ella 
Price,  Alma 
Price,  Walter 
Perry,  Maude 
Robinson,  Emily 
Shelton,  Delight 
White,  Leona 
Wagner,  Mildred 
Wilson,  Ruby 
Butler,  Jessie 

School  No.  27 

Bonke,  Mata  H. 
Curtis,  Edith  M. 
Culbertson,  Catherine 
Edgeworth,  Deborah 
Ferris,  Josephine 
Hanna,  Laura  E. 
Nicolai,  Florence 
O'Hair,  Alice 
Ringpank,  Ida 
Ritter,  Mary  P. 
Tucker,  Ella 

School  No.  28 
Breedlive,  Opal 
Caldwell,  Edna 
Crouch,  .Caroline 
Donaldson,  Juanita 
Forsyth,  Elizabeth 
Graydon,  Jane 
Jones,  Bertha 
Kemper,  Marion 
Magenis,  Ellen 
Neal,  Pearl 
Smith,  Elizabeth 
Stout,  Leila 
Tacoma,  Claska 


School  No.  29 

Armborst,  Marie 
Browning,  Ann 
Carr,  Marion 
Enyart,  Wilma 
Gilkinson,  Mary 
Healy,  Irene 
Hennessey,  Margaret 
Holladay,  Clara 
Howe,  Margaret 
Leonard,  Katherine 
McFarland,  Jennie 
Nieman,  Clara 
Potter,  Marie 
Riker,  Helen 
Swope,  Lena 
Whitney,  Mary 

School  No.  30 

Morgan,  Melda 
Rentschler,  Cora 

School  No.  31 

Banta,  Fay  M. 
Corcoran,  Katharine 
Holle,  Bertha 
Hodde,  Minnie 
Leiss,  Anna 
McGee,  Mary 
Nackenhorst,  Lillian 
Reade,  Anna 
Rihl,  Martha 
Reiffel,  Lillian 
Trester,  Mrs/  F.  C. 
Uhl,  Florence 

School  No.  32 

Allen,  Lucy 
Balz 

Collins,  Mabel 
Deal,  Mary  L. 
Eldridge 

Hagerty,  Kathryn 
Hadley,  Lucy 
Hall,  Edith 
Mescall,  Alice 
Munro,  Eleanor 
McCoy,  Genevra 
Metcalf,  Kate 
Newman,  Fanny 
Rielag,  Corinne 
Swan,  Flora 
Stearns,  Lizzie  J. 
Voris,  Mabel 
VanWie,  Hazel 

School  No.  33 

Dodson,  Minnie 
Cowen,  Isabelle 
Bothwell,  Helen 
Brochhausen,  Anna 
Goebel,  Emma 
Kirby,  Elizabeth 
Jewett,  Mary 
Hughes,  Ethel 
Roach,  Mabel 
Lanham,  Edith 
Hume,  Bess 
Koopman,  Ida 
Schell,  Virginia 
Kemp,  Jesse 
Piatt,  Bessie 
Torrence,  Flora 
Wheeler,  Louise 
Bevis,  Florence 
Harrington,  Ada 
McNamara,  Rose 

School  No.  34 

Carr,  Attie 
Clark,  Elizabeth 
Darrow,  Eleanor 
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Davidson,  Frances 
Jasper,  Ruth 
Nackenhorst,  Grace 
Riker,  Jeanette 
Smith,  Adelaide 
Skillen,  Eleanor 

School  No.  35 

Ballard,  Claudia  E. 
Bechert,  Emma 
Beers,  Eugenia 
Blair,  Eliza 
Chambers,  Pauline 
Drohan,  Isabella 
Fosdick,  Grace 
Jenkins,  Ruth 
Ledig,  Clara 
Netterville,  Emily 
Pich,  Martha 
Saylor,  Carrie 
Van  Briggle,  Lorana 
Yeaton,  Sue  H. 

School  No.  36 

Ante,  Frieda 
Cromell,  Alice 
Ernst,  Lucille 
Fehr,  Louise 
Funk,  Olive 
Forkner,  Edna 
Heiney,  Hildreth 
Hansen,  Hulda 
Hadsell,  Gail 
Ingersoll,  Jessie 
Ketcham,  Lucia 
McAdams,  Caroline 
McOnet,  Jian 
Summers,  Edith 
Smith,  Jessie 
Thomson,  Rose 
Weibels,  Mary 

School  No.  37 
Smith,  Grace 
Anderson,  Bessie 
Sims,  Sadie 
Hickman,  Gertrude 
Thomas,  William  A. 

School  No.  38 

Claffey,  Zella 
Collins,  Mary 
Kanttel,  Sadie 
Krueger,  Marie 
Meurer,  Mabel 
O'Mara,  Elizabeth 
Seeger,  Mary 
Slinkard,  Audrey 
Somerville,  Myrtle 

School  No.  39 

Baxter,  Viola  M. 
Gunder,  Olive 
West,  Evelyn 
Bass,  Margaretta 
Sherwood,  Kate 
Miller,  Mary 
Whitset,  Gertrude 
Biedenmeister,  Irma 
Thau,  Alice 
Bennett,  Haloise 
Frey,  Helena 
White,  Helen 
Stoddard,  Alfaretta 
Wit,  Era 
Bird,  Zada 
Seitz,  Laura 
Mahoney,  Marguerite 
Adams,  Eleanor 
Cornwell,  Martha 
Geary,  Ida 


School  No.  40 

Price,  Beulah  W. 
Hatch,  Stella  W. 
Rice,  Christine 
Simms,  Etta  L. 
Bennett,  Anna 
Haywood,  Celia 
Booth,  Blanche 
White,  Virgie 
Ester,  Irene 

School  No.  41 

Asher,  Mabel 
Batz,  Lulu 
Bartholomew,  Leila 
Biedenmeister,  Elizabeth 
Boyd,  Maude 
Blair,  Golda 
Davis,  Anna 
Ellis,  Flora 
Freeman,  Myrtle 
Freethy,  Edith 
Goldrick,  Kate 
Graves,  Nellie 
Henry,  Georgia 
Hoss,  Bertha 
Hoss,  Lulu 
Hull,  Frances  D. 
Ingersoll,  Helen 
Kerms,  Kate 
Meskill,  Celia 
Mitton,  Charlotte 
Morgan,  Glenna 
O'Donnell,  Nettie 
Ranger,  Katherine 
Reyer,  Charlotte 
Schell,  May 
Sherman,  Edna 
Shipp,  Ruth 
Stucker,  Golie 
Timmons,  Dorothy 
Trenck,  Charlotte 
Weir,  D.  T. 
Williams,  Helena 
Whitford,  Margaret 
Robinson,  Fay 

School  No.  42 
Dunlap,  Marguerite 
Morris,  Madeline 
Carter,  Fanny,  D. 
Hicks,  Gertrude  C. 
Young,  Ora  B. 
Brown,  Hattie  R. 
Dents,  Alberta  C. 
Grubbs,  W.  E. 

School  No.  43 

Arthur,  Freda 
Burnet,  Margaret 
Byrum,  Anna 
Dienagau,  Alonza 
Elliott,  Mae 
Funkhouser,  Edith 
Green,  Nell  V. 
Hoffman,  Maude 
Karns,  Kathryn 
Lloyd,  Anna 
Little,  Lucille 
Morgan,  Mary 
Moschelle,  Effie 
Turner,  Grace 

School  No.  44 
Butler,  Ella 
Buchanan,  Alice 
Clare,  Alice 
Clarke,  Eliza 
Caseley,  Lucy 
DeWald,  Eva 
Englis,  Belle 
Gillman,  Helen 
Gilday,  Abigail 


Huebner,  Frieda 
Kelly,  Anna 
Lehrritter,  Louisa 
Meyers,  Estelle 
Pence,  Viola 
Storck,  Hattie 
Werts,  Maude 

School  No.  45 
Alexander,  Georgia 
Bradley,  Custis 
Buehler,  Gertrude 
Collins,  Edna 
Conlen,  Anna 
Duden,  Margaret 
Fisher,  Esteile 
Ferris,  Mary 
Griffin,  Nellie 
Herron,  Josephine 
Hobson,  Grace 
Hubbard,  Agnes 
James,  Mary 
Kamm,  Bertha 
Lee,  Ruby 
McCarthy,  Mary 
Meier,  Anna 
Quill,  Ruth 
Thomas,  Charlotte 

School  No.  46 
Brewer,  Nellie 
Coyle,  Margaret 
Griffin,  Mary 
Jayne,  Gertrude 
Kalb,  Rosemary 
Long,  Nora 
Miller,  Catherine 
Pich,  Anna 
Rahe,  Anne 
Slaughter,  Ethel 
Updegraff,  Helen 
Webb,  Ruth 
Weghorst,  Julia 

School  No.  47 

Kimber,  Grace  W. 
Kiefauver,  Ruby 
Peavey,  Leonore 
Schlotzhauer,  Frieda 
Gaston,  Anna 
Proctor,  Dorcas 
Murphy,  Gladys 
Smith,  Carrie 
Courtney,  Mary,. 
Winter,  Mary 
Cushman,  Marie 
Beehert,  Marie 
Warren,  Grace 
Mattlie,  Ada 
Olsen,  Edna 
Paynter,  Harriet 
Louth,  Edith  M. 

School  No.  48 
Baldwin,  Elizabeth 
Jessup,  Louise 
Morris,  Jennie 
Thatcher,  Gertrude 

School  No.  49 
Baynes,  Susan 
Carr,  Helen 
Case,  Lula  J. 
Cox,  Martha 
Ellenga,  Ella  L. 
Elliott,  Anna 
Frank,  Charlotte 
Freeman,  Bessie 
Gilchrist,  Edith 
Libowitz,  Hattie 
Martindale,  Lillian 
Murphy,  Georgia 
Pennington,  Dorothy 
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Soller,  Helena 
Storck,  Adele 
Sumerlin,  Bertha 
Thornton,  J.  T. 
Witt,  Elizabeth  R. 
Woerne'r,  Myrtle  F. 
Wright,  Frances  P. 

School  No.  50 

Brandon,  Marie 

Brigham,  Mary  K. 

Conarve,  Ruth 

Doyle,  Lillian 

Denning,  Frances 

Eberhardt,  Caroline 

Heatheo,  Nell 

Huevel,  Clara 

Johnson,  Myrtle 

Senahan,  Marie 

Lycorn,  Lydia 

Mac  Ardle,  Mary  H, 

Millikan,  Helen 

Pierson.  Kate 
1  Sherman.  Alice 
I  Skelton.  Minnie 
I  Zook,  Marie 

School  No.  51 

jAlwes,  Daysie 
I  Barry,  Helen 

Bauer,  Josephine  K. 
jBowden  Cathryn 
jBreisch,  Olive 
IBryce,  Elizabeth 
iBurris,  Cora 
]  Cochran,  Marie 
ICulmer,  Pearl 
I  Elbert,  Bertha  J. 
j  Emmerich,  Gertrude 
jHesseldenz,  Mary 
iJacobs,  Maria 
|  Keller,  Bertha 

Kennedy,  Bess 
i Lyons,  Luzelle 
IMarone,  Grace 
JParamore,  Eliza 
■Pennington,  Frances 
IPoehler.  Gertrude 
BPopp,  Freda 
jRabold.  Ruth 

Reed,  Effie 

Rhoades.   Lucille 
IScott.  Elizabeth 
■Sobbe,  Katherine 
IStout.  Elsa 
[Sullivan,  Marie 
HVanVetter,  Genevieve 

School  No.  52 

Ultland,  Mary  C. 
Berry,  Grace 
Bokeloh,   Florence 
Hnrkhardl,    Mildred 

■Garden,  Susie 
Bonner.  Florence 

BDavid,  Alice 

jDinwiddie.    .Jennie 

DufTey.   Sara 
Duffy,  Beatrice 

Dunn.   J.   L. 
■tter,  Ethel 
Fisher,  Clara 
fcHartman,  Gladys 
r-i     eld,  Bertha 
[e     ion,  Wilma 
iMorris,   Helen 

Mull,  Ruth 
|)brist,  Martha 
Dweni,  L.  D. 

[flake,   Beulah 

Stephen,   Iva 
IvVillijims,  Eleanor 

too]  .  Gladys 


Mathews,  Alice 
Shannon,  Jessie  L. 
Wilson,  Jessie  L. 

School  No.  53 

Newton,  Frances 
Rude,  Jessie 
Tyler,  Ethel 
Ryan,  Corrine 

School  No.  54 

Aufderheide,  Helen 
Cheney,  Ruth 
Cordon,  Catherine 
Gilley,  Frances 
Heckman,  Georgia 
Henkle,  Florence 
Hill,  Jane  Irene 
Keeter,  Nona 
Kline,  Georgia 
Leib,  Genevieve 
Mahoney,  Agnes 
Millikan,  Ethel 
Murphy,  Esther 
Orndorff,  Marguerite 
Rankin,  Jean 
Reiter,  Addie  P. 
Schaub,  Florence 
Sharitt,  Lucille 
Sonnefield,  Edna 
Stewart,  Marian 
Striebeck,  Margaret 
Tichenor,  Helen 
Torrence,  Anna  R. 
Trenary,  Grace 

School  No.  55 

Buscher,  Gertrude 
Coen,  Ella 
Duthie,  Alice 
Harvey,  Eleanor 
Ives,  Mabel 
Johnson,   Mavjorie 
Kern,  Hulda 
Lehritter,  Helena 
Miller,  Lillian 
Miller.  Julia 
Pettijohn,  Gei-trude 
Rinehart,  Maude 
Ross.  Irma 
Smith,   Lilian 
Scott,  Elizabeth 
Stark.  Gretchen 
Stratton,  Otillie 
Sweeney,  Mamie  G. 
Timmons,  Julia 
Wyrick,  Adda 

School  No.  56 

Black,  Grace  M. 
McCarthy,   Louise 
Herron,   Lucile 
Young,  Leihetl 
Duder,  Alma 
Bonhe,   Hazel 
Shea,   Aura 
Dixon.    Laura 

School  No.  57 
Allen,  Charlotte 

Axloll,   Margaret 
Bedford,    Anna    P. 
Burns,  Genevieve 
Hums,  Johanna 
Early,  Eileen 
Gaily,  Dorothea 
Haupt,  Elizabeth 
Heckman,  Leon  a. 
Ilollingsworth,  Helen 
Holmes.  Jean 
Hubbard,  Louise 
Kante,  Abble  M. 
Lacey.  Georgia  H. 


Loeper,  Helen 
Nessler,  Augusta 
Ott,  Margaret 
Salathe,  Sophia 
Vestal,  Julia 
Whitney,  Esther 

School  No.  58 
Mason,  Kate 
Wums,  Genevieve 
Black,  Lydia 
Alexander,  Grace 
Roberts,  Edith 
Hoefgen,  Ennice 
Harris,  Martha 
Stewart,  Esther 
O'Meara,  Harriett 
Mather,  Florence 
Moran,  Mabel 
Kock,  Norma 
Fevre,  Mabel 
Fuqua.  Nell 
McChcsney.  Mabel 
Noble,  Arda 
Gramse.  Louise 
Barkdall.  Ethel 
Smith.  Mabel 
Rosenbaum,  Marie 
Dixon,  Mary 

School  No.  59 

McDowell,  Anna 
McDonald,  Caroline 
Mann,  Ida 
Taylor,  Salome 
Halls,  Emily  C. 

School  No.  60 

Aufderheide,  Gertrude 
Braddock,  Li  la 
Burton.   Clarabel 
Campbell)  Grace 
Cheney,  Lois 
Conghlen,  Amelia 
Crane,  Edna 
Cur  ran,  Catherine 
Eddy,  Josephine 
Forger,  Marguerite 
Helphinstine,  Ida 

Holzworth,   Elsa 
Leedy,  Grace 
Moreland,  Mary 
Nicosson,  Rebecca 
Phipps,  Adah 
Price,  Maud 
Ramey.    Belle 
Kay.    Mary  S. 
Reynard,  Ethel 
Rochford,  Julia 
Schmedel,  Adrunne 

Spouse.    Lois 

si  owe.  Augusta 
Wood.    Nora   May 
Wynn,  Mary 

School  No.  61 
Brooks,  Daisy 
Byfleld,  Emma 
Connelly,  Nathalie 
Darraoott,  Frances 
EJdgewortn,  Anna 
ECnabe,  Auguste 

SI  reel.    Hazel 

Stundon,  Katherine 

School  No.  62 
Ferre,  Marie 
(Jibson,  Dora 
Pavey,  Alice 
Shugart,  Mae 

School  No.  63 
Dlggs,   E.  W. 

Ilersliaw.    Alyss   M. 
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School  No.  64 

Brown,  Noll  P. 
Resnover,  Cora  E. 
Woolridge,  Maria  B. 
Lewis,  Lena  K. 

School  No.  65 

Courtney,  Callie 

School  No.  66 

Chapman,  Nellie 
Gilday,  Margaret 
Browder,  Carrie 
Clark;  Ada  B. 
Dunzler,  Verena 
Smith,  Cora  G. 
Sigelen,  Alberta 
Foreman,  Garnett 
Shock,  Grace 
Morgan,  Grace  E. 
Rothingatter,  Georgia 
Dogsdon,  Martha 
Hastings,  Mary  A. 
Bass,  Florence 

School  No.  67 

Clarke,  Nellie  S. 
Eickhoff,  Hulda 
Fechtman,  Ada 
Freeman,  Esther 
Heller,  May 
Jones,  Nelle  D. 
Magenis,  Alice 
Sample,  Bertha 
Wenner,  Dorothy 

School  No.  68 
Northway,  Addie 
Self,  Helen 

School  No.  69 

Bayer,  Alice 

School  No.  70 

Bachman,  Charlotte 
CUrran,  Elizabeth 
Eckman,  Grace 
Eppert,  Geraldine 
Feightner,  Grace 
Keller,  Mabel 
Stevenson,  Augusta 
T'ownsend,  Anna 
Waldvogel,  Irma 

School  No.  71 
Cook,  Gladys 
Leedy,  Ruth 

School  No.  72 

Carter,  Charlotte 
Flinn,  Carrie 
Kervan,  Mary 
Johnson,  Lillian 
Morgan,  Mary  E. 
Vickery,  Ellen 
Wischmeyer,  Annie 

Technical    Fresh    Air    School 

Williams,  Jeannette 
Bow  en,  May 

Normal  School 

Webster,  Marion  L. 
Drake,  Flora 

Art  Department 

Brown,  Hazel  S. 
Fh:ch,  Florence  H. 
Stewart,  Marie 
Weyl,  Lillian 


Teachers  of  Cooking 

Br  ay  ton,  Irma 
Brennan,  Anna 
Cammack,  Mary  E. 
Carter,  Margaret 
Fitzgibbon,  Anna 
Griffith,  Edith  C. 
Headley,  Mary  J. 
Holmes,  Rose 
Lee,  Inez  E. 
Smith,  Bernice 
Stinson,  Edna 
Wilson,  Helen  E. 
Wolfolk,  Laura  J. 
Wallick,  Helen 
Zimmerman,  Helen 
Gadberry,  Odessa 

Teachers  of  Sewing 

Balcom,  Ethel 
Montgomery,  Lucy 
Saltmarsh,  Addie 
Schaefer,  Laura  B. 
Wade,  Lucy 
Whitcomb,  Eleanor 

Manual  Training  Dept. 

Abbott,  Cornelius 
Conner,  M.  F. 
Craig,  H.  L. 
Fisher,  E.  E. 
Francis,  Carrie 
Garrett,  H.  W. 
Hall,  T.  D. 
Helton,  C.  B. 
Knecht,  H.  P. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
McClure,  G.  A. 
McElroy,  C.  H. 
Miller,  R.  W. 
Muterspaugh,  Carl 
Pritchard,  L.  J. 
Ronfall,  L.  A. 
Reed,  L.  A. 
Stokes,  E.  F. 
Strickler,  Fred 
Sumner,  F.  W. 
Virden,  Charles  E. 
Wann,  H.  L. 
Wheelan,  K.  J. 
Whitaker,  Herschel 
Whitesitt,  E.  K. 
Wilson,  J.  H. 
Wines,  W.  W. 
Wood,  Harry  E. 

School  for  Defectives 

Herbst,  Frieda 
Myers,  Katrina 
Sebree,  Margaret  B. 
Pittenger,  O.  M. 

Attendance  Department 

Dickey,  Geneva  A. 
Jones,  Lavinia 
Nodler,  Jessica 

Music  Department 

Birge,  E.  B. 
Kauagy,  Lulu 
Krull,  Lorle 
Taylor,  Lulu 

Physical    Training    Dept. 

Crozier,  Ada 
Hoelscher,  Ernest 
Hoelscher,  Lois 
McHugh,  Mabel 
Ocker,  Wm.  A. 
Toll,  Curt 


Indianapolis 

Allen,  Mae 
Armstrong,  D.  K. 
Baker,  Fannie  K. 
Baker,  Walter  D. 
Bachman,  Hilda 
Blackburn,  I.  M. 
Borders,  Florence 
Brandt,  Alma 
Bravy,  Fred  W. 
Bretz,  Harry 
Brewster,  Asenath 
Bingham,  Nina 
Brown,  H.  G. 
Brown,  Louise,  A. 
Brown,  Mabel  O. 
Brown,  Willard  F. 
Bunnell,  Helen 
Buxton,  G. 
Byrne,  Albert  F. 
Cain,  B.  H. 
Campbell,  Eva 
Carey,  C.  H. 
Carr,  John  R. 
Clark,  Maryellen 
Connolly,  Mona  A. 
Constantine,  Jollette  E. 
Courtney,  Harriet 
Coltman,  A.  C. 
Creal,  Elva 
Criley,  Martha  B. 
Curry,  H.  W. 
DeVere,  Grace  E. 
Dice,  Bertha 
Donahue,  L.  S. 
Dove,  Ruth 
Duzan,  Ada 
Eaton,  D.  L. 
Eble,  John 
Elbert,  Paul  G. 
Evans,  Bessie 
Everman,  Mrs.  O. 
Fast,  Ruth 

Frankhouser,  Lorraine 
Fogleman,  Edythe  M. 
Frazer,  Mary  I. 
Fry,  Marguerite 
Fuhrman,  Mary 
Gandy,  Stella  S. 
Gardner,  Gertrude 
Gill,  Martha  A. 
Gilliath,  D.  H. 
Green,  Mathi 
Greshane,  Lena 
Griffith,  Oscar  E. 
Haines,  J.  F. 
Hackee,  W,  A. 
Hanger,  Jessie  L. 
Harge,  O.  B. 
Hanger,  Ola  M. 
Harden,  Rachel  I. 
Hayes,  Laura 
Haynes,  Mary  Belle 
Heier,  Gertrude 
Henry,  Emma  M. 
Hicks,  Blanche 
Holder,  Frances 
Hollingsworth,  Elizabeth 
Hopkins,  Ella  B. 
Hopkins,  Helen 
Houze,  Florence 
Jones,  E.  R. 
Jonhson,  Naomi 
Johnson,   Epha  M. 
Karstedt,  Ruth 
Killebrow,  Anna 
Kitchen,  Mildred 
Kletzing,  Evelyn  L„ 
Kuhlet,  F.  Lehm 
Lahr,  Fraul  J. 
Lermhusen,  Ella 
Lambert,  Helen 
Leins,  Jessie  D,  ,    ;  ,! 
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Leonard,  Addie  F. 
Leonard,  Inez  L. 
Loehr,  Delta  P. 
Lowry,  Lenore 
Mahan,  Frances  I. 
Martin,  Marie 
Martin,  Ruth 
Mathias,  Harry  R. 
Mayer,  Naomi 
McCammon,  Faye 
McChosney,  Mrs.  N.  A. 
McCord,  Ruby 
McDaniel,  C.  M. 
McElroy,  C.  H. 
McGrew,  T.  G. 
McHew,  Blanche  B. 
McKenna,  Mary 
Miles,  Lorinda 
Morgan,  T^ill 
Morrill,  S.  C. 
Murray,  Katherine 
Myers,  William  A. 
Nelson,  Grace 
Nessler,  Blsa 
Norris,  Monelle  C. 
Nuzum,  T.  M. 
Osting,  Mildred 
Overbaugh,  Ruth 
Patterson,  Ruth 
Pearcy,  Ethel 
Peck,  Marguerite  E. 
Phillys,  J.  E. 
Pierce,  Grace  C. 
Priddy,  Donna  L. 
Reed,  Forest  A. 
Regenos,  G.  V. 
Reidenhach,  E.  C. 
Richardson,  "W.  L. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Ronan,  Alice  M. 
Roshrugh,  Lola 
Royer,  Harvey  E. 
Royse,  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Ruffiney,  Mary 
Ryan,  Martha 
Sayrl,  Daisy 
Scheidler,  Nellie 
Schmidt,  Josephine 
Schull,  N.  A. 
Scott,  Wilma  E. 
Shepard,  Edith 
Shideler,  Fannie 
Short,  Rosalie 
Suclaer,  Helen 
Smith,  A.  D. 
Smith,  Alta  L. 
Smith,  Lewis,  S. 
Stellkorn,  A.  C. 
Stout,  W.  W. 
Stout,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Singer,  Elizabeth 
Tanner,  Fern 
Turney,  H.  A. 
Thornberry,  Ruth 
Thornburgh,  Dorothy 
Thornburgh,  Margaret 
Turner,  Marie 
Tevis,  Virginia 
Venatta,  L.  B. 
Voges,  Helen 
Walsh,  Mary 
Warren,  Goldie 
Wasson,  Doris  P. 
Waterbury,  Charlotte 
Watkins,  O.  L. 
Weaver,  Anna  F. 
Weaver,  Sibyl 
Widmore,  Ruth 
Wilson,  A.  E. 
Wise,  Geo.  C. 
Wright,  A.  B. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY 
Argos 

Bouse,  Gladys 
Buis,  A.  C. 
Horner,  O.  N. 
Hunt,  Hettie 
Metsker,  Damaris 
Pickerl,  Beatrice 
Pickerl,  Mary 
Scott,  Arthur 
Scott,  E.  B. 
Sims,  C.  C. 
Wickizer,  Delfay 

Bourbon 

Ames,  Bert 
Waldrip,  C.  O. 

Bremen 

Craig,  Orville  M.,  Supt. 

Culver 
Busart,  Mildred 
Buswell,  Grace 
Cromley,  Blanche 
Crossland,  Elsie 
Deerhake,  Deveda 
McFarland,  Eleanor 
McFarland,  Edwina 
Moss,  Hildred 
Moss,  Rose 
Overmyer,  Esta 
Snapp,  C.  Rose 
Stahl,  Edna 
Walker,  Deane  E. 

Inwood 

Anderson,  Martha 
Burden,  Sara 
Cripe,  V.  C. 
Grossman,  Nora 

La  Paz 

Slaviw,  Olive 

Plymouth 

Annis,  Floyd  M.,  Co.   Supt. 
Behmer,  J.  F. 
Daver-port,  Hazel 
Dorsey,  Anna 
Dreibelbis,  Blanche 
Vance,  Ira 
Snyder,  Bessie 
White,  Henry 
Yeisley,  W.  A. 

Plymouth  City  Schools 

Boss,  Carrie 
Boss,  Laura 
Caris,  Belle 
Carothers,  Marie 
Cole,  Ella 
Corl,  Elma 
Fries,  Nettie 
Galbreath,  Ida 
Hensel,  Lawrence 
Hoffman,  Albert 
Hord,  Anna  Mae 
Keller,  Hazel 
Kercher,  Cora  E. 
Klineschmidt,  Mayme 
Morris,  Mildred 
Renwick,  Elizabeth 
Schlosser,  Dolly 
Steinebach,   L.  E.,  Supt. 
Tingstrom,  Ethel 
Yockey,  Forrest 
Zeiters,  Opal 

MARTIN  COUNTY 
Alfordsville* 

Boonshot,  Chas. 
Divine,  L.  D. 


Indian  Springs 

Clements,  Cora 
Dillman,  Metta 
Dobson,  Sherman 
Harrington,  Lewis  R. 
Roberts,  Lewis  C. 
Wilking,  Calla 

Loogootee 

Armstrong,  John 
Brown,  Marie 
Dooley,  Gertrude 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  O.  W. 
Ketcham,  Marian 
McKinney,  M.  J. 
Smith,  A.  O. 

Loogootee  City  Schools 

Doyle,  Mayme 
Haigerty,  J.   M.,   Supt. 
Pate,  Gladys 
Risacher,  Agatha 
Schwey,  Marian 
Smith,  John  E. 
Rummell,  Arba  G. 
Strange,  Margaret 
Taylor,  Lee  M. 
Wood,  Lawrence  A. 

Owensburg 

Wilson,  Roy 

Shoals 
Keller,  Ruth 
Martin,  Ennis 
Hall,  W.  C. 
Lemen,  Helen 
McCormick,  Myrtle 
Pipes,  Janet 
Sides,  Gladys 
Smalley,  Vera 
Strange,  Lewis 
Williams,   Chas.   O.,  Co.  Supt. 

Williams 

Farmer,  Nina 

MIAMI  COUNTY 
Amboy 

Ferguson,  Cyrenius 
Lamb,   S.  R.,   Supt. 
Larrison,  Mae 
Lewis,  Lola  Marie 
Little,  Georgia 
Minter,  Luella 
Murphy,  Eleanor  L. 
Reeves,  June 
Sheridan,  Katheryn 
Stewart,  R.  A. 
Wilson,  Helen 
Yoars,  Harry 

Bennett's  Switch 

Brumit,  Lyman 
Garritson,  Erne 
Pearson,  Esther 
Thomas,  India 

Bunker  Hill 

Blackburn,  Ora 
Guy  man,  O.  O. 
Hickman,  F.  M. 
Horn,  Harriet  W. 
Moss,  Frances  E. 
Shively,  Laura  M. 
Star  key,  James  E. 
Wrights,  Ada  B. 

Chili 

Blackburn,  Edyth 
Fouts,  Miriam  B. 
Groat,  Bessie 
Pearson,  Helen 
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Converse 

Askren,  Anna 
Clifford,  J.  E.,   Supt. 
Clifford,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Coppock,  Eugene' 
Doan,  Ovid 
DeNoyer,  Nelva 
Snapp,  Faye 
Troyer,  R.  B. 
Troyer,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Vinnedge,  Hazel 

Deedsville 

Butt,  Warren 
Leedy,  Calvin 
Pattison,  Delia 
Waymire,  Edwin 

Denver 

Bartaway,  Grace 
Bunkholder,  Esther 
Dewald,  Victor 
Fisher,  Lee 
Harris,  Vera 
Hurd,  Jessie 
Murphy,  Claude 
Smith,  R.  D. 
Sullivan,  P.  S. 

Kokomo* 

Frey,  Milton 

Macy 
Campbell,  Sylvia 
Carrothers,  Velma 
Conner,  Merrill 
Day,  Essie  G. 
Elliot,  Lucile 
Kindig,  Mary  M. 
Landis,  Ruth 
Landis,  P.  C. 
Palmer,  Bernice 
Pancake,  Fern  M. 
Powell,  Ellis  C. 
Powell,  E.  L.,  Co.  Supt. 
Ross,  Harold  T. 
Smith,  Frances 
Smith,  Mae 
Strout,  Lydia 
Vernon,  Evelyn 
Wilson,  May 

McGrawsville 

Frey,  Owen 
Weaver,  E.  Paul 

Mexico 

Bernard,  Irene 
Raymer,  Dorothy  L. 

North  Grove 

Opp,  Hazel 
Little,  Maridieth 
Malott,  Edna 

Peru 

Abbott,  Nellie 
Anderson,  Naomi 
Baldwin,  A.  C. 
Brook,  James  E. 
Daily,  Olive 
Donaldson,  Albert 
Donaldson,  Esther 
Foust,  P.  A. 
Frey,  G.  L. 
Gallahan,  Mary  I. 
Gass,  Grace 
Hann,  Lyman  L. 
Hurst,  Grace 
Hurst,  Nettie 
Landgrave,  Florence 
Landgrave,   Kate 
Lesh,  Marie 


Loomis,  N.  S. 
McGrew,  W.  H. 
Nesbit,  Esther 
Paul,  Faye 
Plotner,  Dessie 
Powell,  Harold  N. 
Pritz,  Rudolph 
Rehling,  Esther  Ann 
Rush,  Lula  Mae 
Savage,  Marjorie 
Shively,  Thomas  A. 
Sibel,  Carolyn 
Smith,  Helen 
Swisher,  Nellie 
Wagner,  J.  E. 
Wilson,  Hazel 
Wolley,  E.  A. 

Peru  City  Schools 

Alspach,  Mary 
Annabal,  Jessie  P. 
Annabal,  T.  W. 
Bailey,  Bertha 
Baker,  Evelyn 
Bappert,  Lillian 
Blackburn,  Mary 
Bohn,  Pearl 
Bottsford,  Marion 
Bradley,  J.  L. 
Bray,  Alice 
Briggs,  Gertrude 
Brown,  D.  H.,  Supt. 
Brown,  Frank 
Brown,  Goldie 
Bryan,  Oda 
Carvey,  Pauline 
Collins,  Grace 
Crook,  Thurman  C. 
Davis,  Lawrie 
DePuy,  Jennie 
Doud,  Ellen 
Doud,  Kate 
Foor,   Mabel 
Goodwin,  Helen 
Griggs,  Helen 
Griswold,  Edith 
Groff,  Forrest  R. 
Harper,  Grace 
Hartley,  W.  W. 
Hinkle,  Harriet 
Hojfman,  Ruth 
Hostetler,  W.  W. 
Jenkins,  Blanche 
Kendall,  John  W. 
Kershner,  Katherine 
Kessler,  Grace 
Kessler,  Ira 
Kline,  Mary  R. 
Kramer,  Alice 
Lautzenhiser,  Esther 
Lautzenhiser,  Mary 
Leedy,  Fay 
Long,  Raymond 
Lukens,  Viola 
Maloney,  Mary 
Marsh,  Irene 
Miller,  Elizabeth 
Miller,  Frances 
Miller,  J.  O. 
Miller,  Mabel 
Miller,  Richard 
Mohler,  O.  L. 
McDowell,  Gladys 
Nelp,  Alice  N. 
Parkhurst,  Maude 
Phillips,  Myrle 
Pulley,  Josephine 
Ronan,  Virginia 
Shadinger,  Gladys 
Sine,  Edith 
Sommer,  Charles 
Stutesman,  Mary 
Tereba,  Bertha 


Troxell,  Mary  L. 
Waite,  Margaret 
Wilson,  Elizabeth 
Wood,  Hester 

Roann 

Bolley,  Freeda 
Heeter,  Tressie 
Tombaugh,  Ruth 

Rochester 
Duey,  Philip  A. 
Heighway,  John 

Wabash* 

Anderson,  Mary 

MONROE  COUNTY 
Bloomington 

Adams,  John  L. 
Adams,  Carrie 
Buskirk,  Elmer 
Butcher,  Gilbert 
Carpenter,  C.  J. 
Campbell,  Faye 
Curts,  Milo  L. 
Davisson,  S.  C. 
Deckard,  Altha  J. 
Dodds,  Elizabeth 
Eller,  Lou  Elva 
Guy,  Nellie 
Hart,  Agnes  F. 
Hartzell,  A.  K. 
Jack,  Willabe 
Jones,  W.  H.,  Co.  Supt. 
Junkin,  Inez 
LaFollette,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Lee,  Edwin  A. 
Martin,  Cecile, 
Martin,  C.  A. 
McCain,  Mary 
Marlin,  Bessie 
Marlin,  Edith 
Moms,  G.  D. 
Nash,  Earl 
Parks,  Helen  E. 
Rawlins,  Dolph 
Richardson,  J.  M. 
Ryan,  Pearl 
Sage,  Elizabeth 
Sciscoe,  May  Call 
Shields,  Zelpha  L. 
Stanley,  Bessie  A. 
Stewart,  Lillian  R. 
Tackett,  Berniece  R. 
Stout,  S.  E. 
Uphaus,  W.  E. 
Wells,  Agnes  E. 
Williams,  Edith  C. 

Bloomington 
Indiana  University 

Berry,  Lillian  Gay 
Black,  W.  W. 
Foley,  Dr.  A.  L. 
Hills,  Elijah  C. 
Rothrock,  David  A. 
Smith,  H.  L. 
Wellman,  Mabel  T. 

Bloomington  City  Schools 

Anderson,  Jean 
Beldon,  Roy 
Coleman,  Faith 
Craven,  Pearl 
Culbertson,  Myrtle 
Davidson,  Ada 
Dutcher,  John  B. 
Fee,  Katherine 
Hickman,  L.  G. 
Hires,  Charles 
Hudelson,  Vista 
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||  Hufford,  Mason  E. 

I]  Kinser,  Bernice 

jj  Malott,  Maude 

H  Maze,  Pearl 

I]  McAlister,  Elizabeth 

|j  Messner,  Vallie 

I   Mullikin,  Marie 

I]  Ramsey,  R.  R. 

||  Strout,  Lydia 

I  Treat,  Frank 

||  Vannest,  C.  G. 

I  Wohlfeld,  Bertha 
||  Wooley,  E.  O. 
|j  Wysong,  Horace 
If  Bradt,  Hale 
|  Childs,  Laura 
I]  Dillman,   Grace 
||  Gourley,  Elizabeth 
Q  Grantham,  Lulu 
H  Hardie,  Margaret 
H  Jones,  Elsie 
I]  Kerr,  Mary 
Miller,   Ruth 
U  Penning,  Pauline 
I  Quinn,  Lester 
Ij  Ralston,  Ruth 

]  Seward,  Mae 
|  Stanley,  Bessie 
I  Wallace,  Leona 
M  Wellons,  Blanche 
li-Whitted,  Ruth 
1  Wylie,  Mabel 

a  Alverson,  Blanche 
|  Carr,  Mary 
I  Gillman,  Iris 
|  Hayse,  Leslie 

,  Hunter,  Josephine 
I!  LeGrand,  Edna 
I  McBride,  Mae 
I  Richards,  Margaret 
U  "Watson,  Wilma 

'  Boyd,  Bessie 
|  Carmichael,  Florence 

I  Corr,  Edna 

I  Gourley,  Florence 

■  Morris,  Oaka 
1  Smith,  Lola 

p  Spaulding,  Bessie 

J  Addington,  Arch 

I  Bailey,  Hettie 

H  Bollenbacher,  Marguerite 

Dobson,  Maude 
J  Johnson,  Mildred 
|j  Southern,  Evah 
(Taylor,  Nell 
I  White,  Norrine 
J  Hill,  Clara 
|  Luke,  Phillips 
I  Marshall,  Clarence 
|  Curts,  Milo 
|  Livingston,  Martha 
]  Ramsey,  E.  E.,   Supt. 
K  Robinson,  Erdine 

Singer,  L.  E. 
;  McCaughan,   J.   Q.   A. 
H  Soupart,  Sylvia 

Ellettsville 

r  Harris,  Lucile 

■  Harris,  Gaye 

I  Johnson,  Goldie 
I  Wallace,  Marshall 
U  McPhetridge,  Orla 
I  Pleasant,  H.  H. 

Gosport* 

lj  Elsbury,  Minerva  J. 
I  Van  Buskirk,  Cora 

Harrodsburg 

It  Fox,  Amy  » 

I.  Gyger,  Mabel 


Heltonville 

Wegnuller,  Effie 
Lockman,  Lotta 

Smith  ville 

Hepley,  Olive 
Harrell,  Maude 
McCormick,  Josephine 
Trisler,  Mary 
Trisler,  Pearl 
Updegraff,  Anna 
Underwood,  Perry  . 
Wooden,  Ethel 

Stinesville 
A  cuff,  James 
Brown,  Harry 
Blankenship,  Cordelia 
VanBuskirk,  Ruby 
Dunn,  Vania 
May,  Hugh 
May,  Irvin 
Staley,  Jane 

Stanford 

Hudson,  Chas. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
Almo 

Brown,  Cecile 
Foster,  Sarah 
Hatt,  Martha  E. 
Johnson,  A.  J. 
Luzader,  Lloyd 
Risley,  Mrs.   L.  H. 
Smith,  Hallie 
Smith,  Stella 
White,  Will 
Wood,  A.  H. 
Zuck,  Charles 

Bowers 

Chastain,  Loren 
Fitzgerald,  Leo 
Fry,  C.  Zealta 
Kessler,  Maude 
Needham,  Lois 
Perry,  Gertrude  M. 
Ronk,  Mary  E. 
Seever,  Lula 
Smith,  H.  H. 

Browns  Valley 

Hampton,  Claude 

Crawfordsville 

Barker,  Gladys 
Boaz,  Estella 
Chastine,   Clarence 
Davis,  Amanda 
Fuller,  Lela 
Harshbarger,  Maude 
Jack,  Mrs.   C.  W. 
James,  K.  C,  Co.  Supt. 
Largent,  Grace 
Lewellen,  Doris 
Murphy,  Dan 
McDonald,  Ruth 
Morris,  Helena 
Mason,  Elizabeth 
McLeod,  Elizabeth 
Myers,  Annybelle 
Nurnberger,  Paul 
Pittman,  D.  V. 
Proctor,  Letha 
Payne,  Nora 
McQuown,  Doris 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Smith,  Atwood 
Terry,  C.  A. 
Sebree,  Rev.  G.  G. 
Wisehart,  Tessie 
Wright,  Mary  J. 


Crawfordsville   City   Schools 
Anthony,  R.   L. 
Barnhill,  Martha 
Blair,  Lillian 
Booz,  Mary  B. 
Breckenridge,   Laura  J. 
Brown,   Octavia 
Brockman,  Clara  F. 
Bailey,  Bessie  L. 
Blacker,  J.  D. 
Barker,   Mae 
Caster,  Ursula 
Coddington,  Mabel 
Coddington,  Clara  B. 
Canine,  Effie  P. 
Coons,  Mattie  E. 
Calvin,  Clara  M. 
Caplinger,   C.   O. 
Dettbenner,  Caroline 
Dennis,  Delia 
Eikenberry,  D.  H. 
Eikenberry,   Bertha 
Farmer,  Hallie 
Fertich,  Mabel   C. 
Fry,  Wm.  F. 
Fraley,  Adda 
Freeze,  Clara  F. 
Fischer,  Marietta 
Feuerstein,  Elizabeth 
Fischer,  Helen 
Guess,  L.  L. 
Gault,  Martha  M. 
Guilliams,  Mary  E. 
Hendrix,  Melva 
Huffman,  Earl 
Harding,  Josephine 
Haas,  Alta 
Hopper,  Lawrence 
Hose,  Laura  G. 
Hoover,  Mollie  B. 
Hall,  Maude 
Jackson,  Fred  B. 
Keegan,  Louise  M. 
Kleinhans,  Sophie  D. 
Knox,  Julia  L. 
King,  Lenora 
Kelly,  Rose  A. 
Leonard,  George  F. 
Lee,  Jessie 
Lee,  Effie  J. 
Molony,  Elizabeth 
Meister,  Viola 
McCauley,  Lee  C. 
McGeath,  Frank 
McCullough,  Velma 
Risley,  L.  H. 
Sims,  Parmer 
Stucky,  Mary 
Schwin,  Lulu  B. 
Smith,  Katharine 
Shannon,   Geneva 
Shumaker,  Christine 
Spilman,  Mary  H. 
Turpin,   L.   T.,   Supt. 
Trane,  Susan 
Talbot,  May  W. 
VanCleave,  Cora 
Vaughan,  Helen  E. 
Vance,  Mary  E. 
Ward,  John  W. 
Walkup,  Helen 
Wilhite,  H.  T. 
Wingert,  Ida 
Wingert,   Gladys  F. 
Wilkinson,  Ina 
Warbritton,  Blanche 

Darlington 

Book'er,  Evelyn  A. 
Burgin,  Chloe 
Coffman,  Mae 
Coons,  M.  F. 
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Mooresville 

Anderson,  Katherine 
House,  Norma 
Roberts,  Irene 

Morgantown 

Mason,  Rachel 
Richards,  Zora 
Pogue,  Leah 
Turner,  Tula 

Paragon 

Benedict,  Frances 

NEWTON  COUNTY 
Brook 

Applegate,  Earl 
Conn,  R.  A. 
Cooper,  Laura  L. 
Crays,  Lena 
Davis,  Clifford 
Ellis,  Mabel 
Ellsworth,  Madge 
Haynes,  Ruth 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Hays,  Elizabeth 
McCord,  Ruth 
McCartney,  Iva  L. 
O'Reilley,  Marie 
Sparks,  Hilda 
Taylor,  Vivian 
Weishaar,  Gertrude 

Fair  Oaks 

Deardurff,  Fairy 
Geesa,  Mattie 
Makeever,  Gay 
Padgett,  Opal 

Goodland 
Barnes,  Mabel 
Bough,  W.  O. 
Brolyer,  Bessie 
Bringham,  Lenore 
Constable,  Louise 
Cooper,  Amy  H. 
Dunkin,  E.  W. 
Fisher,  Marie 
Fox,  Edith 
Hauser,  Gladys 
Hogan,  Katie 
LeMasters,  Ruth 
Mustard,  Eleanor 
Reams,  A.  J. 
Reed,  Louise 
Stornbaugh,  Lenora 
Verrill,  Wilma 

Kentland 
Clark,  Marvell 
Oridley,  Berniee 
Guthrie,  Bessie 
Haney,  Oscar 
Kester,  Beatrice 
McCain,  Bertha 
McAtee,  Jesse 
Hotter,  Rose 
Pettit,  L.  R. 
Roseborough,  Mary 
Bthanknto,  W.  0.,  Co.  Supt. 
Thomas,  Maude 
WinJet,  Cosette 

Lake  Village 
Fulleton,  Winona 
Morocco 

Corbin,  Ruth 
Dodson,  Emily 
Deardurff,  Vera 

OB,  Ruth 
Gobbell,  Fleta 


Ketcham,  Ema 

Lewis,  Geo.  F. 

Murphey,  Bethel 

Monger,  Ralph  C. 

Ray,  Geo.  E. 

Sparks,  Vivian 

Smart,  Flossie  * 

Woods,  Susie 

Winters,  Lenora 

Mount  Ayr 

Harris,  Lucy  W. 
Humrickhouse,  Madge 
Renwick,  Lida 
Tranbarger,  J.  C. 
Webber,  Gladys 

Roselawn 

Bees,  Merna 
Weaver,  Camillia 

Thayei 

Plowman,  R.  A. 

Raub 

Booty,  Viola 

NOBLE  COUNTY 
Albion 
Hall,  G.  R.,  Co.  Supt. 
Kerr,  Frances 
Houser,  Edna  C. 

Avilla 

Hyndman,  R.  W. 
Pfofman,  Emma 
Veazey,  Lotta 

Cromwell 
Gants,  W.  C. 
Maust,  B.  B. 
Moore,  Myrtle 
Smith,  W.  E. 

Kimmell 

Stuckman,  Elva 
Weade,  Golda 
Wysong,  Ruth 

Kendallville  City  Schools 
Emmons,  P.   C,   Kendallville, 
Supt. 

Ligonier 

Butler,  Madge  L. 
Hest,  Elma 
Huffman,  Mildred  E. 
Pollock,  Wiley  K. 
Renkenberger,  M.  D.,   Supt. 
Summers,  Helen 
Vallance,  Alice  L. 
Weiler,  Esther  C. 

OHIO  COUNTY 
Bascom 
Rand,  A.  M. 
Shehane,  Aldine 

Biking   Sun 
Barricklow,  Abbie 
Barringer,  G.  A. 
Beckett,  Mabel 
Cruft,  Lucia 
Hoffner,  Gertrude 
Harris,  Geneva 
Newman,  Ruth 
Niemeier,  Ada 
Niemeier,   Pearl 
North,  Jane 
Paine,  A.  M. 
Smith,  Eunice 
Smith,  Chauncey 


Uhlmansiek,  Verna 
Wessler,    J.    L.,    Co.    Supt. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
Fargo 

Hobson,  Idena 

French  Lick 

Brown,  Tellar  M. 
Beatty,  Blanche 
Carnes,  Mae 
Clinton,  Mary 
Carnes,  Ruth  P. 
Cope,  Leora 
Dean,  Grace 
Evans,  Minnie 
Flick,  Alta  M. 
Holdaway,  Hazel 
Lowe,  Julia  E. 
Marlette,   Fred 
Oliver,  Alene 
Patberg,  Melvin 
Roland,  Sherman 
Smith,  Freda 
Toliver,  Grace 
Toliver,  Amanda  W. 
Wells,  B.  O. 
Wells,  Ethel  M. 

Hardinsburg 

Bobbitt,  E.  R. 

Orleans 
Chaillaux,  Eudoxie 
Elrod,  Ola 
Hotchkiss,  Ethel  M. 
Hoover,  Lewis  R. 
Kelley,  Nora  Love 
Montsinger,  Paul 
Murray,  Thelma 
Phillips,  Harry  A. 
Smith,  Ruth  H. 
Stout,  Walter 
Sears,  Fanny 
Toweil,  Opal 
Teaford,  Opal 
Turley,  Virginia 
Turley,  Edith 
Wolfe,  Nellie 
Wright,  Anna 

Paoli 

Barker,  S.  R. 

Braxtan,  Ruth 

Colclasure,  Ella 

Coble,  Ruth 

Comingore,  Gertrude 

Dillard,  Arthur 

Evens,  J.  F. 

Finley,  Elizabeth 

Harned,  Inez 

Lindley,  Grace 

Lindley,  Mary 

Maris,  Anna  Jane 

McCoy,  James  A. 

Pickens,  Bertha 

Trinkle,    J.    M„    Co.    Supt. 

Throop,  Jennie 

Wells,  Ruby 

Rego 

Bundy,  Hazel 

West  Baden 
Allen,  Ralph  E. 
Mahan,  Ernest 
Miner,  Floyd 
McDonald,  Clinton 
McNeeley,  Elizabeth 
RidUn,  Victress 
Scanland,  Etasfe 
Shirley,   Mary 
Spanlding,  Emily  C. 
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OWEN  COUNTY 
Bowling  Green 

Oberholtzer,  Viola 

Coal  City 

Burger,  Earle 
Collenbaugh,  J.  C. 
Hannah,  J.  C. 
Keller,  C.  E. 
Mitten,  Myra  A. 
Mitten,  Lois 
Potter,  Prilda  H. 
Waggoner,  Florence 
Williams,  Geneva 

Cataract 

Meek,  Delia 

Freedom 

Abrell,  Mabel 
Brewer,  Loreen 
Browning,  Ruth 
Colglasier,  Mildred 
Harrah,  Ida  O. 
Jonson,  Ruby 
Johnson,  O.  S. 
Longsdorf,  Anna  F. 
McBride,  Fern  A. 
Needy,  Nellie 

Gosport 

Asher,  Bliss 

Cunningham,  Nanna  W. 
Huntington,  Fred 
Jenkins,  Martha  H. 
Raper,  Dora  B. 
Raper,  J.  A. 
Soth,  Mary  T. 
Whitaker,  Hester  L. 
Worley,  G.  W. 

Poland 

Benell,  Gladys 
Harrison,  J.  E. 
McCann,  Hugh 
Stwalley,  John  W. 

Patricksburg 

Rawley,  Ezra  L. 
Smith,  Chas.  A. 

Quincey 

Hartsock,  Edna 
Meek,  Jessie  A. 
Mugg,  Eunice 
Snodgrass,  Zoula 
Vaughan,  Jewell  H. 
Williams,  Franchen 
Williams,  Frances  R. 

Spencer 

Alverson,  Marietta 
Bourn,  F.  E. 
Brumfiel,  Elsa 
Free,  Albert,  Co.  Supt. 
Haviland,  Ira 
Hendershot,  Wilfred 
Hickam,  Nannie  B. 
Kelley,  Opha 
Kestler,  Ruth 
Lawson,  Gretchen 
Marshall,  Mary 
Mason,  Mildred 
Mason,  Metta 
Martin,  Mernice 
Mead,  Jessie 
Milligan,  Alice 
Melick,  Ruth 
Mitchell,  Dova 
Moffett,  Doris 


Montgomery,  Bessie 
Parrish,  Edith 
Purlee,  Eva 
Rentschler,  Bertha 
Rentschler,  Enola 
Rentschler,  Rosetta 
Shively,  Wilhelmina 

Cloverdale 

Sinclair,  Clone 

PARKE  COUNTY 
Bellmore 

Cauldwell,  Mary 
Connelly,  George  W. 
Goss,  Lois 
Rohm,  Laura 
Rhom,  Mary  I. 
Sutherlin,  Arnetta 

Bloomingdale 

Bailey,  Maurie 
Bennett,  Blanche 
Cloyd,  Myrtle 
Cox,  Marcia 
Engle,  James  M. 
Fortner,  J.  Ord 
Hadley,  Elsie 
Moore,  Lucille 
Mendenhall,  Margaret 
Morris,  Barclay  D. 
Myers,  Clara 
Myers,  Marguerite 
Myers,  Paul 
Strain,  Mary  A. 

Bridgeton 

Detrick,  Pauline 
Harwood,  Winifred 
Irwin,  Maude 
Kerr,  Sam 
Miller,  Hallie 
Overstreet,  Hale 
Shannon,  J.  R. 
Payne,  H.  A. 

Carbon 

Bramblet,  Ransom 
Chapman,  lone 
Crooke,  Blanche 
Irwin,  Winnie 
Mitchell,  Jessie 

Catlin 

Overpeck,  Irene 
Price,  Arthur  L. 

Diamond 

Kibbe,  Elis 

Judson 

Burnside,  Inah 
Hazlett,  Marguerite 
Lawson,  Hazel 
McClain,  Cozette 
McClain,  Helen 
Porter,  Margery 
Skelton,  Love 

Mecca 

Anderson,  Frank 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Frank 
Hendrix,  Lena 
McClung,  Edith 

Montezuma 

Broderick,  Mary 
Causey,  Velma  P. 
Duyer,  Donald 
Ferguson,  Frieda 
Jones,  Harley 
Kelso,  C.  C. 


Kelso,  Hazel  M. 
Lundgren,  L.  C. 
McKeown,  Mae 
Schaufler,  Frances 
Townsend,  J.  Clay 

Marshall 

Chapman,   Florence 
Owen,  Edith  J. 
Teague,  Ernest 

Rockville 

Adams,  Mabel  F.    I 
Asbury,  Margaret 
Alexander,  Ruby 
Baker,  Roy 
Bradfield,  Lola 
Bradfield,  Lela 
Bradfield,  Urith 
Britton,  Elizabeth 
Britton,  Edna  A. 
Burks,  Hazel 
Call,  Doris 
Chesser,  Gertrude 
Cluff,  Miriam 
Coffey,  Carrie 
Connelly,  Rhoda 
Fortner,  John 
Freed,  Madonna  E. 
Hirsbrunner,  Matilda 
Hubbard,  Harriet 
Hudson,  Edna 
Jollief,  John  H.,  Co.  Supt. 
Jollief,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Laverty,  Esther 
Linebarger,  John  A. 
Louthan,  Margaret 
Lowry,  Irene 
Loy,  Mona 
Martin,  Helen 
Marshall,  Lola  Fra 
McClain,  Ethel  Z. 
McCullough,  Eunice 
Nicholas,  Ella  B. 
Ogden,  Lela 
Overpeck,  Julia  M. 
Painter,  Leah 
Payne,  Lillian 
Royse,  Joseph  B. 
Simmons,  Cora 
Sinclair,  Mary 
Smith,  Naomi 
Smith,  Beulah 
Starns,  F.  C. 
Thompson,  Grace 
Ward,  Lillie  A. 

Rosedale 

Cleghorn,   Elizabeth 
Connerley,  Flossie 
Hartman,  Elbridge 
Hartman,  Helen 
Jarvis,  Natalie 
Jukes,  Millicent 

Tangier 

Bacus,  Mildred 
Brown,  Siota 
Deal,  Madge 
Larew,  Lawrence 
Dennis,  Walter 
Erwin,  Cora 
Hodson,  Ruby  F. 
Lindley,  Juanita 
Manwaring,  Carrie 
Price,  John  P. 
Shoemaker,  Marie 
Stephenson,  Benj.  F. 

Terre  Haute* 

Adams,  Viola 
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PIKE  COUNTY 

Petersburg 
McAfee,  G.  E. 
Basinger,  Doris 
Carpenter,  Lelah 
Deen,  Sarepta 
J)een,  Thirza  B. 
Gray,  Merle 
Helfenbein,  Beulah 
Heuring,  Vivian 
Leas,  J.  B. 
Lockwood,  Winafred  A. 

PORTER  COUNTY 
Boone  Grove 

Deputy,  Netha 

Valparaiso 
Bolinger,  Grace  B. 

Valparaiso  City  Schools 

Boucher,  C.  W.,  Supt. 
Jessee,  H.  M. 
Pauley,  C.  O. 
Sowers,  Hazel 

POSEY  COUNTY 
Mount  Vernon 

Behrens,    G.    Edward,    Co. 

Supt. 
Maurer,  Wm.  F. 

Mount    Vernon    City    Schools 

Painter,  W.   S.,  Supt. 
New  Harmony 
Plummer,  Helen  L. 
Poseyville 
Boyle,  Edith 
Boyle,  Stella 
Chaup,  H.  R. 
Hansell,  J.  M. 
Page,  Florence  B. 
Pierce,  Edith  E. 

Stewartsville 

Alber,   Elizabeth 
Chappell,  Lena 
Moye,  Exma  L. 
Fitzgerrell,  Dalpha 

PULASKI  COUNTY 
Francesville 

Brinker,  Laura 
Eppley,  G.  G. 
Ford,  Mary 
Hubbard,  Mary 
Myers,  Evelyn 
Myers,  Nina 
Parrott,  Ferns 

Medaryville 

Arvin,  Thomas  E. 
Friday,  Esther 
Bierboner,  Mabel  F. 
Calkin,  M.  O. 
Pogue,  Nina 
Schoonover,  Grace 
Record,  Nellie  R. 
Shortz,  Oma 
Tray  lor,  Fitshugh 

Monterey 

Brucker,  Clarendine 
Davis,  H.  S. 
Gannaway,  Leila 
Haschel,  Flo 
Hoover,  E.  E. 
Wolfram,  Claude 
Morrison,  Paul 


Pulaski 

Gilsinger,  Carl 
Hare,  Mabel 
Meyer,  Frank 
O'Connor,  Anna 
Rowles,  Virgie 

Star  City 

Vandivier,  Ethel  T. 
Winamac 
Alberding,  Gertrude 
Brown,  Katie 
Corbett,  Hilda 
Dalton,  Nina 
Conn,  Edna 
Conn,  Fanny 
Mitchell,  Paul 
Tennell,   W.    E.,   Co.   Supt. 
Wentz,  Olive 

Winamac  City  Schools 

Baughman,  Maud 
Dellinger,  Clara 
Dellinger,  Philip 
Frain,  J.  Frank 
Hahan,  Helen 
Francis,  Kelly 
Kiser,  Mabel 
Linn,  Ethel 
Marbaugh,  Julia 
Messerly,  Maud 
Miller,  Dora 
Mundell,  E.  H. 
Neal,  F.  G.,  Supt. 
Terry,  Ina 
Norman,  Ruth 
Young,  L.  L. 
Chamberlain,  Jessie 

PUTNAM  COUNTY 
Bainbridge 

Arnold,  Grace 
Blatchley,  Bertha 
Clements,  Grover 
Crodian,  Paul 
Dobbs,  Rollie 
Hand,  Edna 
Hughes,  Bertha 
Hughes,  Claude 
Kearney,  Mary 
Keough,  Kate 
Keough,  Mary 
Lewis,  Mary 
Overly,  Toner  M. 
Pickett,  Ella 
Powers,  Harry 
Priest,  Mary 
Oursler,  Dorris 
Richards,  Mary 
Ross,  Emma 
Wilson,  Clark      ' 
Wilson,  Clyde 

Cloverdale 
Allen,  W.  R. 
Baldwin,  Dorothy 
Blake,  B.  O. 
Buis,  L.  E. 
Cline,  Cora 
Cline,  Edna 
Cline,  Dorothy 
Davis,  Frank 
Dunkin,  Hobart 
Farmer,  Alcaney 
Foster,  Florence 
Glasson,  Irene 
Hendrix,  Gladys 
Hunter,  Emmett 
Job,  Elmer 
Job,  Mrs.  Elmer 
Keler,  Walter 
Kendall,  R.  M. 


Lovett,  Nellie 
Mannan,  Vrna 
McCammack,  Floris 
McKamie,  Talitha 
McKamie,  Vallie 
HcKamie,  Winona 
Michael,  L.  E. 
Neier,  Virgil 
Rogers,  Ina 
Rule,  Cordelia 
Ryan,  Georgia 
Sandy,  Beryl 
Williams,  Cecil 
Wright,  Dovie  B. 

Coatesville 

Ader,  Mary 
McCammack,  Truman 
Prichard,  Dora 
Vaughn,  Oscar 

Fillmore 
Davidson,  Joe 
Davidson,  Mabel 
Eckels,  Hazel 
Garrett,  Lucy    f 
Graves,  Emma 
Heavin,  Albert 
Hicks,  Mabel 
Higgins,  Homer 
Knetzer,  Avis 
McCoy,  Cleo 
Miller,  Reggie 
Oliver,  Lois 

Greencastle 
Clement,  J.  A. 
Deich,  Charles 
Goddard,  Frances 
Gobin,  Hillary  A. 
Goldsberry,  Walter 
Hurst,  E.  Frost 
Hutchison,  Ruth 
Irwin,  Robert 
Jewell,  Andrew 
Johnson,  Lenn 
Knauer,  C.  E. 
Knauer,  Ida 
Layman,  Mabel 
Manhart,  George  B. 
Meek,  Frank 
Miller,  Blanche 
Moore,  Leola 
Payne,  Katherine 
Pollom,  Grace      ' 
Pierson,  Vera 
Runyan,  Mrs.  Earl 
Ryan,  Orpha 
Sigler,  Hazel 
Smythe,  Wm.  E. 
Sutherlin,  Earl  B. 
Thomas,  Earl  B. 
Thomas,  M.  R. 
Wallace,  Frank,  Co.  Supt. 
Wood,  Ida 
York,  Claude 

Greencastle  City  Schools 

Adams,  Zella 
Arnold,  William  C. 
Adams,  Etta 
Adams,  Ida  Allene 
Bartley,  Minnie  R. 
Christie  Catherine  A. 
Cherry,  Ola  B. 
Dodson,    Edwin   C,    Supt. 
Dow,  William 
Earlle,  Florence 
Harrison,  Catherine 
Hodshire,  Clara 
Jones,  F.  N. 
Jones,  Emma 
Knight,  Burton  A. 
Knight,  Hattie  B. 
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Layne,  Ruth 
Lovett,  Kate 
Mottier,  Wanda 
Miller,  Delilah 
Newgent,  Goldie 
Olcott,  Bernice 
Oliver,  Kate 
Pickett,  Lelia 
Southard,  Lillian  E. 
Strattan,  Mrs.  Elmer 
Selby,  Irene 
Stone,  Annie 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Wilbur 
Thomas,  Oscar 
Talbott,  Susie 
Walls,  Lela 
Vaughn,  Emma  P. 
Watkins,  Bertha 
Wright,  Mrs.  L.  G. 

Judson 

Clodfelter,  Carl 

Ladoga 
Ronk,  Margaret 

Putnam  ville 
Glover,  Pauline 
Glover,  Reggie 
Huron,  Mary 
Jones,  Roy 
Voris,  P.  V. 

Racoon 

Steele,  Lottie 

Reelsville 
Burks,  Mary 
Burks,  W.  D. 
Dreher,  Hallie 
Evans,  Ray 
Girton,  Cora 
Harris,  Fred 
Hendrix,  Hugo 
Logan,  Carrie 
McCullough,  J.  Riley 
Parrish,  Eoila 
Pickett,  May 
Reel,  Kate 
Rightsell,  Glendon 
Skelton,  Glenn 

Roachdale 
Bridges,  Athal 
Coffey,  Lucille 
Copple,  Roy 
Davidson,  Blanche 
Grantham,  Opal 
Harvey,  Thomas 
Hyten,  Bertha 
Lambdin,  Florence 
Moore,  F.  L. 
Owens,  Lee 
Shubert,  Julia 
Sinclair,  Pearl 
Singer,  Dwight 
Skelton,  Jennie 
Stewart,  Lola 
Summers,  Essie 

Russelville 

Abel,  Zoula 
Ferret,  John 
Galey,  Margaret 
Harbison,  Eva 
Leonard,  Belle 
Livengood,  Jessie 
Malan,  C.  J. 
Malan,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Sewell,  Ruth 
Shank,  Florence 
Smiley,  Ruby 
Wharton,  Martha 
Woodall,  Nettie 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY 
Carlos 

Starbuck,  Alice  E. 

Farmland 

Parker,  Savilla 
Clark,  J.  R. 
Cox,  Ruth 
French,  Clifford 
Garringer,  Helen 
Hill,  H.  M. 
Hill,  Lulu 
Larken,  Leota 
Puckett,  Ina 
Reynard,  Renald 
Sumwalt,  Dessie 
Watson,  Ida 
Wright,   Garver 
Wright,  Lillian 

Holandsburg,  Ohio 
Branson,  Aura 

Losantville 

Beeson,  Marguerite 
Bird,   Rufus 
Brewer,  Winnie 
Cory,  Frank  M. 
Cory,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Nichols,  Alice 
Pate,  Agnes 

Lynn 

Ball,  Mabel 
Banta,  Edna 
Brown,  Gilvie 
Clark,  Byron 
Clark,   Lester 
Chenoweth,  Glen 
Crew,  Estella 
Crew,  Muriel 
DeVaney,  Marie 
Eckerle,  Jennie 
Hill,  Edna 
Horn,  Sadie 
Hough,  Louise 
Humphrey,  Belle 
Jones,  Mabel 
Mann,  C.  C. 
Mann,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Miller,  Raleigh 
Moore,  Will 
Nichols,  Olive 
Phillips,  Esther 
Ruby,  F.  P. 
Ruby,  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Thorn,  Lucy 
Wright,  W.  E. 

Modoc 

Abel,  Doris 
Abel,  Ruth 
Botkin,  Nelle 
Burgess,  J.  C. 
Conner,  Bernice 
Conner,  Golda 
Fletcher,  Worth 
Gaddis,  Ermel 
Gaddis,  Oleta 
Gaines,  Martha 
Hardwick,  Myrtle 
Harn,  Brownie 
Harper,  Ruby 
Harwood,  Zelma 
Hawkins,  Iona 
Hodgson,  Georgia 
Payne,  Muriel 
Sipe,  Earl 

Stevenson,  Gertrude 
Wilson,  Ella 


Parker 

Ashcraft,  Martah 
Baker,  Fala 
Bowman,  Earl 
Bowman,  Mrs.  Earl 
Deal,  Emma 
Deal,  Mae 
Fuller,  Bert 
Guthrie,  Ammie 
Horn,  India 
Leeka,  C.  O. 
Morrow,  Mary 
Reed,  Fredda 
Sherman,  Ray 
Yoke,  Dessa 
Yoke,  Rua 

Ridgeville 

Addington,  Geo. 
Addington,  Ray 
Ballenger,  Ethel 
Cooke,  Eva  Ginger 
DeLong,  Albert 
Fields,  Weldon 
Grahg,  Marcellus  S. 
Hammons,  J.  R. 
Hines,  Katie 
Hopper,  Nilah 
Jones,  Marguerite 
Long,  Katherine 
Miller,  Carl  E. 
Pettyjohn,  Mildred 
Pogue,  Doris 
Rush,  Emma 
Smail,  Aria 
Thomas,  Rosemarie 
Towell,  Donna 
Wall,  Fay 
Wilson,  Thomas  L. 

Saratoga 

Hinkle,  Thetis 
Johnson,  Ralph 
Reeves,  M.  H. 
Taylor,  Alice 
Vandeveer,  Enid 
Woodard,  Eva 

Union  City 

Alexander,  Pearl 
Aukerman,  Oliver 
Beachler,  Lulu 
Benson,  J.  B. 
Bortner,  Maude 
Byrum,  Grace 
Chamness,   Lucile 
Chenoweth,  Donnabelle 
Cox,  Anna 
Cox,  Evelyn 
Cox,   Grace 
Downing,  Eva 
French,  Ancel 
Gillum,   Curtis  M. 
Harris,  Melva 
Hindsley,  O.  L. 
Heuss,  Florence 
King,  Vesta 
McKinney,  C.  E. 
Milton,  Clyde 
Morgan,  Onda 
Mote,  Nellie 
Reynard,  Emily 
Reynard,  Florence 
Rogers,  Henrietta 
Shockney,  Priscilla 
Simmons,  Wavelene 
Warren,  Blanche 

Union  City  Schools 

Aurelius,  Gladys 
Brady,  Gertrude 
Bromagem,  Alton 
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Chamness,  Frances 
Frazier,  George 
Grothaus,  Loretta 
Greist,  O.  H. 
Gunckle,  Grace 
Harris,  Helen 
Koch,  Katherine 
Moffett,  Cordelia 
Myers,  Nellie 
Roth,  Rada 
Richter,  Zella 
Rubey,  Lizzie 
Reagen,  Ella 
Rubey,  Nell 
Swisher,  Isabel 
Smith,  Adaline 
Sappington,  Mary 
Tinder,  Fredia 
Wisehart,  Roy  P. 
Ward,  Mabel 

Redkey* 

Boggs,  Lottie 

Winchester 
Allen,  H.  B. 
Almonrode,  Hettie 
Anderson,  Reba 
Baker,  Kate  G. 
Baker,  Oscar  R.,  Supt. 
Bales,  Mary 
Bales,  William 
Brooks,  Lou 
Carter,  Maude 
Chenoweth,  Esther 
Clarke,  Leone 
Cornelius,  Nellie 
Crutcher,  Jess  M. 
Curry,  Lesta 
Davisson,  Mildred 
Driver,  Lee  L. 
Edger,  Bell 
Edwards,  Eva 
Ford,  Nora 
Gordon,  Helen 
Hardman,  Juanita 
Harris,  Elsie 
Harris,  Nora 
Henderson,  Gertrude 
Hesser,  Velma 
Hesser,  Grace 
Hiatt,  Edna 
Hiatt,  Helen 
Huber,  J. 
Huffman,  Lulu 
Hunt,  Emma 
Inman,  O.  H. 
Johnson,  Chas.  O. 
Johnson,  Thelma 
Kirscher,  Nellie 
Longnecker,  Lola 
Ludy,  Edith 
Marlatt,  Mary 
Martin,  Naomi 
McGunnigal,  Vera 
McNees,  Nina 
Murphy,  Olive 
Orr,  Ruth 
Reed,  Florence 
Reynard,  Lucile 
Robinson,  Frances 
Sanders,  Bess 
Sarff,  Helen 
Sarig,  J.  D. 
Simpson,  Edwin 
Sloan,  Oren 
Smith,  Ethel 
Spencer,  Lorene 
Steele,  Flora 
Way,  Ida 
Woolfe,  Edna 
Wright,  R.  B. 


RIPLEY  COUNTY 
Batesville 

Castor,  Cecil 
Hoing,  John 
Mann,  Catherine 
Nickel,  Sophia 
Sage,  Russell 
Shafer,  Irene 
Siebert,  Anna 
Stockinger,  Ruby 
Stuart,  Leona 
Taylor,  E.  E. 
Terry,  H.  W. 
Terry,  Emma 
Thackeray,  Carrie 
Wachsman,  Anna 
Wachsman,  Nelson 
Ward,  Flossie 
Ward,  Clint 
Williams,  Ira 
Winsor,  Gladys 

Benham 
Hyatt,  George 
McKay,  Leroy 
Winkler,  Martha 

Butlerville* 

Boswell,  Verna 

Cross  Plains 
Laswell,  P.  J. 
Laswell,  Clifford 
Ryker,  Mabel 
Thornton,  Nelle 

Dabney 

Connelley,  Luethel 
Mundy,  Lillie 

Delaware 
Hastings,  V.  A. 
Sheldon,  Margaret 
Shorten,  Katie 

Dillsboro 

Cavender,  Gertrude 
May,  Rubie 
Struble,  Daisy 
Tobin,  Florence 

Dupont* 

Sawyer,  Chas. 

Friendship 
Carnine,  L.  E. 
Laswell,  Eva 

Holton 

Adams,  Max 
Boswell,  Florence 
Delay,  Grace 
Dudley,  A.  H. 
Flick,  Ruth 
Hull,  Bernice 
Kintner,  Mary 
Matthews,  Agnes 
Miller,  Helena 
O'Brien,  Norma 
Overturf,  Lucille 
Pickett,  Olive 
Smith,  Guy 
Stegner,  V.  F. 
Stratton,  Gladys 
Sutton,  R.  R. 
Thole,  Carrie 
Tucker,  Nellie  B. 
Waters,  Lesta 
Wright,  Irving 

Madison* 
Black,  Golda 
Custer,  Birdie 


Flick,  Elizabeth 
Shephard,  Anna 
Ward,  Lelia 

Milan 

Bossong,  Eugenia 
Eaton,  Harold 
Eaton,  Edna 
Hendrixson,  Flossie 
Lamb,  O.  D. 
Lingo,  S.  A. 
Mahler,  Edgar 
McKinney,  Macie 
McKain,  Hazel 
Plump,  Lester 
Stoddard,  Alta 
Tielking,  Norma 
Warneke,  Florence 
Wilson,  Walter 
Wilson,  Will 
Wilson,  Chas. 
Wood,  Alfred 

Morris 

Croxton,  Ralph 
Montgomery,  Robert 

Napoleon 

Hazelrigg,  Horace 
Smith,  Rhoda  M. 
Linville,  Anna  Lee 
Linville,  Ralph  B. 
.Toph,  Violet 

New  Marion 
Hyatt,  Thelma 
Murphy,  Mallie  V. 

New  Point 
Lamb,  R.  P. 
Lenen,  John 

Osgood 

Bishop,  Wm. 
Braley,  Chloe 
Braley,  Eva 
Creigmile,  Adria 
Croxton,  Raymond 
Gault,  Emma 
Heidecker,  Pearl 
Horn,  Martha 
Johnson,  Lyla 
Monter,  Marie 
Moore,  Vivien 
Mulford,  Mary 
Mulford,  Lola 
Palmer,  Kathleen 
Paul,  James  B. 
Porter,  Grace 
Pratt,  Bessie 
Sembach,  Anna 
Stegemoller,  Clarence 
Truitt,  Elsie 
Uphaus,  Ruth 
Wagner,  Elsie  M. 
Wonning,  Nora 
Young,  George  W. 

Spades 

Franke,  Raymond 

Sunman 

Alexander,  Frone 
Alexander,  Mary 
Beer,  Dora 
Beer,  Glenna 
Blackmore,  Irvin 
Bishop,  Magdalen 
Hill,  Joseph  P. 
Nocks,  Pearl 
Robinson,  Julia 
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Versailles 

Baas,  Wm.  L. 

Beall,  Edna 

Beer,  Florence 

Bryant,  E.  J. 

Busching,  Mary 

Copeland,  E.  L. 

Creath,  Emma 

Ellerman,  Estol 

Green,  Ola  B. 

Hertenstein,  Mrs.  C.  R. 

Hertenstein,  C.  R.,  Co.  Supt. 

Koehne,  Edna 

Konkle,  Leslie 

McKittrick,  Ethel 

Peters,  Delcie 

Pickett,  J.   C. 

Roberts,  Lillie 

Smith,  Lenora 

Smith,  Margaret 

Snedaker,  Elma 

Snedaker,  Ruth 

Stevens,  Josie 


RUSH  COUNTY 

Arlington 

DeMunbrun,  Chas.  M. 
Eller,  Thora  E. 
Irvine,  Flossie 
Johnston,  Mary  L. 
Lee,  Faith  K. 
Meloy,  Hazel  F. 
Metsker,  Mary 
Wagoner,  W.  E. 
Woods,  Lettie 

Carthage 

Butler,  Eugene  B. 
Chambers,  R.  P. 
Chappelle,  Ada 
Dyer,  L.  E. 
Dyer,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Fisher,  Irene 
Hodson,  Esther 
Jones,  Maude 
McCracken,  Laura 
Mitchell,  Ruth 
Stewart,  Mary  R. 

Glenwood 

French,  Bertha 
Wetzel,  Mary 

Laurel* 

Gard,  James 

Manilla 

Baldwin,  Elsa 
Carter,  Helen  C. 
Galloway,  Mae 
Miller,  Nancy  J. 
Parrish,  Mary  A. 
Toon,  Dewey 
Vernon,  Chester 

Mays 

Bowen,  Lucile 

Milroy 

Ballard,  Claudine 
Barlow,  Leonard  M. 
Binford,  Lucile 
Doan,  Florence 
Geraghty,  John 
Honey,   Carl 
McCullough,  Harold 
McKay,  Dora 
McManus,  Richard 
Power,  Richard  L. 
Richey,   Clarence 
Robbins,  Frances 


Schenck,  Winifred 
Stewart,  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  Mary  J. 
Tevis,  Erma 
Updike,  Charles 
Updike,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Ward,  William  B. 

New  Salem 
Farthing,  Birney  D. 
Miller,  Minnie  E. 
Mitchell,  C.  H. 
Myers,   Chas.  W. 
Westfall,  P.  Dutchess 

Rushville 

Draper,  Millie 
Hungerford,   Zella 
Leyden,  Gladys 
McCoy,  Mary  Ellen 
Morton,  Margaret  E. 
Williams,  Mary 
George,  C.  M.,  Co.  Supt. 

Rushville  City  Schools 

Bean,  James  E. 
Beaty,  Irene 
Bebout,  Gladys 
Bryson,  Vada 
Casady,  Nelle 
Casady,  Margaret 
Cornwell,  Mabel  C. 
Davis,  Laverne 
Dennis,  Kate  E. 
Fleehart,  Margaret 
Flint,  Elizabeth 
Flint,  Ethel 
Fritter,  Lois 
Geraghty,  Anna 
Glessner,  Mary  M. 
Gregg,  Belle 
Harris,  Vivian  E. 
Johnson,  Elsie 
Meredith,  N.  Carolyn 
Meredith,  Maye 
Morris,  Georgia 
Petry,  Katharine 
Ramey,  Fannie 
Scholl,  J.  H.,  Supt. 
Scull,  Fern 
Shultz,  Irwin  T. 
Simpson,  Ruth 
Sutton,  Arle  H. 
Spivey,  Ruth 
Taylor,  A.  M. 
Taylor,  Edna  E. 
Taylor,  May 
Trobaugh,  Nellie 
Waite,  Elizabeth 
Whitsel,  Grace  R. 


SCOTT  COUNTY 
Austin 

Baker,  Li  la 
Blackford,   C.  O. 
Buzzard,  Emery 
Ford,  Joseph 
Gibson,  Velma 
Rickard,  S.  C. 
Royce,  Louise 
Sanders,  Vera 
Sarver,  Esther 

Blocher 

Hardy,  Bruce 
Robertson,   Cora 

Deputy* 

Lowry,   Grace 
DeBerry,  W.  W. 
Whitsitt,  A.  S. 


Lexington 

Beard,  Calvin 
Blair,  Arthur 
Epply,  J.   B. 
Huffman,  Myrtle 
Menaugh,  Marguerite 
Milles,  Frank 
Pierpont,  Fred  L. 
Sipe,  Elma 
Storen,  Ella 
Wood,  O.  M. 

Nabb 

Blair,  Jennie 
Johnson,  Hildah 
Mace,  Cora 

Scottsburg 

Baker,  Alga 
Bartle,  Jennie 
Blunt,  Verda 
Bridgewater,  Clara 
Carlisle,  Goldie 
Carlisle,  Jeannette 
Cobb,  Agnes 
Collings,  Janie 
Cooley,  Avas 
Craig,  Haley 
Craig,  Lola 
Craig,  W.  L. 
Cravens,  Vena 
Darrah,  Bernice 
Gladden,  A.  A. 
Gladden,  E.  A. 
Griffith,  W.  S.,   Co.  Supt. 
Hays,  Jean 
Hazzard,  Rhoda 
Huckleberry,  Helen  M. 
Hughbanks,  Elsie 
Hughbanks,  Lennie 
Jones,  Jennie 
Johnson,  Charlotte 
Killey,  Myrta 
Langden,  Grace 
Mace,  Mabel 
McCullough,  A.  E. 
Merrill,  Imogene 
Middleton,  Ida 
Mohler,  J.  A. 
Moore,  Mildred 
Mount,  Ethel 
Napier,  Claude 
Napier,  Ralph 
Nicholas,  Anice 
Ridlen,  Dophine 
Sweaney,  Gertrude 
Williams,  John  A. 
Williams,  Addarena 
Wilson,  John  E. 
Zar'ng,  Ina 

Underwood 

Collins,  Lamar 

SHELBY  COUNTY 
Acton* 

Jones,  Leowen 

Edinburg* 

Brown,  Fredia 
Conway,  J.  M. 
Ford,  Hazel 
Green,  D.  B. 
Green,  Mrs.  D.   B. 
Littler,  Hattie 
McCleary,  John 
Wertz,  Esther 

Fairland 

Arnold,   Clarence 
Gray,  Bessie  I. 
Linville,  Lucille 
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McNamara,  Harry 
Numemaker,  P.  M. 
Poland,  Gladys 
Smith,  Omer 
Skillman,  Russell 
Spohn,  A.  L. 
Steward,  Hazel 
Totten,  Clyde 
Trowbridge,  Lourene 
Totten,  Harry 
Whitacre,  Edith 
Williams,  Edyth  C. 

Flat  Rock 

Cochran,  Frances 
Conger,  C.  M. 
Green,  Ruth 
Hildebrand,  Jennie 
Patterson,  Redden 
Wasson,  Otis 
Whitmer,  Velda 

Fountaintown 

Carrigan,  Anna 
Miller,  Lelia 
Rohm,  Marie  B. 
Wicker,  Wayne 
Wood,  Florence 

Gwynneville 

Lewis,  L.  E. 

London 

Fogarty,  Thomas 
Ruschaupt,  Hazel 

Manilla 

Brown,  Helen  G. 
John,  Julia  C. 

Morristown 

Bass,  Emerson 
Davis,  Horatio 
Lowery,  E.  P. 
Roan,  Ida 
Shauck,  John  L. 
Stone,  Frances 

Needham 

Hiner,  Clara 

New  Palestine 
Burkhart,  E.  H. 
Moore,  James  E. 

Ray's  Crossing 

Keppel,  Cecil 

Shelburn 

Lovelace,  Hazel 

Shelbyville 
Bager,  R.  F. 
Booker,  Leatha 
Buescher,  Loretta 
Clendening,  C.  W, 
Chesser,  Clark  V. 
Clayton,  Edna 
Carmony,  Bert 
Everson,  William,  Co.  Supt. 
Ewing,  Alma 
Fisher,  Pansy 
Graham,  Hildegarde 
Hamtlen,  Golda 
Humphries,  Zephtha 
Harney,  Marie 
Keppel,  Gordon 
Klare,  Lorene 
Lomon,  Margaret 
Lee,  Otto 
Lamert,  Florence 
Marshall,  Chez  D. 

31—49525 


McDougall,  Margaret 
Rash,  Fredia 
Stafford,  Mae 
Spohn,  A.  L. 
Stewart,  Reba 
Thompson,  Thelma 
White,  Ruth 
Winton,  Mary 
Weaver,  Ollie 
Wasson,  Pearl 

Shelbyville   City   Schools 

Austin,  E.  L. 

Adams,  Kathryn 

Bentley,  Phoebe 

Bittner,  Jeannette 

Blair,  Flora 

Bass,  Glenn  V. 

Buescher,  Dorothea 

Campbell,  Thos. 

Cotton,  Kathryn 

Ensminger,  Katherine 

Foland,  M.  D. 

Firsich,  lone 

Grimm,  Walter 

Griffey,  Maggie 

Groebl,  Marguerite 

Gifford,  Earl 

Gifford,  Mrs.  Earl 

Harris,  Otto 

Holmes,  Eugene 

Humphries,  Gladys 

Holton,  J.  W.,  Supt. 

Isley,  Mary 

Jones,  May 

Jones,  Eva 

Jones,  Gladys 

Kinsley,  Esther 

Kingsley,  Grant 

Kennerly,  May 
Kennerly,  Mary 
Keith,  Ruth 
Keith,  Ina 
Leslie,  W.  W. 
Logan,  Mary 
Lemasters,  Goldie 
Linville,  Ray 
Lewis,  Lewis  R. 
Limpus,  E.  C. 
Meltzer,  Geo. 
Mull,  Eulalie 
Marshall,  Norma 
Muir,  Delia 
Morris,  Mary 
McLane,  Bertha 
Morrison,  Florence 
Peters,  W.  S. 
Pearson,  Lora 
Pearson,  Myrtle 
Penick,  Ophelia 
Powell,  Mary 
Ray,  Pearl 
Ray,  Roy 
Richey,  Helen 
Rubush,  Hazel 
Richeson,  Bessie 
Roger,  R.  F. 
Sheaffer,  Earl         % 
Toner,  Maryvelle 
Terhune,  W.  R. 
Tindall,  Cora 
Thomas,  Anna 
Unger,  Bonnie 
Williams.  C.  Roy 
Wrav,  Edith 
Williams,  Bessie 

St.  Paul* 

Copeland,  Letha 
Copeland,  Pansy 
McKee,  Nellie 
Thornburg,  Eva 


Waldron 

Bierly,  Elizabeth 
Haymond,  Juanita 
Hodge,  Mary 
Jones,  Walter 
Miller,  Aaron 
Keppel,  Hilda 
Marriot,  Mary 
McKay,  Lor  is 
McKay,  Eunice 
Thompson,  W.  G. 

SPENCER  COUNTY 
Dale 

Thompson,  Grace 

STARKE  COUNTY 
Knox 

Almcranz,  Georgia 
Barr,  J.   Allen,   Co.   Supt. 
Brown,  Elma  T. 
Cochenour,  Frank 
Cunningham,  R.  M. 
Dawson,  Gladys 
DeWitt,  Altha 
Foltz,  Christena 
Fox,  Freeda 
Gorrell,  Martha 
Heilman,  Frank 
Horner,  Helen 
Hostetter,  Mattie 
Jackson,  Agnes 
Jones,   Ruby  A. 
Laramore,  L.  Agnes 
Morris,  Alida 
Nave,  Catherine 
Palmer,  Ruth  H. 
Piety,  C.  R. 
Short,  Dale 
Tannehill,  Viola 
Williams,  Lydia 
Wilson,  Lulu 
Young,  F.  E.,  Supt. 

North  Judson 

Altmann,  Margaret 
Atherton,  Esther 
Crane,  Millard 
Foust,  Lois  Craig 
Gorrell,  Mary 
James,  Maude 
Johnson,  L.  E. 
Morris,  Hazel 
Myers,  Walter 
Newtson,  Ferae 
Prior,  Edna 

San  Pierre 

Chada,  Joseph 
Clawson,  Orlyn 
Clawson,  Bertha 
McCauley,  Norbert 
Pritsche,  Nellie 
Schwanke,  Otto 
Schwanke,  Ruth 
Tyl,  Stella 

Hamlet 
Culp,  L.  M. 
Jain,  Bertha  E. 
Ream,  Ruth 

STEUBEN  COUNTY 
Angola 

Baman,  Miss 

Shank,  H.  Lyle,  Co.  Supt. 

Angola  City  Schools 
Allman,  J.  B.,  Supt. 
Barron,  Rhoda 
Blake,  E.  C. 
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Cram,  Grace 
Harsh,   C.  C. 
Kint,  Erma 
Keep,  H.  H. 
Keep,  Nina 
Keith,  Bertha  H. 
Luton,  Mahel 
McClure,  J.  H. 
Parsell,  Florence 
Powell,  Sarah 
Rose,  Edith 
Schoville,  Maude 
Utter,  Angie 

Hamilton 

Willemar,  Zellener 

Metz 
Charles,  T.  P. 
Charles,  Mrs.  T.  P. 
Dame,  Margaret 
St.  Johns,  Carol 

Orland 
VanHusan,  Cora 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 
Coalmont* 

Gonckenour,  I>onna 

Carlisle 
Enochs,  Rex  P.,  Supt. 
Rohbins,  Jessie  F. 
Wolfe,  Quincy  M. 

Bugger 

Hendricks,  Nellie  M. 
Farmersburg 
Akers,  Blanche 
Barbre,  Zoe 
Birlingmier,  Henrietta 
Borders,  Mary 
Donnelly,  Helen 
Brown,  Nellie  Mae 
Hill,  Elsie 
Scott,  Anna 
Scott,  J.  T. 
Sheets,  Estel  V. 
Shortridge,  Curtis  G. 
Parish,  Ruth 
Vancleave,  Nelson  R. 

Graysville 
Allsman,  J.  H. 
St.  Clair,  Hadie 
Strain,  Helen 

Hymera 

Bailey,  Mary 
Beckett,  Pauline 
Brock,  Eliva 
Elick,  Marie 
Stewart,  Eleanor 
Sylvester,  Survina 
Zink,  Gladys 

Merom 

Berry,  E.  W. 
Daugherty,  J.  W. 
Medsker,  Sylvia  L. 
Setzer,  Faye 
Setzer,  Lorene 
Thornton,  Drue 
Waddell,  Nelle 

New  Lebanon 
Bolenbaugh,  Alta 
Burke,  Maude 
Cummings,  Hazel  M. 
Heidbreder,  Alice 
Nichols,  Joshua 
Sanders,  Bessie 


Paxton 

Brenton,  F.  L. 
Buckley,  Lelia 
Davis,  William  R. 
Daugherty,  Maude 
Edington,  Mary 
Nash,  Lillie 
Piety,  Pauline 

Shelburn 

Farley,  Nellie 
Mahan,  Nora 
Stoops,  Herald  V. 

Sullivan 

Ford,  Maude 

Lester,  Cora 

Niebrugge,  Ruth 

Ogle,  Cornelia 

Park,  Richard,  Co.  Supt. 

Sharp,  F.  J. 

Snare,  E.  C. 

Welsh,  Hettie 

Sullivan  City  Schools 

Allen,  Blanche 
Barco,  Ethel 
Baaine,  Stella 
Botts,  Golda 
Calvert,  Edna 
Cross,  Ruth 
Densford,  Ruth 
Drobisch,  Alice 
Force,  Catherine 
Freeman,  Gertrude 
Gambill,  S.  M. 
Hanchette,  Nelle 
Hinkle,  Mame 
Hughes,  Alfrieda 
Hull,  Elizabeth 
Lacey,  Joseph 
Leminger,  William 
Lovelace,  Ora 
Lucl,  Mellie 
Lyons,  Minnie 
Loudermilk,  Faye 
Nesbit,  Glenn 
Newgent,  Russell 
Roach,  Iva 
Robertson,  Dale 
Roby,  Gessie  Marian 
Shepher,  Evah 
Shields,  P.  E. 
Williamson,  Lula 
Wright,  William 
Youngblood,  A.  W.,  Supt. 

SWITZERLAND     COUNTY 

Brooksburg 

Crandell,  J.  H. 
Culbertson,  Eleanor 
Danner,  Mary  E. 

East  Enterprise 
Parker,  Lillard 

Florence 

Given,  Oliver  M.,  Supt. 
Lee,  Mary 
Parker,  George  W. 
Parker,  Mary 
Scott,  Colon 
Scudder,  Horace 
Scudder,  D.  M. 
Scudder,  Anna 
Wilson,  Loomis 
Wilson,     W.   S. 

Markland 

Benedict,  Edna 
Camden,  Hildred  B. 
Culvertson,  Carrie 


Madison* 

Carnine,  Agnes 

North 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Patriot 

Couch,  Paul 
Hickman,  Mary 
Hickman,  S.  M. 
Hunphrey,  Anna 
Lowe,  Inez 
Schroeder,  Fred 
White,  Fanny  S. 
White,  Nellie 

Vevay 

Allen,  Lloyd,  A. 

Benedict,  Kate  C. 

Benedict,  Dilver 

Brett,  Varience 

Brockschlager,   Elizabeth 

Campbell,  Dorothy 

Coleman,  Abbie 

Cotton,  Perle 

Danglade,  Ernest,  Supt. 

Darner,  Mary 

Dodds,  Helen 

Ebbinghaus,  H.  T. 

Ferguson,  Edwin 

Griffith,  Cleta 

Graham,  Esther 

Graham,  Faith 

Humphrey,  G.  L. 

Kern,  Leslie 

Lamson,  Laura 

Lange,  Helen 

Morgan,  Nettie 

Rudd,  Lutie  B. 

Scudder,  Artemus 

Shadday,  Fannie 

Shaw,  Mary 

Wahl,   Gertrude 

Webster,  Ida 

Wegener,   Anton   H.,   Supt. 

Wiley,  Muriel 

Morgan,  Nettie 

TIPPECANOE   COUNTY 
Wabash  Township 

Frazer,  Anna  B. 
Perrigo,  Esta 
Nisley,  Bertha 
Brown,  Oleva 
Lewis,  Verna 
Ergenbright,  John 

Wea   High  School 

Hickok,  John 
Kirkpatric,  Ruth 
Byers,  Sadie 
Gustafson,  Frances 
Peake,  Hazel 
Hollcraft,  Susie 
Schultz,  Gertrude 

Gladden 

Northrup,  George  B. 
Parvis,  Mattie 
Baer,  Martha 
Leamon,  Grace 

Battle  Ground 

Vanscoyoc,  E.  E. 
Copeland,  M.  A. 
Mahin,  Minnie 
Johnson,  Hulda  C. 
Ball,  Henriette  S. 
Bone,  Jessie 
Tull,  Mae 
Bryan,  Evelyn 
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Sterrett,  Glenn 
Ross,  E.  R. 
Biddle,  Caroline 

Monitor 

Landis,  C.  R. 
Mattix,  J.  H. 
Cooper,  Vera  L. 
McCombs,  Hazel  B. 
Rentschler,  Grace 
Murphy,  Anna  D. 
Yost,  Eva  M. 
Fretz,  Maude 
Henderson,  Florence 
Kerkhove,  Elizabeth 

Jackson  Township 
High  School 

Wellman,  W.  E. 
Borum,  Ruth 
Miller,  Georgia 
Steffin,  Edith 
Borum,  Cecil 
Borum,  Helen 
Baker,  Hazel 
Berryhill,  Gladys 
Beaver,  Mary 
Miller,  Lois 

Union  Township 

Ulrey,  Lillian 
Butler,  Ethel 
Bush,  Edith 
Swanson,  Elizabeth 
Welsh,  Florence 

Clarks  Hill  High  School 

McClanahan,  A.  A. 
Retta  Clark 
Kerlin,  Rossie 
Fitzgerald,  Leo  V. 
Fitzgerald,  Marie 
Stultz,  Margaret 
Casey,  Alice 
Casey,  Mary 
Coyner,  Roby 
Boonstra,  E.  B. 

West  Point  High  School 

Phillips,  J.  W. 
Ogle,  Mertie 
Stevens,  Ruth 
Baker,  J.  H. 
Minor,  Leona 
Rhyne,  Clara 
Hawkins,  Zula 
Johnson,  Anna 
Mulhollen,  Ruth 

Montmorenci    High    School 
Orr,  E.  F. 

Throckmorton,  Esther 
Dockins,  Charles 
Strain,  Jennie  L. 
Wise,  Blanche 
Hambidge,  Wilma 
Rooker,  Carrie 
Ohnmacht,  Mary  C. 
Bender,  Anna  M. 
White,  Sarah 
Taylor,  Edna 

Stockwell  High  School   * 

Rizer,  E.  B. 
Kirkham,  Joe 
Dull,  A.  A. 
Royer,  Belle  L. 
Fitzgerald,  Nellie 
Relander,  Mabel  C. 
Hughes,  Edris  M.  «» 

Kennedy,  Goldie 
McCoy,  Helen 
Rizer,  Dorothy  Ann 


Buck  Creek  High  School 

Adams,  Burton  Q. 
Bowen,  Sarah  J. 
Thomas,  Mae 
Beard,  Millard 
Livingston,  Marian 
Murphy,  Bessie 
Lahr,  Naomi 
Wagoner,  Nola 
Sense,  Olive 
Bowen,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Sense,  Belle 
Gephart,  Gladys 
Gephart,  Elizabeth 
McCullough,  Carolyne 

Fairfield  Township 

Hirsh,  Maude 

Merchant,  Ruth 

Peterson,   C.   V.,   Co.   Supt. 

Lafayette 
Baker,  B.  M. 
Comer,  Ella 
Gowen,  Mary 
Howell,  Sadie 
Sharp,  Mrs.  G.  Ray 

Romney  High  School 

Deardorff,  Inez 
Martin,  Marie 
Wood,  Belle 
Beaver,  Marion 
Erwin,  M.  C. 
Kitsmiller,  Mary 
Berquist,  Ruth 
Nichols,  Grace  L. 
Hooker,  Helen 

Dayton  High  School 

Brand,  Ella 
Glaze,  Annabel 
McCulloch,  Marie 
Payne,  Mary 
Rector,  Eva 
Rowe,  George 
Rowe,  Mrs.  G. 
Rycraft,  Bertha 
Sharp,  B.  C. 
Unger,  Blanche 
Watson,  Opal 

Lafayette  City  Teachers 

Adams,  Edna 
Arnett,  E.  W. 
Bachtenkircher,  J.  H. 
Baker,  Beatrice 
Balkema,  Anna  C. 
Beck,  Rozella 
Beeker,  Gladys 
Beeson,  R.  Katharine 
Bennett,  Eleanor  M. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  William 
Boggess,  W.  R. 
Borum,  Ann  M. 
Braithwaite,  Lula  E. 
Briggs,  Genevieve 
Bringham,  Leona 
Butler,  Rosella  E. 
Campbell,  Lucile 
Carson,  Jennie 
Chew,  Evaleen 
Clark,  C.  Olin 
Colvert,  Leota  M. 
Craigmile,  Anna 
Creahan,  Kate  A. 
De  Sutter,  Bertha 
Dick,  Lauretta  E. 
Dienhart,  Marie 
Dietrich,  Glenna 
Duering,  Gertrude 
Dunham,  Ruth 
Eberhardt,  Lottie  E. 


Egnew,  Lelah 
Elliott,  M.  Deborah 
Finfrock,  Hazel 
Fink,  Gertrude 
Fleming,  Ida  J. 
Fletemeyer,  Helen 
Fletemeyer,  Wilma 
Ford,  Lena 
Frink,  Mildred 
Gaddis,  Bertha  K. 
Goans,  E.  Ruth 
Gowan,  Grace  M. 
Grosshans,  Fred  J. 
Haigis,  Frida  K. 
Hall,  Schuler,  P. 
Harrison,  Nellie 
Hart,  Freda 
Hencke,  Frida  L. 
Henderson,  Ruth 
Hershey,  Phares  R. 
Hight,  R.  F.,  Supt. 
Holland,  Lois  I. 
Horn,  Effa  L. 
Howard,  Mary 
Howell,  Sadie  K. 
Jackson,  Coy 
Jefferson,  Mary  A. 
Johnston,  Bess  I. 
Jordan,  Jacob 
Kennedy,  Mary 
Kimmel,  Estella 
Kincaid,  Martha 
Klein,  Weltha 
Krabbe,  Amelia 
Labaree,  Maud 
Lanum,  Verle 
Leiter,  Maude 
Lindsey,  Samuel  O. 
McCoy,  Frances 
McDowell,  Mary 
McElwaine,  Sterling  R. 
Merrill,  Rosalinda 
Miller,  Audrey 
Minor,  Hazel 
Moore,  Jessie 
Noble,  Mary 
O'Mara,  Bessie  A. 
O'Mara,  De  Etta 
Palmer,  Laura  F. 
Peebles,  Roscoe 
Peirce,  Lawrence  J. 
Prass,  Emma  B. 
Rice,  Rena  M. 
Robellas,  Myrtle 
Rothrock,  Elizabeth 
Schultz,  Lucille 
Schurmann,  Emma 
Schmieg,  Elsa 
Schwarm,  Evaleen 
Schweickhard,  Dean  M. 
Schwilk,  Bertha 
Schwilk,  Elsie 
Sharp,  G.  Ray 
Shearer,  Elizabeth 
Shigley,  S.  Goldia 
Shock,  Joseph  H. 
Sickler,  Pearl  M. 
Smith,  Cecelia  A. 
Smith,  Merle 
Staley,  Alta  R.     . 
Stoney,  Hannah  B. 
Sullivan,  Charline 
Taylor,  Harry  E. 
Taylor,  Justine  B. 
Thomas,  Charlotte  B. 
Thomas,  Emma  W. 
Thompson,   Ella 
Throckmorton,  Eleanor 
Towle,  Marie  L. 
Ullrich,  Lillian 
Walsh,  Vina 
Walters,  Grace 
Watkins,  Lotta 
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Wiebers,  Gladys 
Williams,  George  A. 
Williams,  Margaret 
Wilson,  Beth 
Wood,  Erma 
Young,  Bernice 

West  Lafayette  Public 
Schools 

Boulds,  Elsie 
Brandenburg,  Dr.  G.  C. 
Bringham,  Amy 
Bryan,  Grace 
Burtsfield,  F.  A.,   Supt. 
Christie,  G.  I. 
Collins,  Agnes 
Crawford,  Anna 
Cromer,  S.  S. 
Cunningham,  Emma 
Dorwin,  Eva 
Fisher,  M.  L. 
Gardner,  W.  J. 
Hanna,  May 
Harmon,  Anna  M. 
Hill,  Flora  A. 
Hodges,  Ella 
Hodgkinson,  C.  H. 
Kern,  F.  L. 
Layden,  Mary 
Males,  Edyth 
McMahon,  Frances 
Moore,  Gussie 
Moran,  Thomas  F. 
Neander,  Bertha 
Northrup,  Geo. 
Rinker,  Frida  L. 
Peacock,  Ethel 
Roberts,  Geo.  L. 
Shanklin,  F.  M. 
Smith,  Z.  M. 
Stafford,  Anna 
Stoudt,  Lillian 
Tilson,  Agnes 
Williams,  Ida 


TIPTON  COUNTY 

Atlanta 
Achenbach,  L.  Wilda 
Honnold,  Esther  M. 
Horton,  John 

Curtisville 

Parr,  Bessie 

Elwood* 

Chappie,  Florence 
Warner,  Frank  E. 

Goldsmith 

Baker,  Monell 
Barr,  Paul  E. 
Bouse,  Mabel 
Henry,  Ferns 
McKinney,  Alldeane 
McLaughlin,  Erne 

Hobbs 

Good,  B.  F. 
Good,  Lela 

Kempton 

Comer,  Ethel 
Howerton,  John 
Keever,  Faye 
Miller,  Walter 
Mitzenberg,  Beryl 
Poince,  E.  M. 
Reese,  Mary 
Spencer,  George 
Spencer,  Gertrude 


Sharpsville 

Cage,  Hazel 
Dawson,  Ethel 
DeWitte,  Freida 
DeWitte,  Glee 
Finley,  J.  W. 
Hamilton,  Charles 
Leap,  F.  E. 
Mellen,  Grace 
Mullikin,  W. 
Richardson,  Clara 
Schneider,  Florence 

Tipton 

Batzner,  Naomi 

Bert,  Ethel 

Dawson,  Paul  C. 

Gott,  A.  W. 

Herron,  Lillian  Vernal 

Hobbs,  May 

Hoover,  Carrie 

Innis,  W,  W. 

McFarland,  Anna 

Miller,  Walter 

Mitchell,    E.    L.,    Co.    Supt. 

Orr,  J.  F. 

Rence,  Margaret  L. 

Reddington,  Mary 

Ryan,  Agnes 

Summers,  L.  D. 

Trautman,  Madora  O. 

White,  Ruth 

Wilburn,  Maru  Opal 

Windfall 

Armstrong,  Wm.  B. 
Brackemyre,  J.  H. 
B olden,  Cora 
Click,  Addie 
Clifton,  Maude 
Dean,  Laura 
Dean,  Lela 
Dennerline,  Blanche 
Henry,  Mrs.  Harrison 
Jester,  Everett 
Miller,  Irvin 
Miller,  Gretchen 
Rathel,  Fred 
Riggs,  Phalla 
VanHorn,  L.  R. 


Tipton  City  Schools 

Daum,  Ruth 
Davidson,  Ethelyn 
Dickey,  Anna  L. 
Dillon,  E.  E. 
Dillon,  Harriett 
Dixon,  E.  M.,  Supt. 
Dunn,  Lettie 
Fisher,  Mabel 
Francis,  Dallice 
Glaze,  Arthur 
Grishaw,  Nannie 
Hadley,  Laura 
Hash,  John 
Haskett,  Blanche 
Love,  Tasa  C. 
Mattingly,  Colletta 
O'Hara,  Marie 
Pate,  Maude  E. 
Patrick,  Marie 
Plale,  Elfa 
Shaw,  Mary 
Summers,  L.  D. 
Sutton,  Mabel 
Vanbuskirk,   E.  E. 
Walter,  O.  L. 
Weed,  Carolyn 
White,  Ruth 


UNION  COUNTY 
Brownsville 

Doner,  Mrs.  Llulu  K. 
Sherman,  Mabel  K. 
Wallace,  Elizabeth  E. 
Wilson,  Bessie  J. 

College   Coiner,   Ohio* 

Douglas,  Vivian 
Greer,  Mary 
Kauffman,  John  E. 
Kauffman,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Paxtln,  Mary  E. 
Prifogle,  Ethel  M. 

Kitchel 

Crum,  Buell  E. 
Duvall,  Osa 

Liberty 

Abernathy,    C.    C,    Co.    Supt. 

Allen,  Bernice 

Ardery,  Harry  D. 

Austin,  Irene 

Bannon,  Lucile 

Barbour,  Myron  F. 

Connaway,  Leah 

Craddock,  Jeanette 

Crecraft,  W.  H. 

Dooley,  Margaret 

Egan,  Clara  M. 

Eppert,  Alma 

Evans,  Amy 

Fitsimmons,  Pearl 

Gardner,  Edward 

Geeting,  Anna  M. 

Gilmore,  Adelaide 

Gilmore,  Emma 

Harris,  Ernest 

Hill,  Laura 

Hollingsworth,  Georgia* 

Huntington,  Maude 

Husted,  Kate  D. 

Leech,  Stella 

Lippitt,  E.  M. 

Malone,  Lulu 

McMahan,  Wm.  N. 

Miller,  Esther 

Newman,  H.  C. 

Newman,  Mrs.  H.  C. 

Plenny,  Oscar 

Pritchard,  Pauline 

Snook,  Lee  Owen 

Teeguarden,  Ruby 

Yandell,  Mrs.  Frances  L. 

Younce,  T'ressa 

Wright,  Nelson 

VANDERBURG  COUNTY 
Evansville 

Benezet,  L.  P.,Supt. 
Edwards,  Lida 
Heim,  Louise 

Hemmer,  K.  W.,  Co.  Supt. 
Plummer,  Ruth  C. 
Robinson,  Lulu  J. 
Weir,  Mabel  L. 
Winternheimer,  C. 

VERMILLION  COUNTY 
Cayuga 

Baldwin,  Bertha 
Bartlette,  Harvey 
Butler,  Norma 
Ederle,  Helen 
Fultz,  Doyne 
Grose,  Marie 
Hadley,  Clifford 
Hawkins,  Marie 
Philpot,  Hazel  Vilian 
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Reece,  R.  J. 
Riggs,  Gladys 
Rock,  Edith 
Sanders,  Bessie 
Wilkinson,  Doris 
Worland,  Ethel 
Wright,  Clara  M. 

Clinton 

Beauchamp,  Dale 
Campbell,  Eva 
Church,  Margie 
Church,  Ora  B. 
Dick,  Hannan  A. 
Fielden,  Reva 
Foltz,  Bertha 
Hammond,  Bernice 
Hart,  Ella 
Hedges,  Bertha 
Helt,  E.  E. 
Holroyd,  Esther  M. 
Jamison,  Fern 
Linton,  Gertrude 
Lotich,  Mattie 
Mace,  Effie 
Morgan,  Glenn 
Newell,  Hazel 
Nurnberger,  K. 
Porter,  Helen  L. 
Raney,  Florence 
Rice,  Mary 
Reid,  Ruby 

Schlummer,  Hildegarde 
Shew,  Lulu 
|    Stark,  Judson  L. 
Wright,  Clara  M. 
Wright,  M.  Helen 
Zimmerman,  Charles 

Clinton  City  Schools 

Boyd,  Earl 
Boyd,  Miriam 
Eaton,  Katherine 
Hays,  Alvin 
Jackson,  Nellie 
Bitzegaio,  Mary 
Briley,  Evelyn 
Byrum,  Mabel 
Campbell,  Ruth 
Fisher  Beulah 
James,  Jennie 
Jester,  Margaret 
Kibby,  Auverne 
Knapp,  Elma 
Lord,  Jesse 
McKinley,  Bernice 
Montague,  Robert 
Reynolds,   Geo.   W.,   Supt. 
Stanley,  Hattie 
Stanley,  Julia 
Stevens,  O.  E. 
Toon,  Helen 
Wene,  Ruth 
Woody,  Helen 

Dana 

Beard,  Carol 
Brown,  Ethel  G. 
Brown,  L.  H. 
Campbell,  Mabel 
Church,  Clarence 
Clark,  Dortha 
Dilley,  Florence 
Edmonston,  Eliza 
Fitch,  Hazel 
Goforth,  Meridith 
Hess,  Edith 
Jackson,  Mabelle  C. 
James,  Chloe 
Jordon,  Iva 
Kunkle,  Freida 
Malone,  Blanche 


Malone,  Lillie 
Myers,  Erema 
Rhoads,  Mrs.  Marion 
Shake,  S.  S. 
Toops,  Geraldine 

Danville,  111.* 

Jones,  Hazel  C. 

Hillsdale 

Betson,  C.  L. 
Dwyer,  Donald 
Elwell,  Edna 
Lewis,  M.  L. 
Pearman,  Bessie 
Southard,  Daisy 
Southard,  Mina 
Tull,  Pauline 
Vawter,  Sibyl 
Isaacs,  Verna  J. 
Lewis,  Mary  I. 
Lewis,  Mortimer 
Staker,  Florence 

Hooperstown,  111. 

Mann,  Anna  F. 

Newport 

Aikman,  Given 
Gosnell,  W.  B. 
Hathaway,  Ada 
Hathaway,  Mrs.  C. 
Lewman,  J.  F.,  Co.  Supt. 
Lewman,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Manion,  Iva 
Rheuby,  D.  Grace 
Sageser,  F.  M. 
Seller,  Blanche 
Payne,  Lucile  M. 

Perrysville 

Adams,  Noble  A. 
Baldwin,  Russel 
Brown,  Gladys 
Chenoweth,  Mary 
Etter,  P.  A. 
Grey,  Elsie 
Gibson,  Margaret 
Gibson,  William  J. 
Hendricks,  Jessie  C. 
Hold,  Ferae 
Loomis,  Bess 
Martin,  Leonne  M. 
Moore,  Gerta 
Ramsey,  Edna 
Ray,  Helen 
Richardson,  Fay 
Zobel,  Emilie 

Rosedale 

Owens,  Margaret 

St.  Bernice 

Kuhns,  Florence  L. 
Platz,  C.  H. 
Rideout,  Bertha 

Universal 

Crosser,  Helen 
Hall,  A.  T.  M. 
Shew,  Sarah 
Smith,  Dossie 

VIGO  COUNTY 
Atherton 

Naisbett,  Alice 

Burnett 
Harpgold,   Bertha 
Harpgold,  Orpha 
Wilson,  Ruth 


Farmersburg* 

Donovan,  Mary  R. 
Goble,  Margaret 
Williams,  Paul 

Lewis 

Morse,  Icy 

New  Goshen 

Lowe,  Warner 

North  Terre   Haute 
Patterson,  E.  A.- 
Paris, III.* 

Hollingsworth,  Leah 

Pimento 

Bennett,  Ruth 
Brown,  Iva 
Brown,  Vera 
Oliphant,  Edith 
Sharpe,  Mary 
Van  Cleave,  A.  R. 

Rosedale* 

Lake,  Elma 
Lake,  Mary  E. 
Youmans,  Olive 

Sullivan* 

Beck,  Lillian 

Terre  Haute 

Allen,  Lorena  F. 

Bird,  Inez 

Brettell,  Frances 

Burr,  Helen  M. 

Campbell,  Mary 

Coltrin,  Mary 

Connelly,  Katherine  E. 

Cravens,  Helen 

Crawford,  Ruth 

Creal,  Gladys  M. 

Cronin,  Camille 

Cullen,  Hazel 

Denehie,  Asenith 

Devaney,  Adelaide 

Fagin,  James  C. 

Fowler,  Esther 

Fuguay,  Mabel  M. 

Fuguay,   Sarah 

Gill,  Lelia 

Goldman,  Ruth 

Grosjean,  Thos.  H. 

Hall,  Julia 

Hamilton,  Peter  F. 

Hanley,  Mildred 

Harris,  Ida  M. 

Harvey,  Mary 

Hoddy,  Clara 

Houston,  Jennie 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  M. 

Lewis,  Morton  A. 

Madden,  Irene 

Mayrose,  Eleanor 

McBrayer,  Alice 

McCormick,  Gertrude 

McGuirk,  Alice 

Modesitt,  Pansey 

Moore,  Dennis  H. 

Moore,  Ruby  F. 

Neil,  Nellie 

Newton,  Esther  J. 

Nickels,  Pearl 

Osborne,  Mayme 

Owens,  La  Verne 

Pickett,  Grace 

Pflaging,  Margaret 

Propst,  James  M.,   Co.    Supt. 

Rankin,  Helen 

Rector,  Charlotte 

Rector,  Lola 
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Rochelle,   Charles  F. 
Roesinger,  Oscar  W. 
Roscoe,  Alma 
Rucker,  Dorothy 
Senour,  Iris 
Sharpe,  Lois 
Sherwood,  Anna 
Shirley,  Ennis 
Simpson,   Sarah 
Smith,  Myrtle 
Smith,  Thelma 
Stark,  H.  W. 
Stokes,  Minnie 
Tulley,  Anna  L. 
Vaught,  Ethel 
Viehe,  Lucile 
Walsh,  Margaret 
Ward,  Margaret 
Warner,  Edith 
Wright,  Nina 

Terre  Haute  City  Schools 

Acock,  Winifred 
Asbury,  Jenny 
Arthur,  Lucy  M. 
Andrew,  Jessie 
Arnold,  Kathryn 
Allen,  Viola 
Archibald,  Jean 
Armstrong,  Lucile 
Arnold,  Grace 
Ageng,  Nelle 
Asher,  Lorena  B. 
Bolger,  Mary 
Bishop,  Maud 
Burkhardt,  Elsie 
Bolger,  Katherine 
Byrne,  Mary  A. 
Boyle,  Harry  H. 
Blake,  Fred  D. 
Bennett,  Birdenia 
Burgan,  Bertha 
Bernheimer,  Pauline 
Bourke,  A.  A. 
Bunce,  Georgia  O. 
Barbour,  Louise 
Block,  Martha  H. 
Black,  Cecelia 
Barry,  May 
Buchanan,  Norma 
Brunken,  Florence 
Boring,  Hortense 
Beall,  Anna  M.  , 

Bell,  Pauline 
Bell,  Lorine 
Collins,  Lorena 
Chambers,  Elizabeth  K. 
Chunn,  Daphne 
Cornell,  Edith 
Cullen,  Helen 
Caughlin,  Zeta 
Clogston,  E.  B. 
Connor,  Orville  E. 
Crapo,  Katherine 
Coppage,  Cecile 
Connelly,  Gertrude 
Colton,  Bertha 
Curley,  Rosamond 
Donaldson,  John 
Derby,  Mary 
Devaney,   Grace 
Dodson,  Emma 
Davis,  D.  W. 
Duenweg,  Anita 
Duenweg,  Julia 
Dempsey,  Alice 
Danner,  Edith 
Dunkin,  Marguerite 
Dawson,  Sallie 
Donaldson,  Mamie  R.   L. 
Dailey,  Gertrude  M. 
Dillon,  Edith 
Dopfer,  Julia 


Dinkle,   Gertrude 
Doty,  Ida  J. 
Davis,  Madeleine  M. 
Ellis,  Margaret 
Eaton,  Bessie  L. 
Ewing,  Lucile 
Enlow,  Mary 
Edington,  Pauline 
Ewers,  James  E. 
Engstrom,  Alice 
East,  Estelle  B. 
Ellis,  Laura  L. 
Evans,  Pauline 
Eaton,  Grace  E. 
Enlow,  Grace 
Flaherty,  Mildred 
Fessant,  Rose  M. 
Fisher,  Frances 
Freitag,  Helena 
Flaherty,  Mary 
Foltz,  Elsie 
Froeb,  Norma  C. 
Froeb,  Frances 
Fouts,  Bessie  L. 
Findley,  Grace 
Farr,   Catheryn 
Froeb,  Anna 
Froeb,  Helen 
Flood,  Edith 
Fuqua,  Blanche 
Fisher,  Byron 
Fisher,  Hubert 
Fidlar,  Chester  L. 
Fail,  Elsie 
Glavecke,  Meta 
Glavecke,  Frieda 
Grinley,  Tillie 
Gobin,  Iva  G. 
Gfroerer,  Sur 
Gray,  Gladys 
Gadberry,  Mona 
Gray,  Gladys  M. 
Goldman,  Sarah 
Gilkison,  Elsie 
Graul,   Clara  B. 
Griffith,  Rosa  B. 
Garretson,  W.  C. 
Georg,  Erma 
Grover,  Ella 
Hollinger,   Eva  M. 
Hanrahan,  Margaret 
Hawtin,  Anna 
Herring,  Vera 
Harvey,  Vesta 
Hodgers,   Charlotte 
Holler,  Eileen 
Holloran,  Mona 
Hylton,  Edward  E. 
Harris,  L.  Louise 
Hoberg,  Minnie 
Hild,  Gertrude 
Holmes,  Elsie 
Heath,  J.  W. 
Hayward,  Anna  M. 
Hill,  Reba 
Howard,  Mary  O. 
Hughes,  Ethel 
Habermeier,  Lina 
Harris,  Martha  D. 
Harris,  Winifred 
Harris,   Opal 
Hebb,  Henriette 
Harding,  Daisy 
Harris,  Bertha  E. 
Hughes,  Helen  R. 
Inks,  Ardelpha 
Inman,  Alta 
Johnson,  Blanche 
Johnson,  Frances 
Joslin,  Elizabeth 
Jaenisch,  Mary  L. 
Jaenisch,  Anita 
Jobe,  Thelma 


Jakle,  Elizabeth 
Kerber,  Bessie 
Keife,  Josephine  B. 
Kloer,  Frances 
Kloer,  Elsie 
Kisner,  Marguerite 
Kelley,  Inez 
Kadel,  Mary 
Kearns,   Grace 
Kelley,  Mary  L. 
Kelley,  Jennie 
Kearns,  Gertrude  H. 
Kessel,  W.  H. 
Kester,  Mariam 
Katzenbach,  Anna 
Lloyd,  Georgiana 
Lee,  Grace 
Lloyd,  Nannie  B. 
Lammers,  Minnie  B. 
Lammers,  Louise 
Lewis,  Lora 
Lotze,  Amanda 
Lane,  Clara 
Lentz,  Helen 
Loeser,  Aline 
Licht,  Carolyn 
Locke,  Clara  E. 
Licht,  Nelle 
Leonard,  Gertrude 
McGoran,  Bridgie 
Murtaugh,  Marguerite 
Moorhead,  Nettie 
Mitchell,  Mabel 
Morrison,  Ruth 
Meagher,  Cornelia 
Mowery,  H.  H. 
McGuirk,  Mary  E. 
Mayrose,  Irma 
McKee,  Laelia  B. 
Moore,  Lulu  D. 
McKee,  Mabel 
Maehling,  Hildegarde 
Moorhead,  Lottie 
Meyer,  Emilie  L. 
Mullikin,  Amy  R. 
Martin,  Eva  T. 
Merriman,  Gertrude 
Maffett,  Ida  M. 
McKinley,  Lena  B. 
McComb,  Gertrude  E. 
Mullikin,  Isa 
Moudy,  Alice  B. 
Moore,  Gladys 
Nantz,  Goldie 
Nattkemper,  Edith 
Nantz,  Kathryn 
Neyhouse,  Alvin  R. 
Nehf,  Helen  H. 
Neukom,  Esther 
Oakey,  Isabelle  O. 
Oelgeschlager,  Edna 
O'Laughlin,  Mae 
Osborne,  Anna  C. 
Pointer,  Ruth 
Pickett,  Louise 
Planett,  Cora  M. 
Price,  Edith  K. 
Pierce,  Maybel 
Pound,  Mary 
Pickett,  Jessie 
Peters,  Louise 
Pence,  Sara 
Peterson,  Hazel 
Peyton,  Elizabeth 
Parrett,  Edna 
Ryan,  Mabel 
Rosenstein,  Miriam 
Rubin,  Cecelia 
Roberts,  Mathilde 
Reynolds,  Ruth 
Royer,  Bernice 
Rupp,  Carrie  B. 
Rourke,  Beatrice 
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Records,  Thomas  W. 
Bobbins,  Mary 
Rubin,  Beatrice 
Ryan,  Margaret 
Rucker,  Marie 
Ray,   Ethel 
Richards,  Florence 
Ross,  Helen 
Roll,  Grover 
Showalter,  Hazel 
Stokes,  Grace 
Shortridge,  Annalee 
Sonnefield,  Hattie 
Simmons,  Mary  B. 
Schloss,  Rena 
Shackelford,  Jane 
Steepleton,  Gertrude 
Stokes,  Cassius  F. 
Sankey,  Mary  H. 
Stimson,  Margaret 
Schwedes,  Adele 
St.  Clair,  Lucia, 
Scovell,  Zayda  M. 
Shaver,  Charlotte  B. 
Sullivan,  May 
Schonefeld,  Elsie 
Schmitz,  Rose 
Smith,  Helen 
Seath,  Eleanor 
Stimson,  Mary 
Swits,  Marguerite 
Swango,  Mervin  E. 
Smith,  Bertha 
Schmidt,  Adah 
Shryer,  Laura  E. 
Stuart,  S.  W. 
Shirley,  Cora 
Stantz,  Guy 
Soules,  Esther 
Taber,  George  M. 
Tormohlen,  Thelma 
Trogdon,   Estelle 
Treat,  Mary 
Trueb,  Rose 
Tilley,  James  M. 
Thompson,  Vida 
Tyler,  Helen  E. 
Travioli,  Lena 
Travioli,  Ruth 
Veit,  Elsie 
Williams,  Martha 
Wambaugh,  Evah 
Wright,  Nins  S. 
Weeks,  Nelle  P. 
Waldorf,  May 
Whitaker,  Mildred 
Wisely,  Anna  L. 
Wiseman,  Lizzie 
Walsh,  Edith 
Welch,  Carrie  C. 
Workman,  Maude 
Weber,  Emma 
Wade,  Coradel 
Weeks,  Ora 
Walsh,  Gertrude 
Webb,  Stella  L. 
Wilson,  Everett 
Walsh,  Mary  V. 
Whitaker,  Lydia 
Webster,  Lewis  B. 
Way,  Henriette 
Williams,  Nola 
Higgins,  Anna  C. 
Probst,  Idella 
Haton,  Edith 
Lewis,  Jean 
Shields,  Bertha 
O'Connell,  Nellie 
Miller,  Mae  Kron 
True,  Pearl 
True,  Augusta 
Failing:,  Nellie 
Edwards,   Opal 


Wiseman,  Bertha 
Reilly,  Mary 
Royer,  James 
Denny,  Catherine 
Wisely,  Katherine 
Jones,  Lawrence 
Jones,  Mrs.   L. 
Bossom,  Ethel 
Burns,   Ella  G. 
Stout,  Lulu 
Paine,  Mabel 
Soules,  Gertrude  F. 
Brown,  Essie  M. 
Hoffman,  M.  Antionette 
McClain,  Louise 
Ray,  Winifred  M. 
Brewster,  Georgia  A. 
Flinn,  Lucy 
Reynerson,  Junia 
Debs,  Marguerite  T. 
Royer,  Herschel  G. 
McCormick,  Margaret 
Jaggers,  R.  Eleanor 
Hyte,  C.  T. 
Wright,  Emma  D. 
Stuart,  Harriet 
Briggs,  Herbert 
Briggs,  Mrs.  H. 
Grosjean,  Charles  F. 
Foster,  Olive  Virginia 
Turner,  Rachel  I. 
Young,  William  E. 
Stunkard,  Harold 
O'Connor,  John  M. 
Turner,  Charles  A. 
True,  Clarence  T. 
McKee,  Wilfred  H. 
Sanford,  W.  G. 
Latta,  Gladys 
Wolff,  Mary  E. 
McFarland,  Mala 
Strole,   Carrie 
Weddle,  Ruth  C. 
Funkhouser,  Hazel 
Tingley,  Edith  F. 
Price,  Helen 
Beecher,   Eloise 
Failibg,  Marie 
Powell,  Homer 
Steele,  Cora  C. 
Connelly,  Mary  G. 
Mellish,  Julia 
Smick,  Helen  L. 
Tilson.  Helen  L. 
Kennedy,  Erne  G. 
Dodson,  Lillian 
Smith,  Lillian  C. 
Vinson,  Cecile 
Junker,  Ruth 
Monroe,  Katherine 
Cabell,  Elena  J. 
Porter.  Eva  9. 
Luck,  E+ta 
Archibald.  W.  W. 
O'Leary,  HeW 
Lyda,  John  W. 

West  Terre  Haute 
Dreher,   Christine 
Erwin,  Ruby 
Harvey,  Walter  W. 
Hayes,  John  L. 
Lindsay,  Agathy 
Thorp,  Mabel 
Westfall,  Vera 
Wolford,  Jessie 

West  Terre  Haute 
City  Schools 

All,  Arthur 
Amour,  Mary 
Beard,  Ethel 
Bennett,  Adam 


Boots,  Irene 
Connelly,  Katherine 
Cox,  Grace 
Eggleston,  Mildred 
Hall,  Mary 
Holler,  C.  W. 
Jacobs,  Georganna 
Kern,  Zora 
Kessler,  Lillian 
Lucas,  Ruth 
Morris,  Edith 
Morris,  Harriet 
Pruitt,   Straussa 
Pruitt,  T.  V.,  Supt. 
Rhoades,  Flossie 
Rogers,  Katherine 
Rollings,  Gladys 
Shanls,  Mabel 
Strickler,   Robert 
Thorp,  Mabel 
Trueblood,  Veda 
Wiles,   Carrie 

Indiana  State  Normal 
Acher,  Rudolph  A. 
Bacon,  Chas.  B. 
Bayh,  Birch  E. 
Bogardus,  Frank  S. 
Bruce,  Edwin  M. 
Churchman,  D.  Mabel 
Connelly,  C.  C. 
Curry,   Chas.  M. 
Cunningham,  A. 
Donaghy,  Fred 
Gillum,  Robert  G. 
Higgins,  Frank  R. 
Irons,  Minnie  L. 
Kelso,  Oscar  L. 
Laubach,  Merit  L. 
Leuhring,  Arthur 
Miller,  Victor  C. 
Moran,  Mary  E. 
Moreland,  J.  W. 
Mutterer,  Frederick 
Parker,  Ethel  L. 
Parsons,  William  W. 
Rettger,  Louis  J. 
Rose,  Elizabeth 
Sanger,  Lillian 
Shockel,  Bernard  H. 
Schweitzer,   Charlotte 
Stalker,  Francis  M. 
Tilson,  Lowell  M. 
Turman,  William  T. 
Wann,  Harry  V. 
Weng,  Fred  H. 
Willits,  Grace 
Wisely,  John  B. 
Young,  Shepherd 
Guernsey,  Letta  S. 

Normal  Training 

Abbott,  May 
Byrn,  Howard 
Crawford,  Elizabeth 
Davis,  Eva 
Hunsucker,  Florise 
Joslin,  Harriet 
Koonce,  Doyne 
Muchmore,  Joy 
Robinson,  Telulah 
Russell,  Ellen 
Shriner,  Mr. 
Snitz,  Reuben 
Weyle,  Minnie 

WABASH  COUNTY 

North  Manchester 

Barnhart,  Vera 
Beachley,  Louise 
Bolinger,  Wilma 
Bonewitz,  Beatrice 
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Boyde,  Anna  K. 
DeLancey,  Rose  N. 
Dinius,  Lillian 
Ebbinghouse,  Ada 
Garber,  La  Von 
Harding,   Carrie 
Oakes,  Josephine 
Paulus,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Peters,  W.  W. 
Sexton,  Meda 
Shoemaker,  Bertha 
Schwalin,  V.  F. 
Stanley,  Waldo 
Stone,  Paul  D. 
Strickler,  Lula  E. 
Ulrey,  Lorraine 
Williams,  Howard,  Supt. 
Williams,  Mrs.  H. 
Winesburg,  Martha 
Young,  U.  R. 

La  Fontaine 

Garrison,  Floyd 
Garrison,  Mrs.  F. 
Hubbard,  Eva 
Pearson,  Robert 
Snyder,  Henry 

Urbane 

Schnitz,  Esther  M. 
Schnitz,  Sara  L. 

Wabash 

Adams,  Josephine 

Albaugh,  C.  F. 

Amber,  Velma 

Applegate,  Valette 

Barnhart,  Mrs.  E.  E 

Becks,  J.  W. 

Billiard,  Nellie 

Birk,  S.  J. 

Bonewitz,  Miriam 

Bowman,  Mary 

Bradley,  Mary 

Cattin,  Lucile 

Clark,  Ruth 

Clauve,  Lena 

Conkling,  Fred  R. 

Davis,  Eva 

Deal,  Lula 

Dolby,  Bertha 

DuBois,  Ruth 

Earl,  Homer 

Emery,  Georgia 

Farley,  Wade 

Fisher,  Grace 

Fisher,  Mabel 

Fulton,  Pauline 

Fults,  Mary 

Gibney,  Esther 

Harris,  Jesse 

Hoffman,  Irene 

Hornaday,  Forrest 

Hornaday,  Nela 

Hubbard,  Louise 

Jeffrey,  Ura 

Jones,  Ruth 

Kelley,  Frances 

LaSalle,  Elinor 

Lewis,  Florence 

Malay,  Dorothy 

Mattern,  Margaret 

Miles,  Lorinda 

Miller,  Esther 

Miller,  Verna 

Mylin,   C.   S. 

Norris,  Katherine 

Oswalt,    A.    B.,    Co.    Supt. 

Perry,  Irene 

Pressler,  Lola 

Renner,  Edith 

Reahart,  Dan  F. 

Redeye.  Orpha 


Renner,  Pearl 
Robinson,  Lois 
Sailors,  L.  J. 
Sailors,  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Shoemaker,  Frances 
Shroden,  Irma 
Smith,  Victor 
Speicher,  Anna 
Stanley,  Waldo 
Strickler,  Lula 
Swan,  Lillian  R. 
Unger,  Vesta 
Waggoner,  Sherman 
Walters,  Myrtle 
Weimer,  Lee 
Whitcraft,  L.  H. 
Whitcraft,  Mary 
Wintrode,  Mary 

Wabash  City  Schools 

Aukerman,  Ertha 
Baer,  Bess 
Barnhart,  E.  E. 
Blayney,  Cornelia 
Brolyer,  Bertha 
Bruner,  Hazel 
Carpenter,  Leewell 
Coate,  Rose 
Conner,  Imogen 
Critchlow,  Cora 
Croll,  Beatrice 
Darnall,  M.  C. 
Deal,  Cora 
Gardner,  Gladys 
Gochenour,  Katherine 
Kirby,  Clara 
Long,  Leona 
Lynn,  Frances 
Manger,  Philip 
McCarty,  Belle 
McCarty,  Fanny 
McNamee,  Nellie 
Miller,  Edith 
Milliner,  Golda 
Milliner,  Jean 
Moody,  Gladys 
Moore,  Stella 
Naftzger,  Helen 
Neighbors,    O.    J.,    Supt. 
Olive,  Grace 
Oswalt,  Miriam 
Parrish,  Annie 
Paul,  Mary 
Petty,  Blanche 
Plummer,  Margaret 
Rice,  Ona 
Simmons,  Rex 
Smith,  Laura  C. 
Schrock,   Elizabeth 
Schuler,  Clare 
Searle,   Elizabq^h 
Shoemaker,  Ophelia 
Spencer,  Ruth 
Switzer,  Mary  L. 
Talbert,  Lola 
Tewksbury.  T.  R. 
Torrance.   Clara 
Tweedy,  Lena 
Waite,  Harriet 
Weber,  Ella 
Werst,  Alice 

W^RR^N  BOUNTY 
Attica 

Woods,  Hazel  A. 

Covington 

Ballah,  Gertrude 
Bodine,  Mary  E. 
Rurghart,  Verna 
Rodgers,  Ruth 


Evanston,  111.* 
Morser,  Ethel 

Independence 

Foster,  Mary  B. 
Myers,  Lucile 

Judyville 

Brewer,  Elias 
Fisher,  Nell 

Lafayette* 

Stark,  Mae 

Otterbein* 

Humrighouse,  Nellie 
Kiger,  Dolores 
Terrell,  Lucile 

Pence 

McCandless,  Orpha 

Pine  Village 
Downing,  Mary  K. 
Hart,  H.  J. 
McCormick,  Genevieve 
Protsman,  A.  R. 
Slinkard,  Fay 
Wagner,  Louise 

Tab 

Allen,  Thomas  J. 
Kenyon,  Helen 

West  Lebanon 

Esarey,  Mary  L. 
Howard,  Nettie 
Jackson,  Bertha  G. 
Lehner,  R. 
Mcintosh,  W.  E. 
Neal,  Elsie 
Ogle,  Nellie 
Ridenour,  Elsie 
Thomas,  Esther 

Williamsport 

Archer,  Dorothy 
Carter,  Ruby 
Davis,  Wm. 
Delaney,  Helen 
DeMotte,  Lelia 
Etnire,  Elizabeth 
Etnire,  Gertrude 
Evans,  Harry,  Co.  Supt. 
Gregory,  Ethelynd 
Hillyer,  Ruby  Opal 
Melton,  Pres 
Miller,  Mignon 
Pence,  Beulah 
Pugh,  Helen 
Slater,  Ruth 
Stewart,    E.    L.,    Supt. 
Stifel,  Hazel 
Thomson,  Edith 
Wattles,  Lorene 

Winthrop 

Allen,  Anna 

WARRICK  COUNTY 
Boonville  City  Schools 

Allen,  Madge  B. 

Clark,  Anna 

Fuller,  Georgia 

Goerlitz,  Nettie 

Hopkins,   Edith  D. 

Kelly,  Dorothy 

.Ketcham,  Dessie 

Lewis,  Gladys 

Lutz,  Helen  M. 

McCool,  Lana 

Murphy,  Edith  W. 
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Roberts,  Charles  A. 
Roberts,  J.  Wesley 
Scales,  Elsie 
Shriver,  Ruth 
Toole,  Tollie  T. 
Trisler,  Mabel 
Vincent,  Bessie  H. 
Vogel,  Wm.  F.,  Supt 
Ward,  Reba  L. 
Whittinghill,  Nera 
Young,  Bess 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY 
Borden 
Brook,  John  B. 
Baker,  W.  D. 

Camphellsburg 

Brewer,  Nelle 
Bush,  Gayle 
Davis,  Ruby 
Hedrick,  George  O. 
Houston,  Serena 
Hardin,  Roy  E. 
Hardin,  B.  F. 
Hannah,  Chas.  A. 
Kay,  Bruce  A. 
Lynch,  Lura 
Lindsey,  Josephine 
Morgan,  S.  C. 
McElhaney,  Virgil 
McElhaney,  Elizabeth 
Mather,  L.  B. 
Tippin,  Lulu 
Rutherford,  Edwin  R. 
Rutherford,  Mrs.  Edwin  R. 
Taylor,  Ruth 
Wesner,  Katheryn 

Fredericksburg 

Bullington,  Roy 
Newby,  Loren 

Hardinsburg 

Akers,  Margaret 
Cravens,  Virginia 
Coombs,  Anna 
Deremiah,  Elizabeth 
Deremiah,  Fay 
Mcintosh,  Lucile 

Little  York 

Fleenor,  Jay  H. 
Fleenor,  R.  E. 
Gamble,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Garriott,  Simeon 
House,  Gladys 
Hudson,   Ellis 
Hudson,  Zaring 
Mayfield,  James  R. 

Livonia 

Coulter,  Jas.  E. 
Kirby,  Omer  F. 
Stepp,  Helen  L. 

Martinsburg 

Brock,  Aley  D. 

Marengo 
McBride,  C.  E. 

New  Philadelphia 

Anderson,  Tressie 
Blankenbaker,  Philena 
Blankenbaker,  Foster 
Hartley,  Charles  C. 
Huston,  Prince 
McClellan,  Everett 
Weir,  Dewey  C. 


Palmyer 

Brugh,  Nora  M. 
Brugh,  Phoeba  O. 

Pekin 

Baker,  Lenora 
Baker,  Elvin 
Blackman,  Reba 
Blackman,  Nada 
Brock,  Richard 
Davis,  Lulu 
Davis,  Elsie 
Fisher,  Arthur 
Floyd,  Alonzo 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Fitzpatrick,  Ruth 
Jackson,  Lafayette 
Mattox,  Claude 
Mead,  A.  O. 
Markland,  Grant  H. 
Naugle,  Carl 
Rush,  Susie 
Loughmiller,  Orville 
Terrell,  Millard  M. 
Wilson,  Chas. 
Williams,  Nora 
Wilson,  Wm.  E. 

Salem 

Bartle,  Ruth  E. 

Cauble,  Mrs.  Frank 

Callaway,  Milea 

Cain,  Elva 

Callaway,  Ora 

Coffey,  Mary 

Coker,  Deltha 

Crider,  Arthur  L. 

Carr,  Kathleen 

Denny,  Ava  I. 

Davis,  Wm.  D. 

Day,  Lottie 

Elliott,  Asbury 

Gibson,  Doris 

Hoggatt,  J.  R.  • 

Hedrick,  Merrell 

Huff,  M.  U. 

Hamilton,  Floyd 

Kelly,  Ivan  A. 

Knight,  Eva 

Mayfield,  Evart 

Morris,  Flossie 

Marshall,  John 

McDonald,  Gladys 

Mitchell,  Lee 

Payne,  Dollyne 

Purlee,  Lillian 

Purlee,  Maysel 

Patton,  W.  Elmer 

Purlee,  Geo. 

Parr,  J.  Harvey 

Rush,  Elmer 

Tatlock,   Ernest  D. 

Voyles,  Fern 

Winslow,  Lonnie 

Wiseman,  Bessie 

Wilson,  Carl  E. 

Williams,  Hope 

Hopper,   Orra,  Co.   Supt. 

Salem  City  Schools 

Bryan,  Maud 

Borland,  Ruth 

Bundy.  Hazel 

Bush,  Mary 

Cavanaugh,  T.  M. 

Cavanaugh,  Jessie 

Craig,  Viva  Dale 

Davis,  John  H. 

Duff,   Zella 

Fultz,  Nelle 

McKi'nsie,   Harrv   C,   Supt. 

Mayfield,  Meredith 

May,  Helen 


Simpson,  Cora 
Sullivan,  Ethel 
Shrum,  Bradie 
Stier,  Marjorie 
Telle,  Geo.  H. 
Telle,  Louise 
Wright,  Jennie 
Zaring,  Blanche 

Saltillo 

Ball,  Franklin 
Greene,  Mabel 
Rosenbaum,  Wm. 

Orleans 

Walker,  Vivian 

Scottsburg 

Nichols,  Olive 
Fleenor,  Mabel 

Smedley 

Beck,  Wm.  E. 
Smedley,  Jennie 

WAYNE  COUNTY 
Boston 

Ash,  Beatrice 
Austil,  Lydia 
Doty,  Bess 
Farmer,  Helen 
Medsker,  Frank  O. 
Monroe,  Esther 

Cambridge  City 

Addison,  Gladys  L. 
Bollenbaugh,  Marie 
Bowden,  W.  J. 
Fennimore,  Blanche 
Funk,  Inez 
Harper,  Eleanor 
Hill,  Marguerite 
Hill,  O.  C. 
Hines,  A.  H. 
Hines,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Johnson,  Marna 
Kellum,  Ruth 
Keever,  Roscella 
Kniess,  Katherine 
Neff,  Flossie 
Newman,  Eleanor 
Paddock,  Frank 
Powers,  Doris 
Showalter,  Hazel 

Centerville 

Bell,  Ellis  N. 
Driver,  L.  J. 
Garrett,  Hazel 
Hasler,  Abbie 
Henwood,  Hilda 
Hosier,  Mabel 
Monger,  Iva 
Monger,  Mabel 
McMahan,  Edith 
Quackenbush,  Ruth 
Tremps,   Callie 
Tremps,  Ruth 
Willets,  Monica 

Dublin 

Cain,  Aldo 
Mason,  M.  E. 
O'Connell,  Lucy  B. 
Ridenour,  Annabel 
Smith,  Margaret 
Sutton,  Emma 

Earlham 

Hilliard,   George  H. 
Lindley,  Harlow 
McCarty,  Lawrence 
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Economy 

Ballenger,  Mary 
Bishopp,  Anna 
Fennimore,  Blanche 
Jackson,  Ruth 
Williamson,   Gladys 
Wilson,  Effie 

Fountain  City 

Beall,  Leslie 
Cates,  Clyde 
Davis,  Vangie 
Hatfield,  Lettie 
Hinkle,  Albert 
Keplinger,   Gertrude 
Pitts,  Grace 
Swain,  Inez  M. 
Todd,  Edna 

Greensfork 

Alexander,  Mabel 
Barts,  Ada 
Beeson,  Bertha 
Bell,  Estel 
Fisher,  Delia 
Garret,  Mary  L. 
Gilmore,  J.  E. 
Kienzle,  Isabel 
Neff,  Flossie 
Pusey,  Katherine 

Hagerstown 

Brown,  Lulu 
Collins,  W.  F.,  Supt. 
Cox,  Opal 
Eilar,  Loring 
Guthrie,  Florence 
Honnold,  Opal 
Jarrett,  Elizabeth 
LaMar,  N.   Samuel 
Landreth,  J.  Russell 
McCullough,   Grace 
McMath,  Frances 
Needham,  Odette  L. 
Porter,  Esther 
Smith,  Agnes 
Stahr,  Willard  J. 

Milton 

Crabb,  Mildred 
Crain,  Cecelia 
Harmeier,  Marie 
Jones,  Nell  J. 
Miller,  Gussie 
Murley,  Violet 
Ranck,  Ralph 
Snyder,  Marie 
Taylor,  Mabel 
Wagner,  Alma 

Richmond 

Barton,  Grace 
Bennett,  Josephine 
Burgess,  Florence 
Carman,   Bonnie 
Chamness,  Emory 
Cutter,  Mildred 
Drysdale,  M. 
Eachus,  Helen 
Eldridge,  Lora 
Elliott,   George  M. 
Gale,  Helen 
Gunn,  Florence 
Guyer,  Mabel 
Harman,  Stella  A. 
Harold,  Haley  J. 
Harris,   Clara 
Henning,  Dorothy 
Henning,  Mary 
Hoover,  Ethel 
Lammott,  R.  N. 
Meranda,  Jennie 
Medearis,   Ruby 


Monroe,  Esther 

Morrow,  Nellie 

Newsom,  Belva 

Nolder,  Cora 

Overp'eck,   Chas, 

Parry,  Ada 

Pickett,  Marjorie 

Poland,  Garnet 

Porter,  Clara 

Rose,  Etta 

Simmons,  Elenita 

Simmons,  Francis 

Starr,  James  C. 

Stegall,  Grace  B. 

Stevens,  Mildred 

Taylor,  Richard 

Toney,  Edna 

Warner,  Vernon 

Williams,   Chas.   O.,  Co.  Supt. 

White,   Ora  M. 

Wilson,  A.  H. 

Woods,  Maryam 

Richmond  City  Schools 
Bate,  W.  G. 
Beck,  Warren 
Bentley,  J.  H.,  Supt. 
Berry,  Frances 
Bishop,  Ruth 
Blose,  Joseph 
Bond,  Emma 
Boyd,  Martha 
Bradbury,  Anna 
Broaddus,   Flora 
Brown,  F.  F. 
Buhl,  Josephine 
Campbell,   L.  B. 
Clevenger,   G.  H. 
Cottingham,  W.  W. 
Craine,  Ruth 
Davis,  Mary  E. 
Dickinson,  Mildred 
Dickinson,  Martha 
Dille,  Anna 
Dunlop,  Jane 
Eckel,  August 
Edmunds,  Annette 
Elliott,  Hettie 
Elliott,  Mildred 
Ellis,  Mabel 
Feasel,  Nellie 
Finfrock,  Anna 
Foulke,  Elizabeth 
Gans,  Lulu 
Grave,  Zona 
Hale,  Minnie 
Harned,  Sarah  J. 
Heironimus,  N.  C. 
Heitbrink,  Caroline 
Henley,  Electa 
Hieger,  Ruth 
Hunt,  S.  H. 
Iredell,  Anna 
Jay,  Mary  L. 
Johnston,  Eva 
Keener,  E.  E. 
Kelsey,  Bertha 
Kelsey,  Stella 
Kienker,  Anna 
Kiff,  Margaret 
Lanning,  Alice 
Larsh,  Bertha 
Leeson,  Emma 
Lemon,  Mary 
Lott,  Mamie 
Lupton,  Anna 
Lyboult,  Lyman 
McComb,  H.  G. 
Marlatt,  Edna 
Marlatt,  Hilda 
Mayr,  Lucille 
Mays,   Chas.   O. 


Miller,  W.  B. 
Mooney,  Margaret 
Moore,  Edith 
Morgan,  Kate 
Morrow,  Mary 
Murphy,  Nora 
Murphy,  Jeanette 
Neff,  Louise 
Neff,  S.  N. 
Newman,  Emma 
Newman,  Jane 
Nolte,  Elma 
Nye,  Anna  M. 
O'Neil,  Margaret 
Outland,  J.  W. 
Parke,  Donna  I. 
Parry,  Lola 
Peterson,  Ethel 
Phelps,  Eva 
Phillips,  Alice 
Ratliff,  Florence 
Reese,  Catherine  V. 
Rice,  E.  E. 
Ross,  Harry  F. 
Salter,  Caroline 
Schultz,  Anna 
Schulz,  Magdalena 
Shallenberg,  Myrtle 
Sharp,  Tressa  G. 
Skinner,  Myrtle 
Sloane,  Ralph  C. 
Smelser,  Elizabeth 
Steely,  G.  A. 
Steely,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Steen,  Alvina 
Stillenger,  Agnes 
Stott,  Leota 
Thomas,  A.   S. 
Thompson,  Garnet 
Thompson,  Harriett 
Thompson,  John  F. 
Trueblood,  Inez 
Tschaen,  A.  M. 
Unthank,  Alice 
Vernon,   S.   S. 
Vonpein,  Edna 
Vore,  Alice 
Walker,  Emily 
Warfel,  Herbert 
Wessel,  Ethel  Mae 
Whitacre,  Martha 
Williams,  Elizabeth 
Williams,   Sarah 
Woodward,  Ada 
Wolford,  Effie 
Wright,  Frances 
Wuenker,  Ella 

Webster 

Davenport,  Chessie  J. 
Guthrie,  Madge 
Newsom,   Clara 
Witt,  Chester  R. 

Williamsburg 

Armstrong,  Harry 
Butler,  Vonnie 
Cloyd,  Emerson 
Gwin,  Mary 
Haisley,  Margaret 
Shelly,  Ethel 

WELLS  COUNTY 
Bluffton 

Brown,  Marie 
Benham,  G.  G. 
Brickley,  Marie 
Gavin,  Victo 

Huyette,  A.  R.,   Co.  Supt. 
Huyette,  Kenneth 
Kennedy,  Cecile  B. 
Lalley,  Doris 
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Millikan,  C.  V. 
Park,  Harry 
Park,   Chas.   G. 
Raver,  Lucile 

Bluffton  City  Schools 

Allen,  P.  A.,  Supt. 
Anderson,  Eva 
Bartlemay,  Ida 
Bateson,   Lulu  L. 
Bayha,  Mary 
Black,  Bessie 
Coolman,   Glen 
Curtis,  May 
Dailey,  Elizabeth 
DeHaven,  Katherine 
French,  John  M. 
Heckathorn,  Ethel 
Hood,  Alda 
Hyde,  Amy  B. 
Karns,  Blanche 
Kreigh,   Cash  D. 
Loser,  Ella 
Markley,   Sarah 
Meyers,  J.  F. 
McBride,  Ruth 
Phillips,  Wilda 
Reed,  Devona 
Roush,  Lillian 
Sale,  Bessie  K. 
Skiles,  Anna  L. 
Stout,  Emmett  C. 
Sturgis,  Clara 
Templin,  Lawrence  E. 
Thomas,  Ida 
Weisell,  Mary  E. 

Craigville 

Clowser,  Iva 
Miller,  Laverne 
Merriman,  Mrs.  Justin 

Keystone 

Mounsey,  Victor  V. 
Mounsey,   Cary  E. 
Osborn,  Nettie 

Liberty  Center 

Boltin,  Muriel 
Garrett,  Bertha 
Kissinger,  Olive 
Marshall,  Earl 
Mossburg,  Roy  L. 
Rhoton,  W.  A. 
Thompson,  Chester 

Markle 

Ten   Brook,   Ethel    A.. 
Smuts,  Grace 

Montpelier 

Lenning,  Mabel 
Lenning,  Goldie 

Ossian 

Allen,  Jennie 
Bangs,  Owen  R. 
Frink,  Martha  E. 
Karnes,  Gertrude 
Kern,  Vera 
Lowman,  Almeda 
Miller,  Ina 
Osborn,  Grace 
Stirling,  Sara 
Spencer,  Thelma 
Vananda,  Ernest 
Wisner,  Lester  L.  C. 
Wilson,  Harriet  J. 

Petroleum 
French,  J.  D. 
Hoppes,  Pearl 

Uniondale 

Diffendorfer,  Artista 
Schwartz,  Selah 


Warren 

Nash,  Raughlia 

Zanesville 

Smuts,  R.  E. 

WHITE  COUNTY 
Brookston 

Alkire,  Beulah 
Alkire,  Edna  K. 
Dyer,  Gladys 
Dyer,   Grace 
Foust,  Ruth 
Hart,  Katherine 
Holman,  May 
Jakes,  Clara  E. 
Mahin,  Iva 
Martin,  Wilber  A. 
Nelson,  Fannie 
Wallace,  Bess 
Woodard,  H.  L. 

Chalmers 

Hoffman,  Carrie 
Laudreth,  Austin 
Stephan,  Irene  . 

Idaville 

Kaiser,  W.  D. 
Ossenberg,  Florence 

Monon 

Anderson,  Mina 
Brenneman,  Mildred 
Burroughs,  Maude 
Friend,  Eva  B. 
Harrington,  Dovie 
Hay,  Margaret 
Heaa,  Nettie 
Kingery,  Arthur 
Madling,  Henry 
Morris,  Fern 
Neal,  Belle 

O'Bryan,    Eugene,    Supt, 
Phebus,  Weltha 
Stuhmer,  Johanna 
Taylor,  Roxie 
Thompson,  Henrietta 
Winkley,  Jennie 
Yochem,  Delia  A. 

Monticello 

Elder,  Harry  E.,  Supt. 
Harrison,  Ray 
Hodshire,  Hazel 

Seafield 

Schlademan,  Mary 
Wolcott 
Davis,  Ernest 
Downing,  Nary 
Fisher,  Juanita 
Fisher,  Lillian 

WHITLEY  COUNTY 
Churubusco 

Aldred,  M.  C. 
Brumbaugh,  Pearl 
Deem,  Helen 
Moudy,  W.  E. 
Summers,  Phoebe 
Watterson,  Ruth 
Welsheimer,  Edith 

Coesse 

Hisey,  Bessie 
Painter,  Carl  F. 

Columbia  City 

Beeching,  Blanche 
Boyd,  Irene 
Boyd,  Nary 
Burt,  Elsie 
Dodd,  Gertrude 
Ferguson,  Dale  J. 


Fleck,    A.   R.,    Co.    Supt. 
Hertsel,  Velma 
Maloney,  Mary 
Perry,  Marie 
Secrist,  Anne 
Stahlsmith,  Alice 

Columbia  City  Schools 

Barton,  John  L. 
Bosard,  Helen 
Church,  Viola 
Conkling,   Ethel 
Coyle,  Margaret 
Dare,  Grace 
Dyer,  Helen 
Gilchrist,  Lanna 
Hallowell,  Mary  E. 
Haley,  Margaret 
Hendrickson,  Elmer 
Ihrig,  Herbert 
Ihrig,  Sylvia 
Jones,  Florence 
Lancaster,  Freda 
Mullett,  DeWitt 
McConnell,  Lillian 
McConnell,  Elnore 
Raber,  Mary 
Ramsey,  D.  D. 
Risacher,  Berne 
Schinbeckler,  Gertrude 
Spray,  Chloe 
Spray,  Edith  J. 
Spaulding,  C.  E.,   Supt. 
Thomas,  Herbert  A. 
Weber,  Mary 

Lowell* 

Barnes,  Cleo 
James,  Hazel 
Kistler,  Cecil 
McClellan,  Marian 
Rider,  O.  D. 
Vickery,  Mildred 

S^tith  Whitley 

Carlisle,  Irene 
Mosher,  R.  E.,  Supt. 
Smith,  Sadie 

NON-RESIDENTS 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bacon,  Isabel  Craig 

Memphis,.  Tenn. 

Cooper,  Mabel  Lee 

Dayton,  Ohio 

McCulloch,  Carolyn 

G'endale,  Ariz. 
Davis,  Homer 

Downers  Grove,  111. 

Dunn,  Homer  S. 

Chicago,  111. 

Ellis,  Horace 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Horace 
Wickersham,  E.  B. 

Kansas,  III. 

May,  June 

Decatur,  III. 

Norton,  A.  C. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Morrow,  Edwina 
Mitchell,  Lucile 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McGaw,  James  S. 

Marshall,  111. 
Slusser,  Harry  E. 

Boise,  Idaho 
Alexander,  R.  R. 
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SUMMARY 

(Prepared  by  C.  O.  Williams,  Secretary-Treasurer) 

The  number  of  teachers  given  in  each  city  or  county  was  taken  from  the 
Superintendent's  October  report  for  1919  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  or  from  statements  from  Superintendents  filed  with  their  enrollment. 


Rank 

Rank 

in 

in 

1919 

1917 

1 

1 

2 

15 

3 

4 

2 

5 

6 

10 

7 

8 

9 

16 

10 

10 

11 

5 

12 

31 

13 

4 

14 

15 

21 

16 

3 

17 

20 

18 

12 

19 

29 

20 

21 

6 

22 

23 

24 

25 

11 

26 

27 

18 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Counties  or 
Cities 


Marion  Co 

Putnam  Co 

Indianapolis 

Howard  Co 

Muncie 

Johnson  Co 

Elwood 

Marion 

Greene  Co 

Newcastle 

Anderson ...... 

Clinton  Co 

Knox  Co 

Decatur  Co ... . 
North  Vernon.  . 

Scott  Co 

Hendricks  Co .  . 
Randolph  Co. .  . 
Hancock  Co. . .  . 

Wayne  Co 

Peru 

Montgomery  Co 
Noblesville .... 
Bloomington . .  . 
Martinsville .  .  . 

Ripley  Co 

Lafayette 

Cass  Co 

Hartford  City. . . 

Delphi 

Jeffersonville 

Connersville .  .  . 

Attica 

Gas  City 

Linton 

Seymour 

Remington 

Red  Key 

Mitchell 

Ind.  State  Dept 

Loogootee 

Crawf  ordsville . 

Winamac 

Winchester 

Union  City 

Shelby  ville 


No. 
Teach- 
ers 
Em- 
ployed 
1919 


186 

127 

1,400 

85 

172 

125 

68 

120 

236 

63 

149 

136 

204 

104 

21 

67 

173 

159 

118 

146 

66 

199 

34 

76 

39 

143 

117 

139 

41 

19 

50 

49 

24 

19 

33 

37 

10 

8 

24 
10 
10 
75 
17 
29 
23 
64 


No. 
Teach- 
ers 
En- 
rolled, 
1919 


226 

150 

1,616 

99 

195 

137 

74 

130 

252 

67 

158 

143 

214 

109 

22 

70 

181 

166 

123 

151 

68 

205 

35 

78 

40 

148 

119 

141 

41 

19 

50 

49 

24 

19 

33 

37 

10 

8 

24 

10 

10 

75 

17 

29 

23 

64 


Per 

Cent. 

En- 
rolled, 

1919 


121.5 

118.8 

118.5 

116.4 

113.3 

109.6 

108.8 

108.3 

106.7 

106.3 

106 

105.1 

104.9 

104.8 

104.7 


104 

104 

104 

104 

103 

103 

103 

102.9 

102.6 

102.5 

102 

101.7 

101.4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


No. 
Teach- 
ers 
En- 
rolled, 
1917 


1,698 
174 


243 

113 

164 

98.7 

278 

94.2 

208 
276 
152 

104 
84.6 
104.8 

62 
191 
216 
145 
260 


262 


146 
231 ' 


Per 

Cent. 

En- 
rolled, 

1917 


115.8 
94.2 


89.8 
106.1 
91.5 
97.9 
84.9 


103.5 


98.6 
92^' 
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Rank 

in 
1919 

Rank 

in 
1917 

Counties  or 
Cities 

No. 
Teach- 
ers 
Em- 
ployed 
1919 

No. 
Teach- 
ers 
En- 
rolled, 
1919 

Per 

Cent. 

En- 
rolled, 

1919 

No. 
Teach- 
ers 
En- 
rolled, 
1917 

Per 

Cent. 

En- 
rolled, 

1917 

28 
28 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

14" 

24" 

"34" 
19 

"6l" 

"33" 
36 

"37" 
•y 

"22" 

"26" 

"13" 

"9" 

"41" 
25 

Vevay 

15 
26 
22 
49 
86 
34 
32 
32 
49 
70 

142 
40 
37 
19 

110 

128 
54 
72 
18 
35 
52 

120 
32 
29 

144 

126 
12 

166 
20 
57 

159 
65 
28 
80 
43 
17 
40 

100 
30 

165 
67 
36 
35 

104 
36 

336 

162 
22 
59 
16 

144 
84 

143 
24 
35 

15 
26 
22 
49 
84 
33 
31 
31 
47 
67 

136 
38 
35 
18 

104 

121 
51 
68 
17 
33 
49 

113 
30 
27 

134 

117 
11 

152 
18 
51 

142 
58 
34 
71 
38 
15 
35 
87 
26 

143 
58 
31 
30 
89 
30 

286 

134 
18 
48 
13 

117 
68 

115 
19 
27 

100 

100 

100 

100 
97.6 
97 

96.8 
96.8 
95.9 
95.9 
95.7 
95 

94.9 
94.9 
94.5 
94.5 
94.4 
94.4 
94.4 
94.3 
94.2 
94.1 
93.2 
93.1 
93 

92.8 
91.6 
91.5 
90 

89.4 
89.3 
89.2 
88.8 
88.7 
88.3 
88.2 
87.5 
87 
86.6 
86.6 
86.5 
86.1 
85.7 
85.5 
83.3 
85.1 
82.7 
81.8 
81.3 
81.2 
81.2 
80.9 
80.4 
79.1 
77.1 

West  Terre  Haute . . 
Jasonville 

Lebanon 

Brown  Co 

84 

96.5 

Greenfield 

Warsaw 

Auburn 

Washington 

Frankfort 

Tippecanoe  Co 

Greensburg 

Greencastle 

Dunkirk 

246 

86.6 

Logansport 

Benton  Co 

112 
50 

82.3 

Union  Co 

92.6 

Brazil 

Montpelier 

Portland 

Ind.  State  Normal.. 
Carroll  Co 

64 

40.5 

Decatur 

Columbia  City 

Boone  Co 

158 
172 

83.1 

Miami  Co 

78.9 

Rising  Sun 

Hamilton  Co 

Fairmount 

Wabash 

Henry  Co 

Bedford 

West  Lafayette 

Huntington 

Madison 

205 

76.7 

230 

102.6 

Veedersburg 

Rushville 

Vincennes 

Aurora 

Washington  Co 

Columbus 

Sullivan 

Franklin 

Bartholomew  Co  . . . 
Bluffton 

157 

85.7 

Ft.  Wayne 

Huntington  Co 

Covington 

218 

97.7 

Fayette  Co 

Monon 

98 

100 

Vermillion  Co 

Tipton  Co 

121 
100 

67.2 
8fr.  2 

Richmond 

Alexandria 

Tipton 

; 
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Rank 

Rank 

in 

in 

1919 

1917 

77 

78 

27 

79 

40 

80 

81 

38 

82 

30 

83 

43 

84 

42 

85 

86 

87 

8 

88 

89 

90 

23 

91 

17 

92 

93 

94 

52 

95 

28 

96 

32 

97 

55 

98 

68 

99 

35 

100 

49 

100 

101 

39 

102 

47 

103 

45 

104 

70 

105 

78 

104 

105 

46 

106 

107 

57 

108 

58 

109 

110 

64 

111 

66 

112 

113 

67 

114 

80 

115 

54 

116 

44 

117 

69 

118 

79 

119 

63 

120 

51 

121 

50 

122 

77 

123 

56 

123 

65 

124 

62 

71 

125 

53 

Counties  or 
Cities 


Terre  Haute  .  .  . 
Delaware  Co.  . . 

Newton  Co 

Plymouth 

Parke  Co 

Madison  Co.  . . . 
Shelby  Co .... . 
Daviess  Co ...  . 

Kokomo 

Angola 

Blackford  Co. . . 

Goshen 

Rochester 

Lawrence  Co.  .  . 

Jackson  Co 

Boonville 

South  Bend 
Kosciusko  Co .  . 

Monroe  Co 

Fountain  Co  .  .  . 

Rush  Co 

Owen  Co 

Switzerland  Co. 

Warren  Co 

E.  Division 
State  Normal 

Grant  Co 

Wabash  Co ...  . 

Allen  Co 

Vigo  Co 

Starke  Co 

Michigan  City . 

Orange  Co 

Clinton 

Fulton  Co 

Laporte 

Ligonier 

Franklin  Co 

Wells  Co 

Rensselaer 

Pulaski  Co 

Lake  Co 

Ohio  Co 

Sullivan  Co ... . 
Jasper  Co ..... . 

Adams  Co 

Whitley  Co    ... 

Morgan  Co 

Martin  Co 

St.  Joseph  Co  .  . 

Clay  Co 

Dekalb  Co 

Marshall  Co .  .  . 

White  Co 

Jennings  Co ... . 


No. 
Teach- 
ers 
Em- 
ployed 
1919 


411 

206 

97 

28 

167 

170 

134 

156 

140 

23 

45 

52 

31 

150 

196 

35 

390 

215 

130 

163 

112 

130 

80 

100 

25 
178 
194 
179 
190 
102 

82 
148 

58 
109 
162 

21 
102 
128 

27 
109 

93 

19 
194 

97 
130 
106 
129 
108 
133 
175 
100 
174 
128 
130 


No. 
Teach- 
ers 
En- 
rolled, 
1919 


Per 
Cent. 

En- 
rolled, 

1919 


315 

157 

74 

21 

124 

126 

96 

111 

99 

16 

31 

34 

20 

101 

125 

22 

238 

129 

74 

91 

62 

70 

43 

52 

13 
91 
99 
90 
95 
47 
40 
66 
24 
45 
68 

8 
38 
48 
10 
38 
30 

6 
59 
29 
38 
30 
34 
27 
33 
42 
24 
40 
28 
27 


76.6 
76.4 
76.2 
75 
74.2 
74.1 
71.6 
71.1 
70.7 
69.5 
68.8 
65.3 
64.5 
63.9 
63.7 
62.8 
61 
60 

59.9 
55.8 
55.3 
53.8 
53.7 
52 

52 

51 

51 

50.2 

50 

46 

48.7 

44.6 

41.3 

41.2 

40.7 

38 

37.2 

37.5 

37 

34.8 

32.2 

31.5 

30.4 

29.9 

29.2 

28.3 

26.4 

25 

24.8 

24 

24 

22.9 

22.1 

20.7 


No. 
Teach- 
ers 
En- 
rolled. 
1917 


317 

72 


125 
337 
117 
123 


104 


211 
172 


114 
177 
136 
71 
38 
75 
59 


236 
114 
276 
166 
15 


78 


72 
152 


37 
53 


38 
85 
17 

132 
38 
21 
51 
96 
61 
83 

109 
58 
80 
39 
66 


Per 

Cent. 

En- 
rolled, 

1917 


85.6 
68.5 


73 

84.8 
58.9 
59.7 


104 


87.1 
92.9 


52 

85 

84.4 

49.6 

29.4 

78.9 

53.6 


72.6 
53.7 
55.2 
27.6 
14.2 


54.5 


47 
46.4 


34.2 
30.2 


30 

12.8 

50 

58.1 

28.1 

14 

36.4 

53 

53 

14.5 

48 

31.1 

38.6 

23.9 

50.3 
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Rank 

in 
1917 


Counties  or 
Cities 


No. 
Teach- 
ers 
Em- 
ployed 
1919 


No. 
Teach- 
ers 
En- 
rolled, 
1919 


Per 
Cent. 

En- 
rolled, 

1919 


No. 
Teach- 
ers 
En- 
rolled, 
1917 


Per 
Cent. 

En- 
rolled, 

1917 


75 

76 
48 
74 
59 


73 

81 


60 

72 


91 

85 


82 
84 


89 


92 
83 


87 

77 


90 


Crawford  Co . . . 

Floyd  Co 

Dearborn  Co. . . 

Harrison  Co 

Jay  Co 

Monticello 

Lawrenceburg.  . 

Elkhart  Co 

Noble  Co 

Posey  Co 

Valparaiso 

Jefferson  Co 

Steuben  Co 

Huntingburg .  . . 

Pike  Co : 

Clark  Co 

Jasper 

Dubois  Co 

Lagrange  Co  . . . 
Crown  Point .  . . 

Butler 

Kendall  ville 

New  Albany .  .  . 

Princeton 

Mishawaka 

Garrett 

Laporte 

Mt.  Vernon 

Hammond 

Bicknell 

Whiting 

Evansville 

Elkhart 

Porter  Co 

Vanderburg  Co. 
East  Chicago .  . 

Spencer  Co 

Gibson  Co 

Cannelton 

Gary 

Perry  Co 

Starke  Co 

Rockport 

Tell  City 

Warrick  Co ... . 


117 

118 

146 

196 

118 

20 

21 

345 

123 

126 

46 

112 

107 

15 

154 

190 

16 

166 

125 

19 

20 

21 

43 

48 

85 

30 

70 

36 

163 

45 

48 

387 

112 

125 

80 

158 

183 

200 

12 

231 

129 

102 

19 

16 

155 


24 

22 

26 

33 

19 

3 

3 

40 

13 

13 

4 

9 

8 

1 

10 

12 

1 

10 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


20.5 

18.6 

17.8 

16.8 

16.1 

15 

14 

11 

10 

10 


7.4 
6.6 
6.5 
6.3 
6.2 
6 

5.6 
5.2 
5 

4.7 
4.6 
4.1 
3.5 
3.3 
2.8 
2.7 
2.4 
2.2 
2 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

.6 

.5 

.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 


18 
23 
81 
30 

82 


62 
22 
10 


27 


1 
25 


15.3 
14.8 
53.6 
15.5 
46 


19.1 

12.5 

6.1 


45.3 
20.9 


7.1 


10.8 
7.8 


3.4 
3.9 


10 


4.4 
14.2 


1. 


otal  number  of  teachers  in  State 20,066 

Nonresidents 15 

'otal  number  enrolled 12,826 

er  cent,  of  attendance .• 63 .  47 
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EDITORIAL  STATEMENT 


A  "IS  usual  in  recent  years,  many  of  the  ad- 
,  dresses  delivered  before  the  general  ses- 
||§f||  sions  and  all  of  the  addresses  delivered 
before  the  sectional  sessions  of  the  1919 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  have 
not  been  printed  in  this  volume  because  of  the 
necessity  for  economizing  on  printing  bills.  This 
volume,  however,  contains  the  full  story  of  all 
the  business  transacted  and  gives  the  history  and 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  entire  list  of  general  and 
sectional  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  work  on  the  Directory  has  been  done  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  it  is  possible  that  there  are 
omissions  or  mistakes,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
names  were  secured  from  a  great  many  sources 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  names,  in  many  cases, 
could  be  read  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  Editor. 
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